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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE 

STATE. 

The  free  school  system  of  America^  endeared  to  us  by  associations 
and  results,  is  the  gradual  outgrowth  of  a  conviction  that  has 
strengthened  with  the  lapse  of  years,  until  we  may  even  dare  to  hope 
that  it  is  impregnable  as  the  republic  itself.  That  this  conviction  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is  manifest  from  the  harmo- 
ny and  unity  that  characterize  the  system.  While  it  is  not  the 
creature  of  any  central  or  arbitrary  power,  it  is  nevertheless  essen- 
tially the  same  all  over  the  land,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  it 
rests  fundamentally  upon  a  common  and  wide-spread  belief  in  its 
necessity.  It  is  begotten  of  the  people,  and  like  the  national  life,  it 
draws  from  them  its  strength  and  vigor.  We  have  come  to  look  up- 
on it  as  a  great  beneficent  fact.  Like  all  firmly  grounded  institu* 
tions  it  is  clothed  with  that  dignity  that  comes  of  years,  and  which 
would  seem  to  almost  chide  one  for  questioning  the  reasons  that  gave 
it  life,  or  warrant  its  continued  existence.  We  are  impatient  with  its 
factious  assailants,  and  almost  distrust  the  honest  criticism  of  its 
friends. 

The  philosophical  mind,  however,  finds  more  than  a  mere  satisfac- 
tion in  examining  minutely  into  the  principles  that  underlie  popular- 
ly accepted  beliefs  and  systems.  The  honest  investigator  thus  en- 
trenches himself  more  strongly  in  his  convictions,  or  wisely  abandons 
positions  incapable  of  defense.  Some  bias  is  removed,  or  some 
opinion  receives  an  accretion  of  evidence.  Now  we  may  not  blink 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  latent  opposition  to  our  school  system,  in  so 
far  as  it  provides  for  anything  more  than  a  rudimentary  English 
education.     It  is  not  simply  a  complaint  that  in  some  cases  there  has 
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been  unwise,  or  perh.ips  lavish  expenditure  for  the  means  of  higher 
education,  but  it  is  an  undisguised  hostility  to  all  such  provision.  It 
is  true  the  number  of  citizens  holding  this  view  is  by  no  means  large; 
but  they  challenge  our  position;  and  if  we  feel  strong  to  maintain 
our  ground,  we  should  not  refuse  a  bold  and  ready  answer.  Nor 
should  it  consist  in  a  mere  cry  of  defiance,  neither  in  heroic  bombast 
and  self-laudation.  It  should  be  a  calm  and  judicial  review  of  the 
entire  cause,  with  a  loyal  devotion  to  truth,  and  the  spirit  that  will 
recognize  it  even  under  the  garb  of  an  enemy.  In  this  age  of  revo- 
lutionary thought  we  may  well  take  pause  to  survey  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand.  A  leading  philosopher,  than  whom  none  other  has 
a  stronger  hold  upon  the  English  mind,  can  perceive  no  essential 
bond  between  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  denies  that  the  former 
in  any  way  conduces  to  the  latter.  Some  of  our  cities  provide  for 
nothing  more  than  the  elements  of  intellectual  training.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  long  made  no  provision  for  public  education  above  the 
grammar  schools.  A  large  class  would  relegate  all  education  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  A  venerable  reformer  of  this  country  would 
tax  the  people  for  primary  schools  only.  The  President  of  the  first 
American  University  sets  forth  the  same  views,  and  we  may  not  call 
him  inimical  to  the  higher  education.  Surely,  then,  it  behooves  the 
teaching  force  of  the  country  to  weigh  well  the  question.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  entirely  of  what  Spencer  would  call  the 
professional  bias,  but  it  cannot  weigh  heavy  against  us.  For  should 
the  theory  of  state  provision  be  abandoned  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
teacher  would  be  in  demand  no  less,  perhaps,  than  now,  though  his 
work  would  be  rendered  less  eflScient.  There  is  no  good  reason,  then, 
why  we  of  the  rank  and  file  should  be  excluded  from  the  councils  of 
our  chiefs.  For  with  all  deference  to  President  Elliot  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  Reason  wears  only  academic  robes,  or  that  she  dwells  only 
within  University  walls.  It  would  be  unfair  perhaps,  to  deny  that 
in  public  provision  for  the  highest  education  there  lies  a  debatable 
question.  And  though  an  attack  upon  higher  schools  should  but 
cover  a  deeper  design  against  the  whole  system,  yet  we  should  not 
refuse  to  meet  opponents  upon  fair  ground;  and  from  a  full  and  can- 
did interchange  of  thought  good  can  hardly  fuil  to  result. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  question  of  higher  schools,  we 
may  well  glance  at  the  reason  for  there  being  any  free  schools  at  all. 
As  generally  stated,  it  is  to  fit  the  youth  of  our  land  to  become  intelli- 
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gent  citizens,  capable  of  maintaining  a  free  republic.  And  this  is 
perhaps  a  sufficiently  full  and  truthful  statement  of  it.  But  let  us 
examine  it  somewhat  closely.  The  system  finds  its  warrant  in  that 
it  is  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in  securingthe  welfare  of  the  state. 
And  please  note  well  this  fact.  It  has  not  charity  for  its  object,  nor 
is  it  in  any  sense  a  benevolent  institution.  It  does  not  educate  the 
poor  man^s  children  because  he  is  poor,  nor  those  of  the  rich  man 
because  he  is  rich.  It  makes  no  class  distinctions.  If  it  furnishes  the 
poor  man  man  more  than  his  rich  neisfhbor,  compared  with  their  re- 
spective burdens  of  taxation ;  it  is  neither  a  sop  thrown  to  the  one  to 
make  him  content  with  his  lot,  nor  an  ingenious  method  of  stealing 
from  the  other;  but  is  simply  a  rational  plan  devised  for  the  preser- 
vation and  well-being  of  society  and  the  state.  While  we  justly 
glorify  the  system  and  its  results,  often  pointing  proudly  to  what  it 
has  done  for  this  family  or  that,  for  this  poor  boy  or  that  friendless 
girl,  we  must  remember  that  these  beneficent  results  furnish  us  but 
an  indirect  argument.  They  appeal  to  us  strongly  by  their  individ- 
uality, while  they  are  chiefly  good  as  arguments  in  pointing  uner- 
ringly to  the  fruition  of  the  object  primarily  contemplated.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  have  in- 
troduced it  only  for  the  reason  that  upon  the  principle  here  main- 
tained, and  well  nigh  universally  admitted,  hinges  an  important  ar- 
gument for  higher  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

From  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  an  organized  institution,  society  de-* 
mands  a  large  amount  of  shaping  and  moulding  power — what  one  of 
our  leading  educators  has  happily  called  "directive  force."  A  repub- 
lic needs  something  more  than  voters  who  can  read  and  write.  It 
must  have  leaders  of  popular  opinion  and  advancing  thought.  It 
wants  men  who  can  sway  the  popular  mind,  and  those  who  will  do 
it  wisely  ;  men  from  whom  radiate  a  pure  morality  and  exalted  patri- 
otism, a  spirit  of  broad  and  catholic  culture.  In  short  it  needs  men  and 
women  who  can  direct  most  wisely  the  varied  forces  of  society.  Now 
the  state  may  adopt  one  of  two  courses.  First,  she  may  trust  to  the 
natural  supply  of  this  "directive  force,'^  relying  upon  those  of  her 
citizens  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  furnish  themselves  with  neces- 
sary means  of  instruction  ;  and  trusting  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  to 
importation;  or  second,  she  may  adopt  a  stimulating  policy  that  will 
give  the  largest  possible  supply  by  opening  the  doors  of  opportunity 
to  all  her  people,  and  thus  utilizing  as  far  as  possible  all  the  latent 
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directive  talent  within  her  domain.  In  this  talent  lies  the  higher 
life  of  the  state,  and  it  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  take  to  her- 
4§%\{  all  she  can  secure.  The  caviller  may  say  that  here  as  elsewhere^ 
1>b<f  supply  will  meet  the  demand.  Not  so,  however.  We  are  here 
in  ittlother  sphere  than  that  of  trade.  The  supply  creates  the  demand 
rather  than  the  reverse.  And  strange  to  say  there  can  be  no  exces- 
'  sive  production,  no  over  supply.  A  wise  statesmanship  recognizes 
this,  and  would  increase  the  supply  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
Without  some  public  provision  for  higher  education,  this  directive 
talent  would  be  drawn  mainly  from  the  wealthier  class  of  citizens,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  have  an  equal  right  to  furnish  the  talent 
'ihey  possess.  Thus  would  class  distinctions  be  indirectly  fostered, 
contrary'  to  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  our  government.  It  is  not 
contended  that  in  the  absence  of  the  special  feature  of  our  education- 
al system  under  discussion,  there  would  be  anything  like  a  total  ab- 
sence of  this  guiding  force  in  society.  A  certain  amount  would  ex- 
ist; to  a  certain  extent  it  would  be  efficient;  and  it  would  in  some 
degree  be  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens.  But  the  state 
should  seek  to  draw  from  these  classes  more  than  they  can  furnish 
unaided,  by  the  simple,  inherent  force  of  development,  and  should 
accordingly  pr  >vide  abundant  means  for  its  production.  The  stronger 
currents  that  determine  the  channel  of  this  great  stream  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  their  sources  far  down  in  the  strata  of  society;  and  a  wise 
policy  would  strike  deep,  and  lay  open  these  sprincrs,  giving  them  un- 
obstructed egress  in  all  their  native  vigor  and  purity.  Surely  this  is 
not  mere  sentimental  theorizing,  but  is  dictated  by  that  enlightened 
reason  which  bids  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  her  sovereignty  to  sup- 
ply herself  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  all  that  conduces  to  her 
highest  well-being  and  prosperity.  And  in  this  consideration  alone 
we  find  ample  warrant  for  that  policy  which  opens  the  avenues  of 
training  and  culture  to  all  the  people. 

It  was  just  remarked  that  in  this  field  there  can  be  no  over-produc- 
tion. The  proposition  would  seem  to  be  well  nigh  self  evident,  yet 
every  year  at  this  time,  because  our  colleges  send  forth  a  few  thou- 
sand young  men  and  women,  some  garrulous  penny-a-liner  bewails 
this  irruption  of  brains,  this  excess,  he  calls  it,  of  college  graduates. 
If  the  quackery  that  yet  prevails  in  medicine,  the  gross  ignorance 
that  still  drones  from  the  pulpit,  the  stupidity  that  harangues  the 
court,  and  the  complacent  inefficiency  that  sits  upon  the  bench,  the 
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folly  that  lingers  in  legislative  balls,  the  duplicity  that  flaunts  itself 
as  political  economy,  and.  may  I  say  it,  the  pretension  that  main- 
tains a  seat  at  the  teacher's  desk — if  these  do  not  furnish  a  refutation, 
where  shall  we  seek  it?  We  might  find  it — should  it  be  worth  the 
while — in  the  statistics  as  to  tho  standing  and  achieyements  of  grad- 
uates from  any  of  our  colleges,  even  from  our  many  feeble  ones.  Be- 
cause a  few  of  them  are  now  and  then  found  competing  for  some  po- 
sition as  clerk  or  book-keeper,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  the  years 
spent  in  college  have  been  wasted,  but  may  well  believe  the  student 
competitor  likely  to  acquire  a  broader  and  wider  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness principles,  and  reach,  in  consequence,  a  higher  stand  among  in- 
telligent business  men. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  state  provision  for  advanced 
education  is  the  best  ally  of  labor  in  her  efforts  to  achieve  independ- 
ence. In  this  we  have  the  true  communism,  the  only  just  leveler. 
The  more  we  extend  the  higher  education,  the  better  theoretical  so- 
Htion  we  may  expect  of  the  labor  problem,  and  a  partial  practical  so- 
lution in  the  approximation  toward  equality  of  wages  in  professional 
and  manual  labor.  It  is  plain  that  if  a  community  were  composed 
entirely  of  members  equally  qualified  to  fill  so-called  higher  positions 
of  labor,  the  lower  kinds  of  labor,  as  having  presumably  the  more 
distasteful  conditions  attaching,  would  command  the  higher  rates.  In 
this  function  of  the  state,  then,  we  find  the  true  equalizer  of  society, 
in  that  it  equalizes  conditions  and  opportunities,  and  leaves  worth  to 
earn  recognition  and  promotion. 

The  force  of  another  argument  will  be  at  once  recognized  by  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  our  ed- 
ucational system;  and  its  force  must  be  seen  to  some  extent  by  every 
thoughtful  person  who  will  give  it  a  moment^s  attention.  It  rests 
upon  the  premise  that  secondary  schools  through  their  reflex  influ- 
ence are  essential  to  the  more  complete  fruition  of  the  scheme  in  the 
lower  grades.  Where  a  good  High  School  is  maintained  the  efficien- 
cy of  lower  departments  is  increased  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The 
university  works  a  like  result  in  its  feeding  schools.  These  higher 
institutions  unify  and  complete  the  system.  And  in  offering  to  low- 
er departments  a  goal  for  which  they  may  strive;  in  furnishing  health- 
ful incentives  to  earnest  endeavor;  in  securing  a  more  uniform  stan- 
dard of  examination,  and  better  results  therefrom;  and,  finally,  in 
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giving  a  generally  vigorous  tone  to  the  whole  system,  radiating  an 
influence  that  is  about  us,  and  within  us,  blessing  us  unconsciously, 
like  the  life-giving  air  that  surrounds  us;  we  may  fairly  say  they  are 
of  very  great  value,  aside  from  their  own  special  and  important  func- 
tion. 

The  state  should  provide  for  higher  education,  and  in  the  universi- 
ty for  the  highest,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  augment  the  force 
of  thoroughly  equipped  teachers.  A  noble  work  has  been  done  in 
Normal  training,  but  no  one  would  claim  that  enough  has  been  ac- 
complished. More  of  our  teachers  should  have  a  university  trainings 
or  an  equivalent.  Then  would  every  pupil  be  i?iore  likely  to  gain 
that  inspiration  and  full  satisfaction  that  come  of  getting  all  one 
asks,  with  the  confidence  that  there  is  a  boundless  reserve  from  which 
to  draw.  May  we  not  hope  for  the  day  when  our  university  students 
shall  h^  privileged  to  supplement  their  training  with  a  Normal 
course,  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  college  work.  Does  not 
the  teacher's  profession  merit  a  department  at  Madison?  Or  may 
we  not  hope  with  President  Bascom,  that  students  in  our  Normal 
Schools  may  one  day  be  privileged  to  supplement  their  course  with  a 
preparatory  training  for  the  State  University  ? 

Lastly,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  State  provision  for  higher  educa- 
tion will  give  the  best  results  for  the  least  money.  Should  the  State 
furnish  merely  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  beyond  a 
doubt  the  churches  would  furnish  the  several  varieties  of  Christian 
higher  education.  Indeed  we  may  not  doubt  the  primary  public 
schools  would  be  straightway  abandoned  to  the  very  poor,  to  become 
of  course,  mere  charity  schools.  A  prominent  clergyman  in  this 
State  said,  a  few  years  ago,  "The  church  has  no  choice!  She  must 
educate  her  children  in  her  own  holy  ways,  or  abandon  them  to  the 
no- training  of  which  I  have  spoken;  which- is  to  abandon  the  garden 
to  its  weeds."  It  is  evident  the  churches  would  assume  the  entire 
work  of  education.  Schools  would  be  multiplied,  and  the  aggregate 
cost  to  society  increased,  while  teachers  would  become  tools,  and  the 
efficiency  of  their  work  be  vastly  diminished.  Nor  is  it  clear  why 
we  may  have  secular  primary  education,  while  the  higher  education 
must  be  religious.  Still  there  are  many  estimable  people  who  are 
quite  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  non-religious,  or  rather  non-sectarian 
college.    And  they  will  doubtless  continue  to  support  institutions 
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where  properly  expurgated  philosophies  are  taught,  and  controversy 
seldom  dare  to  enter.  They  will  do  this  with  scanty  libraries,  scanty  ap- 
paratus, and  scanty  success ;  but  we  cannot,  nor  should  we,  say  them  nay. 
As  was  well  said  in  the  debate  last  winter,  if  church  schools  can  live 
without  state  aid,  they  establish  their  right  to  existence,  feeble  though 
it  be.  We  may  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  ef  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.'*'  But  while  the  state  must  grant  the  right,  she 
cannot  admit  the  entire  efficiencv  of  such  action.  The  principle  of 
the  highest  education,  free  to  all  citizens,  and  strictly  non-sectarian, 
should  ever  guide  the  state  educational  policy.  The  state,  with  her 
great  resources,  should  make  her  work  so  perfect  that,  beside  her 
own,  the  fittest  to  survive  would  be  comparatively  few.  Should  the 
churches  wish  to  endow  theological  chairs  at  the  state  university, 
with  attendance  optional,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  weighty  ob- 
jection. Truth  that  would  skulk  rather  than  fight,  scarcely  deserves 
to  live.  With  this  liberal  policy  steadfastly  pursued,  millionaires 
may  in  time  think  it  as  well  to  give  their  thousands  to  endow  a  pro- 
fessorship in  an  institution  that  shall  die  only  with  the  state  itself — 
as  to  found  the  Excelsior  Collegiate  University,  that  may  decline  and 
fall  within  the  next  decade.  But  the  question  is  little  affected  by 
the  prospective  wisdom  or  folly  of  our  rich  men  in  the  disposition  of 
their  property.  In  supplying  to  the  fullest  extent  that  directive 
talent  which  gives  the  state  vigor  and  perpetuity;  in  furnishing  La- 
bor her  most  faithful  ally  and  tending  to  abolish  class  distinctions; 
in  rendering  more  efficient  the  work  of  education  in  lower  depart- 
ments; in  providing  the  state  with  the  best  teaching  force;  and  in 
giving  the  most  complete  facilities  of  instruction  at  the  least  aggre- 
gate cost — we  find  conclusive  reasons  that  the  Higher  Education  is  a 
legitimate  and  most  important  function  of  the  State. 
Bead  at  Milwaukee,  July  6.  W.  R.  Lawrence. 


"For  the  Night  Cometh." 


Work  while  daylight  lingers, 

Before  comes  the  night; 
Sre  the  rosy  flneers 

or  the  sanset  liKht 
Paint  the  skies  with  glory, 

And  the  gol  dec  day. 
Like  some  finished  story, 

Softly  dies  away. 
Mom  in  glowing  beaaty 

Come  across  the  lea. 


Bearing  many  a  duty, 

O,  my  soal,  to  thro. 
Hast  thon  bravely  taken 

Up  thy  work  to-day  H 
Or  hast  thoa  forsaken 

Duty,  and  iu  Play— 
Seeking  after  pleasure. 

Spent  the  precious  hours! 
As  If  life  were  leisure— 

But  a  path  thro'  flowers ! 

Beatrice  M.  Tuatne. 


i 
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IS  THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSION  OVER-STOCKED? 

We  have  heard  much  said  of  late  about  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  The  "granger"  and  the  "greenbacker"  have  heard  of  it; 
and  the  rural  editor  is  delivering  himself  upon  *iabor  and  capital," 
"supply  and  demand,"  "production  and  over-production." 

We  have  had  urged  upon  us  at  times  the  teaching  of  Political  Econ- 
omy; let  us  consider,  now,  for  a  little  while,  the  political  economy  of 
teaching. 

It  is  believed  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  universal^ 
that  no  avocations  or  channels  of  supply  are  exempt  from  their  oper- 
ation. InsufiScient  supply  of  any  kind  of  labor,  as  of  any  other  com- 
modity, occasions  increased  price;  and  increased  price,  in  turn,  in- 
creases the  supply  by  drawing  from  other  channels.  But  the  current 
being  once  turned  in  any  given  direction,  is  apt  to  continue  its  flow 
too  long,  and  to  bring  too  many  from  other  occupations  to  that  in 
which  a  lively  demand  has  arisen.  And  not  only  are  too  many  like- 
ly to  seek  the  new  industry,  but  the  flow  will  consist  largely  of  those 
who  have  been  the  less  successful  in  other  occupations.  Thus,  after 
a  scarcity  an  over-supply  is  likely  to  arise,  and  that  of  a  poor  quality. 
Then  the  opposite  process  sets  in  and  the  surplus  supply  drifts  off  to 
meet  other  and  newer  demands. 

The  ratio  of  supply  and  demand  is,  therefore,  oscillatory — never 
long  at  rest,  but  slowly  swaying  with  more  or  less  amplitude  of  vi- 
bration. In  what  stage  of  the  vibration  is  the  work  of  teaching  at 
the  present  time — in  that  of  scanty  supply,  of  over-supply,  or  of  un- 
stable equilibrium? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  as  it  might 
seem.  On  one  hand,  we  hear  much  about  the  dearth  of  teaching 
force.  It  is  proclaimed  aloud  that  the  great  want  of  our  public  edu- 
cational system  is  teachers.  How  shall  the  children  of  the  republic 
be  taught  except  they  have  a  teacher,  and  how  shall  he  teach  except 
he  be  sent?  And  so,  we  are  told  that  normal  schools  are  a  positive 
necessity  to  our  public  system;  that  those  now  in  existence  are  by 
no  means  meeting  the  demands  of  the  state;  that  their  courses  of 
study  should  be  shortened  that  they  may  send  more  workera  into  the 
vineyard.  Young  men  and  women  are  appealed  to  to  devote  them- 
selves permanently  to  the  work  of  teaching.  People  of  the  olden 
time  complain,  and  with  reason,  that  the  public  teaching  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  young  and  immature  persons;  that  men  and  women  of 
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experience  and  maturity  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  schools 
as  formerij;  and  they  assign  as  the  reason  for  this,  that  schools  have 
so  multiplied  and  the  demand  has  so  increased,  that  there  is  now  no 
adequate  supply  of  properly  aged  and  qualified  teachers  for  them. 
We  are  in  the  condition  of  large  demand  and  insufiScient  supply. 

If  this  be  the  correct  view  of  the  case,  our  state  is  surely  a  hopeful 
one — the  remedy  will  be  promptly  forthcoming.  Every  other  occu- 
pation in  the  country  seems  to  be  over-stocked.  There  are  too  many 
lawyers,  too  many  doctors,  merchants,  artisans  of  every  kind,  if  we 
may  believe  the  report  of  those  who  in  all  of  these  walks  are  meeting 
the  daily  pressure  of  sharp  competition.  Even  the  agriculturist  be- 
gins to  suspect  that  he  is  suffering  from  over-production.  Surely, 
then,  if  the  teacher's  profession  lack  for  workers,  there  will  be  a 
prompt  response  to  its  call.  Men  will  push  from  other  occupations 
to  this;  the  Normal  schools  and  the  colleges  will  be  thronged  with  those 
preparing  to  teach,  and  the  demand  will  be  soon  supplied. 

But  there  it  another  side  to  this  matter.  There  is  a  counter-com- 
plaint that  there  are  too  many  teachers  already.  The  young  man  who 
has  spent  years,  it  may  be,  in  fitting  himself  for  teaching  goes  out  in 
quest  of  a  place  to  work.  He  finds  "  school-hunting  "  no  easy  or  de- 
lightful task.  He  is  told  by  the  school  officers  that  they  have  scores 
of  applicants  for  every  vacancy ;  mayhap,  that  they  must  needs  even 
conceal  the  fact  of  an  occasional  vacancy,  lest  they  be  bored 
to  death  by  the  throngs  of  eager  candidates.  He  finds  that 
such  active  competition  in  school-hunting  has  naturally  very 
much  depressed  the  wages  for  school-teaching.  And  he  will 
find,  further,  that  his  competitors  are  not  mere  unvouched-for  ad- 
venturers, but  that  for  every  hundred  schools  perhaps  two  hundred 
persons  are  legally  certified  by  the  proper  officials  as  qualified  to  teach. 
What  has  become  of  that  great  demand,  that  vacuum  that  was  call- 
ing for  him  so  loudly?  Was  he  not  assured  all  through  his  hard- 
fought  days  of  preparation  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  teach- 
ers? And  is  he  not  now  keenly  conscious  that  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  schools?    What  is  the  answer  to  this  riddle? 

To  leave  behind  our  imagined  but  not  imaginary  young  man,  is  it  not 
evident,  in  the  face  of  all  the  talk  about  a  dearth  of  teachers,  that  the 
ranks  are  already  crowded  to  overflowing?  Do  we  not  see  teachers 
every  year  driven  into  other  employments  by  the  sharpness  of  com- 
petition?   Are  not  those  who  remain  constantly  subject  to  under- 
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bidding,  and  the  other  interferences  which  belong  to  an  over-stocked 
profession? 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  not  warn  young  men  away  from  this 
work  and  so  do  them  a  service  and  protect  ourselves  at  the  same  time? 
If  this  is  a  case  of  over-production,  as  so  many  teachers  and  others 
believe,  is  it  not  time  to  imitate  the  woolen  weavers  and  the  coal 
miners,  by  ceasing  production?  Should  we  not  close  the  "  doomed 
Normal  schools"  or  convert  them  into  shoe-factories?  Shall  we  not, 
too,  be  wise  in  our  generation? 

But  I  know  that  you  are  already  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  tell 
me  that  I  am  setting  up  a  man  of  straw;  that  there  is  no  such  over- 
supply  of  teachers,  as  I  have  pictured;  that  they  are  right  who  pro- 
claim an  urgent  demand  for  teachers;  that  this  demand  is  for  qualified 
teachers;  while  the  over-supply  is  of '^ dead-beats,"  leeches,  school- 
keepers,  educational  tramps. 

To  which  I  answer:  (1.)  Do  you  call  him  a  tramp  who  walks 
forth  with  legfil  and  legally  obtained  certificate  "  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern "  that  the  bearer  thereof  is  qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching  pub- 
lic schools?  And  (2.)  Why  are  not  the  poor,  the  unqualified  aspi- 
rants for  teachers'  wages  driven  to  the  wall?  Why  do  not  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  supply  and  demand  here  work  to  exclude  the  unfit 
workers  by  the  sheer  force  of  competition?  A  surplus  of  would-be 
teachers  ought  to  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  their 
patrons,  at  least;  whatever  might  be  the  eflfect  on  the  army  of  can- 
didates. The  ordinary  operation  of  the  principle  of  self-interest  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser  or  employer,  ought  to  conduce  here  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  success  of  the  qualified  teacher. 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  face  a  strange  element  of  the  problem, 
in  the  fact  that  cheapness  rather  than  fitness  is  the  desideratum  with 
most  school  officers.  The  question  is  not:  "  How  much  service  can 
you  return  us  for  our  money?"  but,  '*  For  how  little  money  will  you 
serve  us?"  And  the  questions  are  very  widely  diffprent  in  their  force, 
however  similar  in  form. 

I  do  not  forget  that  in  some  quarters  there  is  an  intelligent  demand 
for  intelligent  teaching,  and  a  disposition  to  remunerate  good  service 
reasonably.  But  the  demand  for  ability  and  culture,  at  their  price,  is 
limited  though  constant.  The  general  demand  is  for  mediocrity  and 
cheap  inefficiency  at  their  price.     Were  it  not  so,  were  the  whole  de- 
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mand  for  good  teachers,  it  would  be  met.  There  would  be  an  influx 
from  other  ranks,  and  our  higher  schools  would  be  taxed  with  the 
preparation  of  good  material. 

But,  to  return  to  the  matter  as  it  is,  the  principle  of  self-interest 
has  not  ceased  to  act;  but  ignorance  obscures  the  path  of  true  self-in- 
terest,— a  state  of  affairs  very  common,  but  very  little  taken  into  ac- 
count by  many  theorizers  in  political  economy. 

Intelligent  self-interest  would  quickly  profit  the  schools  through 
even  a  quasi  over-supply  of  teachers,  and  profit  the  qualified  teach- 
ers at  the  same  time;  but  ignorant,  untaught  self-interest  has  been 
'*  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  "  since  the  world  began,  Jind  ever  the 
chief  hindrance  to  the  proper  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.     And  this  ignorace  manifests  itself  in  a  dual  form. 

Not  only  is  there  dullness  as  to  what  true  self-interest  demands  in 
school  expenditure;  but  there  is  also  a  woful  lack  of  discernment 
shown  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  even  where  good  ones  are  desired 
and  paid  for.  And  the  school  boards,  often  victimized  and  disappointed 
in  their  endeavors  to  secure  efficient  workers,  come  to  a  state  of  des- 
pair or,  worse  yet,  of  indifference. 

And  is  there  no  relief  for  all  this?  Must  we  wait  through  the 
centuries  for  the  average  school-officer  to  "  develop  "  to  intelligence? 
Must  the  schools  bear  the  infliction  of  cheap  (?)  teachers  until  school 
boards  become  wisely  liberal  and  liberally  wise?  Must  the  fine  gold 
of  the  teacher's  profession  continue  to  be  so  often  thrown  aside  for 
the  more  plentiful  pewter?  Is  there  not  something  which  can  be 
done  at  once  to  help  school  officers  in  their  choosing,  to  encourage 
and  protect  truly  qualified  teachers,  and  to  disperse  the  hungry  and 
calamorous  host  of  trarapish  school-hunters,  not  yet  as  numerous 
but  quite  as  pestilent  as  the  grasshoppers  on  the  Kansas  corn  ? 

Here  is  the  practical  turn  of  my  whole  inquiry,  and  if  I  can  sug- 
gest no  practical  relief  I  might  better  have  held  my  peace. 

If  I  mistake  not  the  County  Superintendency  of  this  State  was  in- 
stituted for  the  very  ends  before  mentioned, — to  protect  school  boards 
from  imposition  and  their  own  ignorance,  to  protect  the  true  teach- 
ers from  improper  competition,  and  to  discountenance  and  turn  away 
the  incompetent  and  unfit.  It  has  accomplished  much  for  which  it 
was  set,  and  has  fully  justified  its  own  existence.  I  am  a  steadfast 
defender  of  the  County  Superintendency  on  general  grounds,  and  yet 
I  stand  here  to  assert  that  it  is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  responsible  for 
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the  present  flooding  of  the  country  with  sham  teachers,  and  the  con- 
sequent low  rate  of  wages  and  low  grade  of  instruction.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, not  to  be  expected  that  men  should  rise  to  the  heights  of  moral 
heroism  on  $600  a  year,  and  a  political  tenure  of  office;  but  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  if  all  our  superintendents  had  the  courage  and  forti- 
tude to  cut  off  one-third  of  those  whom  they  now  license,  and  to 
weather  the  storm  which  would  follow,  our  whole  educational  work 
would  at  once  take  a  step  upward  in  quality  and  efficiency,  more  than 
equivalent  to  all  the  progress  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  best  young 
minds  of  all  the  State  would  be  drawn  towards  the  work  of  teaching, 
because  sure  of  remunerative  occupation;  the  higher  schools  would 
be  stimulated  to  more  active  production;  the  lower  schools  would 
feel  the  breath  of  their  life;  and  our  whole  work  would  rise  to  a 
higher  plane. 

I  believe  that  in  our  discussions  here  we  should  not  amuse  our- 
selves by  riding  tilts  at  imaginary  evils,  but  that  we  should  inquire 
out  the  really  weak  spots  in  our  system  and  then  strive  to  apply  ju- 
dicious but  effective  remedies.  And  I  verily  believe  that  this  preva- 
lent policy  of  over-licensing  is  one  most  thoroughly  and  positively 
mischievous.  If  in  a  county  requiring,  say,  70  teachers,  150  persona 
be  licensed  to  teach — and  that,  too,  in  a  county  where  very  few  are 
really  qualified  and  all  school  work  is  at  a  very  low  stage — what 
must  be  the  inevitable  result?  Surely  this  is  a  kind  of  "inflation" 
about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  judgment  among  thinking 
men. 

Again,  a  sort  of  local  "  protection  "  is  often  inaugurated  which  is 

also  utterly  vicious  and  absurd.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  in  the  educational  administration  of  a  county,  to  set  the 
standard  of  qualification  so  high  as  to  drive  off  the  drones  and  moths 
that  infest  the  hive,  and  to  draw  into  their  places  good,  healthy  work- 
ers from  without,  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 

whole. 
Yet  I  have  heard  a  County  Superintendent,  one  of  the  best  and 

most  active  in  the  State,  artlessly  announce  that  he  would  allow  "no 

imported  teachers  in  his  district."  He  should  always  "  license  enough 

teachers  to  run  the  schools  of  his  county."    And  of  course  he  made 

his  declaration  good  by  licensing  more  than  were  necessary.    This  is 

protection  with  a  vengeance.    It  is  practically  saying,  "let  us  have 

poor  schools,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  foster  home  industry." 
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Away  with  all  such  doctrine!  Let  all  men  entrusted  with  educa- 
tional supervision  stand  up  to  their  duty  and  be  responsible  men,  not 
mere  temporizers  deeply  mindful  of  re-election. 

But  in  calling  upon  the  superintendents  to  discard  the  whole  low- 
er stratum  of  their  teaching  force,  so-called,  I  am  not  simply  asking 
for  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  literary  acquirements.  Ability  to 
teach  what  one  has  to  teach,  and  ability  to  rightly  mold  character 
and  influence  to  riq^ht  conduct,  are  the  main  considerations  always; 
and  these  things  are  not  always  shown  by  the  percentages  acquired 
at  a  written  examination. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  one-fourth  of  the  licenses  now  in  force 
should  be  denied  a  re-issue  without  materially  raising  the  literary 
standard.  I  am  aware  of  the  courage  which  such  a  step  would  de- 
mand; I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  efficient  super- 
intendent at  every  turn;  and  I  therefore  advocate  such  an  increase  of 
authority  and  responsibility  in  both  County  and  State  supervision  as 
will  make  a  more  rigorous  policy  in  licensing  not  only  possible  but 
practicable. 

But  while  an  increased  stringency  in  licensing  teachers  will  do  very 
much  to  displace  the  worthless  and  encourage  the  efficient  to  enter 
the  work  and  continue  in  it,  there  is  much  else  that  may  well  be  done. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  matter  needs  education,  and  that  educa- 
tion should  be  directly  attempted.  Tf  teachers'  institutes  and  meet- 
ings are  good,  why  not  meetings  of  school  officers  also?  Suppose 
that  the  school  officers  of  each  county  were  required,  and  paid,  to 
meet  the  State  and  County  Superintendents,  for  at  least  one  full  day 
in  each  year,  would  not  the  good  effect  be  speedily  appreciable  in 
more  directions  then  one? 

Better  yet,  if  the  number  of  school  officers  in  the  State  could  be 
decreased  to  one-fourth  its  present  limit,  and  their  efficiency  corres- 
pondingly increased,  what  might  we  not  expect  in  the  way  of  wiser 
selection  of  teachers,  increased  attractions  in  the  work,  and  a  true 
equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  teachers'  profession?  The 
township  system  of  school  government  will  do  this  for  us.  Let  us, 
therefore,  work  steadily  and  persistently  for  the  incoming  of  the 
township  system. 

And,  meanwhile,  let  us  assure  the  unpromising  and  weak  that  the 
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profession  is  over-stocked,  while  we  say  to  the  promising  and  strong 
that  "  there  is  always  room  at  the  top." 

Read  at  Madison,  Dec,  27th,  A.  Salisbury. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  MINUS  SIGN. 

There  are  two  distinct  uses  of  the  minus  sign;  first  to  denote  an 
operation,  second,  to  designate  a  kind  of  quantity'.  We  employ  the 
one  or  the  other  according  as  we  connect  or  disconnect  the  sign  with 
the  quantity  to  which  it  is  afiSxed.  For  example,  what  is  meant  by 
8a— 5a?  First,  it  means  that  one  quantity  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
another  of  like  kind.  Illustrations  :  A  man  had  8a  dollars,  and  spent 
5a;  how  many  had  he  left?  A  force  of  8a  lbs.  was  pulling  upon  an 
object,  and  5a  ceased  acting;  how  many  remained?  A  man  rowed  8a 
miles  up  a  stream,  and  then  floated  5a  miles  down  the  current;  how 
far  was  he  from  his  starting  ? 

Second,  it  means  that  quantities  of  exactly  opposite  character, 
tending  to  neutralize  each  other,  are  put  together,  and  the  net  result 
is  required.  Illustrations:  A  man  possesses  8a  dollars,  but  owes  5a; 
what  is  his  net  property?  A  force  of  8a  lbs.  is  drawing  an  ol)ject  in 
one  direction,  and  a  force  of  5a  lbs.  is  endeavoring  to  pull  it  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction;  what  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces?  A 
man  rowed  8a  miles  up  a  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  the  current 
bore  him  5a  miles  down  the  stream,  what  actual  progress  did  he  make? 

From  the  failure  to  distinguish  these  two  uses  of  the  signs,  much 
of  the  prevalent  mystification  on  the  subject  arises.  We  propose  a 
brief  ex  ainination  of  the  doctrine  of  signs,  as  they  occur  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations. 

First,  consider  Addition,  This,  in  Algebra,  must  be  defined  as  sim- 
ply putting  together  two  or  more  quantities,  and  finding  their  net  re- 
sult. Quantities  having  the  same  sign  (and  similar  as  to  literal  part) 
jire  like  in  their  character,  and  hence  their  net  result  is  the  sum  of 
their  co-efl5cients :  e.g.+lla+6a=17a ;-— 5a  and — 9a=  — 14a,  i.  e.,  5  minus 
a's  and  9  minus  a's  equal  14  minus  a's.  Quantities  having  different 
signs  are  unlike  or  opposite  in  their  character,  tending  to  counteract 
each  other,  and  hence  their  net  result  is  the  difference  of  their  coef- 
ficients: e.  g.  add  -f7a  and — 10a;  — 10a  may  be  separated  into  — 7a 
and  — 3a;  — 7a  cancels+7a;  and  3a  remains  as  the  result.  So,  if  the 
plus  quantity  is  greater,  part  of  it  is  consumed  in  canceling  the  mi- 
nus quantity,  and  a  plus  part  remains. 
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Next  we  will  take  Subtraction.  The  first  case  is  subtracting  quan- 
tities with  like  signs,  the  minuend  being  numerically  the  greater. 
This  is  simply  removing  part  of  a  quantity,  and  leaving  a  remainder, 
which  must  necessarily  be  like  the  whole:  e.  g.  6a  from  11a  leaves  5a; 
--6a  from  — 11a  leaves  — 5a.  The  next  case  is  subtracting  quantities 
with  unlike  signs.  This  is  removing  an  opposing  quantity  which 
was  previously  held  in  check,  and  therefore  increases  the  prevailing 
quantity.  Just  here  lies  the  whole  mystery  of  the  minus  sign  in  al- 
gebra. If  this  can  be  thorougly  understood  it  will  be  found  the  key 
to  the  whole  position.    We  will  therefore  look  at  it  more  carefully. 

Let  it  be  required  to  subtract  — 4a  from  7a.  What  does  this  mean? 
Evidently  you  cannot  remove  a  quantity  which  does  not  exist.  You 
can  take  4a  from  7a  because  it  is  a  part  of  7a,  but  how  can  you  sub- 
tract— 4a  from  6a,  when  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  not  contained  in  7a? 
Evidently  it  must  be  shown  to  exist  there,  or  it  cannot  be  removed. 
Now  the  7a  mciy  be  considered  the  result  of  a  previous  putting  to- 
gether of  unlike  quantities,  of  which  part  of  the  positive  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  negative,  and  a  part,  the  excess^  remained.  Now  when 
the  negative  is  removed,  the  positive  that  was  held  in  check  by  it  is 
set  free,  and  is  added  to  the  other  positive.  Subtracting  or  removing 
a  negative,  therefore,  is  setting  free  or  adding  an  equal  positive.  To 
subtract  — 4a  from  7a,  you  must  consider  7a  equal  to  11a — 4a,  and  then 
subtracting  the  — 4a  leaves  11a.     Hence  to  subtract  — 4a,  add  +  4a. 

To  make  this  still  more  plain,  let  us  employ  an  illustration.  Sup- 
pose the  positive  quantity  represent  property,  and  the  negative  quan- 
tity debt.  Required  to  subtract  a  debt  of  $4  from  a  proper^  of  $7. 
Now  if  this  means  $7  of  cash  in  hand,  you  can't  subtract  a  debt  from 
it,  because  a  debt  is  not  included  in  it.  In  order  to  subtract  the 
debt,  it  must  be  included  in  the  thing  from  which  you  are  subtract- 
ing; the  $7  must  represent  the  excess  of  the  man's  property  over  his 
debt.  If  he  has  a  net  property  of  $7,  and  and  a  debt  of  4,  he  must 
have  an  aggregate  of  $11,  of  which  $4  is  held  to  offset  the  debt.  Let 
him  gain  enough  to  pay  ofiF  the  debt,  and  that  $4  is  freed,  making  his 
net  capital  $11.  So  that  the  moment  you  speak  of  subtracting  a 
debt,  you  imply  that  the  debt  exists,  and  hence  that  the  minuend  is 
net  capital  or  excess  of  property  over  debts.  So  of  any  negative 
quantity.  You  cannot  subtract  it  unless  it  is  supposed  to  exist.  It 
does  not  exist  visibly.    Hence  it  exists  invisibly,  neutralized  by  an 
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equal  positive  quantity.  You  remove  the  negative,  and  the  neutral- 
izing positive  is  freed  and  added  to  the  minuend. 

We  must  also  consider  the  opposite  case.  Subtracting  a  positive 
Irom  a  negative  is  liberating  a  neutralizing  negative  and  adding  it  to 
the  negative,  and  in  no  other  sense  is  such  a  subtraction  possible.  If 
a  person  has  no  money  but  owes  $20,  his  condition  is  represented  by 
— 20.  It  cannot  become  any  worse,  by  loss,  because  he  has  nothing 
to  lose.  If,  however,  he  has  money  but  owes  $20  more  than  he  pos- 
sesses, his  condition  is  still  represented  by —  20,  and  whatever  he  loses 
will  increase  his  debt,  because  it  destroys  the  property  that  before  off- 
set part  of  the  debt.  By  this  consideration  of  property  and  debt,  we 
see  that  subtracting  property  is  adding  debt,  and  subtracting  debt  is 
adding  property.  Hence  -I-  representing  property,  and  —  debt,  either 
kind  of  quantity  is  subtracted  by  changing  its  sign  and  adding. 

Dropping  the  illustration,  this  may  be  made  more  general  as  fol- 
lows :  Plus  terms  represent  positive  value,  and  tend  to  increase  the 
quantity  to  which  they  belong ;  they  will  therefore  decrease  the 
quantity  from  which  they  are  taken,  and,  u:hen  considered  a  part  of 
the  difference^  become  negative.  Minus  terms  are  subtractive  in 
character,  and  decrease  the  quantity  to  which  they  belong.  Now 
any  thing  which  decreases  the  subtrahend,  will  increase  the  difference. 
Hence,  when  considered  a  part  of  the  difference^  they  are  positive 
terms. 

The  essential  thing  then  in  alebroic  subtraction  is  to  change  the 
signs.  This  being  done,  the  subtraction  is  performed ;  all  that  re- 
mains is  the  addition  or  reduction  of  the  terms.  In  this  way,  we 
may  explain  all  subtraction,  whether  the  signs  are  alike  or  unlike, 
and  whether  the  minuend  or  the  subtrahend  is  the  greater. 

Next  consider  Multiplication.  And  first,  multiplying  by  a  positive 
quantity  is  taking  the  multiplicand  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  the  multiplier,  and  does  not  change  its  sign.  For  example,  7ax3 
means  7a  taken  three  times,  and  equals  21a;  so  —  7aX3  means  — 7a 
taken  three  times  and  equals  — 21a.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  multiplication  possible.  You  cannot  take  a  quantity 
a  minus  number  of  times.  What  then  does  7aX  — 3  mean?  It  means 
that  7a  is  first  to  be  multiplied  by  3  and  then  subtracted,  that  7a  is 
not  to  be  taken  3  times,  but  to  be  taken  away  3  times.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  to  take  away  7a  from  any  quantity,  will  be  to  decrease 
it  by  7a  or  to  affix  —  7a  to  it.    To  take  it  away  3  times  will  be  to  af- 
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fix  —  21a.  Hence  7a  X  —3  =  —  21a.  To  take  away  —7a,  is  to  take 
away  a  term  which  cancels  a  positive  term.  Taking  it  away,  there- 
fore, frees  or  adds  an  equivadent  positive  term,  +  7a.  To  take  it 
away  3  times  adds  +21a.    Hence  —7a  X  —  3  =  -i  21a. 

Multiplication  then  can  only  be  performed  by  a  positive  quantity, 
and  that  not  considered  concretely,  as  distinguished  from  a  negative, 
but  considered  abstractly,  and  indicating  a  certain  number  of  times. 
A  negative  sign  affixed  to  the  multiplier  indicates  subtraction  after  the 
multiplication,  or  that  the  quantity  in  hand  is  to  be  taken  away 
a  certain  number  of  times. 

Lastly  we  will  look]sit  Division.  This  might  be  settled  by  reversing 
the  principles  established  in  multiplication,  considering  the  product 
as  the  dividend,  one  of  the  factors  as  the  divisor  and  the  other  as  the 
quotient.  But  fresh  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  its  separ- 
ate consideration. 

There  are  two  cases.  First,  when  the  signs  of  the  dividend  and  di- 
visor are  alike,  the  quotient  is  positive  ;  because  it  simply  tells  how 
often  the  divisor  must  be  repeated  to  make  the  dividend,  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  quantity  always  giving  a  like  quantity.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  signs  of  dividend  and  divisor  are  unlike,  the  quotient  is 
negative,  and  indicates  how  often  the  divisor  must  be  taken  away  to 
produce  the  dividend. 

For  example,  we  say  that  36a  *  divided  by  —  9a  =  — 4a.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Not  that  —  9a  is  contained  in  36a,  —  4a  times ;  that  is 
nonsensical.  No  operation  can  be  performed  — 4a  times.  The  minus 
indicates  subtraction,  and  the  result  shows  that — 9a  will  become  +  36a  * 
by  being  subtracted  4a  times,  and  in  no  other  way.  We  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  minus  in  the  quotient  is  altogether  a  different  thing 
from  the  minus  in  the  divisor.  The  latter  designates  a  kind  of  quan- 
tity, the  former  an  operation;  and  this  is  always  the  case.  A  minus 
quotient  is  never  to  be  interpreted  as  a  negative  quantity,  bui  simply 
as  showing  that  the  dividend  does  not  come  from  taking  the  divisor  a 
certain  number  of  times,  but  from  taking  it  away.  Arithmetic, 
wishing  to  ascertain  how  often  one  number  is  contained  in  another, 
requires  dividend  and  divisor  to  be  of  like  kind,  and  the  quotient  al- 
ways an  abstract  number.  Algebra  does  not  contradict  this  princi- 
ple, but  shows  in  addition  that  a  positive  quantity  may  be  obtained 
from  a  negative,  or  a  negative  from  a  positive,  by  subtraction,  and  in- 
dicates both  the  fact  and  the  number  of  these  subtractions  by  a  nega- 
tive quotient. 

^Vol.  VIII  No.  1. 
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A  negative  term,  considered  as  a  quantity,  is  concrete,  and  can 
never  be  the  result  of  a  division.  A  negative  quotient  is  to  be  taken, 
apart.  The  sign  shows  that  the  divisor  did  not  produce  the  dividend 
by  the  repetition  [of  itself,  but  by  its  repeated  subtraction  ;  and  the 
balance  of  the  tenn  shows  how  often  that  subtraction  was  performed. 

Carroll  College.  W.  L.  Rankin. 

^    m    
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SECOND-HAND  AIR. 

[These  remarks  on  ventilation,  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  are 
appropriate  to  the  season,  and  should  be  read  and  heeded  especially 
by  teachers.  There  may  be  a  greater  curse  to  the  school-room  than 
the  combination  of  poisons  termed  "  second-hand  air,"  but  our  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  assign  it  a  high  rank  among  the  evils  that  do 
most  afflict  that  nursery  of  intelligence. — Eds.] 

There  are  some  things  that  are  almost  as  good  at  second  hand  as 
when  bought  new.  Furniture,  for  instance,  that  has  been  carefuUv 
kept,  is  more  prized  by  many  people  than  that  which  is  fresh  from 
the  shop.  Diamonds  do  not  lose  their  luster  or  their  value  by  being 
handed  down  through  generations  of  fair  women.  Fine  laces  are 
treasured  as  among  the  most  precious  of  heir-looms.  Even  food 
served  up  the  second  time  may  be  quite  as  savory  and  nutritious  as 
when  first  brought  on  the  table,  and  a  nice  garment  made  over  new 
is  not  despised;  but  second-hand  air — is  it  to  be  for  a  moment  toler- 
ated? What  is  second-hand  air?  It  is  air  that  has  passed  through 
one,  two,  or  more  pairs  of  lungs,  to  which  it  has  largely  given  up  its 
most  precious  element,  and  from  which  it  has  received  a  load  of  effete 
animal  matter  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  also  received 
the  exhalations  of  the  body  and  has  become  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent loaded  with  excrementitious  matter,  and  more  fitted  to  fertilize 
barren  land  than  to  sustain  life. 

During  the  summer,  when  our  windows  and  doors  are  wide  open, 
it  is  easy  in  a  healthful  neighborhood  to  obtain  continual  supplies  of 
fresh  air;  but  so  soon  as  November  skies  are  above  us,  we  begin  to 
close  doors  and  windows,  and  tighten  their  joints  with  weather 
strips  to  exclude  the  least  entrance  of  the  outer  air.  Then  we  set  up 
cast-iron  stoves  and  keep  our  rooms  at  a  high  temperature,  as  though 
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a  sufiBcient  degree  of  heat  was  the  chief  thing  to  be  secured.  Very 
soon  the  debilitating  effect  of  this  regime  is  felt  in  the  diminished 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  its  concentration 
in  the  head.  Great  susceptibility  to  taking  cold  is  the  next  step  and 
toward  mid-winter  and  spring  the  system  is  just  ready  for  typhoid 
pneumonia,  which  carries  of  its  victims  by  scores  and  hundreds. 

If  our  dwelling-houses  are  badly  ventilated,  our  schools  and 
churches  are  immeasurably  worse.  Into  a  room  that  can  comforta- 
bly seat  40  scholars,  twice  that  number,  and  more,  are  often  crowded. 
Many  of  these  are  imperfectly  fed,  clothed,  and  cleansed  by  daily  or 
weekly  ablutions,  and  the  added  impurity'  of  air  caused  by  this  state 
of  things  is  greatly  multiplied.  At  recess  and  the  close  of  school, 
windows  and  doors  are  tightly  closed,  and  the  bad  air  shut  in  to  be 
breathed  again  each  successive  day.  *  The  teacher  accustomed  to  this 
atmosphere  does  not  perceive  how  unwholesome  it  is,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  who,  as  they  care  for  their 
children's  welfare,  should  visit  the  school  and  see  to  it  that  this  evil 
is  corrected.  Rarely  does  one  see  a  church  in  winter  with  open  win- 
dows during  either  Monday  or  Saturday.  On  both  these  days,  unless 
a  storm  is  raging,  the  air  should  have  free  access  to  the  interior,  on 
Monday  to  remove  the  unwholesome  exhalations  it  has  received,  so 
that  they  be  not  absorbed  by  the  cushions  and  the  plastering,  on  Sat- 
urday, that  the  still  dead  air  be  re-oxygenated  and  made  fit  for  the 
soul  to  mount  up  to  heaven  on.  How  can  one  mount  to  the  upper 
air,  much  less  to  heaven,  on  carbonic  acid  gas?  Most  of  the  teach- 
ing and  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  was  in  the  open  air,  by  the  seaside, 
on  the  mountain  top.  Even  He,  except  by  the  performance  of  a 
miracle,  could  not  have  held  his  hearers  as  he  did  had  they  been  shut 
within  the  close  walls  of  a  synagogue.  Forty  miles  above  us  extends 
this  great  aerial  ocean,  full  of  life  and  health  to  as  many  as  know  how 
to  use  it,  but  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  unwilling  to  learn  a 
"minister  of  death  unto  death." 


There  is  a  diminution  of  density  in  the  strata  of  the  e&rth's  crust 
which  lie  under  continents  and  mountains,  and  ar^  increase  of  den- 
sity in  the  strata  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean;  and  elevations  above 
the  mean  searlevel  are  accompanied  by  an  attenuation  of  the  matter 
of  the  crust  and  depressions  by  a  consolidation. 
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YE  PEDAGOGUE. 

A     CONTEMPLATIVE     BALLAD. 

[We  believe  there  are  few  things  more  thoroughly  and  quaintly  amusing  in 
all  pedagogical  literature  than  the  following  ballad  by  the  poet  Saxe.  It  has 
been  oAcn  reprinted,  but  never  in  the  Journal,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove 
acceptable  alike  to  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not  elsewhere  laughed 
over  it.— Eds.] 

Righte  learned  U  ye  Pedagogue, 

Fulle  apt  to  reade  and  spelle ; 
And  eke  to  teache  ye  parts  of  speeche. 

And  strap  ye  urchins  welle. 

For  as  'tis  meete  to  soake  ye  feetc, 

Ye  ailinge  heade  to  mende; 
Ye  younker's  pate  to  stimulate, 

He  beats  ye  other  ende ! 

Righte  lordlie  is  ye  Pedagogue 

As  any  turban'd  Turke ; 
For  welle  to  rule  ye  District  Schoole, 

It  is  no  idle  worke. 

For  oft  Rebellion  lurketh  there 

In  breasle  of  secrete  foes, 
Of  malice  fulle,  in  waite  to  pulle 

Ye  Pedagogue  his  nose ! 

Sometimes  he  heares,  with  trembling  feares, 

Of  ye  ungodlie  rogue 
On  mischief  bent,  with  felle  intent 

To  licke  ye  Pedagogue ! 

And  if  ye  Pedagogue  be  smalle. 

When  to  ye  battell  led. 
In  such  a  plighte,  God  send  him  mighte, 

To  break  3  e  rogue  his  head ! 

Daye  after  daye,  for  little  paye. 

He  teacheth  what  he  can, 
And  bears  ye  yoke,  to  please  ye  folke. 

And  ye  Committeeman. 

Ah!  many  cresses  hath  he  borne, 

And  many  trials  found, 
Ye  while  he  trudged  ye  district  through. 

And  boarded  rounde  and  rounde ! 


TRUE  EDUCATION. 

Ah!  many  a  steake  hath  he  deyount. 

That,  by  ye  taste  and  tsightc. 
Was  in  disdain,  *l  was  very  plaiife. 

Of  Day  his  patent  righte ! 

Fulle  solemn  is  ye  Pedagogue, 

Amonge  ye  noisy  clmrls; 
Yet  other  while  he  hath  a  smile 

To  give  ye  handsome  girls ! 

And  one — ye  fayrest  maide  of  all — 

To  cheere  his  wayninge  life, 
Shall  be,  when  Springe  ye  flowers  shall  bring 

Ye  Pedagogue  his  wife! 


TRUE  EDUCATION. 

True  education  does  not  lead  men  to  work  less,  but  to  work  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  It  teaches  one  to  use  the  whole  of  himself,  to  turn 
aU  his  powers  into  so  many  producing  forces.  Labor  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  brains  it  represents.  Skilled  workmen 
in  any  department  of  business  are  always  in.  demand.  Educated 
brain  will  draw  patronage  where  natural  ability  will  starve.  The 
skilled  hand,  the  trained  eye,  are  ever  m  demand. 

Every  trade  or  profession  is  crowded  with  unskilled,  unemployed 
members,  but  disciplined  talent  can  always  find  employment.  OtheY" 
things  being  equal,  one^s  success  depends  upon  the  amount  of  brains 
he  throws  into  his  business.  Every  successful  enterprise  has  a  think- 
ing, planning  mind  behind  it,  that  is  utilizing  available  forces.  A 
few  master  minds  lead  the  multitude. 

Thought,  well-directed  thought,  has  brought  the  forces  of  nature — 
heat,  water,  steam,  electricity  and  gravitation,  under  the  command  of 
man.  Education  increases  the  wealth-producing  power,  it  leads  to  a 
wise  economy  of  means,  it  renders  labor  intelligent,  pleasant.  In 
trade  it  is  capital  that  cannot  be  lost;  in  active  life  it  measures  one^s 
power  for  good. 

Education  pays  from  every  stand-point.  No  one  is  so  rich  that 
he  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  No  one  so  poor  that  he  need  despair 
of  getting  it. — Campus. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT, 


OPINIONS. 

Substantially  the  same  questions  are  sometimes  asked  and  answered 
more  than  once  under  this  department.  That  similar  questions  are 
repeatedly  asked,  implies  that  a  new  set  of  readers  will  see  the  an- 
swers, and  hence  occasional  repetition  is  allowable.  The  ingenuity  of 
our  correspondents  however  in  raising  new  questions  appears  to  be 
inexhaustible.  J.  B.  P. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  If  a  district  which  is  broken  up  and  attached  to  other  districts 
has  $200  on  hand,  raised  to  build  with,  is  it  to  be  returned  to  the  tax 
payers? 

A.  No,  it  is  to  go,  in  just  proportion,  to  the  districts  ti)  which  the 
extinguished  district  is  attached. 

Q.  We  hare  occupied  our  site  more  than  25  years,  but  have  no 
title  to  it.    What  can  be  done? 

A.  Obtain  a  title,  if  you  can;  if  not,  call  on  the  town  board  to  es- 
tablish the  site.    (Sees.  78,  79,  etc.) 
.  Q.  Can  a  district  vote  a  tax  to  pay  an  ex-clerk  for  past  services? 

A.  It  has  no  power  to  do  this.     Such  a  vote  or  payment  is  illegal. 

Q.  If  a  school  is  still  kept  in  a  condemned  school-house,  what  is  to 
be  done? 

A.  On  proper  evidence  of  the  fact,  the  State  Superintendent  would 
withhold  school  money  from  the  district,  in  the  annual  apportion- 
ment. 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Q.  Is  a  rule  adopted  by  the  board  that  pupils  of  proper  age,  etc., 
shall  read  compositions  and  speak  pieces,  although  parents  object, 
legal,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

A.  The  decision  aflSrms  the  power  of  the  board  to  make  rules.  To 
require  pupils  to  write  compositions  is  merely  an  exercise  in  gram- 
mar, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  sustained  a  teacher  in  re- 
quiring it,  on  that  ground.  To  speak  pieces  is  but  a  modification  of 
reading.  Both  exercises,  in  a  proper  degree,  are  quite  justifiable,  as 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  discipline  of  the  school.  I  think  such  a  rule 
is  legal. 
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Q.  If  a  list  of  text  books  is  adopted,  is  the  act  of  adoption  operative 
after  three  years? 

A.  Yes,  and  until  the  board  sees  fit  to  make  some  change. 

Q.  Can  a  district  or  board  loan  out  money  raised  to  build  with? 

A.  No,  neither  has  any  power  to  do  so. 

Q.  Can  a  board  bay  new  seats  without  a  previous  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict? 

A.  The  board  can  make  needful  repairs  and  provide  needful  ap- 
pendages for  the  school-house.  (Section  49.)  This  would  empower 
them  to  put  in  new  seats,  when  needed.  Prudence  would  dictate 
however,  that  any  considerable  expenditure  of  this  nature  should  be 
preceded  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  district. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS — ELECTION—  BOND — COMPENSATION — RECORDS. 

Q.  If  all  the  officers  in  a  district  are  elected  annually,  can  they  be 
considered  legal  officers? 

A.  The  district  can  simply  elect;  the  law  fixes  the  length  of  the 
term,  and  the  district  cannot  shorten  it.  Annual  elections  of  an  en- 
tire board  would  soon  leave  the  district  without  a  legal  organization. 
This  being  discovered,  the  town  board  should  be  asked  to  call  a  meet- 
ing to  re-organize. 

Q.  If  on  an  informal  ballot  A  is  found  to  have  a  majority  of  votes 
as  director,  and  is  then  elected  by  acclamation,  is  the  election  legal? 

A.  If  there  has  been  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority, 
the  election  is  legal,  whatever  the  method. 

Q.  If  a  treasurer  elect  accepts  by  receiving  books  and  papers,  need 
he  file  a  bond  if  not  demanded? 

A.  He  cannot  become  treasurer  unless  he  files  an  approved  bond 
within  ten  days.  The  books,  and  papers  should  not  be  given  to  him 
unless  he  does  this. 

Q.  Can  a  man^s  wife  sii^n  a  bond  for  her  husband,  if  elected  treas- 
urer, he  being  out  of  the  State? 

A.  This  would  not  answer  the  requirement  of  the  law. 

Q.  Is  not  the  clerk  entitled  to  partial  payment  before  the  end  of 
the  year?  If  an  order  is  drawn  to  that  effect  and  presented  to  the 
treasurer,  must  he  not  pay  it?. 

A.  His  compensation  is  to  come  from  a  tax  voted  for  that  purpose, 
and  until  this  is  collected,  no  payment  can  be  expected. 
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Q.  If  the  clerk  refuses  access  to  the  records,  even  to  the  board,  can 
he  be  compelled  to  produce  them  ? 

A.  Not  unless  some  legal  proceeding  involves  the  necessity  of  their 
production.  At  a  district  meeting  he  may  be  called  upon  to  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  one.  By  courtesy,  the  records  should  be  open  to 
reasonable  inspection  at  all  times. 

TAXES. 

Q.  Our  district-tax  was  returned  too  late,  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  clerk,  and  the  town  clerk  did  not  accept  the  return.  What 
can  be  done? 

A.  Rescind  it,  and  vote  a  tax,  at  a  special  meeting,  under  section 
64,  and  collect  it  in  the  district. 

Q.  If  an  insufficient  school  tax  is  levied  on  a  town  by  the  county 
boards  is  there  any  remedy? 

A.  Yes,  the  deficiency  may  be  transferred  by  the  town  board  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  school  fund  of  the  town,  and  the  fact  certi- 
fied by  the  town  clerk  to  the  State  Superintendent;  but  the  de- 
ficiency must  be  put  into  the  next  year's  levy  on  the  town.  (Chap. 
373,  laws  of  1876.) 

POWERS  OF  TEACHER. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  lock  the  door  against  tardy  pupils,  s^iy  at  10 
o'clock? 

A.  Such  a  course  is  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  school-house  is  a 
public  place.  The  tardiness  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  child.  It 
might  be  a  serious  discomfort  to  the  child  to  be  turned  back  home. 
He  would  lose  the  rest  of  the  day  or  half-day.  Let  the  school  be 
made  attractive.  See  the  parents.  Gall  in  the  board  and  have  such 
rules  adopted  as  seem  reasonable.  Such  as  are  allowable  in  a  city  or 
village,  may  be  unsuitable  however,  in  a  country  district. 

Q.  May  a  teacher  call  pupils  to  account  for  intruding  on  neighbor- 
ing premises? 

A.  This  is  proper.  Lawlessness  outside  the  school-house  is  to  be 
repressed  as  well  as  inside. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  detain  a  pupil  after  school  for  misbehavior,  or 
otherwise? 

A.  This  is  not  improper,  due  regard  being  had  to  age  of  pupil,  dis- 
tance from  home,  need  of  his  services  at  home,  etc. 
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INCX)lfPKTENT  TEACHER. 

Q.  If  a  board  hires  and  retains  a  teacher  wholly  incompetent,  and 
the  county  superintendent  refuses  to  take  away  her  certificate,  is  there 
any  redress — does  an  appeal  lie  to  the  State  Superintendent? 

A.  No  appeal  lies.  So  long  as  the  teacher  holds  a  certificate  she 
is  legally  qualified.  If  really  incompetent  to  teach,  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  keep  the  children  at  home.  Perhaps  she'll  then  resign. 
But  try  to  get  in  a  more  enlightened  board  and  a  more  faithful  super- 
intendent at  the  next  election.  A  superintendent  is  subject  to  re- 
moval for  willful  neglect  of  duty. 

RIGHT  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL. 

Q.  Can  a  property  holder  and  considerable  tax-payer  in  this  city 
send  his  children  here  free  of  tuition,  while  he  resides  outside  the 
city? 

Paying  taxes  does  not  confer  a  right  to  do  so.  It  is  governed  by 
residence.  There  would  be  equity  in  making  the  fee  for  attendance 
moderate,  in  such  a  case  as  you  mention. 

Q.  Two  boys  whose  mother  is  dead,  and  whose  father  sleeps  where 
night  overtakes  him,  are  attending  school  here,  and  staying  with  their 
nncle.     Should  tuition  be  charged  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not.  They  appear  to  have  no  home  or  residence 
elsewhere. 

GERMAN  SCHOOL.     ' 

Q.  May  such  a  school  be  taught  one  or  two  days  in  the  week, 
where  all  the  people  are  Germans? 

A.  There  is  no  legal  obstacle  in  the  way^  but  it  must  be  taught  as 
a  private  school;  money  raised  by  tax,  or  received  from  the  State 
must  not  be  used  for  the  purpose;  and  there  must  not  bo  less  than 
five  months  English  school  in  every  district — i.  e.,  100  days. 

Q.  Can  a  German  school  be  taught  every  other  day,  a  majority  of 
the  people  being  of  that  nationality? 

A.  This  would  not  do,  because  it  would  very  seriously  injure  the 
school  privileges  of  the  English  speaking  children.  The  proper  way 
would  be  for  the  people  who  want  a  German  school  to  have  it  after 
the  English  school  term  is  out.  No  school  but  an  English  school 
can  be  a  legal  public  school. 
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EDUCA.TIONAL  MEETINGS. 


Executive  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Wisconsia  Teachers*  Assoctalion  convened  in  Executive  Session  in  Mad- 
iaon,  December  27,  187^^^  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.    President  M.T.  Park  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  bjr  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt. 

The  secretary  being  absent,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sprague  was  chosen  'pro  ttm. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Normal  Schools,  Mr.  McAlister,  pre. 

sented  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's  Address 
relating  to  Normal  Schools,  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report: 

As  the  whole  question  of  Normal  School  education  is  to  be  fully  discussed 
by  the  association  at  this  session,  and  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  present 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  the  committee  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  go  into 
any  detail  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  would  simply  recommend  that  the  fullest  opportunity  be  al- 
lowed for  the  discussion,  as  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  definite  conclusions 
on  the  subject,  and  introducing  such  changes  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration  of  the  schools  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable, 
liespectfully  submitted, 

James  MacAlister,  ) 

A.  J.  HuTTON,  \  Gommiitec, 

M.  KiRWAN,      .  ) 

The  report  was  received,  and  in  view  of  the  absence  of  several  persons  who 
were  to  have  taken  part  in  its  discussion,  the  report  on  "Geological  Survey" 
was  then  read  by  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Discussion  of  the  report  was  opened  by  Mr.  Chandler,  and  continued  briefly 
by  other  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  subject  was  recommitted  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  memorialize  the  legislature  to  make  provision  for 
a  proper  completion  of  the  survey. 

It  was  voted  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  regarding  a  mutual 
interchange  of  specimens  by  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Association  then  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

After  recess,  the  President  called  up  the  order  of  business  that  was  passed 
in  the  morning— Discussion]  of  the  report  on  "  Normal  Schools."  The  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Reynolds  and  continued  by  Messrs.  Phelps, 
Searing,  Bascom,  Pradt,  Chandler,  Miss  Stewart,  and  Mr.  MacAlister.  On  mo- 
tion of  Supt.  Searing,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  same  committee, 
with  instructions  to  report,  at  sometime  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
session,  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying  what  seemed  to  the  sense  of  those 
present,  as  evinced  by  the  discussion. 

After  recess,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Teachers*  Examinations  was 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  North,  chairman. 
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Questions  were  asked  by  Messrs.  Emery,  MacAlister,  Chandler,  Albce,  and 
Salisbury,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Albce  to  adopt  the  report,  quite  a  discus- 
sion was  called  out,  and  it  was  finally  voted  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table  until 
the  evening  session. 

President  Bascom  extended  an  invitation  to  all  members  of  the  Association 
to  visit  Science  Hall,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Adjourned. 

EvENiKo  Session. 

Voted  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Teachers^  Examinations  be  taken 
up  and  again  read.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  secretary  pro  teni,  in  whose 
possession  the  report  was,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  subject  on  the  programme — "  Is  the  Teacher's  Profession  Overstocked  ?" 
Mr.  Salisbury  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Voted  that  the  report  on  ** Teachers'  Examinations"  be  laid  on  the  table  un- 
til the  next  session. 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  report  on  "  State  Educa- 
tional System,"  by  Supt.  Searing.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  following 
gentlemen : 

Mr.  Johnson  wished  to  know  why  county  superintendents  should  not  be 
appointed  for  more  than  three  years. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  that  if  the  report  could  be  adopted  and  its  pro- 
visions put  in  force,  they  might  prove  beneficial,  but  considered  that  it  would 
not  be  feasible  so  long  as  the  appointing  power  was  vested  in  a  body  of  men 
who  are  elected  by  political  parties. 

Mr.  Wood  cited  tbe  case  of  New  York  where  county  superintendents  are 
appointed,  and  thought  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  in  favor  of  some  such  system  as  the  one  proposed.  Said  that 
the  danger  to  the  common  schools  was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State.  Those  States  having  a  unification  of  interests  in  educa- 
tional matters  have  a  great  advantage  over  us.  The  trouble  with  many  of  our 
country  schools  is  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  them.  They  need  inspira- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pradt  thought  that  the  time  for  a  State  Board  of  Education,  as  suggested 
in  the  report,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Advocated,  in  the  appointment  of  county 
superintendents,  a  medium  between  election  and  appointment  by  a  State  board, 
namely,  by  the  college  of  Township  Boards.  The  Township  Board  suggested 
by  the  report,  should  consist  of  more  than  three  members.  Did  not  favor  too 
radical  changes. 

Mr.  Phelps  approved  the  report.  Said  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
The  main  features  of  the  plan  suggested  were  in  force  in  New  Jersey.  Gave 
something  of  the  history  of  the  movement  in  that  state.  No  state  has  made 
such  progress  in  the  same  time  as  has  New  Jersey  under  a  State  Board.  Mas. 
sachusetts,  Connecticut  and  some  other  states  are  working  under  a  similar  or- 
ganization. No  danger  of  a  system  thus  carried  on,  becoming  a  political  ma- 
chinc.    Such  a  result  had  not  occurred  in  the  states  adopting  it. 
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Mr.  Guernsey  corrected  a  statement  of  Mr.  Pradt,  iu  relation  to  tnc  Penn- 
sylvania system.  The  township  system  in  that  state  was  first  made  optional, 
afterward  obligatory.  Was  well  liked.  There  are  six  directors  in  each  town- 
ship, who  elect  the  County  Superintendent.  Thought  that  $2,000,000  raised  by 
state  tax  would  be  much  more  useful  than  the  same  amount  used  according  to 
the  present  plan. 

Mr.  MacAlister  was  in  favor  of  making  haste  slowly.  It  would  be  well  to 
discuss  the  question  until  it  is  thoroughly  understood.  Great  need  ot  the 
suggested  reform.  List  of  defects  given  in  the  report,  might  be  much  en- 
larged.  No  part  of  our  governmental  organization  is  s»  mismanaged  as  our 
schools.  This  is  due  to  the  defects  mentioned  in  the  report.  Thought  that 
the  proposed  system  would  not  become  a  "  political  machine.'*  Was  in  favor 
of  civil  service  reform  in  all  departments  of  government.  The  schools  should 
take  the  first  step  in  separating  politics  from  civil  service.  Referred  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Canadian  school  system.  We  must  approach  the  question  of 
taxation  cautiously.  People  are  not  educated  in  this  point.  People  do  not 
all  understand  that  government  is  only  the  means  of  doing  that  for  them 
which  they  cannot  so  well  do  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Walker  th9ught  his  point  well  taken.  That-the  discussion  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  of  the  proposition  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  a  grand  return- 
ing board,  indicated  a  danger  in  the  direction  indicated  m  his  first  remarks. 

Mr  Junor,  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  the  report. 

President  Bascom  offered  the  following:  resolution: 

Betolvedj  That  we.  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  do  hereby  express  to 
the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  our  desire  that  a  uniform  state  tax,  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools,  be  imposed,  aggregating  annually,  with  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  not  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  the  schools,  one  half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  tax  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  attendance 
upon  the  schools  in  any  locality. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Chandler  had  seen  nothing  to  make  him  believe  that  such  a  system 
would  degenerate  into  a  political  machine.  The  district  board  was  not  a  po- 
litical machine.  No  denial  of  the  evils  enumerated.  Has  the  proposed  system 
in  itself,  a  promise  of  remedy  ior  these  evils?  The  fact  of  the  experiment 
having  been  successfully  made  in  one  state  was  better  than  mere  argument. 
People  not  entirely  satisfied  with  their  schools.  Reason  for  cutting  down  the 
expenses  of  schools  in  many  cases,  is  the  small  value  of  the  schools.  Thought 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  evils  attending  our  common  schools  could  be  done 
away  with  by  the  adoption  of  the  township  system. 

Mr.  Delaney  was  opposed  to  any  system  of  appointive  power.  Thought  the 
power  to  create  a  state  board  might  be  as  safely  entrusted  with  the  people,  as 
with  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Rockwood  spoke  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  Salisbury  [proposed  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu 
tion: 

Jiesolved,  That  the  report  now  before  us  from  the  committee  on  a  state  sys- 
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tern  of  edacation  be  hereby  adopted  as  expressing,  in  its  general  plan,  the 
sense  of  this  association. 

The  resolationwas  adopted. 

Association  adjourned  to  9  o'clock,  Thursday  morning. 

Thursday,  Dec.  28. — Mobnikg  Session. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

Mr.  MacAlister,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Normal  Schools,  asked  to  be 
relieved  trom  making  any  further  report.  Committee  was  discharged  without 
farther  consideration  of  tbc  Subject. 

Mr.  Graham  then  presented  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  An  unforseen  combination  of  circumstances  prevented  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  from  making  a  report  at  close  of  session  in  July,  there- 
fore the  committee  respectfully  ask  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  following 
report  at  this  session,  and  move  its  adoption. 

Betolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended 
to  us,  by  the  Press  of  the  State,  in  giving  notice  of  this  meeting,  and  to  the  city 
dailies  of  Milwaukee  for  special  reports;  to  the  Hotels  and  the  various  lines 
of  Railroads  ana  Steamboats,  which  have  given  us  reduced  rates  of  entertain- 
mcnt  and  fare. 

Besolvedy  That  our  hearts  feel^  more  than  words  can  express,  our  obligations 
to  the  able  corps  ef  Milwaukee  Teachers,  who  arranged  so  admirably,  and  car- 
ried  out  so  perfectly  and  munificently  their  plans  for  our  comtort,  pleasure  and 
profit;  to  Prof.  Geo.  Brosius  and  his  class,  for  the  exhib  tion  of  School  Gym- 
nastics; to  Prof.  Priem  and  the  children  for  their  admirable  concert;  to  the 
officers  and  band  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  for  their  hospitable  entertain, 
ment;  to  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell,  who  so  kindly  invited  the  Association 
to  bis  beautiful  residence  and  grounds,  and  especially  to  Hon.  Joshua  Stark, 
President  of  Milwaukee  School  Board,  and  Supt.  MacAllster,  the  prime  movers 
and  managers  of  this  most  successful  Centennial  Convention. 

Sesolcedj  That  we,  particularly,  this  Centennial  year,  make  mention  of  our 
appreciation  of  "Educational  Reminiscences,"  of  Wisconsin,  by  Hon.  J.  L. 
Pickard  of  Chicago,  whom  we  have  long  delighted  to  honor  as  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  this  State. 

Bewlvedf  That  we  hereby  extend  our  thanks  to  Hon.  J.  B.  Angell,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Michigan  University,  and  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon  of  Milwaukee, 
for  their  highly  instructive  lectures. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Graham,  ) 

W.  D.  Parker,     [•  Committee, 

M.   KiRWIN,  ) 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  "  Function  of  the  High  School,'»  was 
read  by  Albert  Hardy,  chairman,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 

N.  C.  Twining  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Course  of  Study 
for  Mixed  and  Graded  Schools." 

Mr.  Shaw  followed  with  a  paper  upon  the  "  Relation  of  the  University  to 
the  High  School." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  "Course  of  study  for  Mixed  and  Graded 
Schools,"  together  with  further  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  was  refer- 
red to  a  committee  compoeed  of  Messrs.  Robert  Graham,  Samuel  Shaw,  and 
W.  B.  Minaghan,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  session  of  the  association. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  Supt.  Searing,  made  some  remarks  con- 
cerning the  possible  discontinuance  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  op  Educa- 
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TiON,  and  on  his  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  Educational  Journals,  to  report  at  the  evening  meeting. 

Fifteen  minutes  were  then  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  certain  questions 
growing  out  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed 
and  Graded  Schools,"  said  questions  relating  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  University. 

Dr.  Bascom  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  continue  for  some  time  the  prepara- 
tory course  of  the  University,  having  in  view  its  entire  removal  at  some  sub- 
sequent time.  When  removed,  it  should  not  be  removed  piece-meal,  but  alto- 
gether at  once.  Thought  it  best  to  have  Greek  taught  in  all  the  High  schools 
of  the  state,  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants.  It  will  pay  to  have  Greek  taught  to 
two  or  three  students,  if  no  larger  classes  can  be  organized.  When  Greek  is 
so  taught  in  these  High  schools,  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University 
can  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  that  there  might  be  a  su'bstitution  of  otiier  studies  for 
Greek  in  the  High  schools. 

Mr.  Wood  stated  that  in  Oshkosh  the  school  board  refused  to  allow  classes 
to  be  organized  unless  there  were  five  persons  desirous  of  entering  such 
classes.    This  action  throws  Greek  out  of  their  High  school. 

Prof.  Emerson  said  that  in  Beloit  they  meet  the  difficulty  by  having  a  philo- 
sophical course  in  which  Greek  is  commenced  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  "  Classification 
and  Grading,"  no  report  was  offered,  the  chairman  having  the  report  in  his 
possession. 

Pres.  Albee,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  "  Oral  and  Text  Book  Instruc- 
tion, and  Rhetorical  Exercises,"  slated  that  the  subject  had  been  divided,  he 
taking  the  subject  of  "  Oral  and  Text  Book  Instruction,"  and  W.  H.  Beach  the 
subject  of  "  Rhetorical  Exercises." 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  report  of  Pres.  Albee.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  additional  time  granted  the  committee  to  further  consider  the 
subject. 

W.  H.  Beach  then  presented  a  suggestive  paper  on  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

The  President  announced  the  committee  on  "Educational  Journals"  as 
Messrs.  Wood,  Albee,  Reynolds,  Lunn,  and  Chandler. 

Report  of  committee  on  "lligher  Education  and  the  University"  was  called 
for.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  President  Whitford, 
Mr.  North  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  to  present  two  reports,  the  one  em- 
bodying his  views  on  the  subject,  and  the  other,  the  views  of  Pres.  Whitford. 

Pres.  Whitford  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  his  report  was  not  at  hand- 
The  other  report  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  North.  He  approved  of  the  vol- 
untary  system  of  support  of  higher  education  for  the  following  reasons: 
1st.  Because  the  work  is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Stale.  2d.  Because 
the  State  is  incompetent  to  do  this  work.  3d.  Because  a  State  system 
is  unjust  and  injurious.    4th.  Because  pecuniary  aid  by  taxation  is  unneees- 
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aary.  5Ui.  Because  the  voluntaxy  principle  is  the  more  economical,  and  more 
likelj  to  secure  permanent,  zealous,  self-sacrificing  laborers.  6lh.  Because 
State  establishments  for  the  higher  education,  like  State  re>igion,  breed  in  the 
faculty  and  students  contempt  for  those  of  equal  rank  in  learning  but  less 
distinguished  by  material  resources,  hinder  private  effort,  stifle  enthusiasm 
and  have  a  tendency  to  produce  formalism  and  pedantry,  instead  of  devotion 
and  intellectual  life. 

Mr.  North  moved  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  paper  read  which  was  lost  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  Association. 

Evening  Session. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Smith,  in  accordance  with  his  time-honored  custom,  introduced 
the  following  resolutions  : 

Retoltedy  That  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Wisconsin  hereby  re-affirms 
its  belief  in  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  school  fur  the  special  training  of  the 
feeble-minded  children  of  the  State. 

Sesidved,  That  we  most  respectfully  request  the  legislature  of  the  State  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  whole  subject  and  take  such  action  as  will  at  an 
early  date  provide  such  a  school. 

After  some  sharp  sparring  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  pcistpone  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  until  next  July. 

Mr.  Phelps  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted. 

Seiolcedy  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  and  he  hereby  Is  request- 
ed to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Michiffun 
Teachers*  Association  to  meet  with  the  Wisconsin  Association  at  its  meeting 
at  Green  Bay,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  July  next. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  "Educational  Journals," 
reported,  recommending  the  continuance  and  efficient  support  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Journal,  op  Education.    Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Emery,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  *  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils 
from  School,"  presented  their  report,  which  was  then  discussed. 

0.  R.  Smith  discouraged  making  an  attempt  at  legislation  to  compel  at- 
tendance, farther  than  it  might  be  effected  by  a  good  truant  law.  Laws  would 
not  make  parents  sensible.  Many  of  the  parents  do  not  understand  their  rela 
tions  to  the  public  schools.  Think  they  can  keep  their  children  out  of  school 
at  any  time  without  affecting  the  children  or  the  school.  No  way  to  stop  it 
but  to  keep  the  children  out  entirely.  Poor  schools,  bad  grading,  and  ambition 
of  parents,  to  have  their  children  enter  upon  some  business,  fruitful  causes  of 
early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  public  schools. 

Mr.  Wood  stated  that  in  Oshkosh  they  lessened  the  evil  by  having  semi-an- 
naal  examinations  for  promotions,  thus  enabling  them  to  classify  pupils  more 
ireqnently  and  justly,  than  is  the  case  where  promotions  are  made  yearly. 

tfr.  Salisbury  said  that  in  Whitewater  a  special  class  was  organized  for  those 
who  could  not  readily  enter  any  of  the  established  grades.  The  evil  was  greater 
in  the  country  schools  than  in  the  village  and  city  schools,  due  largely  to  the 
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imperfect  way  in  which  work  is  done  in  the  country  schools,  constantly  re' 
peating  and  nuvcr  advancing. 

Mr.  Albec  thought  that  teachers  were  remiss  in  their  eflforts  to  keep  children 
in  school.  They  should  impress  their  pupils  and  the  parents  with  the  proper 
idea  of  the  true  purpose  of  an  educaMon.  Suggested  that  diplomas  should 
be  awarded  in  the  common  schools  at  the  close  of  the  prescribed  course,  as 
certificates  of  fllncss  for  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  that  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  with  a  diploma 
granted  as  evidence  of  having  finished  it,  would  be  an  incentive  to  continued 
attendance. 

Mr.  North  suggested  that  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  entrance  to  the 
township  high  schools  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  plan 
proposed. 

Mr.  Uockwood  asked  if  those  teachers  who  succeed  best  are  those  who  grade 
their  work  so  as  to  give  their  pupils  something  new,  and  not  oblige  them  to  go 
over  the  work  already  done. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kockwood,  that  two  classes  of  teachers 
succeeded.  Those  who  take  up  fresh  work,  and  those  who  infuse  new  life  into 
the  work  already  imperfectly  done. 

Mr.  Lunn  said  that  too  much  of  the  teaching  was  done  as  if  the  solo  end  in 
view  was  to  make  teachers. 

Mr.  Pradt  said  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  teachers  possessed  of  versa- 
tility and  originality,  who  do  not  necessarily  do  their  work  according  to  some 
prescribed  way. 

Mr.  Phelps  stated  that  two  things  were  essential.  First,  a  good  course  of 
study,  and  second,  the  work  of  that  course  well  carried  out.  The  hmo  was  much 
more  important  than  the  what.  Some  limit  should  be  set  upon  the  amount  of 
work  attempted  in  the  country  schools. 

Voted  to  re-refer  the  subject  to  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Albee, 
Phelps,  and  Chandler. 

Committee  on  "  Scientific  Institute  "  through  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  MacAlister  being 
absent,  presented  a  report  which  was  adopted  and  the  committee  continued  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

No  further  business  being  before  the  Association,  President  Park  was  in- 
structed to  convey,  as  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  members  present,  their  cor- 
dial  thanks  to  the  publishers  of  the  State  Journal,  the  Patriot,  and  the  Democrat 
for  their  excellent  reports  of  the  proceedings;  to  the  Railroad  Companies, 
Hotels  of  Madison,  and  the  State  olilcers,  for  courtesies  extended. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

M.  T.  PARK,  President. 
L.  D.  Hartey,  Secretary, 
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CONVENTION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  conrention  of  County  and  City  Superintendenta  was  opened  in 
Senate  Chamber,  at  Madison,  December  27, 1876,  at  2:80  p.  li. 

State  Supt.  Scaring  took  the  chair,  and  Supt.  Fred.  W.  Isham,  waa  chosen 
secretary. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  named  superintendents  to  be  in  attendance: 

County  Superintendents. 
W.  B.  Minaghan,  Calumet.  D.  H.  Flett,  Kenosha. 

Kennedy  Scott,  Columbia.  S.  M.  Leete,  La  Crosse. 

A.  R.  Ames,  Dune,  1st.  dist.  W.  A.  Walker,  Manitowoc. 

M.  S.  Frawley,  Dane,  2d  dist.  Ma.fi:?ie  Comslock,  Oconto. 

J.  T.  Flavin,  Dodge,  Ist  dist.  J.  W.  West,  Rock,  Ist  dist. 

A.  K.  Delaney,  Dodge,  2d  dist.  J.  P.  Tracy,  Rock,  2d  dist. 

W.  L.  O'Connor,  Fond  du  Lac.  J.  T.  Lunn,  Sauk. 

G.  M.  Guernsey,  Grant.  F.  W.  Isham,  Walworth. 

T.  C.  Richmond,  Green.  John  Howitt,  Waukesha. 

A.  Waikins,  Iowa.  W.  T.  Williams,  Waushara. 

C.  J.  Collier,  Jefferson. 

City  Superintendents, 
J.  MacAlisler,  Milwaukee.  Sam'l.  Shaw,  Madison. 

R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville.  Geo.  Skewes,  Racine. 

The  first  topic  brought  forward  for  consideration,  was  that  of  "  Needed  Ke- 
fonns  in  County  Supervision." 

State  Supt.  Searing  was  anxious  to  get  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  superintendents  upon  several  points  connected  with  the  subject, — 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  time  of  election,  and  uniformity  of  teachers*  ex- 
aminations. 

Nearly  every  superintendent  presented  his  views  on  the  subject,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  being  in  favor  of  changing  the  time  of  election  to  the 
spring,  and  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  September.  It  was  believed  by  a  ma- 
jority that  the  official  term  would  thereby  correspond  more  fully  with  other 
edncational  work;  giving  the  incoming  superintendent  the  management  01 
the  fall  examinations,  and  supervision  over  two  full  winter  terms,  instead  0/ 
one  whole  term  and  two  fractional  terms.  While  many  believed  that  the 
change  would  not  take  the  office  out  of  politics  to  any  great  extent,  itjwas 
strongly  argued  that  better  men  would  seek  the  office,  as  the  risk  of  losing 
other  opportunities  for  school-work  by  becoming  a  candidate  for  county  su- 
perintendent, would  not  be  as  great,  in  the  spring,  as  it  would  be  In  the  fall. 
Individual  opinions  have  not  been  recorded  in  this  portion  of  the  minutes 
from  the  fact  that  they  coincided  largely  one  with  another,  and  the  range  of 
thought  waa  not  very  extensive. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  Dec.  28lh,  2:30  p.  m. 

THURSDAT  AFTERKOON. 

After  some  discussion  In  regard  to  the  great  need  of  more  uniformity  in  the 
work,  in  courses  of  study,  &c.,  the  subject  of  "  More  Accurate  Statistical  jRe- 
ports  from  School  Officers,''  was  taken  up. 
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Supt.  Searing,  The  blanks  sent  to  district  clerks  aad  county  superintendents 
should  be  simpler,  clearer  and  better  printed.  Teachers  should  be  provided 
with  uniform  blanks  by  the  state  department,  on  which  to  report  to  the  county 
superintendent,  many  items  now  reported  by  the  district  clerks.  Many 
items  now  reported  are  unnecessary.  It  is  my  intention  to  issue  a  new  set  of 
blanks  upon  a  new  plan;  also  to  furnish  county  superintendents  with  blank 
record  books,  duplicates  of  which  may  be  forwarded  to  the  state  superinten- 
dent. 

Supt.  SJutw.  There  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  In  the  accuracy  of  the  present 
statistical  reports.  They  should  be  simplified.  Many  items  which  are  of  no 
importance,  not  worth  the  trouble  to  get  and  publish  from  the  state  superin- 
tendent's office,  cumber  the  report.  Very  often  clerks  compile  the  report,  af- 
ter the  teacher  has  left,  and  are  obliged  to  make  some  omissions,  &c. 

Supt  Walker.  The  report  in  regard  to  text-books  used  is  not  reliable.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  ventilation,  and  valuation  of 
school  property. 

Supt.  Delaney^  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
unreliable  features  of  the  report  is  the  financial  statement. 

Supt.  Flelt.  Superintendents  are  obliged  to  stretch  their  consciences  or  leave 
the  report  incomplete.  Many  items  should  be  collected  during  the  year  by  the 
superintendent  himself.  He  has  organized  a  County  District  Officer's  Asso- 
ciation,  to  discuss  subjects  connected  with  schooMaw.  school-records,  wages, 
tezt-books,  &c. 

Supt.  Scott.  The  teacher  should  be  required  by  law  to  finish  her  register,  and 
leave  the  record  in  a  shape  that  will  be  intelligible  to  the  district  clerk. 

Supt.  Chandler  made  some  remarks,  explaining  the  excellent  system  of  reports 
in  use  in  the  Sun  Prairie  school  district. 

Supt.  Williams  moved  that  .the  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent,  one  City  Superintendent,  and  one 
County  Superintendent.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  Supts.  Shaw  and  Mizia- 
ghan  were  appointed  to  act  with  the  State  Superintendent  upon  said  com- 
mittee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  "More  Effective  and  Permanent  Super- 
vision," was  presented  by  Supt.  Watkins,  and  was  as  follows: 

Your  committee  having  had  the  subject  referred  to  them  under  considera- 
lion,  would  respectfully  report,  that  while  fully  censcious  of  the  need  of  bet- 
ter results  of  supervision,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment, 
without  many  radical  changes  in  the  present  system,  are  very  numerous  and 
very  great  Some  of  the  deficiencies  complained  of  are  undoubtedly  attribu- 
table lo  inefficient  administration;  but  more  are  justly  attributable  to  the  large 
amount  and  varied  character  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  County  Superin- 
lendent,  to  be  discharged  in  accordance  with  arbitrary  provisions  of  law.  No 
d*8cretion  is  allowed  to  superintendents,  in  qualifying  teachers,  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers;  and  no  authority  is  vested  in 
them  to  prescribe  courses  of  study,  or  methods  of  development.  No  power  to 
enforce  attendance  upon  institutes  or  associations  is  possessed. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  changing  the  time  of  election  to  the  Spring  and 
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(be  time  of  commencing  the  term  of  office  to  September  Ist,  your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  is  apparent  that  some  advantages  would  result, 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  effort  to  secjure  the  change  by  legislation; 
especinlly  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  sentiment  of  prominent  schoolmen 
seems  to  be  steadily  tending  in  the  direction  of  making  strong  efforts  to  secure 
a  8tate  school  tax,  nnd  a  uniform  township  system,  both  of  which  propositions 
meet  our  cordial  approval,  and  in  our  Judgment,  would  greatly  facilitate  and 
simplify  the  work  of  county  superintendents,  and  are  imperatively  demanded 
in  order  to  secure  more  intelligent,  constant,  and  efficient  co-operation  by  local 
authorities. 

Your  committee  are  farther  of  the  opinion  that  such  change  in  the  law  as 
would  provide  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  by  the  town  boards 
created  under  a  township  system,  and  their  recognition  as  state  officers,  paid 
from  the  state  treasury,  would  also  very  greatly  promote  needed  reforms  in  su- 
pervision. W.  H.  Chandler,  )  n,^^n4^ 

JLwiicKT  Watkinb,  \  ^^»»«<^- 

This  report  was  followed  by  a  minoritJ^repMt,  pr^exilibd  by  ^^-superintend, 
ent  Chipman,  denouncing  the  township  BystenLrjA-  it  now  stands  upon  the 
statute  books  and  opposing  any  change  in  the  election  of  o^unty  super* 
intendents. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  part  of  the.  report  whlok-refers  tQ4he  State  School 
Tax  he  adopted.  '   f.?^.  ^^  ,v^  .n  • 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  portion  ef  th^  Npoffr-ref&ting  to  a  Township 
System,  be  adopted. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  subject  of  "  A  Course  of  study  for  District 
Schools,"  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three.  The  committee,  appointed  by 
the  chair,  consisted  of  Superintendents  O'Connor,  Lunn,  and  Walker. 

Moved  and  carr  ed  that  an  executive  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Superintendent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  convention,  be  ap- 
pointed. The  committee  appointed  by  the  chair,  consisted  of  Superintendents 
Delaney,  Collier,  and  Tracy. 

Convention  adjourned,  tine  die, 

Fred.  W.  IsHAif ,  Secretary, 


We  have  been  fovored  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  £.  R.  Smith,  Principal  at  Bur- 
lington,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  first  session  of  the  Principals'  Associa- 
tion,  which  was  organized  at  the  time  of  the  December  meeting  of  the  State 
Association,  but  have  not  ronm  for  them  this  month.  Mr.  O.  R.  Smith,  Prin- 
cipal  at  Sparta,  was  elected  the  first  permanent  President,  E.  6,  Wood,  of 
Oshkosh,  Vice-President,  D.  Junor,  of  Berlin,  Secretary,  and  Samuel  Shaw,  of 
Madison,  Treasurer. 


We  are  informed  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Association,  held  December  28,  in  this  city,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  at  Green  Bay,  July  17, 18,  and  19. 


Some  of  the  reports  presented  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Association  and 
omitted  this  month  in  the  proceedings,  for  want  of  room,  will  be  given  here, 
after. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

Iq  the  December  issue  we  alluded  to  an  earnest  invitation  we  liad  received 
to  transfer  the  subscription  list  and  good  will  of  the  Journal  to  the  publish- 
ers of  another  periodical.  We  expressed  our  hesitation,  and  our  desire  "to 
knowthe  sentiments  of  our  subscribers  before  3ielding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
owners  of  a  paper  to  be  published  beyond  out  borders." 

Soon  after  the  mailing  of  the  December  number  we  had  such  expressions 
from  representative  school  men  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  substantially 
dispelled  at  once  all  thought  of  extinguishing  our  own  organ.  Su  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  letters  and  oral  expressions,  the  desire  of  our  teachers  was 
absoluttOy  unanimous  for  the  continuance  of  their  own  journal  in  its  full  in- 
dividuality. While  freedom  from  the  burden  of  publication  would  be  in  itself 
most  welcome, 'and  the  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  invited  transfer  would 
doubtless  have  been  satisfactory,  we  nevertheless  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
at  the  general  unwillingness  to  lose  the  Journal-  It  is  an  endorsement  of  its 
continued  worth  under  our  control.  It  is  iii  harmony  with  our  own  individual 
convictions  that  education  in  Wisconsin  needs  a  home  organ. 

Of  the  expressions  received— with  which  pages  couM  easily  be  filled — we  are 
constrained  to  publish  a  few.    A  prominent  city  superintendent  writes: 

**  I  have  just  this  moment  received  the  Journal  for  December,  and  you  can- 
not imagine  how  delighted  I  was  to  learn  that  you  had  decided  not  to  extin- 
guish it.  I  should  regard  such  a  step  as  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  *  *  We  would  no  longer  have  a  responsible  organ 
to  represent  our  local  and  peculiar  interests;  the  State  Superintendent  would 
lose  one  of  his  best  means  of  communication  with  teachers  throughout  the 
State;  in  fine,  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we  would  sacrifice  the  best  agency 
existing  for  unifying,  strengthening,  and  improvinir  our  educational  system 
by  discontinuing  the  Wisconsin  Journal." 

An  active  and  intelligent  teacher  in  Grant  county,  writes  us: 

"  I  for  one  wish  to  see  the  Journal  of  Education  continued  and  well  sus- 
tained; and  I  think  no  teacher  or  school  officer  will  show  undue  pride  in  our 
State  educational  matters  if  he  lecds  to  it  a  hearty  support.  A  suspension  of 
the  Journal  would  be  a  shame  on  the  teachers  of  the  State.  I  hlsive  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  clubot  six  subscribers." 

A  school-officer  of  long  standing  in  Eau  Claire,  In  renewing  his  subscription 
says: 

"  I  am  more  than  pleaced  with  the  work.  I  am  proud  that  our  State  has  at 
last  produced  a  Journal  worthy  to  represent  its  educational  interests.  The 
sharp  criticisms  of  some  of  your  contributors  are  well  calculatd  to  expose 
whatever  is  feeble  or  erroneous  in  our  system,  while  its  positive  workers  and 
advocates,  aided  by  your  constant  efforts  and  by  the  appreciation  of  an  intelii. 
^ent  and  discriminating  public,  must  soon  place  the  school  system  of  Wis- 
consin in  the  foremost  rank." 
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Perhaps  the  strongest  expressions  of  opposition  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Journal  have  come  from  the  Normal  schools;  but  we  have  no  space  for 
fnrtlier  extracts. 

Individual  and  voluntary  expressions  previously  received  were  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  action  of  the  State  Association,  which  a  short  time  afterwards 
adopted  the  following  report  of  a  committee  on  "  Educational  Journals/' 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
educational  journals,  respectfully  report  that  while,  in  their  opinion,  the  es- 
tahlisbing  of  a  weekly  educational  paper  for  the  north-west  is  most  wise,  and 
while  they  bespeak  for  it  a  general  circulation  among  those  interested  in  school 
work,  yet  your  committee  feel  that  the  publication  of  the  Wiscokstn  Jouri;al 
OF  Education  should  be  continued,  fir  the  following,  among  many  reasons: 

First.  H  has  proved  a  very  valuable  medium  of  communication  between 
(he  State  Department,  and  teachers  and  school  officers. 

Secondly.  It  gives  more  complete  reports  of  our  state  educational  meetings, 
and  state  legi;>lative  action  upon  school  matters,  than  conld  be  expected  from 
a  journal  not  specially  identified  with  our  own  state.  ' 

Th'nUy.  It  is  believed  by  your  committee,  that  the  large  majority  of  oUr 
district  and  graded  school  teachers,  who  subscribe  for  an  eauoational  paper  at 
about  a  dollar  a  year,  would  not  feel  able  to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
that  if  the  State  Journal  were  discontinued,  these  teachers  would  take  no 
paper  of  the  kind  a  result  to  be  d  -precated. 

.  Fourthly.  Most  of  those  who  would  take  a  weekly  paper,  would  also  desire, 
one  devoted  to  our  special  state  interests,  so  that  no  antagonism  need  to  exist 
between  the  two.  > 

•  Tour  committee  therefore  unanimously  recommend  that  the  publication  of 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  op  Education  be  continued. 

Hespectfiillv  »iibmitted, 

E.  B.  Wood,  1 

W.  H.  Chandler,  J 

The  policy  of  Wisconsin  teachers  in  this  matter  is,  therefore,  clearly  settled. 
Their  special  organ  is  to  bo  continued  and  to  be  suppoited  by  them.  They 
have  said  this  in  no  uncertain  manner.    We  believe  they  were  wise  in  saying  it. 
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The  Journal  is  to  be  continued,  and  it  is  clearly  for  the  common  interest 
that  it  be  made  as  useful  and  influential  as  possible.  To  make  it  still  more 
practical  and  valuable,  and  to  make  it  reach  and  benefit  a  still  larger  number 
of  persons,  we  urge  upon  its  friends  the  necessity  of  their  aid  in  two  direc- 
tions: 

1.  Let  every  one  of  its  present  supporters  seek  to  extend  its  circnlatloQ. 
;  Never  before  in  its  history  did  it  have  go  many  paying  and  voluntary  sub-; 
scribers.  Our  books  now  show  over  2001  such,  and  the  list  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Compared  with  most  similar  journals  in  other  states  this  is  a  high  sue- 
Qess.  But  it  is  not  oncthird  the  number  our  list  should  have.  About  11,000 
different  teachers  are  emplowed  in  tjie  State  during  a  year,  and  there  are  nearly 
500O  districts  and  800  towns.  Every  teacher,  every  district  clerk,  and  every 
town  clerk  ought  to  be  a  subscriber.    The  5,800  district  and  town  clerks  are 
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by  law  allowed  to  take  the  Journal  at  the  cxpeDse  of  the  district  or  town.    Our 
subscription  list  oujhtf  therefore,  to  contain  over  15,000  names. 

If  tlie  JouRKAL  is  worthy  of  support  at* all,  its  present  list,  and  hence  its 
present  influence,  ought  to  be  at  least  doubled.  We  call  upon  each  one  of  our 
present  subscribers  to  get  us  at  least  one  more.  It  is  a  little  duty  he  or  she  owea 
to  the  profession,  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State.  We  urge  every 
county  and  city  superintendent  to  present  this  matter  to  his  teachers.  Several 
already  do  it  by  circulars,  and  otherwise.  The  cost  of  the  Journal  is  so  tri- 
fling, and  the  worth  of  the  last  volume  so  manifest,  as  we  believe^  that  no  su- 
perintendent need  hesitate  as  to  his  duty  in  the  premises. 

We  especially  urge  county  superintendents  and  teaclfera  to  call  the  attention 
of  district  clerks  to  the  value  of  the  Journal,  and  to  the  law  under  which  they 
can  obtain  it  without  personal  expense.  Every  issue  contains,  in  its  Official 
Department,  a  large  number  of  answers  to  just  such  perplexing  questions  as  are 
constantly  arising  in  the  local  management  of  sphool  interests.  No  other 
school  Journal  in  the  country  gives  in  this  department  so  much  information 
of  immediate,  phictical  use  to  school  officers.  It  alone  is  worth  annually,  on 
the  average,  in  every  disrict,  many  times  the  cost  of  the  subscoiption. 

Besides  the  Official  Department,  the  Journal  gives,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  a  full  account  of  our  educational  legislation,  rei)ort8  of  the  meetings  of 
the  State  Association,  educational  news  from  all  portions  of  our  own  and  from 
other  states  and  countries,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  original  and  selected 
articles,  many  of  them  of  interest  and  profit  to  educational  officers,  as  well  as 
to  teachers.  /^ 

We  cite  one  instance  of  the  practical  value  of  thei^^uRNAL  to  school  boards 
during  the  last  year.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a^  single  editorial  article 
incur  August  issue,  exposing  the  "Normal  Chart *'  swindle,  saved  to  school 
districts  in  the  State  an  aggregate  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

2.  Let  teachers,  school  officers,  and  others  interested  in  education,  who  have 
anything  to  offer  from  their  experience,  observation,  or  reflection,  contribute 
liberally  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal*  We  need  a  larger,  list  of  contributors, 
as  well  as  of  subscribers.  We  appreciate  clear  and  briefly  expressed  thoughts, 
or  salient  bits  of  educational  news,  as  much  as  we  do  money  and  names.  Send 
such  to  us — the  more  the  better. 

We  especially  desire  to  have  during  the  present  year  some  practical  articles^ 
from  practical  teachers,  on  methods  of  instructing  primary  anJ  intermediate 
classes  in  the  various  branches;  on  school  government;  on  remedies  tor  ir- 
regular and  non-attendance  (not  by  compulsory  lay^s);  on  the  practicability 
of  a  course  of  study  for  country  district  schools;  on  text-books,  what  they 
should  be,  and  how  they  should  be  used ;  on  methods  of  supplying  text-books ;. 
on  the  adornment  of  school-buildings  and  grounds;  on  the  question  whether 
the  State  might  not  advantageously  supply  the  schools  with  maps  and  other 
apparatus  at  low  cost  prices,  as  it  now  supplies  them  with  Webster's 
Dictionary;  on  how  moral  instruction  (heart  culture)  can  be  more  effectually 
imparted  to  children  in  the  public  schools,  with  intellectual  instruction  (head 
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culture.)  We  want  from  Bome  of  the  intelligent,  thoughtful,  progressive 
teachers  of  Wisconsin  (and  there  are  many  such;  useful  articles  on  the  above 
topics,  and  other  similar  practical  ones. 

We  say  we  want  them,  and  we  say  that  as  well  through  their  preparation 
will  great  profit  come  to  their  writers,  as  through  their  publication  will  the 
JouBKAL  be  rendered  more  attractive  and  useful.  We  wish  we  could  pay  money 
for  what  we  here  solicit  (and  if  our  subscription  list  were  doubled,  we  could 
pay  liberally  for  every  article) ;  but  at  present  the  printers  and  binders  take 
nearly  all  we  get.  We  can  however,  guarantee  to  all  contributors  the  added 
strength  that  Nature  makes  the  sequence  of  effort,  and  the  peace  of  mind  that 
doing  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  always  brings. 


HOW  TO  WARM  AND  VENTILATE. 

The  article  on  '* Second-Hand  Air,**  on  a  former  page,  recalls  to  mind  a 
method  for  warming  and  ventilating  a  small  church,  which  we  suggested  a  few 
years  ago,  and  which  proved  entirely  successful,  so  far  as  the  people  concerned 
could  be  induced  to  carry  it  out.  The  same  plan  is  entirely  applicable  to  a 
school-house.    It  is  this  : 

Let  the  building  rest  on  a  good  foundation,  rising  three  feet  above  the  sur- 
face,  and  over  an  excavation  which  will  give  altogether  a  space  of  at  least  0}^ 
feet  below  the  joists.  The  earth  thrown  out  will  form  the  needful  water-shed 
for  the  building.  In  this  basement  place  the  heater,  a  lar^c,  heavy  box-stove, 
on  a  good  hearth  of  brick  or  stone.  Erect  around  the  stove  and  four  feet  from 
it  each  way,  an  air-chamber,  rising  to  the  joists,  and  made  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned boards,  planed  inside  and  matched.  Except  over  the  air  chamber,  two 
inch  stuff  is  to  be  nailed  across  the  joists  at  suitable  intervals,  for  a  good 
reason  which  will  presently  appear.  The  room  outside  the  r.ir.chamber  should 
then  be  carefully  ceiled.  The  air  as  fast  as  warmed  in  the  air-chamber  will  in 
this  way  rise  and  cireUlaie  beneath  the  floovy  and  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  room 
above,  partly  by  two  registers  over  the  stove,  and  partly  by  numerous  small 
apertures  through  the  floor. 

So  far,  nothing  new;  but  here  we  meet  a  pliysical  obstacle.  It  is  known  to 
most  people  that  if  you  wish  to  fill  a  large  vessel  with  warm  water,  when  it 
is  already  filled  with  cold  water,  the  latter  must  first  be  removed.  A  stream 
of  warm  water  entering  tbe  vessel  would  in  time  displace  the  cold  by  spilling 
over,  but  the  process  could  be  much  more  rapidly  accomplished,  and  with 
far  less  previous  expenditure  of  heat,  if  the  cold  water  runs  out  as  fast  as  the 
warm  runs  in. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  matter  before  us.  You  cannot  readily  fill 
the  room  with  warm  air  unless  you  remove  the  cold  air  already  in  it.  How 
shall  this  be  done  ?  Easily  enough.  Cut  a  hole  through  the  floor  in  each  of 
the  four  corners'  of  the  room,  say  12  x  12  inches,  or  9  x  16.  Insert  wooden 
▼enti-dacts  of  the  same  size,  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  basement  and 
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tlien  turning  and  entering  the  air-chamber.  It  will  be  better  if  the  venti-ducts 
enter  the  air-chamber  in  trenches,  and  pass  beneath  the  hearth  and  discharge 
into  a  cavity  beneath  the  stove,  18  x  32  inches,  and  lined  with  brick.  Every 
thing  about  all  this  arrangement  should  be  tight.  The  openings  of  the  venti- 
ducts into  the  room  above  must  also  be  furnished  with  sliding  lids,  or  shutters. 

Now  then  start  your  fire.  The  air  as  it  is  warmed  and  rarlQed  will  ascend 
into  the  room  above,  and  immediately  the  cold  air  will  begin  to  descend  the 
venti-ducts  and  enter  the  air  chamber.  In  this  way  the  room  above  will  be 
warmed,  that  is,  filled  with  warm  air,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  at  a 
small  expenditure  of  fuel,  the  cold  air  being  taken  below,  warmed,  and  brought 
up  again,  by  the  operation  of  the  simple  but  beautiful  laws  that  govern  the 
motion  of  fluids. 

But  here  come  into  view  the  cautions  and  directions  of  the  article  alluded 
to.  When  the  children  leave  at  night,  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  thrown 
open  that  the  room  may  be  emptied  of  its  vitiated  air,  and  left  filled  with  pure 
air.  This  should  never  be  omitted  in  any  school-house,  however  it  may  be 
warmed.  To  complete  the  purification,  this  should  be  done  ag^in  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  the  fire  is  being  built. 

And  here  comes  a  caution  touching  the  process  of  warming  recommended  in 
this  article.  After  the  scholars  have  assembled,  and  the  room  is  thoroughly 
warmed,  the  slides  over  the  venti-ducts  should  be  shut.  It  is  no  longer  desir- 
able to  take  down  the  air  from  the  room  into  the  air-chamber.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficiently  pure.  The  air  should  now  be  admitted  from  the  atmosphere  outside, 
which  may  be  by  a  Venti-duct  discharging  like  the  othjcrs  into  the  cavity  be- 
low the  stove.  The  fire,  the  ingress  of  air  from  the  outside,  and  the  admission 
of  warm  air  into  the  school-room,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  are  all  to 
be  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  The  registers  over  the  stove  may 
now  be  kept  closed,  unless  the  room  becomes  too  cold. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  warming  a  school-room  are  (if  strictly 
carried  out),  that  the  warmth  is  more  equally  diffused;  the  floor  is  kept  warm, 
also  the  children's  feet;  and  this  being  the  case,  there  is  very  little  trouble  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  person.  There  is  no  crowding  about  the  stove;  no  "  going  to 
the  fire,*'  no  bringing  in  of  fuel — which  may  be  stored  in  the  basement  con- 
venient to  the  stove.  The  children  can  warm  themselves  at  the  registers,  as 
they  come  in  in  the  morning,  or  at  other  times.  Some  intelligent  oversight  of 
the  matter  of  warming  by  this  method  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  it  is  easily  understood. 

Nothing  hns  been  said  as  yet  of  the  important  matter  of  ventilation,  except 

the  pnparatory  ventilation,  at  evening  and  morning.    This  is  reserved  for  a 

second  article. 

^ » » 

Theee  hundred  and  sixteen  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  University — 32 
seniors,  27  juniors,  49  sophomores,  CO  freshmen,  73  Fub-freshmen,  57  specials 
and  17  law  students.  In  the  college  proper,  41  are  taking  the  ancient  classical 
course,  28  the  modern  classical,  85  the  scipniific,  9  the  civil  engineering,  9 
the  mining  and  metallurgy,  one  the  mechanical  engineering  and  one  the  agri- 
cultural .  —  University  Press. 
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DEATH  OF  PROF.  COPELAND. 

We  take  a  sad  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  resolutions,  recently  adopted 
by  the  fnculty  of  Whitewater  Normal  School,  respecting  the  death  of  their 
former  colleague,  the  brilliant  young  naturalist  whoso  n&me  heads  this  para- 
graph. Herbert  E.  Copeland  was  one  of  the  brightest,  most  enthusiastic,  and 
most  successful  teachers  we  ever  knew.  Had  hi?  life  and  health  been  spared 
we  have  no  doubt  ho  would  eventually  have  won  a  national  reputation  as  an 
iDstrnctor  and  investigator  in  the  chosen  field  of  physical  science  which  he 
loved  so  well.  This  was  the  common  belief  and  prophecy  of  all  who  knew 
his  attainments,  his  passion  for  research,  his  wonderful  and  contagious  en- 
thosiasm,  and  the  activity  and  strength  of  his  mental  powers.  His  intellectual 
honesty  was  worthy  of  a  true  son  of  science.  Socially,  he  was  full  of  gen- 
ial, generous,  sympathetic  and  winning  traits.  He  made  friends  at  once 
wherever  he  went.  He  won  not  merely  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
pupils,  but  their  attachment  and  devotion.  In  every  possible  aspect^  to  human 
eyes,  such  a  man  should  not  havo  died.  We  Join  with  the  faculty  in  this  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  for  a  public  and  private  loss,  and  of  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  her  and  those  to  whom  the  loss  is  greatest: 

In  MEMORIAlf. 

Prof.  Herbert  E.  Copeland,  M.  8. 

(Cornell.) 

Obiit,  xii  Dec.  mdccclxxvi. 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  of  the  death  of  our  former  colleague  with  the 
most  profound  sorrow,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  irreparable  loss  to  our  profession 
and  the  cause  of  science,  whose  enthusiastic  and  efficient  servant  ho  was  glad 
to  be,  and 

Whereas,  We  greatly  deplore  the  sudden  close  of  his  brief  and  brilliant 
career,  a  career  filled  with  public  and  private  deeds  that  alternately  commended 
him  to  our  esteem  and  love,  and  promised  fi>r  him  abundant  usefuluess  and 
honor  in  the  future,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  pained  beyond  any  words  that  ho  bhould  have  been 
smitten  down  in  his  youth,  with  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  blighted  by  an 
untoward  accideut,  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  and  mourn  in  his  death  the  loss  of  a  true  friend,  a 
genial  and  generous  companion,  and  above  all  an  honest  man,  therefore 

Metolced^  That  we  tender  ton  is  stricken  pan»nts  and  relatives  our  warmest 
»ymp»itbies  and  the  assurance  of  our  keen  appreciation  of  the  great  woe  that 
desolates  their  hearts. 

Eesolted,  That  we  extend  to  his  heart-broken  wife  what  poor  consolation 
may  be  in  such  a  public  testimonial  to  the  character  and  abili'y  of  the  one 
man  of  all  the  earth  to  her,  and  assure  her  that  our  hearts  are  full  of  sorrow 
and  commiseration  for  her  as  she  bewails  a  loss  which  no  language  can  fitly 
express. 

Revolted,  That  a  copy  of  these  Koaohitions  be  sent  to  his  parents  and  wife, 
and  that  they  be  published  in  ihe  Wh  teicater  lUjister,  the  Monroe  Sentinel,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

S.   t^.  ROCKWOOD,  1 

Albert  Salisbury,       VCommiUee. 
Catherine  H.  Lilly.   ) 
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THE  DECEMBER  MEETING. 

The  holiday  session  of  the  Association  was  very  largely  attended,  and,  from 
our  stand-point,  was  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  session  within  three 
years.  We  were  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  ability  and  high  charac- 
ter of  our  professional  teachers.  Wisconsin  certainly  has,  in  the  upper  ranks 
at  least,  of  her  educational  work,  men  of  brains,  culture,  character  and  devo- 
tion. They  are  men  who,  if  they  continue  to  work  together  as  now  fur  com- 
mon ends,  will  ere  long  place  their  State,  educationally,  in  the  foremost  line. 

We  print  a  fall  report  of  the  proceedings,  at  the  expense  of  several  extra 
pages,  and  of  some  delay  in  publication.  The  valuable  papers  presented  we 
hofietofgtwe  to  our  itadus  in  ^hie  tiAM.  Xhe  important  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  '•  State  Educatiooal  System,'*  and  the  admirable  p«p6r4)f  Prof.  Beach 
on  **  Rhetorical  Exercises,**  will  probably  appear  next  month. 

The  manner  in  which  the  report  on  "  State  System  **  was  received  and  dls- 
casaed,  was  especially  gratifying  to  us.  The  main  features  of  the  report  met 
almost  unqualified  Approval,  radical  as  they  were.  .The  feeling  among  educa- 
tional men,  teachers,  superintendents,  and  all,  in  favor  of  a  par^lial  change  in 
the  manner  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  uniform  State  Tax,  as  in  most  other  States,  is  strong  and  substantially 
unanimous.  As  a  vigorous  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  this  fundamental  and 
most  important  reform  from  the  present  Legislature,  we  hope  every  friend  of 
education  will  exert  what  influence  he  can  towards  the  desired  result.  This 
will  be  the  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only,  educational  measure  of  importance 
sought  to  be  secured  the  present  winter. 

The  organization  of  a  Principals*  Association,  and  measures  looking  to  a 
more  efficient  and  systematic  organization  of  the  Superintendents*  Conventions, 
were  steps  in  the  right  direction  which  met  our  hearty  approval. 

It  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  gratifying  fact  that  the  chief  interest  and 
measures  of  this  session  of  the  Association  related  to  plans  for  improving  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  schools.  That  good  results  In  this  direction  will 
flow  from  the  conference,  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe. 


READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

We  wish  hero  to  call  attention  to  a  few  notable  publications  peculiarly 
adapted  to  give  constant  increment  of  instruction  and  enthusiasm  to  teachers. 
We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  moment  a  teacher  or  a  clergyman  ceases 
to  be  an  active,  growing  intelligence  himself,  he  should  cease  to  act  as  an  in- 
structor of  others.  The  indispensable  condition  of  successful  giving  of  in- 
struction is  constant  getting.  As  soon  as  one  ceases  to  be  a  student,  a  learner, 
he  begins  to  lose  the  qualities  tliat  make  his  thoughts  fresh,  his  example  con- 
tagious, his  presence  a  power.  Dr.  Arnold  was  constantly  a  student  because, 
as  he  said,  he  would  rather  have,  his  pupils  drink  from  a  running  brook  than 
from  a  stagnant  pond. 
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While  a  teacher  should  of  course  be  a  student  of  books,  he  should  be  to  a 
judicioas  extent  also  a  reader  of  current  literature.  In  selecting  hooks  ho 
must  be  governed  by  his  own  taste  and  special  purposes,  and  we  could  give 
little  more  then  general  directions  for  his  guidance.  In  current  literature  we 
desire  here  to  make  a  few  specific  suggestions,  appropriate  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  when,  as  we  hope,  many  a  teacher  is  asking  himself,  "  What  peri- 
odicals shall  I  Uke  this  year  ?" 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  periodical  literature  we 
might  make  up  quite  a  list  of  weeklies  and  monthlies,  any  one  of  which  would 
be  valuable  to  an  intelligent  teacher;  but  our  present  purpose  is  a  limited  one. 
We  wish  to  mention  only  two  or  three  which  are  not  merely  valuable  to  him, 
talviacli  mn  ^pre-emiaMlljr  valuAhle— which  he  cannot  afiozd  to  do  wittMAi. 

Two  journals  have  been  published  in  this  country  for  several  years— one 
political  and  literary,  and  the  other  scientific— which  are  entirely  unique,  and 
which  are,  each  in  itB  way,  so  admirable  as  to  be  almost  above  criticism.  We 
refer  to  the  New  York  Nalicn^  and  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

1.  Tlie  Nation  is  a  political  and  literary  paper,  in  quarto  form,  which  gives 
first,  under  the  head  of  **The  Week,"  an  admirable  outline  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  world  for  the  week  preceding  publication.  This  resume  of  cur- 
rent  history,  given  with  encyclopedic  accuracy,  clearnees,  and  impartiality,  is 
superior  to  any  other  we  know.  Then  follow  a  few  carefully  written  editorials, 
chiefly  upon  political,  but  not  unfrequently  upon  literary  or  social  topics, 
wliich,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  long  been  convinced  are  the  ablest  and  niost 
▼alnable  afforded  by  tlie  weekly  press  in  America.  Correspondence,  literary 
"Notes, "  valuable  book  reviews,  etc.,  make  up  the  balance  of  the  paper. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  Nation  to  all  teachers,  because  for  the  appreciation 
of  it  considerable  culture  and  brightness  are  prerequisite.  But  for  presidents, 
professors,  and  other  instructors  in  universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools; 
for  principals  of  high  schools;  for  superintendents;  and  finally  for  all  teach- 
ers, and  all  citizens,  who  are  seeking  to  live  intellectual,  thoughtful,  patriotic, 
and  earnest  lives,  the  Nation  is  an  instructive, stimulating  *'  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,"  which  they  cannot  afford  to  he  without.  We  have  read  the  paper  for 
many  yenrf,  and  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  if  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  weekly  papers  but  one,  the  one  reserved  would  assuredly  be  the 
paper  under  consideration. 

We  have  long  meditated  these* deserved,  spontaneous,  and  grateful  words. 
They  are  due  to  the  high  charactf^r  and  value  of  the  journal.  They  are  due  to 
the  causes  of  learning  and  patriotism  which  it  so  admirably  serves. 
They  are  due  to  those  of  our  reade/s  who,  while  they  arc  unacquainted  with 
the  periodical,  are  yet  in  a  condition  to  receive  great  profit  from  it.  We  assure 
these  latter  that  its  perusal  for  any  length  of  time  is  a  liberal  education. 

We  regret  that  the  paper  is  somewhat  costlv;  but  all  really  good  things  in 
this  world  cost  according  io  their  value.  The  price  is  $5.20;  the  address, 
^'TheNationy  Box  25,  New  York  City."  Two  or  more  teachers  in  the  same 
school  or  town  might  unite  in  takinjc  a  copy;  but  its  'value  to  the  individual 
(if  he  be  at  all  capabble  of  appreciating  it)  is  so  great,  that  we  advise  exclusive 
individual  ownership,  caretul  reading  and  re-reading,  and  the  binding  and 
preservation  of  the  volumes. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Science  Monthly  must  lie  over  until  next  month. 
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Township  Systbsc  Needed. — The  follow! ag  letter  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, which  we  give  without  nameSi  speaks  for  itself: 

Dear  Sir. — Your  circular  of  July,  1870,  concerning  tlie  Township  System 
of  School  Government,  reminds  me  of  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  in 
that  direction.  I  presume  my  town  is  probablv  a  fair  representation  of  the 
towns  in  the  State.  In  my  own  district  our  district-tuxes  amount  to  ns  large 
a  sum  in  each  year  as  all  other  taxes,  while  there  arc  other  districts  adjoining 
ours  in  the  same  town  that  iiave  more  months  school  and  better  teachers  ana 
their  school-districr  taxes  are  less  than  one  fourth  of  all  their  taxes. .  We  can- 
not  adopt  the  town  system  of  school  government  for  this  reason— all  the  large 
districts  would  vote  aguinst  it  and  vote  us  down.  I  ask  you  to  use  all  your  in- 
fluence wiih  the  legislature  to  so  ehnnge  the  law  as  to  make  that  system  a  cer- 
tainty.   In  no  other  way  can  the  spirit  of  the  free  school  system  be  carried  out. 

Again,  in  the  large  and  rich  districts  there  arc  school-houses  large  enough 
for  churches,  while  in  the  small  and  poor  districts  their  school  houses  would 
hardly  be  considered  good  enough  for  stables,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  our  en- 
lightened people.  And  if  the  equalizing  of  the  burthens  of  supporting  schoola 
is  left  to  town  boards  ot  supervisors  to  regulate,  in  the  forming  and  altering 
school-districts,  it  will  never  be  done.  I  know  of  a  case  and  can  give  names, 
place  and  date,,  wherein  a  chairman  of  a  town  board  altered  a  school-district 
by  taking  territory  from  a  small  and  poor  district  that  had  no  school-house 
that  was  lit  even  for  a  woodshed,  and  added  the  same  to  the  district  in  which  he^ 
lived  himself,  when  his  own  district  was  larger  by  nearly  one-half  and  had  a 
large  and  valuable  school-house.  I  write  asking  your  influence  with  the  law-* 
maaers.  I  am  only  a  school-district  clerk,  and  outside  of  my  immediate  ac- 
quaintance would  have  no  influence. 

There  is  no  effectual  way  to  make  these  things  just  and  equal  except  to  so 
change  the  law  as  to  compel  the  towns  to  adopt  the  town  system.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  do  not  think  it  just  for  the  members  of  one  district  to  pay  individually  twicQ 
as  much  as  those  of  another  district  for  the  same  amount  ot  schooling.  Tax- 
ation to  educate  the  children  of  a  State  is  just  if  it  \^  equal.  J.  b.  c. 


The  following  list  of  institutions  for  feeble-minded  children,  established 
thus  fur  in  this  country,  is  copied  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  published  in  1875: 


No. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Location. 


Character, 


I 


Barro.  Vase I  Private  Institation 


So.  Boston,  Mass 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

»ledla.  Pa 

Colnmbus,  Ohio 

Lalceville,  Connecticut. 
Frankfort,  Knntncky. .. 

Ntjw  York 

JackBonvillo,  Illinois.. 
Fayvllle,  Mafis 


State do. 

..do do 

..do do 

..do do 

..do do 

..do do 

City do 

Stale do 

Private do 


Date  of  I 
foand'n. 


Snpcrintendent. 


1848 1  Dr.  Geo.  Brown., 


1848. 
1851.. 

1857.. 
1858. 
1800.. 
18B().. 


Dr.  S.  O.  Howe.  .. 
Dr  H.  B.Wilbur.. 
Dr.  I.  N.Kealln... 
Dr.  G.  A,  Dover  .. 
Dr.  H>M.  Knljfht.. 
Dr.  £.H.  Black.... 


1865 1  Dr  C.T.Wilbur 

1870 1  MiascB  Knight  and  Green. 


Nik  of 

PapiU- 


129 

N8 

323 

357 

57 

99 

900 

100 

5 


Total  under  instruction  t   1,4% 


A  Stroko  Endorsement  is  given  below,  as  will  be  seen,  by  Col.  McMynn, 
to  Harper's  New  School  Geography.  As  an  eminent  practical  teacher,  of 
large  experience,  his  opinion  is  vahiable: 

"lam  using  *'Hirprr's  School  Geography"  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
It  is  bcHUtiful,  admirably  arranged,  and  comprehensive.  In  lopoorranhy,  maps, 
matter  and  method,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  excelled.  By  the  use  of  this 
new  Geography  I  am  saving  time  of  scholars  as  well  as  of  teachers,  and  I 
desire  to  recommend  it  strongly  and  unqualifiedly." 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


We  wish  yery  much  to  get  a  few  copies  of  the 
December  number,  If  any  of  oar  vabacribert  do 
not  care  to  keep  their  copies,  also  of  the  Sep- 
teml)er  and  November  iesnes. 

Prof  Searing's  edition  of  the  Aetuid  has  J  nst 
been  Introdnced  Into  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Tnre  Hante,  Ind.,  and  the  Assistant  City  Sa- 
periniendent  writes,  ''  we  are  delighted  with 
it." 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  programme  af  the 
'* Thirty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rhode 
laland  Institute  of  Instruction/'  to  be  held  at 
Providence.  January  11th,  18th,  and  13th,  1877. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  Is  one  of  the 
nest  Important  educational  events  In  New 
England. 

The  State-Uniformity  man  is  again  at  worlc. 
The  other  day  In  the  Senate  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  a  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Llneaa,  providing  for  tho  appointment  of  a 
eommlssioner  of  edacatlon  to  compile  and 
lisae  cheap  and  uniform  text-books  for  the 
aie  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Stale,  and  ap- 
propriating $75,000. 

According  to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
State  8nperlntendent,  for  1876,  there  are  about 
10.000  more  boys  than  girls,  among  the  children 
ef  legal  school  age.  The  last  Illinois  School 
Beport  shows  that  there  am  about  90,000  more 
bojs  than  girls  in  that  State.  However  Inferior 
their  scholarship  may  be,  the  boys  have,  never- 
theless, strong  hope  for  the  ftiture  in  their  nu- 
meiieal  superiority. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  Prof.  Wm. 
i.  L.  NIcodemus,  of  th<*  State  University,  who 
prepared  the  Bducational  Map  of  the  SUte  for 
the  Centennial  Exhibit,  proposes  to  prepare  a 
•chool  and  family  map  of  the  State,  similar  in 
ilze.  It  will  be  more  correct  than  any  yet  pub- 
lished, as  a  1  the  data  compiled  by  the  Qeo- 
loglcal  Survey  havo  been  made  use  of  in  Us 
preparation.  All  present  maps  of  the  State 
helng  copied  from  the  State  plats,  are  very 
drfective.  The  new  map  will  contain  some 
distinctive  features,  as  the  exact  location  of  all 
roads  and  railroads,  villages  and  cities,  streams 
ind  lakes  The  designation  of  prairie,  tim- 
ber, and  marsh  lands  will  be  made.  The  ex- 
tetsize  of  villages  and  cities  will  be  indicated 
bj  conventional  signs. 


Wo  learn  that  La  Orange,  Walworth  County, 
has  a  good  high-school,  in  charge  c  1  J.  A.  Bills. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  of  a  primary 
arithmetic  without  addition  and  multiplication 
tables. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th  of  January,  the  village 
of  Jefferson  is  to  vote  on  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing a  Free  High  School.     • 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  Whitewater  Profes- 
sors says:  "  We  are  overwhelmed  with  stu- 
dents. It  seems  lil;e  the  commencement  of  a 
Fall  term  Instead  of  Winter." 


In  the  Fond  du  Lac  High  School  there  were 
last  term  10  beginners  in  Greek,  and  81  begin- 
ners in  Latin.  We  hope  this  Is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  classical  ''rovi%'al  "  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Williams,  tjie  classical  Instructor,  is  giv- 
ing good  satisfaction. 

A  letter  flrom  Prof.  L.  F.  Parker,  Chair  of 
Greek  and  History  in  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  asking  for  a  copy  of  our  sch^'ol  laws,  and 
especially  our  High-School  Law,  says:  "  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  state  on  the  exceedingly 
happy  progress  of  the  educational  work-there.^* 

Hon.  W.  C.  Sllverthom  is  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Wausau.  Finding  the  schools^ 
last  8eptemt>er,  without  any  systematic  or- 
ganization, as  a  whole,  be  has  been  Inaugu- 
rating some  needed  reforms.  A  Free  High 
Pchool  will  probably  be  organized  to  crown 
the  system. 

Supt.  Baker,  of  Pierce  county,  says  in  his 
special  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  that 
the  **  Normal  Chart  "  swindle  has  Uken  hua- 
dreds  of  dollars  from  that  county.  He  recom- 
mends a  law  forbidding  school  boards  to  pur-' 
chade  maps,  charts,  or  books,  until  approved 
by  the  County  or  State  Superintendent. 

Wo  have  received  a  neat  programme  of  a 
school  exhibition  given  Dec.  27th,  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Plymouth  High  School,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal.  Prof.  W.  J.  Brier. 
The  exhibition  closed  with  the  Trial  Scene 
from  thb  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds were  154,  with  which  a  set  of  Johnson's 
Universal  Cyclopedia  is  to  be  purchased.  Go 
ye  and  do  likewise. 
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Bapt.  Baker  tif  Plcrco  county,  writes:  '^Our 
Ansociatlon  fin  Dec]  was  a  sncccss.  Pres. 
Parker  and  faculty  arc  workers  at  such  places." 

The  BU<^r  Fa  11$  Press  says : 

'*The  WiscoNsiK  Joubxal  of  Education  for 
December  is  at  hand.  Its  table  of  contents  is, 
as  nsual,  vi-ry  interesting  and  instructive  to 
teachers  nnd  educational  people  Rencrally.  A 
paper  bv  Hon.  Edward  Soaring  in  defense  of 
the  Normal  Schoolsof  the  State  is  of  especial 
interest. 

Prof.  Beck,  of  Platteville  Normal  School, 
recently  loctiired  at  Mineral  Point,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  popular  lecture  course."  A 
local  paper  said  the  experiments  were  bril- 
liant, the  lecturer  enthusiastic,  and  the  audi- 
ence pleased,  adding:  ''It  is  hoped  that  the 
genial  Professor  wi.l  again  visit,  with  bis  ac- 
complished wife,  the  *  seven  hilled  city  *  of  the 
West." 

Prof.  W.  8.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  New 
Lisbon  High  School,  gave  a  Tocture  in  the 
Baptist  church  of  that  village,  Dec.  27th,  on 
"The  Sun;  its  position  in  the  universe,  with 
the  latest  scient  flc  researches  in  regard  to  iu 
constitution  and  relation  to  our  earth,"— an 
evidence  of  intellectual  activity,  honorable  to 
himself,  and  suggestive  of  fresh  and  vigorous 
instruction  to  others 

The  Free  High  School  recently  organized  at 
Omro  is  in  successful  operation  under  the 
toanagement  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Lewis,  class  of  *76, 
SUte  University,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  Hunter. 
The  four-years  English  course  was  adopted. 
The  enrollment  is  85.  including  15  pupils  from 
without  the  district.  Tuition,  $4.50  per  term. 
With  the  new  building  Just  completed  and 
occupied  on  the  oast  side,  Omro  now  has  throe 
school  buildings,  each  containing  a  primary 
and  intermediate  department,  and  one  of  them 
also  the  High  School.  Total  number  of  teach- 
ers?; pupils,  about  400. 

Of  the  High  School  at  Shullsburg,  established 
under  the  law  of  1875,  Mr.  L.  F.  Brown,  is 
Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  E.  Wiswall.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  graduate  of  the  SUtc  University,  iu 
which  he  was  for  a  time  a  very  popular  tutor. 
Miss  Wiswall  also  graduated  nrom  the  same,  in 
the  class  of  1876,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained 
a  State  Certificate,  at  the  annual  examination 
In  August.  Shullsburg  Is  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing such  teachers.  A  three  years  course  of 
study  was  adopted  for  the  High  School,  about 
40 students  are  enrolled  therein,  and  the  prom- 
ise for  first  class  secondary  instruction  there 
hereafter  is  excellent. 


Prof.  Edwin  Marsh,  late  of  Sun  Prairie,  has 
charge  of  the  •*  Collegiate  Institute,"  at  Jef- 
ferson, Wis.  He  occupies  the  building  of  the 
former '  Liberal  lastllute,*'  a  chartered  school 
which  was  recently  forced  to  go  the  way  of 
most  private  establishments  of  the  kind,  not 
supported  by  endowment.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  day-school,  Mr.  Marsh  advertises  an 
evening  school,  held  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  ''aix 
evenings  of  each  week  If  desired." 

A  young  lady  recently  appealed  to  the  State 
Superintendent  from  the  refusal  of  a  county 
superintendent  to  grant  her  a  certificate.  At 
the  county  superintendent's  examination  one 
of  the qfuestions  was  the  following:  "Sketch 
the  public  services  of  Benjamin  Franklin."  To 
this  was  written  the  answer:  "  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Art  of  Gravltat'on."  And  yet 
that  young  lady  had  eight  or  nine  certificates, 
and  had  taught  many  terms. 

Supt.  Isham,  of  Walworth  county,  is  taoldlnff 
monthly  meetings  of  his  teachers  in  each  of 
four  districts,  Into  which  he  has  divided  the 
county.  He  issued  a  printed  **  Scheme  of 
Work,"  giving  in  advance  the  topics  of  erery 
meeting.  This  scheme  really  provides  fbur 
days  of  regular  institute  work  in  each  district 
—one  day  in  each  of  the  months  of  November, 
December,  January,  and  February.  Mr.  labam 
is  do.'ng  admirable  service  in  old  Walworth. 

Prof.  James  H.  Eaton,  of  Beloit  college,  died 
January  5.  He  had  been  prostrated  for  several 
weeks  as  a  result  of  overwork,  and  too  close 
confinement  in  the  labaratory;  but  until  qnite 
recently  it  was  thought  a  season  of  rest  would 
restore  him  to  health.  He  has  been  a  most 
f&ithrnl  and  esteemed  Instructor  there  for  many 
years,  and  his  death  is  unlversslly  and  deeply 
regretted.  He  was  a  son  of  the  author  of 
"  Eaton's  Arithmetic." 

In  school  work  thoroughly  systematized,  and 
in  the  practical  results  of  aggregate  and  uni- 
form attendance,  probably  no  city  in  the  State 
surpnsses  La  Crosse.  One  of  the  plans  to  se- 
cure promptness  in  attendance  is  to  grant  to 
the  department  having  th?  lowest  per  cent,  of 
tardiness  during  a  month  a  half  holiday  in  the 
first  week  of  the  next  month.  The  emulation 
provoked  produces  excellent  results. 

La  Crosse  ftamlshes  slates  free  to  all  the  pri- 
mary rooms,  and  pens  and  paper  free  to  all 
primary  and  Intermediate  pupils.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, to  whose  infiuence  the  present  ofllclency 
of  the  schools  is  largely  duo,  strongly  fsvors 
the  plan  of  free  text-books,  and  the  city  will 
doubtless  soon  add  this  to  fully  round  out  to 
completion  a  perfect  school  system. 


Snpt.  RichmoDd,  or  Green  county,  expects 
to  have  an  fnstitate  next  spring,  of  six  weeks 
darstion,  Jnst  before  the  summer  schools  com- 
mence, held  either  in  Brodhead  or  Jnda.  Ex- 
pecting no  State  aid  then,  he  went  before  the 
Coant7  Board  in  November  last  and  secured 
an  appropriation  of  $100  to  help  meet  the 
necessary  expenses.  The  balance  of  cost  will 
be  met  by  the  proceeds  of  a  small  tuition  fee» 
The  eucccss  of  the  two  months'  Institute  at 
Monticello  last  fall  was  such  as  to  fkilly  Justify 
the  projection  of  another  similar. 


In  Tiew  of  the  great  irregularity  and  frequent 
changes  in  this  respect  growing  largely  out  of 
changes  in  teachers,  an  intelligent  observer 
sufrgests  to  us  that  it  ^  would  be  well  to  call 
sttention  of  principals  to  the  great  imporUnce 
of  putting  into  permanent  form  their  courses 
of  study,  rules,  regulations,  list  of  text-books, 
etc  That  is,  a  principal  of  a  graded  school 
should  have  bis  board  careftilly  adopt,  print, 
tad  preserve  a  course  of  instruction,  etc., 
which  should  not  be  changed  lightly  because 
of  a  change  of  teachers.  '*  In  many  cases/* 
•ays  our  correspondent,  "a  new  principal 
takes  charge  of  what  is  called  a  graded  school, 
and  Ibidt  not  a  vestige  of  a  record— not  a  sha- 
dow, on  paper,  of  the  *'  course  *"*  pursued  by 
his  predecessor. 


We  lately  heard  a  pleasing  bit  of  Centennial 
romance  which  we  are  Impelled  to  record.  A 
young  lady  graduate  of  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal School  was  teaching  in  Milwaukee.  Du- 
ring TacatloD  she  risited  the  great  Exhibition. 
At  her  boarding-bouse  In  Philadelphia  was  a 
Swiss  Commissioner  who  fell  desparately  in 
lore  at  llrst  sight.  Young  lady  In  due  time  re. 
turns  to  llilwaukee  and  resumes  her  profes- 
sional duties.  Commissioner  soon  follows  and 
renews  bis  suit.  Lady  begins  to  yield  to  re- 
iponsire  emotions;  but,  like  a  sensible  girt, 
and  worthy  of  her  admirable  training,  she 
sends  for  her  father,  to  ask  hfs  advice.  The 
father,  asbrewd,  well-to-do  lumberman,  leaves 
his  northern  mills  and  repairs  to  Milwaukee. 
Looks  over  the  Commissioner,  and  likes  him 
Writes  to  Philadelphia,  and  finds  him  genuine. 
Father  gives  his  blessing.  Commissioner  and 
lady  are  married,  sail  for  Europe,  and  are  now 
happy  In  their  Alpine  castle. 

80  much  we  are  assured  is  substantially  true. 
We  cannot  vouch  for  the  statement  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  happy  denouement,  nearly 
all  the  young  lady  teachers  of  Milwaukee  went 
tothe  Centennial,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
school  interests  in  our  metropolitan  cities. 
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Book  Notices  are  excluded  this  month  by 
"  Proceedings." 

Principal  Davles,  of  the  Lancaster  High 
School,  appears  to  be  vigorously  and  success- 
fully at  work  in  hfs  new  location.  He  occa- 
sionally prints  in  the  local  papers  some  sug- 
gestive words  for  the  tax-payers  and  patrons  of 
the  schools.  A  couple  of  articles  from  his  pen, 
recently  falling  under  our  notice,  indicate  that 
he  is  iu  earnest,  and  desires  the  people  to  be, 
in  efforts  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  ef- 
ficiency in  the  local  school  system.  He  com- 
plains of  irregular  attendance  and  tardiness  as 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  progress. 

We  have  a  few  notes  ftx)m  Wood  county.  At 
Grand  Rapids,  the  examinations  fwero  well 
attended  by  members  of  the  Board  and  citi- 
zens. The  High  School,  under  Prof.  I.  N. 
Stewart,  is  about  to  secure  a  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity list,  under  the  conditions  named  in  the 
last  Univeisitv  Catalogue.  The  course  of  study 
will  at  once  be  re-arranged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments as  a  preparatory  school. The  new 

school-house  la  Centralia  will  be  opened  for 
school  this  term.  It  is  a  $10,000  building, 
brick  veneered,  and  nimished  with  the  best 
appliances  throughout.  The  school  is  in  charge 
of  Chas.  Mead,  and  Miss  Sarah  Shaw.  Assist- 
ant, not  yet  named. Edward  Lynch  Is  bring- 

ing  his  experinnce  at  Oshkosh  Normal  to  bear 
at  Seneca,  with  advantage  to  district. Teach- 
ers' wages  average  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  the  Normal  Schools  are  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  quality  of  their  work. 


The  Legislature  of  Kansas,  at  its  last  session, 
refused  to  make  an  appropriation  to  any  one 
of  the  Normal  Schoote  of  that  SUte,  but  au- 
thorized the  Regents  to  open  a  Normal  Depart- 
ment in  the  Sute  University.  Kansas  has 
therefore  now  no  such  schools.  The  Sute 
Teachers'  Association  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, however,  are  making  a  vigorous  effort  to 
induce  the  present  legislature  to  re-establish 
them.  A  circular  was  recently  addressed  to 
leading  educators  in  other  States,  invoking 
the  assistance  of  "  opinions.'*  To  the  one  re- 
ceived by  the  State  Superintendent  an  answer 
was  sent  emphatically  approving  the  plan  of 
distribution  of  Normal  Schools,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  a  Sute 
University  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common 
district  schools,  that  It  is  not  advisable,  or 
practicable,  for  a  SUte  to  establish  a  Normal 
Department  at  the  University,  with  the  expec- 
Utlon  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  State,  and 
that  3uch  a  department  was  tried  in  Wisconsin 
and  not  found  satisfactory. 
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A  county*  aasoclatloQ  of  School  District  Of- 
flcers  has  been  formed  in  Kenosha  coantv  un- 
der the  leadenjhip  of  Supt.  Fleit.  The  firsi 
meeting  was  held  In  the  conrt  house,  In  the 
cUy  of  Kenosha,  on  the  16th  day  of  December, 
and  was  largely  attended,  every  town  and  dis- 
trict In  the  county  being  represented.  A  per- 
manent organization  was  effected  and  much 
interest  manifested.  The  purpose  of  the 
Association  is  to  consider  the  ways  and  means 
of  securing  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory 
results  from  the  educational  system.  This  ad- 
mirable movement  is  worthy  ol  high  com- 
mendation, andcmnot  but  result  in  more  In- 
telligent management  of,  and  deeper  interest 
In,  educational  affairs  in  this  county.  A  nd  yet 
no  other  county  in  the  State  less  needs  such 
an  organization  of  education  forces,  and  the 
resulting  advantages,  than  Kenosha  We  wish 
every  other  county  would  follow  the  worthy 
example.  

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Iowa  county,  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  November  last,  reduced 
the  salary  of  the  County  Superintendent  ft-om 
$900  to  $800  per  year.  The  necessary  expenses 
incident  to  traveling  and  keeping  a  hor>e  must 
be  not  less  than  $800,  leaving  the  munificent 
sum  of  $500  per  annum  for  supervising  106 
schools  in  which  seven  or  eight  thousand 
children  are  being  educated,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  between  $30,000  and  $40  000.  The  office 
of  Superintendent  requires  high  Intellectual 
alUlnmcnts,  and  involves  absence  from  homo 
about  half  the  year.  The  County  Clerk  Of 
Iowa  county  receives  $1,300  per  year,  has  an 
olBce  furnished  with  the  needed  accessories  of 
comfort,  including  Itiel,  is  subject  to  no  offset- 
ting expenses,  and  can  remain  constantly  at 
home.  His  office  requires  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  common  branches,  including  book-keep- 
ing, and  something  more  than  the  average 
•kill  with  a  pen. 

And  yet  the  American  people  are  said  to  prize 
their  school  system, 

Wehave  Aromthe  Fort  Atkinson  High  School 
a  neatly  printed  report  of  the  term  ending 
December  15,  1876.  The  five  classes,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  upward,  number  respec- 
tively 48, 84  28,  and  16.  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  the  sexes  are  neariy  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  upper  classes.  Seven  boys  and 
eight  girts  (if  we  rightly  distinguish  the  gender 
of  the  names)  are  wrestling  with  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy,  Cossar,  etc.,  in  the  A 
class.  But,  alas,  with  what  shame  do  wo  re- 
cord It,  the  highest  rank  in  the  class  is  given 
to  a  filri,  and  the  lowest  to  a— a  boy.  Whither 
are  we  drifting?   We  call  to  mind  the  same 


state  of  things  in  the  last  University  graduat- 
ing class.  The  first  honors  were  ruthlessly 
seized  by  sundry  young  ladies.  Shame  and 
fruitless  indignation  fell  upon  the  males,  and 
life  was  to  them  largely  bereft  of  hope.  Heaven 
having  vouchsafed  us  not  even  one  girl  as  the 
fhture  pride  and  stay  of  our  declining  years, 
our  chief  solicitude  is  to  keep  as  long  as  pos- 
sible f^om  our  boys  the  knowlcge  of  what 
awaits  them. 

We  regret  the  continued  Illness  of  Supt. 
Packard,  of  Waupaca  county.  A  note  from 
him  Intimates  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  office,  and  indeed  all  earthly  labors. 
We  sincerely  hope  not.  Mr  Packard  has  been 
one  of  the  most  faithful,  hard-working,  and 
valuable  of  the  superintendents  during  the 
past  year.  We  shall  long  remember  his  ex- 
pression, a  year  ago.  of  a  high  resolve  to  work 
ardently  for  the  educational  interests  of  his 
county  during  his  term.  We  more  than  sus- 
pect that  the  hard  work  to  which  he  c  msecrat- 
ed  himself  has  broken  him  down.  Some  well 
written,  interesting,  and  valuable  notes  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Packard  last  spring,  in  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Xew  London  Tirne^ 
were  marked  for  republication  in  the  Jourkai<, 
but  were  aftewards  mislaid.  Having  been  re- 
cently found,  we  hope  soon  to  find  space  for 
them. 

Wo  learn  with  regret  of  a  change  of  the 
school  officers  in  the  city  of  La  Crosse.  Supt. 
Weston  and  Dr.  Anderson,  President  of  the 
School  Board,  have  been  succeeded  by  other 
parties.  The  causes  of  the  change  we  fear 
were  political  and  persona],  and  not  considera- 
tions of  educational  and  public  welfkre. 
Evidences  of  so  successful  an  administration 
of  school  affbirs  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the 
State.    A  La  Crosse  paper  says: 

**The  work  ipaugnrsted  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Ander- 
son, and  prosecuted  under  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Weston,  was  a 
great  work,  and  the  results  are  of  a  character 
to  do  great  credit  to  them.  When  they  began 
their  work,  this  city  was  without  a  school  sys- 
tem, and  they  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
to-day  this  city  has  one  of  the  best  regu- 
lated graded  school  systems  in  the  State. 
These  gentlemen  laid  the  foundations  for  this 
system  and  through  their  efforts  the  work  has 
been  broueht  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.'* 

Who  succeeds  Dr.  Anderson  we  have  not 
learned.  The  Board  elected  Prof  C  W..  Roby. 
In  place  of  Dr.  «^  eston.  Mr  Roby  h^n  been 
lor  a  couple  of  years  principal  of  one  of  the 
ward  schools,  was  formerly  superintendent  of 
Winnebago  county,  and  his  snccessfhl  experi- 
ence and  ability  lead  ns  to  hope  and  believe 
that  under  his  charge  the  present  efficient 
school  system  will  at  least  suffer  no  detriment. 
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[The  following  report  was  read  by  State  Supt.  Searing  at  the  Ex- 
ecutiTe  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Wednesday 
STening,  Dec.  27th,  1876,  and,  after  a  spirited  discussion,  '^  adopted 
as  expressing,  in  its  general  plan,  the  sense  of  the  Association."] 

According  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
the  total  valuation  of.  public  school  property  in  the  State  is  $4,979,- 
169.  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  public  school  service  during 
the  past  year  was  $2,066,375.  In  round  numbers^  the  sum  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  is  invested  in  school  buildings,  sites,  and  appara- 
tus; and  the  sum  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars  is  annually  expended 
for  teachers^  wages,  building  and  repairing,  libraries,  apparatus,  etc. 
This  large  investment,  however,  is  for  a  large  and  pre-eminently  im- 
portant object — the  education  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren, the  number  of  those  of  school  age  in  the  state. 

Looking  at  our  public  school  system  in  the  light  of  its  aggregate 
cost,  and  in  the  light  of  the  euds  to  be  secured  by  it,  the  question 
whether  it  is  most  efficiently  working  out  the  ends  sought,  is  one  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance,  alike  to  teachers,  to  legislators, 
and  to  the  people  at  large.  After  careful  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion your  committee  would  call  attention  to  v^hat  they  believe  to  be 
certain  defects  and  weaknesses  in  the  system  which  largely  impair  its 
eflSciency  and  call  for  early  correction. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State  are  ungraded 
schools  in  rural  districts,  each  controlled  by  a  board  of  three  persons, 
subject  to  the  general  will  of  the  district  as  expressed  by  popular 
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Yote  in  district  meetings.  These  districts  are  small,  not  averaging 
in  size  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  a  township,  and  are  petty  educa- 
tionifl  republics,  independent  of  nearly  all  external  authority.  They 
determine  the  location  and  character  of  school  buildings,  select  the 
teachers  and  text-books,  decide  for  how  many  weeks  the  school  shall 
annually  continue,  and  vote  what  they  deem  proper  for  teachers' 
wages.  ,  Some  of  their  powers  are  subject  to  limitation  by  general 
law;  but  practically  the  schools  are  go^d  or  bad,  long  or  short,  as  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  district  may  decide.  An  inspection  of 
the  schools  supported  by  this  system  shows  the  prevalence  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

1.  The  immediate  management  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  about 
15,000  district  officers.  A  large  proportion  of  these,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  educational  sentiment  and  intelligence  of  the 
people,  are  lacking  in  the  culture  and  experience  to  perform  wisely 
the  duties  of  selecting  teachers,  courses  of  study,  text-books,  appara- 
tus, etc.,  and  of  locating,  building  and  equipping  school-houses. 

2.  Representing  three  families  of  the  petty  neighborhood  district, 
and  governed  by  neighborhood  partialities  or  enmities,  extending  to 
many  or  all  of  the  other  families,  these  officers  are  largely  influenced 
in  their  selection  of  teachers  by  relationship  and  favoritism. 

3.  The  teachers  are  too  often  unqualified  for  their  work,  in  age, 
experience,  and  attainments;  and  they  are  perpetually  changing,  not 
remaining  in  the  same  schools,  on  the  average,  so  long  as  one  year. 

4.  Local  and  to  a  large  extent  voluntary  taxation  being  the  chief 
source  of  support  for  the  schools,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
in^their  cost  as  well  as  in  their  character.  While  on  the  on«  hand 
not  unfirequentlv  a  refusal  to  vote  a  reasonable  tax  is  the  cause  of  a 
poor  school,  a  short  school,  or  even  (occasionally)  no  school;  on  the 
other  hand  in  rural  as  compared  with  village  and  city  districts,  the 
poorer  school  is  very  generally  supported  by  the  higher  tax. 

6.  The  schools  are  generally  ungraded,  without  well  defined  courses 
of  study,  and  uniform  and  sufficient  text-books. 

6.  Attendance  is  very  irregular,  partly  from  want  of  systematic  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  prevent  it,  partly  from  lack  of  ex- 
cellence and  interest  in  the  schools,  and  partly  from  inconvenience 
of  their  location. 

7.  Statistical  reports  are  extremely  tefective,  so  much  so  that  those 
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of  any  given  year  may  be  considered  of  little  value  in  themselves, 
their  worth,  under  the  law  of  averages,  being  only  comparative. 

8.  Supervision  is  defective.    County  Superintendents  do  much  to 
remedy  some  of  the  evils  here  enumerated,  but  their  power  for  good 
is  greatly  lessened  from  the  following  causes:  (a)  They  are  frequently 
persons  without  proper  qualifications,    (b)  They  are  nominated  and 
elected  by  political  parties,  and  their  continuance  in  oflBce  is  too  fre- 
quently dependent  upon  popularity  and  political  influence,  rather  than 
upon  a  strict  and  efficient  performance  of  official  duties,    (c)  Their 
tenure  of  office  is  too  short  for  any  thing  like  systematic  work  and 
progress,  (d)  The  number  of  schools  under  their  charge  is  too  great  to 
insure  results  of  much  yalue  from  personal  inspection  of  the  work  of 
their  teachers,     (e)  The  salary  paid  them  is  so  small  that  it  either  doe» 
not  secure  properly  qualified  incumbents,  or  it  secures  such  only  tem- 
porarily, or  it  commands  only  a  portion  of  their  time  and  thoughts^ 
the  balance  being  given  to  some  professional  or  other  occupation. 

Besides  the  sources  of  weakness  in  the  school  system  already  enu- 
merated, your  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  best 
the  majority  of  children  from  the  necessarily  brief  period  of  their 
school  life,  obtain  little  more  than  the  ket/s  of  knowledge — the  chief 
of  which  is  the  art  of  reading.  To  give  children  access  to  the  world 
of  recorded  knowledge  for  which  school  life  has  simply  prepared 
them,  and  in  which  they  will  largely  find  the  elements  of  successful 
living  and  good  citizenship,  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  Stute — or  at 
least  a  no  less  wise  act  on  the  part  of  the  State — than  to  put  infrf 
their  hands  the  keys  of  preparation.  Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge  of 
reading  to  him  who  has  no  books;  or  a  knowledge  of  geography  to 
him  who  never  looks  into  the  history  of  a  countrv?  Hence  the  li- 
brary should  supplement  the'school,  as  was  believed  by  the  founders 
of  our  State;  for  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  expressly  provides 
that  the  income  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  applied  not  merely  "  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,"  but  to  '*  the  pur- 
chase of  suitable  libraries  therefor." 

Your  committee  would  briefly  sum  up  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
serious  defects  in  our  present  State  system,  as  follows: 

1.  Excessive  subdivision  of  territory  and  local  independence. 

2.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  burdens  of  cost. 

3.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  character  and  amount  of  instruction. 
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4.  Lack  of  inielligentf  permanent,  andauthoritatiTesupenrision. 

5.  Lack  of  sources  of  supplemental  knowledge  and  culture  in  widely 
diffused  and  suitable  libraries. 

Your  committee  have  given  mature  consideration  to  the  questions 
of  remedies  for  the  evils  conceived  to  abound  in  our  present  system, 
and  already  enumerated,  and  are  prepared  to  recommend,  with  sub- 
stantial unanimity,  the  following  outline  scheme  of  what  they  be* 
lieve  would  prove  a  system  at  once  more  vigorous,  economical,  and 
effective.  The  recommendations  submitted  are  such  as  have  been  ap- 
proved by  experience  in  other  States  and  countries,  and  such  as  must 
commend  themselves,  it  is  believed,  to  the  judgment  of  practical 
jnen,  as  suited  to  accomplish  the  ends  sought. 

We  recommend — 

(1)  That  the  entire  educational  interests  of  the  State,  including 
iihose  of  the  University  and  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  managed 
l}y  a  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  nine 
^f  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  term  of  one-third  of  their  number  expiring  biennially. 
The  State  Superintendent  and  the  President  of  the  University  shall 
be  eX'Officio  members  of  the  board.  In  the  appointment  of  members^ 
the  Governor  shall  not  be  influenced  by  political  considerations,  but 
solely  by  those  of  eminent  fitness. 

(2)  The  State  Superintendent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  shall  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  same,  his  du- 
ties in  general  being  the  same  as  now. 

(3.)  County  Superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  same,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  to  be  paid  by  the  State  a  salary  fixed  by  statute, 
and  graded  in  some  just  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  work.  The 
larger  counties  may  be  divided  into  two  districts,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board.  Residence  in  the  county  shall  not  be  essential  to  elegi- 
bility  for  appointment. 

(4)  A  Township  Board  of  three  persons  shall  be  elected  (one  annu- 
ally) by  the  people  of  every  township,  for  the  management  of  the 
school  interests  therein.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  (who 
may  be  one  of  their  own  number),  who  shall  have  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  shall  act  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  County  Superintendent. 

(5)  There  shall  be,  outside  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  only 
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three  difFerent  units  of  educational  territory— the  State,  County,  and 
Township,  the  latter  by  the  abolition  of  the  present  district  system, 
becoming  the  smallest  territorial  division  in  school  government.  But 
for  convenience.  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  may,  in  certain  cases 
of  geographical  difficulties,  on  recommendation  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, create  joint  township  districts,  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more,  or  portions  of  two  or  more,  civil  townships. 

(6)  In  each  school  township,  so  far  as  practicable,  there  shall  be  a 
central  high  or  grammar  school,  made  obligatory  by  law.  In  this 
school,  and  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  township,  there  shall  be 
well  defined  courses  of  study,  absolute  uniformity  of  text-books,  and 
uniformity  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

(7.)  For  all  important  work  done  by  town  educational  officers  rea- 
sonable compensation,  tp  be  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  paid,  and  strict  ac- 
countability required  for  the  faithful  performance  of  every  duty. 

(8)  To  make  the  schools  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  in  character 
and  yearly  continuance,  and  to  carry  out  to  a  more  desirable  extent 
the  principle  that  ^^  the  property  of  the  State  shall  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State,^'  there  shall  he  a  uniform  State  tax  for  the  support 
of  schools,  agregating  in  annual  income,  with  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  enough  to  meet  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
schools. 

(9)  One-half  the  money  distributed  by  the  State  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attendance. 

(10)  Uniform  examinations  throughout  the  State  for  teachers  of 
the  same  fi^rade  shall  be  the  rule^  with  such  exceptions  only  as  local 
or  temporary  circumstances  may  render  necessary. 

(11)  A  system  of  township  libraries  shall  be  established,  the  joint 
creation,  like  the  schools,  of  State  and  local  action,  the  books  to  be 
selected  from  lists  approved  by  the  State,  and  to  be  purchased  by  the 
State  on  low  terms  by  contracts  with  publishers. 

Your  committee  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  changes  herein 
recommended  are  for  Wisconsin  great  and  radical  changes. 
Believing  that  they  would  all  be  useful  changes^  but  recognizing  the 
probability  that  they  cannot  all  be  secured  at  once,  and  even  the 
wisdom  of  merely  attempting  to  secure  a  portion  at  first,  we  here 
suggest  that  there  is  a  single  one  of  those  measures  so  re- 
lated to  the  others,  and  so  important  for  the  present  welfare  and  fu- 
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tare  progress  of  our  school  system,  that  to  secure  this  at  the  earliest 
day,  the  friends  of  public  education  ought  fco  put  forth  immediate 
and  earnest  efforts.  We  refer  to  the  recommendation  of  a  general 
state  school  tax,  and  we  offer  the  following  reasons  to  show  why  this 
should  be  promptly  secured  ; 

1.  It  is  a  centralizing  and  strengthening  measure.  The  more  the 
State  directly  contributes  to  the  cost  of  every  school,  the  clearer  its 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of  that  school. 

2.  A  more  liberal  amount  of  support  for  the  schools  furnished  di- 
rectly by  the  State  would  secure,  as  nothing  else  can,  an  approach  to 
that  "  uniformity  "  in  extent  and  character  of  school  privileges,  for 
which,  as  already  intimated,  our  State  Constitution  itself  seeks  to 
provide. 

3.  A  State  tax  is  the  fullest  and  fairest  expression  of  the  princi- 
ple underlying  the  common  school  system,  that  education  is  a  State 
concern,  and  that  the  property  of  the  State  shall  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  A  tax  uniformly  assessed  and  uniformly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  State  is  the  most  perfect  means  of  equalizing 
burdens  for  the  common  good. 

4.  If  the  State  annually  distributes  a  good  portion  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  schools  it  has,  through  the  device  of  ^^  payment  by 
results,^^  one  of  the  strongest  means  of  securing  desirable  results — 
greater  regularity  in  attendance,  more  accurate  statistics,  etc. 

5.  Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  give  support  to  their  schools 
by  a  State  tax,  even  in  several  cases  where  the  permanent  school  fund 
is  relatively  larger  than  our  own.  Its  benefits  are  there  fully  demon- 
strated and  recognized.  And  in  the  few  States  not  thus  partially 
supporting  their  schools,  the  highest  educational  authorities  are  ear- 
nestly recommending  a  change  in.  conformity  to  the  general  prac- 
tice. Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  BASCOM, 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

JAMES  MacALISTER, 

W.  H.  CHANDLER, 

E.  B.  WOOD, 

W.  D.  PARKER,  (not  present). 

Committee  on  State  System. 
Madison^  December  27, 1876. 
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THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

BEPOBT  OP  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee,  appointed  t^^  the  July  meefciagof  this  A«i30ciation 
to  report  on  the  State  Geological  Surrey,  desire  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: * 

Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, we  are  able  to  say  that  the  field-work  of  the  survey  has  been 
carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  means  placed  at  his.  disposal  would 
permit;  that  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  has  been  quite 
carefully  inspected,  that  another  considerable  portion  has  been  but 
hastily  investigated,  while  still  another  has  not  been  subjected  to 
even  a  hasty  examination — although  the  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  survey  is  already  exhausted  and  the  time  allotted  for 
the  completion  will  expire  in  June,  1877;  furthermore,  that  the 
portion  yet  to  be  examined,  lying  in  the  iron  and  copper  bearing  region 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  is  one  that  promises  exceedingly 
rich  results  in  a  scientific,  and  especially  in  an  economic  point  of 
\riew. 

We  are  further  able  to  report  that  fair  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  preparation  of  the  results  of  the  survey  for  publication.  We  are 
gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  published  results  of  the  survey 
J^ill  be  comprised  in  three  or  more  volumes,  two  of  which,  at  least, 
will  consist  of  special  reports  of  the  labors  and  results  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  conducting  the  survey,  while  the  other  will  be  specially 
adapted  to  meet  the  educational  and  practical  wants  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Geologist  indicates  the  nature  and  scope  of  this,  the  educational 
Tolume. 

Vol.  I.    State  Gbolooqical  Survey. 

The  nature  and  design  of  the  first  volume  is  somewhat  new.  It  is 
intended  to  accomplish  four  objects:  First,  by  a  suitable  presentation 
of  the  general  geology  of  the  State,  accompanied  with  elementary 
and  explanatory  matter,  to  place  the  whole  report  within  the  easy 
comprehension  of  intelligent  citizens  who  have  no  technical  knowl- 
edge of  geology.  Second,  to  convey  to  the  people  of  the  State  in- 
formation and  directions  as  to  how  to  detect,  test,  and  utilize  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State — information  which  is  scattidred  through 
^  large  number  of  treatises,  practically  inaccessible  to  theiii,  and  not 
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specifically  applicable  to  Wisconsin,  if  obtained.  Third,  by  giving  a 
brief,  clear  history  of  the  formations  of  the  State,  adding  a  sketch  of 
those  not  foand  in  it,  to  furnish  an  elementary  text-book  for  the 
schools  of  the  State,  founded  upon  home  geology  and  rendered  prac- 
tical by  the  information  above  mentioned.  And  Fourth,  by  furnish- 
ing lists  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  State,  giving  the  food  and 
habits  of  the  latter  and  designating  their  character  as  friends  or  foes, 
to  assist  agriculturists  and  those  engaged  in  allied  industries  in  their 
conflicts  with  their  enemies  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  contents 
will  be  substantially  as  follows: 

Part  I.    Lithological  akd  Structural  Geology. 

I.  Such  chemical  facts  as  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
reports.    By  J.  H.  Eaton. 

II.  A  clear  and  simple  description  of  all  the  minerals  found  in  the 
State,  and  the  methods  of  determining  them.    By  J.  H.  Eaton. 

III.  A  similar  description  of  the  rocks  of  the  State.  By  J.  H. 
Eaton. 

IV.  A  brief  elucidation  of  structure  and  metamorphism.  By  R. 
D.  Irving. 

Part  II.    Historical  Geology. 

V.  An  historical  sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  State,  involving  a 
description  of  the  methods  of  formation,  a  concise  statement  of  the 
leading  characteristics  and  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  formations 
wanting  in  Wisconsin,  thus  forming  an  epitome  of  geological  history. 

Part  III.    Ecokomical  Geology. 

VI.  Iron  ores.  Practical  information  as  to  how  to  explore  for  iron» 
how  it  occurs,  how  to  distinguish  the  several  kinds,  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, what  are  trustworthy  indications,  and  what  are  not,  what 
amount  and  what  purity  are  necessary  to  give  value,  how  reduced,  etc. 
By  R.  D.  Irving. 

VII.  Lead  Ores.  Developed  in  essentially  the  same  method  as  in- 
dicated in  the  preceding.    By  Moses  Strong. 

VIII.  Zinc  Ores.  Developmentsimilarto  the  last.  By  Moses  Strong. 

IX.  Limes  and  Cements.  Practical  instructions  on  the  proper 
quality  of  rock  and  methods  of  detecting  and  testing  and  of  reduc- 
inc:  and  using  the  limes  and  cements  of  Wisconsin.  By  W.  J.  L. 
Nicodemus. 
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X.  Brick,  Pottery,  Kaolin,  and  other  clays.  This  and  the  follow- 
ing topics  are  to  be  developed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  pre- 
ceding.   By  R.  D.  Irving. 

XL  Peat.    By  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

XIL  Cranberry  marshes  and  culture.    By  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

XIII.  Native  waters  and  artesian  wells.     By  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

XIV.  Soils.  ByT.  C.  Chamberlin. 

Pakt  IV.    Plants  and  Animals. 

XV.  List  of  Mammals  with  food,  habits  and  character  as  friends  or 
foes  to  man.    By  Moses  Strong. 

XVI.  Birds;  as  above.    By  P.  H.  King. 
XVII.  Reptiles;  as  above.    By  P.  R.  Hoy. 
XVIII.  Fishes;  as  above.    By  P.  R.  Hoy. 
XIX.  Insects.    By  P.  R.  Hoy. 

XX.  A  list  of  the  plants  of  Wisconsin.    Prepared  ^  from  the  pa- 
pers of  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  desire  to  suggest  some  means  for 
extendinjc  the  educational  influence  of  the  sTurvey.  However  thor- 
oughly the  work  may  be  done,  it  can  not  be  completed  by  those  who 
have  the  work  specially  in  their  hands,  but  must  receive  constant  fu- 
ture additions  from  individual  investigations  throughout  the  State. 
In  order  to  aid  those  who  have  a  desire  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and 
to  incite  interest  in  those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate, 
and  to  aid  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  interest  pupils  in  collecting  and 
studying  the  natural  products  of  the  State  by  enabling  them  to 
identify  collections  that  may  be  made,  it  seems  desirable  that  some 
systematic  method  be  adopted  for  supplying  schools  with  accurately 
labeled  sets  of  specimens  of  the  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils  of  the 
State;  which  end  could  be  readily  attained  through  a  system  of  ex- 
changes.instituted  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  this  association. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  R.  Kleebebgeb, 
W.  A.  Kellbrman, 

Geo.  W.  Peckham, 

Committee. 


Teachers  are  in  danger  of  giving  too  much  assistance  to  pupib 
in  preparing  their  lessons. 
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REPORT  ON  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  committee  desire  to  state  that  they  have  carefully  considered 
the  whole  matter  and  hare  taken  the  views  of  a  number  of 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  State.  The  general  opinion 
of  all  whom  they  have  consulted  is  to  the  effect  that  an  Institute 
where  sjme  instruction  in  science  of  a  character  diftierent  from  that 
generally  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  them,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  committee  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  a  definite  plan 
for  the  Institute.  They  would  state,  however,  that  Prof.  Chamber- 
lin,  the  chief  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  has  sketched  out  a 
month's  work  in  Biology,  Geology,  and  Physical  Geography, 
which  the  committee  are  of  opinion  is  greatly  superior  to  any  plan 
upon  which  schools  of  this  kind  have  heretofore  been  organized  and 
conducted.  The  committee  have  also  considered  the  propriety  of 
of  opening  summer  schools  in  connection  with  the  splendid  opportu- 
nities supplied  by  the  new  Science  Hall  of  the  State  University.  The 
committee  may  also  state  that  the  expense  and  management  of  such 
an  institute  have  been  duly  considered  by  them,  and  that  no  difficulty 
need  be  experienced  in  these  matters. 

After  the  fullest  examination  of  all  the  points  involved  in  the  en- 
terprise, the  committee  beg  to  recommend  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed with  instructions  to  perfect  the  work  commenced  by  this 
committee,  and  at  the  earliest  day  possible  to  issue  a  circular  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  giving  ample  details  of  the  plan  of  the  school, 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  it,  and  the  fees  and  equipments  to  be 
contributed  by  its  members. 

The  committee  have  received*  a  pledge  from  Prof.  Chamberlin  that 
he  will  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  all  details  as  to  the  scientific 
organization  of  the  school  will  be  under  his  care  and  control. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jas.  MacAlisteb,  ) 

R.  W,  BuBTON,      >•  Committee, 

S.  Shaw,  ) 

[We  give  the  letter  from  Prof.  Chamberlin  explaining  his  plan  for 
the  Institute.— Eds.] 
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LKTTEB  FROM  THB  STATE  0B0L0OI8T. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  Dee.  19, 1876. 
Supt.  Jas.  MacAlistxr, 

Mt  Drab  Sir:  Tour  favor  is  at  hand.  I  have  had  the  matter  in 
mind,  and  this  plan  has  occurred  to  me  as  being  very  excellent, 
though  perhaps  a  little  more  expensive  than  the  usual  camp  system. 
Get  a  barge  on  the  Mississippi  or  St.  Croix  and  rig  it  up  with  cover, 
seats,  blackboards,  stove,  tables,  mattrasses  for  sleeping,  etc.  Start 
with  it  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix,  where  we  have  the  traps  of  the 
copper-bearing  series  in  magnificent  expo3ure,  with  its  Potsdam  sand- 
stone resting  unconformably  upon  it  and  fossiliferous  at  the  very 
junction;  also  gigantic  pot  holes  and  other  features  of  great  inter- 
est. Starting  thus  so  near  the  base  of  the  series  (and  there  would 
be^in  the  drift,  specimens  of  the  lower  archaean  rocks),  the  barge 
could  be  towed  by  the  daily  line  of  steamers  down  stream  from 
point  to  point  as  might  be  desired.  At  Osceola  we  would  find  the 
Potsdam  overlaid  by  the  lower  magnesian  limestone,  and  also  at  sev- 
eral points  below.  Toward  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone  and  Trenton  limestone  would  appear  above,  as  also  down 
the  Mississippi.  Below  Prairie  du  Chien  the  Galena  limestone  would 
come  in,  and  if  we  chose  to  go  down  as  far  as  Rock  Island  and  return 
by  W.  U.  R.  R.,  the  series  of  formations  could  be  carried  up  to  the 
coal  beds.  The  opportunities  for  studying  botany  and  zoology  on 
the  trip  would  be  much  superior  to  the  camp  plan.  I  think  this  plan 
would  prove  superior  to  anything  yet  inaugurated.  It  would 
probably  be,  as  I  said,  somewhat  more  expensive,  but  not  greatly  so. 

What  I  could  do  in  the  matter  would  depend  very  much  on  what 
the  State  requires  of  me.  I  should  hope  that  in  any  event  I  could 
assist  you  enough  to  make  a  success.  It  would  not  be  prudent  for 
me  now  to  promise  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibilities  of  organ- 
ization and  complete  direction.  Will  talk  with  you  further  at  Mad- 
ison. 

Yours  truly,  T.  C.  Chambsrlin. 

^•m 

RHETORICAL  EXERCISES. 

The  term  ''Rhetorical  Exercises''  may  be  supposed  to  in- 
clude every  kind  of  exercises  intended  to  promote  the  use  of  cor- 
rect and  elegant  language.  It  mav  be  supposed  to  include  all  that 
is  taught,  from  the  first  book  of  grammar  or  language  lessons,  to 
the  most  elaborate  lectures  on  style  and  the  study  of  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  oratory.  Of  course,  in  our  common  schools  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  time  spent  in  school  can  be  devoted  to  Ian- 
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guage,  a  study  to  which  accomplished  rhetoricians  have  devoted  the 
best  years  of  their  lives. 

The  child  often  regards  grammar  as  hisdryest  study.  CompositioD 
writing  is  the  hardest  work  in  school.  Composition  day  is  near  at 
hand.  The  boy  has  looked  forward  to  it  with  dread.  He  cannot 
postpone  writing  much  longer.  He  must  find  a  subject  forthwith. 
He  hunts  over  lists  of  composition  subjects  in  the  back  part  of  some 
rhetoric.  It  is  hard  to  choose  &om  the  list.  But  something  must 
be  done.  Finally,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  closes  his  eyes  and  chooses 
— "Cheerfulness."  And  then  he  writes.  He  waits  for  thoughts, 
searches  for  them  and — reads  for  them.  There  is  an  unnatural  stiflf- 
ness  in  the  sentences  and  in  their  arrangement.  A  few  old  thoughts 
of  other  people  are  expressed  a  little  differently  from  the  original,  and 
the  composition  is  finished.  The  writer  takes  no  satisfaction  in  what 
he  has  done.  He  is  conscious  that  he  has  written  nothing  new.  He 
is  a  little  afraid  that  some  one  will  detect  the  thought  or  the  expres- 
sion that  he  has  taken  from  some  one  else.  He  feels  a  little  guilty, 
and  yet  could  he  have  done  any  better? 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  experience  is  confined  to  the  composition 
writer  of  the  common  schools.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  students  in  the 
university  sometimes  have  experiences  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  the 
dread  of  a  study  that  makes  it  hard.  When  we  learn  to  like  a  study 
it  becomes  easy.  In  kindergarten  schools  the  child  is  made  to  learn 
by  playing.  He  thinks  it  is  all  play,  and  is  unconscious  of  hard 
study. 

Can  we  introduce  a  little  of  this  in  the  place  of  the  systematic, 
dry,  mechanical  work  of  some  of  our  schools?  Can  we  teach  gram- 
mar without  making  our  scholars  think  it  is  dry  and  useless?  Can 
we  get  them  to  write  compositions  befoi'e  they  have  time  to  work 
themselves  up  into  a  dread  of  it?  A  little  girl  comes  home  from 
school,  and  tells  her  mother  that  she  has  to  write  a  composition.  She 
has  no  subject  and  she  doesn't  know  what  she  is  going  to  do  about 
it.  She  is  in  great  trouble.  Her  mother  calls  her  to  the  window  and 
asks  her  to  look  out.  "  What  are  you  doing?"  "  I  am  looking  out 
of  the  window."  "  Write  that  down.  What  do  you  see?"  "I  see  a  flock 
of  sheep  that  a  man  is  driving  along  the  road."  "  Write  that.  Now 
what  else  do  you  see?"  "  There  are  old  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  flock.'' 
"  Write  that."  A  little  more  exercise  of  the  observation,  a  few  simple. 
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artless  sentences  natarally  arranged,  and  the  composition  is  finished. 
It  has  done  the  child  more  good  than  if  she  had  worked  herself  into  a 
headache  trying  to  write  on  some  abstract  subject. 

A  class  is  called  out  to  the  recitation  seat.  They  have  been  told  to 
bring  pencil  and  paper.  They  are  all  ready,  not  knowing  what  they 
will  be  required  to  do.  "  Write  me  a  little  composition  on  '  What  I 
would  do  if  I  could.'"  Their  minds  begin  at  once  on  a  score  of 
things  that  they  would  like  to  do.  Their  imaginations  have  brought 
them  fortunes;  they  have  taken  long  journeys  in  foreign  lands;  they 
have  become  learned,  useful,  and  respected  members  of  community. 
AH  these  things  have  been  done  faster  than  they  could  write  them 
down.  While  one  is  reading  what  he  has  written,  the  rest  have 
thought  of  a  dozen  more  things  they  would  do  if  they  could.  And 
80  the  compositions  are  written.  It  has  been  enjoyable,  even  an  ex* 
citing  occasion.  Their  minds  are  more  vigorous  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  for  the  simple  effort  they  have  made.  After  a  day  or  two,  called 
out  again  for  a  similar  exercise,  they  will  watch  with  eagerness  for 
the  subject  and  will  think  and  write,  each  trying  to  write  something 
that  the  rest  will  not  think  of,  until  their  faces  are  all  aglow  in  their 
animation. 

Such  an  exercise  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  correct  all 
incorrect  expression;  to  call  out  the  class  in  a  little  discussion  as  to 
the  best  form  in  which  to  express  a  certain  thought;  to  give  some 
needed  instruction  in  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals;  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  observation  and  criticism,  and  to  impart  some  little  item 
of  information  that  they  will  remember.  He  can  teach  more  gram- 
mar in  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  than  by  requiring  the  class  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  whole  page  of  dry  rules  of  syntax. 

I  believe  that  composition  writing  should  be  taught  early,  not  in 
a  formal  way,  but  in  an  easy,  familiar  way,  and  scholars  will  soon 
like  it.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  will  get  them  in  the  habit  of 
doing  their  own  thinking. 

Calling  for  the  definition  and  use  of  the  commonest  words  will 
cultivate  accuracy  in  thought  and  expression.  An  occasional  free, 
familiar  talk  about  the  analysis  and  history  of  a  word,  with  all  its 
associations,  will  awaken  an  interest  in  words.  Especially  can  this 
be  done  in  a  class  that  has  studied  Latin  or  Greek.  The  word  trivial 
means  light,  foolish,  worthless,  from  the  old  tavern,  the  resort  and 
lounging  place  of  idlers  and  vagabonds,  on  the  corner  where  three 
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roads  met,  a  little  way  out  of  Rome.  The  word  melancholy  presents 
a  picture  of  the  black  and  gloomy  dwelling  place  of  the  mind. 

Ike  Marvel  tells  with  what  wonder  he  used  to  look  at  the  very 
boots  of  the  boy  who  had  walked  across  London  bridge.  The  boy 
will  look  with  interest  on  a  pennythat  has  come  all  the  way  from 
China;  on  a  sword  that  was  used  at  Bunker  Hill;  on  the  flower  that 
grew  in  the  garden  at  Mt.  Vernon  or  on  the  plains  of  Troy;  on  a 
piece  of  marble  that  was  once  a  part  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

Let  him  learn  also  that  the  very  words  he  uses  were  once  spoken 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  or  by  his  Saxon  ancestors;  that  these 
same  words  have  come  down  the  centuries,  working  out  always  their 
wonderful  missions;  making  history;  gathering  about  them  associa- 
tions and  legends  that  are  full  of  interest.  These  same  words  have 
been  used,  as  swords  are  used,  on  many  a  hotly  contested  field;  and, 
to  men  longing  for  peace,  they  have  been  "  sweeter  and  pleasanter 
than  caresses.^^  These  same  words,  sacred  with  all  their  associations, 
mighty  in  their  power,  are  the  things  he  is  to  work  with.  Let  him 
learn  to  use  them  well,  to  search  out  their  hidden  meaning,  to  learn 
their  history,  and  the  dictionary  becomes  a  cabinet,  a  gallery  of  his- 
toric treasures. 

Rules  for  composition  are  derived  from  the  study  of  the  best  models. 
A  certain  writing  pleases.  The  rhetorician  makes  a  rule  that  any- 
thing written  in  that  style  is  correct.  The  rules,  then,  are  second 
hand.  The  model  is  the  original  and  suggested  the  rules.  Why  not, 
then,  study  the  models  first  and  the  rules  afterward;  the  models  more 
and  the  rules  less. 

Our  school  books  are  full  of  choice  selections.  The  careful  study 
of  these  is  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Not  long  since  a  class  of  little 
girls  was  to  read  the  story  of  the  heroic  little  boy  of  Harlem.  After 
reading  the  selection  a  little  girl  was  called  on  to  tell  the  stoty  in 
her  own  words.  She  understood  perfectly  what  she  had  been  read- 
ing. Her  simple,  artless  style  and  earnest  manner  were  in  themselves 
eloquent.    Do  we  not  need  fewer  rules  and  more  practice? 

Sometimes  there  has  prevailed  a  false  idea  of  eloquence,  and  models 
given  of  a  stilted,  artificial,  awfully  dignified  style  have  been  given. 
The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  has  kept  its  place  as  a  model  of  historic 
composition,  because  of  its  easy  naturalness  and  simplicity.  The 
plain,  homely,  honest  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  have  abided  in  the 
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heart  of  the  people;  while  the  studied,  high-sounding  words  of  the 
laboring  orator,  have  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  noise  of  his  speak* 
ing  has  ceased.  And  where  will  we  find  better  models  of  genuine 
eloquence  than  in  the  good  old  Saxon  of  our  English  Bible?  Can 
we  do  our  scholars  a  greater  service  than  by  calling  their  attention 
to  the  best  authors,  and  leading  them  to  search  out  for  themselves 
the  glittering  gems  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  student  of  a  pure  lit- 
erature? 

Some  one  has  described  eloquence  to  be,  ^^  using  just  words  enough 
to  express  your  meaning  clearly,  and  no  more,"  Our  old  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  Hamilton  College,  used  to  tell  us,  "  When  a  public 
speaker  begins  to  multiply  words,  and  to  talk  very  loud  and  rapidly, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  getting  out  of  ideas.^^ 

Then,  an  essential  element  of  true  eloquence  is  to  have  something 
to  say,  some  thoughts  to  express.    Bobert  Burns  says, 

" I  hae  been  blithe  wi*  comrades  dear: 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking ; 
I  hae  been  Joyfu',  gathering  gear ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking.^* 

If  we  can  lead  our  scholars  to  think,  and  to  be  happy  thinking, 
will  not  their  rhetoric  partly  take  care  of  itself? 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  third  act  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII  was 
assigned  for  a  spelling  lesson.  The  pupils  were  told,  also,  that  they 
might  write  a  composition  on  any  sentence  or  phrase  they  cduld  find 
there.  It  was  a  composition  full  of  thought,  full  of  great  lessons. 
The  scholars,  knowing  that  they  were  to  spell  many  of  the  words, 
watched  them  as  they  read.  Knowing  that  they  were  to  define 
many  of  the  words,  they  studied  them  critically.  They  watched  for 
suggestive  sentences  as  subjects.  One  wrote  on,  "  Alas,  I  am  a  wo- 
man." Another,  "  Leave  rae  awhile."  Another,  *"  Enter  a  gentle- 
man." There  were  many  other  subjects  chosen,  equally  suggestive. 
The  originality  and  vigor  in  these  compositions  were  refreshing.  One 
of  the  writers  said, "  Why,  what  splendid  subjects  for*  compositions 
there  are  in  Henry  VIII.  I  have  found  a  dozen  that  I  want  to  write  on 
right  away."  She  had  been  happy  thinking,  and  simple  yet  fortunate 
in  expressing  her  thoughts.  This  was  not  any  great  effort  for  any  pub. 
lie  occasion,  and  yet  with  a  good  deal  of  work  of  this  kind,  with 
habits  of  writing  easily  and  readily,  well  formed,  would  not  our 
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scholars  be  equal  to  greater  and  more  formal  occasions  when  they 
should  come? 

In  declamation,  it  is  about  the  same  thing.  Boys  often  dread  the 
terrors  of  formal  declamation  day.  Can't  we  make  it  easier  for  them, 
to  begin  with,  by  having  them  debate  questions,  in  a  familiar  way, 
in  the  class  room;  by  having  them  stand  before  the  class  and  recite 
the  lesson  learned;  by  getting  them  into  the  habit  of  expressing  their 
own  thoughts  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner?  Thahight  of  per- 
fection in  oratory  is  speaking  naturally.  All  the  rules  in  our  works 
on  elocution  have  this  end'  in  view.  Plenty  of  practice  judiciously 
conducted,  will  lead  to  this,  if  anything  will.  A  choice  selection 
committed  to  memory,  and  well  declaimed,  may  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction for  years  to  come.  It  may  be  made  suggestive  of  thought, 
and,  in  general,  if  scholars  are  close  and  accurate  thinkers  they  will 
manage  to  express  their  thoughts  in  an  interesting  way. 

Read  at  Madison,  Dec.  28, 1876.  W.  H.  Beach. 
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[We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  last  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Visitors — a  report  of  more  than  average  ability  and 
value.  It  is  signed  by  L.  P.  Frisby,  M.  P.  Jewett,  Wm.  H.  Norris,  Jr., 
W.N.Hailman,  M.  R.  Gage,Chas.  W.  Milliken,  Geo.  W.  Perry,  and 
A.  G.  Cook.— Eds]. 

It  has  been  pleasing  to  recognize  in  the  students  generally  that 
gentleness  of  deportment  which  is  not  only  appropriate  to  the  place 
as  a  domain  of  the  intellectual,  but  an  influence  most  favorable  to 
the  serene  pursuit  and  appreciative  fruition  of  the  advantages  here 
proffered.  Where  the  injunction  "  study  to  be  quiet "  is  best  observ- 
ed, will  be  the  highest  probability  that  quiet  will  nurture  study. 

It  is  therefore  no  surprise  to  learn  that  occasions  for  penal  discipline 
are  rare,  and  the  labor  of  government  is  correspondingly  light. 
Authority  so  respected  as  not  to  require  enforcement  must  ever  be 
more  beneficent  than  authority  requiring  enforcement  because  not  duly 
respected.  Here  is  gratityingly  exemplified  the  high  skill  in  govern- 
ing best  in  seeming  to  govern  least. 
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The  proficiency,  learning  and  discipline  of  the  students,  baar  testi- 
mony not  only  to  the  capacity,  zeal  and  efiSciency,  but  to  the  win- 
ning and  prevailing  personal  influence  of  the  faculty  and  instructors. 
The  language  of  the  former  concerning  their  preceptors  is  very  much 
more  that  of  affection  than  that  of  fear,  and  we  are  lead  to  judge  the 
intercourse  and  relations  between  teachers  and  taught  to  be  gener- 
ally cordial. 

We  have  noted,  with  regret,  the  very  slight  evidences  of  proper 
valaation  by  the  students  of  physical  culture.  As  a  compound  being, 
man  has  no  right  to  disparage  or  degrade  mind  or  body.  Neither 
component  can  be  trained  as  the  whole  being,  without  shrinkage  of 
the  disused,  and  premature  exhaustion  of  the  used. 

Our  recommendation  is  not  new,  but  impressed  with  the  intimate 
connection  between  physical  and  mental,  as  well  as  moral,  sound- 
ness and  vigor^  we  earnestly  urge  that  the  students  be  furnished  with 
ample  oppoi*tunitie8  for  judicious  physical  training.  Appropriiite 
gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises;  the  former  made  more  engaging 
by  more  varied  and  complete  apparatus;  under  the  guidance,  and  un- 
der the  requirement  of  suitable  teachers,  and  so  conducted  as  to  en- 
list hearty  interest  in  them  as  exhilerating  amusements,  and  not  as 
mere  laborious  investments^  appear  in  this  direction,  as  an  imperative 
want  of  the  institution. 

Grace,  directness  and  promptness  of  motion,  punctuality,  self-con- 
trol, self  reliance,  courage,  presence  of  mind,  concentration  of  the 
powers  to  proximate  ends,  free  subordination  to  common  aims,  are 
some  of  the  fruits  of  a  judicious  methodical  training  of  this  kind/ 
As  its  highest  result,  however,  we  would  note  that  general  cheeffti)- 
ness  of  disposition,  which  attends  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  of  the 
body,  and  which  is  the  indispensable  requisite  to  energy  and  clear- 
ness of  mind,  and  to  moral  firmness  and  vigor.  Fruits  such  as  these 
besides  familiarity  with  tactics,  must  already  have  yielded  themselves 
to  the  popularity  and  skill  which  leads  the  University  battalion. 
And  as  tending  to  the  same  results  we  heartily  recommend  the  habit- 
ual daily  use  of  the  "  Health  Lift ''  which  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  the  Ladies  Hall. 

In  this  connection  we  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  young  women  to  the  necessity  of  obeying  in 
dress,  the  immutable  law  of  hygiene,  rather  than  the  capricious  com- 
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mands  of  fashion.  They  will  find  it  easy  to  do  this  without  sinning 
against  the  requirements  of  good  taste,  and  they  will  thereby  gain  as 
much  in  beauty  and  grace,  as  in  vigor  and  power  of  endurance. 

The  results,  in  this  institution,  of  the  experiments  of  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  are  such  as  in  no  degree  to  discourage  its  proponents, 
but  on  the  contrary,  such  as  strongly  to  induce  its  continuance.  Not 
only  were  the  examinations  in  all  classes  as  creditable  to  the  young 
women  as  to  the  young  men,  but  in  the  present  senior  class,  the  per 
centage  of  young  women  to  be  graduated  with  honor  in  respect  of 
higher  scholarship,  is,  relatively  to  their  whole  number,  decidedly 
larger  than  that  of  the  young  men,  and  this  disparity  is  emphasized 
by  the  loss  to  the  latter  of  "  the  first  honor." 

Of  the  ability  therefore  of  the  formerly  called  weaker  sex  credita- 
bly to  sustain  courses  of  study  heretofore  deemed  suitable  for  men 
only,  we  are  not  at  liberty  upon  present  evidence  to  doubt. 

The  moral  eflFects  of  this  combination  are  no  less  happy. 
if.        if        i(.        if. 

Ladies  Hall  we  found  to  be  a  cheerful,  commodious,  well  managed 
and  attractive  home,  into  which  the  parents  of  our  State  may  intro- 
duce their  daughters,  not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with  entire 
confidence.  And  we  are  so  persuaded  of  its  advantages  as  a  part  of 
the  system  essential  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  ex- 
ists, that  we  must  imply  a  caution  against  the  alternative. 


WOMEN  AT  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Having  been  in  happy  operation  for  twenty-nine  years  as  a  uni- 
versity exclusively  for  men,  in  the  year  1870  it  opened  its  doors  in  all 
departments  for  the  admission  of  women.  According  to  the  most 
recent  returns,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  are  now  availing  them- 
selves of  the  right  to  university  instruction  thus  recognized.  In  the 
distribution  which  they  have  made  of  themselves  among  the  several 
departments,  there  is  no  little  significance — ^four  of  them  having 
chosen  the  law,  forty-seven  medicine,  and  sixty-six  literature  and 
science.  Before  1870  there  were  several  colleges  in  America  which 
had  adopted  the  system  of  co-education;  but  all  of  these  had  adopted 
that  system  from  the  beginning.  Michigan  is  the  first  university 
which  having  begun  its  life,  and  attained  eminent  success  upon  the 
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old  exclusiye  system,  then  deliberatetj  incorporated  upon  itself  the 
new  and  more  comprehensive  plan.  The  resolution  to  do  so  was  by 
no  means  a  hasty  one,  or  taken  with  much  cheerfulness.  It  had  been 
under  consideration  for  twenty  years,  and  when  adopted  at  last,  it 
was  adopted  with  no  little  anxiety.  Our  experience  has,  I  think, 
convinced  everybody  here  that  this  anxiety  was  not  well  founded. 
Neither  good  order  nor  the  scholarship  of  the  university  has  suffered 
any  harm  from  the  presence  of  ladies  in  its  class-rooms;  while  the 
physical  disasters  to  the  women  themselves,  which  an  eminent 
authority  has  of  late  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  feminine  toil  at  the  dry  and  arduous  tasks  of  universal 
study,  have  thus  far  strangely  failed  to  make  their  appearance  in  this 
neighborhood.  Indeed,  the  ladies  here  seem  to  thrive  ludicrously 
well  under  the  rugged  regimen  to  which  they  have  been  put;  and 
their  omission  to  verify  the  predictions  of  an  a  priori  alarm  is  some- 
thing bordering  upon  the  cruel.  A  benevolent  mind  observing  these 
things  can  hardly  do  less  than  utter  a  word  of  kindly  caution  to  all 
persons  who  still  desire  to  take  unalloyed  comfort  in  the  doctrine 
that  women  are  not  fit  for  universities,  or  that  universities  are  not  fit 
for  women;  such  persons  should  abjure  the  neighborhood  of  institu- 
tions like  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  faithfully  limit  themselves 
to  speculative  data. — M.  C.  Tyler. 
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During  the  whole  of  one  of  last  summer^s  hottest  days,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  seated  in  a  railway  car  near  a  mother  and  four 
children,  whose  relations  with  each  other  were  so  beautiful  that  the 
pleasure  of  watching  them  was  quite  enough  to  make  one  forget  the 
discomforts  of  the  journey. 

It  was  plain  that  they  were  poor;  their  clothes  were  coarse  and  old, 
and  had  been  made  by  inexperienced  hands.  The  mother^s  bonnet 
alone  would  have  been  enough  to  have  condemned  the  whole  party 
on  any  of  the  world's  thoroughfares.  I  remembered  afterward,  with 
shame,  that  I  myself  had  smiled  at  the  first  sight  of  its  antiquated 
ugliness;  but  her  face  was  one  which  it  gave  you  a  sense  of  rest  to 
look  upon — it  was  so  earnest,  tender,  true  and  strong.  It  had  little 
comeliness  of  shape  or  color  in  in  it — it  was  thin  and  pale;  she  was 
not  young;  she  had  worked  hard;  had  evidently  been  much  ill;  but 
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I  have  seen  few  faces  which  gave  me  such  pleasure.  I  think  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  poor  clergyman;  and  I  think  that  clergyman  must  be 
one  of  the  Lord's  best  watchmen  of  souls.  The  children — two  boys 
and  two  girls — were  all  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  youngest 
could  not  speak  plainly.  They  had  had  a  rare  treat ;  they  had  been 
visiting  the  mountains,  and  they  were  talking  over  all  the  wonders 
they  had  seen  with  a  glow  of  enthusiastic  delight  which  was  to  be 
envied.  Only  a  word-for-word  record  would  do  justice  to  their  con- 
versation; no  description  could  give  any  idea  of  it — so  free,  so  plea- 
sai\t,  so  genial,  no  interruptions,  no  contradictions  ;  and  the  mother^s 
part  borne  all  the  while  with  such  equal  interest  and  eagerness  that 
no  one  not  seeing  her  face  would  dream  that  she  was  anv  other  than 
an  elder  sister.  In  the  course  of  the  day  there  were  many  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  deny  requests,  and  to  ask  services, 
especially  from  the  eldest  boy ;  but  no  young  girl,  anxious  to  please 
a  lover,  could  have  done  either  with  a  more  tender  courtesy.  She  had 
her  reward ;  for  no  lover  could  have  been  more  tender  and  manly 
than  this  boy  of  twelve.  Their  lunch  was  simple  and  scanty  ;  but 
it  had  the  grace  of  a  royal  banquet.  At  the  last  the  mother  pro- 
duced with  much  glee  three  apples  and  an  orange,  of  which  the  chil- 
dren had  not  known.  All  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  orange.  It  was 
evidently  a  great  rarity.  I  watched  to  see  if  this  test  would  bring 
out  selfishness.  There  was  a  little  silence  ;  just  the  shade  of  a  cloud. 
The  mother  said  ;  "  How  shall  I  divide  these?  There  is  one  for  each 
of  you ;  and  t  shall  be  best  off  of  all,  for  I  expect  big  tastes  from 
each  of  you.'* 

"  0,  give  Annie  the  orange,  Annie  loves  oranges,"  spoke  the  elder 
boy,  with  a  sudden  air  of  a  conqueror,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
smallest  and  worst  apple  himself. 

"  0  yes,  let  Annie  have  the  orange,*'  echoed  the  second  boy,  who 
was  nine  years  old. 

"  Yes,  Annie  may  have  the  orange,  because  that  is  nicer  than  the 
apples,  and  she  is  a  lady,  and  her  brothers  are  gentlemen,"  said  the 
mother  quietly.  Then  there  was  a  merry  contest  as  to  who  should 
feed  the  mother  with  the  largest  and  most  frequent  mouthfuls  ;  and 
so  the  feast  went  on.  Then  Annie  pretended  to  want  apple,  and  ex- 
changed thin  golden  strips  of  orange  for  bites  out  of  the  cheeks  of 
Baldwins;  and  as  I  sat  watching  her  intently,  she  suddenly  fancied 
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she  saw  longing  in  my  face,  and  sprang  over  to  uie,  holding  out  a 
quarter  of  an  orange,  saying,  "Don't  you  want  a  taste,  too?"  The 
mother  smiled,  understandingly,  when  I  said,  *'  No,  I  thank  you,  dear, 
generous,  little  girl;  I  don't  care  about  oranges." 

At  noon  we  had  a  tedious  interval  of  waiting  at  a  dreary  station. 
We  sat  for  two  hours  on  a  narrow  platform,  which  the  sun  had 
scorched  till  it  smelt  of -heat.  The  elder  boy — the  little  lover — ^held 
the  youngest  child,  and  talked  to  her  while  the  tired  mother  closed 
her  eyes  and  rested.  Now  and  then  he  looked  over  at  her,  and  then 
back  to  the  baby,  and  at  last  he  said  confidentially  to  me,  (for  we  had 
become  fast  friends  by  this  time,)  "  Isn't  it  funny  to  think  that  I  was 
ever  so  small  as  this  baby ;  and  papa  says  that  then  mamma  was  al- 
most a  little  girl  herself." 

The  two  other  children  were  toiling  up  and  down  the  railroad  track, 
picking  ox-eyes,  daisies,  buttercups,  and  sorrel.  They  worked  like 
beavers,  and  soon  the  bunches  were  almost  too  big  for  their  hands. 
Then  they  came  running  to  give  them  to  their  mother.  "  Oh,  dear," 
thought  I,  "how  that  poor,  tired  women,  will  hate  to  open  her  eyes! 
and  she  never  can  take  those  great  bunches  of  common,  fading  flow- 
ers, in  addition  to  all  her  bundles  and  bags."    I  was  mistaken. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  my  darlings!  How  kind  you  were!  Poor,  hot, 
tired  little  flowers,  how  thirsty  they  look!  If  they  will  only  try  to 
keep  alive  till  we  get  home,  we  will  make  them  ver}^  happy  in  some 
fresh  water,  won't  we?  And  you  shall  put  one  bunch  on  papa's  plate, 
and  the  other  one  by  mine." 

Sweet  and  happy  the  weary  and  flushed  little  children  stood  look- 
ing up  into  her  face  while  she  talked,  their  hearts  thrilling  with  com- 
passion for  the  drooping  flowers  and  with  delight  in  the  giving  of 
their  gift.  Then  she  took  great  trouble  to  get  a  string  and  tie  up  the 
flowers,  and  then  the  train  came,  and  we  were  whirling  along  again. 
Soon  it  grew  dark,  an^  little  Annie's  head  nodded.  Then  I  heard  the 
mother  say  to  the  elder  boy,  "  Dear,  are  you  too  tired  to  let  little 
Annie  put  her  head  on  your  shoulder  and  take  a  nap?  We  shall  get 
home  in  much  better  case  to  see  papa  if  we  can  manage  to  give  her 
a  little  sleep."  How  many  boys  of  twelve  hear  such  words  as  those 
from  tired,  helpless,  over-burdened  mothers? 

Soon  came  the  city,  the  final  station,  with  its  bustle  and  noise.  I 
lingered  to  watch  my  happy  family,  hoping  to  see  the  father.  "  Why 
papa  isn't  there!"  exclaimed  one  disappointed  little  voice  after  another. 
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^^  Never  mind,^'  said  the  motiter,  with  a  stilLdeeper disappointment  in 
in  her  own  tone  ;  ^  perhaps  he  had  to  go  to  see  some  poor  body  who 
was  siek/^  In  the  hurry  of  picking  up  the  parcels  and  the  sleepy 
babies,  the  poor  daisies  and  buttercups  were  left  forgotten  in  the 
comer  of  the  rack.  I  wondered  if  the  mother  had  not  intended  this. 
May  I  be  forgiven  for  an  injustice!  A  few  minutes  after,  I  passed  the 
little  group  standing  still  just  outside  the  station,  and  heard  the 
mother  say,  ^^  Oh,  my  darlings,  I  have  forgotten  your  pretty  bouquets. 
I  am  so  sorry!  I  wonder  if  I  could  find  them  if  I  went  back.  Will 
you  all  stand  still  and  not  move  from  this  spot  if  I  go  for  them?" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  don't  go,  don't  go.  We  will  get  you  some  more. 
Don't  go,"  cried  all  the  children.  **  Here  are  your  flowers,  madam," 
said  I.  ^^  I  saw  that  you  had  forgotten  them,  and  I  took  them  as  me- 
mentoes of  you  and  your  sweet  children."  She  blushed  and  looked 
disconcerted.  She  was  evidently  unused  to  people,  and  shy  with  all 
but  her  children.    However,  she  thanked  me  sweetly  and  said: 

"  I  was  very  sorry  about  them.  The  children  took  such  trouble  to 
get  them;  and  I  think  they  will  revive  in  water.  They  cannot  be 
quite  dead." 

''  They  will  never  die!"  said  T,  with  an  emphasis  that  went  from  my 
heart  to  hers.  Then  all  her  shyness  fled.  She  knew  me,  and  we 
shook  hands,  and  smiled  into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  smile  of  kin- 
dred as  we  parted. 

As  I  followed  on,  I  heard  the  two  children,  who  were  walking  be- 
hind, saying  to  each  other,  "Wouldn't  that  have  been  too  bad! 
Mamma  liked  them  so  much,  and  we  never  could  have  got  so  many 
all  at  once  again." 

''  Yes,  we  could,  too,  next  summer,"  said  the  boy  sturdily. 

They  are  sure  of  their  "  next  summers,"  I  think,  all  six  of  those 
souls — children  and  mother  and  father.  They  may  never  again  gather 
so  many  ox-eyes,  daises,  and  buttercups  "  all  at  once."  Perhaps  some 
of  the  little  hands  have  already  picked  their  last  flowers.  Neverthe- 
less, their  summers  are  certain.  To  such  souls  as  these,  all  trees^ 
either  here  or  in  God's  large  country,  are  Trees  of  Life,  with  twelve 
manner  of  fruits  and  leaves  for  healing  ;  and  it  is  but  little  change 
from  the  summers  here,  whose  suns  burn  and  make  weary,  to  the 
summers  there,  of  which,  "  The  Lamb  is  the  light." 

Heaven  bless  them  all,  wherever  they  are! — Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. 
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CULTIVATE  THE  SOIL  AND  MIND. 

Under  this  head  Rural  Home  says:  During  the  growing  season 
the  most  urgent  business  of  the  fanner  is  to  attend  to  the  cultiyation 
of  the  soil,  and  he  who  allows  politics  or  pleasure  or  other  matters  to 
have  precedence  of  the  pressing  business  of  his  vocation  will  hardly 
be  likely  to  make  farming  successful.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  dismiss  everything  else  and  give  his  thoughts  and 
efforts  exclusively  to  his  business,  but  he  should  make  other  claims, 
except  the  call  of  duty,  subordinate  to  business. 

The  farmer  who,  in  seed-time  or  in  harvest,  neglects  his  work  to 
talk  politics,  or  attend  political  gatherings,  or  to  attend  horse-races, 
or  to  make  pleasure-tours,  or  even  to  read  the  papers,  will  be  very 
likely  to  find  his  profits  diminising,  if  not  disappearing  altogether* 
Competition  in  all  branches  of  business  is  so  active  at  the  present 
day  that  to  succeed  u  man  must  devote  his  best  energies  of  mind  and 
body  to  the  work  he  has  chosen  as  his  life's  vocation. 

Still,  the  number  of  hours  in  24  which  a  man  may  profitably  devote 
to  business  is  limited.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  a  man  should  labor 
seven  days  in  a  week,  he  would  accomplish  as  much  in  a  year  as  he 
woold  to  rest  one  day;  and  it  is  also  doubtful  whether,  if  he  should 
labor  all  of  his  waking  hours,  except  what  was  required  for  eating  his 
meals,  he  would  do  as  much  in  the  course  of  the  year  as  he  would  by 
laboring  a  less  number  of  hours,  daily,  and  devoting  some  time  to 
resting  the  body  and  improving  the  mind.  Even  in  the  longest  days 
of  summer  the  farmer  who  is  determined  to  keep  pace  with  the  events 
of  the  day,  will  find  time  to  read  the  really  important  news  without 
neglecting  his  interests,  and  in  the  shorter  days  of  iiutumn  and  winter 
he  has  more  time  for  reading  than  one  engaged  in  almost  any  other 
great  business  or  profession. 

The  farmer's  daily  labor  in  cultivating  the  soil  does  not  unfit  his 
mind  for  reading  and  study,  as  do  many  kinds  of  business.  True,  a 
fanner  may  labor  so  hard,  may  so  exhaust  the  body  that  it  will  react 
upon  the  brain,  and  indispose  him  for  thought  or  study;  but  that  is 
hardly  necessary,  now,  with  machinery  to  relieve  him  of  his  heavier 
work.  We  find  some  of  our  soundest  thinkers  and  best  improved 
minds  among  those  who  labor  daily  on  the  farm. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  farmer  has  considerable  leisure  for  read- 
ing and  study,  and  that  his  labors,  wisely  performed,  increase  rather 
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than  lessen  his  capacity  for  study,  it  becoDies  a  question  of  the  high- 
est importance  how  to  employ  that  leisure  to  the  best  advantage,  or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  most  profitable  kind  of  reading.  If  it 
could  be  truthfully  said  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  ''Of  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end,"  how  much  more  now  when  tens  of  thousands 
of  steam  presses  are  constantly  running  off  circulars,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  m<agazines,  and  books. 

Ifc  certainly  requires  the  exercise  of  a  discriminating  taste  and 
sound  judgment  to  decide  what  kind  of  reading  to  indulge  in.  The 
destiny  of  a  voung  man,  in  our  opinion,  depends  more  upon  how  he 
employs  his  reading  than  his  working  hours.  Most  of  us,  when  we 
are  reading,  are  in  contrct  with  more  powerful  minds  than  our  own 
and  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  them  for  good  or  for  evil. 

It  is  impossible  to  recommend  a  course  of  reading  adapted  to  all, 
for  the  mental  constitution  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Some  minds  have  a  metaphysical  turn,  and  delight  in  the 
study  of  theology,  psychology,  ethics,  the  mysterious  operations  of 
the  invisible  man,  while  others  prefer  physics,  those  more  tangible 
subjects  which  are  directly  appreciable  by  the  senses. 

We  commenced  this  article,  however,  to  deprecate  the  tendency  to 
light,  transient,  superficial  reading.  Newspapers  and  magazines  de- 
voted to  such  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  aflForded  at  low  rates, 
have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  of  late  years  as  tempt  all  readers, 
farmers  as  well  as  others,  to  indulge  more  in  that  class  of  reading 
than  is  really  advisable.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  in  the  evening  and  read  what  has  transpired  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  the  civilized  world,  but  is  not  much  of  the  matter  which 
fills  the  daily  press  not  only  useless  to  the  mind  but  positively  evil? 
The  tales  of  crime  of  every  grade  and  species,  of  accidents,  of  destitu- 
tion and  misery  borne  to  us  on  the  wires  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  can  be  of  but  little  use  to  the  mind. 

The  farmer  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  leisure  for  reading 
will  consider  carefully  how  much  of  this  superficial  reading  matter  he 
can  di^ense  with  to  advantage,  and  substitute  therefor  those  sub- 
stantial works  that  have  withstood  the  tests  and  criticisms  of  years 
if  not  ages,  and  are  preserved  as  the  result  of  the  best  thought  and 
investigations  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Ancient  and 
modern  history,  biography,  literature,  science,  religion,  art,  all  of 
those  great  subjects  which  interest,  instruct,  and  develop  man,  have 
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been  illustrated  by  great  minds,  and  are  accessible  to  nearly  every 
one  who  desires  to  attain  them. 

The  farmer  should  seek  to  gain  all  possible  knowledge  of  his  own 
business.  Those  sciences  which  throw  any  light  upon  Jigriculture, 
such  as  chemistry,  vegetable  physiology  or  botany,  physical  physiolo- 
gy, meteorology,  &c.,  are  directly  in  his  line,  while  good  agricultural 
papers  will  keep  him  informed  upon  all  improvements  and  new  dis- 
coveries. By  making  the  most  of  his  leisure  for  reading,  and  in  thus 
holding  intercourse  with  the  best  minds  the  world  has  produced,  the 
farmer  has  a  partial  compensstion  for  the  loss  of  some  of  the  social 
priviliges  which  the  townsman  enjoyTs. 


HOME  STUDIES. 

The  society  to  promote  studies  at  home  is  now  three  years  old,  and 
its  short  life  is  full  of  good  works.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  young 
women  to  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  systematic  and  thorough 
study;  and  its  method  is  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  reading  and 
study,  with  proper  directions  and  advice,  and  the  yearly  distribution 
of  certificates  of  progress  from  the  examiners  and  managers.  Student 
members  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  they  must  pay  two 
dollars  annually  for  printing,  postage,  etc.,  and  they  are  expected  to 
try  honestly  to  devote  a  certain  time  to  their  work.  It  ia  thus  a 
purely  voluntary  association,  and  implies  a  sincere  interest  in  the  ob- 
ject. Indeed,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  any  one  who  does 
not  wish  to  share  the  advantages  of  the  society  should  trouble  her- 
self to  join  it,  as  there  is  no  collateral  benefit  except  that  which 
springs  from  hearty  co-operation.  Whoever  wishes  to  join  as  a  stu- 
dent can  procure  a  programme  of  studies  from  Miss  Ticknor,  9,  Park 
Street,  Boston;  and  having  selected  a  course  of  study,  she  receives 
special  directions.  The  term  of  study  and  correspondence  is  from 
October  1  to  June  1.  In  June  a  wholly  optional  written  examina- 
tion takes  place  in  Boston,  and  students  nre  invited  to  send  essays  in 
English,  French,  or  German  on  subjects  of  their  own  choice. 

This,  as  Mr.  Higginson  truly  says,  is  merely  organized  aid  given  by 
the  elder  and  more  experienced  to  the  younger  and  inexperienced. 
The  results  are  very  gratifying.  During  the  first  year  there  were 
forty-five  student  members;  during  the  second,  eighty-two;  and  during 
the  last  year  there  were  298,  living  in  162  places,  in  twenty-eight 
States  and  Canada,  and  a  far  as  Florida  and  Louisiana.    Of  this  nuni- 
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ber,  sixty-seven  per  cent.,  or  204  students,  have  done  satisfactorily. 
The  average  time  of  study  has  been  eight  hours  weekly;  the  largest 
time,  about  five  hours  daily;  and  the  sm^allest,  two  hours  weekly. 
The  studies  have  been  history,  English  literature,  science,  art,  Ger- 
man, and  French.  The  committee  now  includes  members  from 
Maine,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  from  Massachusetts, 
and  as  the  good  work  goes  on  there  will  undoubtedly  be  other  chief 
local  centres.  The  object  is  very  simple.  It  is  mainly  judicious 
council  for  those  who  really  desire  it,  and  a  more  sensible  and  useful 
society  for  the  purpose  we  do  not  know.— Editor's  Easy  Chair,  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  November, 


A  NORMAL  CLASS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

[The  following  we  take  from  the  report  of  the  last  board  of  visitors 
to  the  State  University,  just  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
regents :] 

We  hold  it  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  class  limited  to  graduates,  be  not  a  positive  want 
of  our  University,  considered  as  the  crown  of  a  connected  state  sys- 
tem. The  existing  Normal  Schools  are  not  restricted  to  college 
graduates,  and  they  train  for  teaching  in  the  common  school  branches 
only.  Their  value  is  not  to  be  therefore  underrated.  But  the  com- 
mon schools  do  not  usually  profess  or  attempt  to  fit  pupils  for  col- 
lege or  University.  Between  the  usual  school  course  and  the  colle- 
giate course  is  a  broad  hiatus  which  must  at  present  be  bridged  over 
by  a  preparatory  department,  awkwardly  and  expensively  prefixed  to 
the  collegiate  course,  a  serious  draw-back  upon  the  upward  growth 
and  vigor  of  the  college  proper.  A  Normal  class  for  graduates  only 
would  in  time  contribute  a  grade  of  teachers  of  higher  acquirements 
and  of  higher  aims  and  sympathies,  than  find  satisfaction  in  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  common  school  study;  of  teachers  not  only  qualified  to 
prepare  pupils  for  direct  admission  to  collegiate  classes,  thus  hasten- 
ing the  day  for  the  exsection  of  the  preparatory  department,  but  be- 
cause and  by  means  of  their  own  experience,  appreciating  daily  mani- 
festation and  advocacy  of  higher  and  fuller  education,  the  more 
anxious  and  certain  to  labor  efficiently  in  originating  and  habituating 
in  parents  and  in  children  a  growing  demand  for  higher  skill  in 
teaching  and  higher  opportunity  for  learning. 
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Such  a  corps  of  recmiting  offic«ni  anust  be  ambitions  and  able  to 
swell  tbe  ranks  from  which  they  rose,  and  if  m  their  beginning,  the 
reflex  effects  should  be  slow  in  appearing  at  the  UnivenMf^  it  will  be 
but  the  usual  experience  of  those  whose  duty  it  is,  in  the  fuIlntBH  of 
iaith,  to  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  not  expecting  returns  un- 
til after  many  days. 

Most  certainly  such  an  effort  roust  tend  to  realize  the  ideal  of  all 
thinking  educators— the  raising  of  teaching  to  a  recognized  and  hon- 
ored rank  among  the  liberal  profession.  Should  the  only  result  be 
but  a  good  real  elevation  of  the  standards  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion and  instructors,  would  such  result  be  unworthy  to  have  origin- 
ated here? 

«. 

ANIMAL  WONDERS. 

In  each  grain  of  sand,  there  are  marvels;  in  every  drop  of  water  a 
world.  In  that  great  spectacle  called  Nature,  every  being  has  its 
marked  place '>and  distinct  role;  and  in  that  great  drama  called  life 
there  presides  a  law  as  harmonious  as  that  which  rules  the  movement 
of  the  stars.  Each  hour  removes  by  death  myriads  of  existence,  and 
each  hour  produces  legions  of  new  lives.  The  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest  organism  consumes  carbon  and  water  to  support  life  and  its 
duties,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  glance  at  the  food,  the  habits, 
and  the  ways  and  means,  peculiar  to  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 
From  the  petrified  ejections  we  know  what  such  fossilized  reptiles  as 
the  plesiosanrus,  etc.,  are,  and  may  some  day  be  able  to  discover  the 
fish  and  crastacea  they  hunted  down.  Animals,  when  not  living  by 
their  own  respectable  efforts,  are  either  parasites  or  dependents;  many 
would  seem  to  have  positive  trades,  or  are  connected  with  branches  of 
industry.  There  are  miners,  masons,  carpenters,  paper  manufactures, 
and  weavers,  lace-raakers  even,  all  working  first  for  themselves,  and 
next  to  propa^^ate  their  kind.  The  miners  dig  into  the  earth,  form 
natural  arches  and  supports,  remove  the  useless  soil:  such  a»mole, 
the  chinchilla  of  Peru,  the  badger,  the  lion  ant,  as  well  as  certain 
worms  and  moUusks.  The  masons  build  huts  and  palaces  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  architecture,  as  the  bees  and  tropical  ants;  there 
are  fish  that  construct  boats  that  the  waves  never  can  upset,  and 
Agassiz  has  drawn  attention  to  a  fish  which  builds  its  nest  on  the 
floating  sea-weed  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  deposits  therein  its 
eggs.    The  wasps  of  South  America  fabricate  a  sort  of  paper  or  paste- 
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board.  Spiders  are  weavers  as  well  as  lace-makers;  one  species  cou- 
str^icts  a  diving-bell,  a  palace  of  lace.  When  the  astronomer  has 
need  of  the  most  delicate  thread  for  his  telescope,  he  applies  to  a  tiny 
spider.  When  the  naturalist  desires  to  test  his  microscope,  he  selects 
a  certain  shell  of  a  sea  insect,  so  small  that  several  millions  of  them 
in  water  could  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  no  microscope 
has  yet  been  made  sufficiently  powerful  to  reveal  the  beautiful  varie- 
gated designs  on  the  atomic  shells!  Aristotle  remarked,  and  he  has 
since  been  corroborated,  that,  a  variety  of  plo ver  enters  the  crocodile^s 
mouth,  picks  the  remnants  of  food  off  the  animaFs  tongue  and  from 
between  his  teeth.  This  living  toothpick  is  necessary,  as  the  tongue 
of  the  crocodile  is  not  mobile.  The  Mexican  owl,  when  enjoying  a 
siesta,  puts  itself  under  the  guard  of  a  kind  of  rat,  that  gives  the 
alarm  an  the  approach  of  danger.  Parasites  are  everywhere,  depend 
on  no  peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  and  are  as  abundant  in  persons 
of  the  most  robust  as  of  the  most  debilitated  health.  They  are  at 
home  in  the  muscles,  in  the  heart,  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  They  are  generally  eilher  in  the  form  of  a  leaf 
or  a  ribbon,  and  are  not  necessarily,  as  was  once  supposed,  confined 
to  a  special  animal.  The  parasites  of  fish  have  been  detected  living  in 
the  intestines  of  birds;  and  there  are  some  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
development,  must  pass  into  the  economy  of  a  second  animal. — Do- 

mestir  Monthly, 

^  I  ^ 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  EUROPE. 

There  are  ninety-four  public  libraries  in  Europe,  which  contain 
more  than  100,000  printed  volumes  each,  and  whose  collections  num- 
ber in  the  aggregate  more  than  21,000,000  volumes.  Many  of  them 
have,  in  addition,  thousands  of  valuable  manuscripts.  Of  these  great 
storehouses  of  learning,  the  National  Library  of  Paris  is  the  largest, 
it  containing  2,000,000  printed  volumes  and  150,000  manuscripts. 
The  second  position  is  disputed  by  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Imperial  Library  af  St.  Petersburg,  each  of  which  claims  to 
possess  1,100,000  volumes.  The  next  position  among  the  great  col- 
lections of  the  world  belongs  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  with 
its  900,000  volumes.  The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  has  700,000  vol- 
umes;  the  Imperial  of  Vienna,  600,000;  the  Royal  of  Copenhagen, 
550,000;  the  Royal  of  Dresden,  500,000;  and  the  Royal  of  Stuttgart, 
450,000.    Next  in  importance  are  the  great  University  libraries  of 
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Cambridge  and  Gottingen,  each  of  which  possesses  400,000  volumes. 
The  University  of  Breslau  has  350,000;  the  Bodleian  of  Oxford,  310,- 
000;  and  the  Advocates  of  Edinburgh,  the  Grand-Ducal  of  Darm- 
stadt, and  the  City  of  Strasburg,  300,000  each.  The  following  con- 
tain  200,000  volumes  or  more :  the  Arsenal  and  St.  Genevieve  of  Paris, 
the  University  of  Bonn,  the  city  of  Hamburg,  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Jena,  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  Munich,  and  Tubingen,  re- 
spectively; the  Ducal  of  Wolfenbuttel,  the  National  of  Pesth,  the 
University  of  Bologna,  the  National  of  Florence,  Naples,  and  Mar 
drid,  respectively;  the  Royal  of  Brussels,  and  the  Universities  of  Co- 
penhagen and  Christiana. — Domestic  Monthly. 
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OPINIONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Can  a  resident  pupil  be  excluded  from  school  because  previous 
tuition  due  for  him,  as  a  non-resident  pupil,  has  not  been  paid? 

A.  Certainly  not;  whatever  claim  may  lie  against  the  parent  it  is 
not  to  be  satisfied  by  depriving  the  child  of  his  rightful  school  priv- 
fleges. 

Q.  If  the  directors  and  clerk  sign  a  contract  with  a  teacher,  and  the 
nelt  day  the  treasurer  elect  files  his  bond,  and  signs  the  contract  also, 
is  the  contract  legal? 

A.  The  better  way  would  have  been  to  have  waited  a  day,  and  got 
a  meeting  of  the  full  board,  but  the  contract  must  be  considered  suf- 
ficient and  binding,  the  treasurer  assenting  to  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  as  to  the  pay  of  district  clerks? 

A.  The  district  at  any  annual  meeting  may  vote  a  compensation  of 
from  five  to  ten  dollars,  if  it  chooses. 

Q.  There  being  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  district  clerk  to  fill,  A 
received  the  most  ballots,  but  B  claimed  that  he  was  legally  elected 
because  the  ballots  cast  for  him  alone  read,  "  to  fill  vacancy."  What 
is  your  decision? 

A.  A  was  elected.  It  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  words  mentioned 
on  the  ballots. 
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Q.  When  does  the  loss  of  school  money  accrue  to  a  district  that 
does  not  maintain  school  five  months  by  a  qualified  teacher? 

A.  The  district  is  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  apportionments  made 
in  March  and  June  next  following,  which  apportionments  are  always 
upon  the  returns  of  the  last  school  year,  ending  August  31. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  and  legal  way  of  expelling  a  pupil  from 
school,  for  cause? 

A.  The  parent  as  well  as  pupil  should  be  notified  of  the  expulsion. 
If  the  expelled  pupil  will  not  leave,  or  persists  in  coming  to  the 
school,  he  may  be  removed  by  force,  by  the  teacher^  or  any  member 
of  the  board,  if  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  may  a  teacher  be  discharged? 

A.  For  gross  misconduct,  for  manifest  inability  to  manage  and  gov- 
ern the  school,  or  for  such  evident  deficiency  in  learning  that  he  can- 
not teach  it  properly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  as  to  building  fires  and  sweeping  the  school- 
house? 

A.  The  board  must  keep  the  school-house  ^^  in  good  condition  and 
repair "  when  there  is  a  school.  (Sec.  49.)  This  covers  fires  and 
sweeping.  In  country  districts  these  things  are  generally  attended 
to,  we  suppose,  by  the  teacher  and  the  larger  boys  and  girls.  If  not, 
the  board  should  see  to  them. 

Q.  If  taxes  are  paid  in  to  the  wrong  district,  how  can  they  be  re- 
covered? 

A.  They  should  be  paid  over  where  they  belong,  as  soon  as  the  mis- 
take is  discovered.  If  this  is  not  done  the  money  may  be  obtained 
by  suit  against  the  district. 

Q.  Our  ex-treasurer  presented  a  bill  for  three  years  services;  will 
the  board  be  liable  to  a  fine  if  it  is  paid? 

A.  Yes,  under  sections  136  and  134. 

POWERS  OP  COUNTY  8UPERINTENDKNT. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  administer  oaths  in  case  of  a  trial  of  charges  against  a  teacher? 

A.  No  such  power  is  given  to  him.  The  exercise  of  strictly  judi- 
cial powers  is  conferred  and  regulated  by  the  constitution.  The  func- 
tion of  a  county  superintendent,  in  the  matter  of  granting,  withhold- 
ing or  annulling  certificates  is  rather  administrative  than  judicial  in 
its  nature,  though  in  the  latter  case  he  may  proceed  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  judicial  ofiicer.  As  to  the  administration  of  oaths,  a 
justice  or  notary  may  be  asked  to  officiate,  if  the  parties  desire  it. 
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Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  order  the  erection  of  out-houses 
on  school-house  premises? 

A.  He  may  reasonably  be  held  to  have  this  power  under  the  pro- 
visions which  authorize  him  to  direct  alterations,  or  repairs  needed, 
and  the  abatement  of  any  nuisance  on  the  premises. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  annul  the  certificate  of  a  teacher 
who  has  cruelly  beaten  a  pupil,  but  is  still  kept  in  the  school  by  the 
board? 

A.  The  fair  presumption  would  be  that  the  board  thought  there 
was  great  provocation  for  the  beating  if  they  sustained  the  teacher; 
but  if  on  investigation  it  appeared  that  the  teacher  was  an  unfit 
person  to  hold  a  certificate  because  of  an  ungoyernable  temper  and 
wantonly  cruel  disposition,  the  certificate  should  be  annulled.  One 
chastisement  of  a  pupil  however,  though  ezcessiye,  if  administered 
after  much  provocation,  would  hardly  prove  wanton  cruelty, 
though  it  might  indicate  want  of  coolness. 

U8K  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q.  Can  a  school-board  allow  the  school-house  to  be  used  for  the 
lodge-meetings  of  a  temperance  organization? 

A.  Such  use  is  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  law,  but  the  privilege 
should  not  be  promised  or  granted  so  frequently  or  constantly  as  to 
interfere  with  the  reasonable  desire  of  other  parties  to  use  the  house 
for  meetings. 

Q.  Can  a  board  allow  a  private  school  to  be  taught  in  the  school- 
house,  when  not  wanted  for  the  public  school? 

A.  This  was  not  contemplated  in  the  act  which  allows  meetings  to 
be  held  in  public  school-houses.  The  State  does  not  in  any  way  op- 
pose or  hinder  private  schools,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  her  policy 
to  encourage  them.  Her  policy  is  rather  to  make  public  schools  so 
good  that  private  ones  will  be  unnecessary.  Where  however  it  is 
customary  to  allow  the  school-house  to  be  thus  used,  by  general  con- 
sent, no  one  outside  the  district  is  likely  to  complain. 

FREE  HIQH    SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Must  scholars  admitted  into  a  free  high-school  on  examination 
last  year  be  examined  again  this  year? 

A.  Not  so  far  as  any  requirement  of  the  free  high-school  law  is 
concerned. 

Q.  If  a  district  maintains  a  free  high  school  and  draws  money  from 
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the  State,  does  it  in  consequence  lose  any  part  of  its  share  of  state 
or  county  school-money? 
A.  It  does  not. 

MONEY  PAYABLE  FROM   OLD   DISTRICT  TO  NEW. 

Q.  Can  an  old  district  at  once  pay  a  new  one  set  off  from  it,  its 
share  of  valuation  of  property,  if  it  has  funds  on  hand? 

A.  It  can  have  no  funds  on  haad  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  not 
lawful  to  do  auy  other  way  than  to  follow  the  law  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Suppose  an  order  for  a  new  district  is  passed  in  November,  but 
does  not  take  effect  till  the  1st  of  April,  is  it  right  not  only  that  the 
amount  due  should  at  once  be  determined,  but  a  tax  voted,  returned 
assessed  and  collected,  to  pay  the  new  district  its  share  of  the  value 
of  the  property? 

A.  No,  there  is  no  new  district,  having  any  claim,  until  the  1st  of 
April.    That  will  really  be  the  "  time  of  division." 

THE  CHART  SWINDLE. 

Q.  Suppose  an  agent  gets  two  of  the  district  oflScers  to  agree  to 
buy  charts  and  to  sign  an  order,  payable  to  bearer,  and  the  charts  are 
not  sent  on  by  express  as  agreed,  and  the  treasurer  refuses  to  pay 
for  them,  can  the  money  be  collected  from  the  district? 

A.  No,  the  transaction  was  illegal,  and  no  doubt  the  agent  knew 

it.    If  legal,  non-delivery  would  bar  any  claim  for  them. 

Q.  If  sent  on  by  express,  and  refused  by  the  district,  could  payment 
then  be  enforced? 

A.  It  could  not. 

TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

Q.  Suppose  B  is  elected  district  treasurer,  files  his  bond  and  enters 
upon  his  duties.  After  awhile  it  turns  out  that  he  is  an  alien.  Is 
the  office  to  be  considered  vaeant  and  filled  by  appointment? 

A.  Although  a  legal  investigation,  on  a  quo  warranto,  might  result 
in  pronouncing  him  ineligible  to  to  hold  the  office,  yet  until  such  in- 
vestigation so  declares,  he  is  to  be  considered  ide  facto  treasurer. 
Should  another  person  be  appointed  or  elected  to  the  office  while  B 
is  exercising  it,  issue  could  then  be  taken.    (1  P.  Wis.,  77.) 

Q.  A  county  superintendent  elect  takes  his  oath,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  January  goes  to  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  to  file  it,  but 
he  being  absent,  he  does  not  file  it  until  a  day  or  two  after,  does  he 
lose  the  office? 

A,  It  cannot  reasonably  be  so  held.  The  requirement  that  he  en- 
ter upon  his  office  the  1st  day  of  January  is  directory,  not  manda- 
tory, as  in  the  matter  of  the  filing  of  a  district  treasurer's  bond  within 
ten  days.  The  superintendent  would  hold  his  office,  though  his  oath 
should  not  be  filed  for  a  few  days  after  January  1. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Ideas,  after  being  held  safflciently  long  in  solution,  tend  to  crystalize  into 
concrete  forms ;  first  in  expressioD,  then  in  realization.  An  instance  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  appointment  a  year  ago  by  the  association  of  a  committee  on  a 
"State  school  system/'  in  the  report  of  that  committee  at  the  late  session 
(printed  in  this  number),  and  in  the  pendency  of  a  bill  before  the  legislature 
proposing,  as  the  first  step  towards  a  State  school  system,  a  State  school  tax. 
The  ideas  coTered  by  the  report  alluded  to  hare  long  been  floating  in  the  Wis- 
consin educational  brain.  They  have  all  been  recommended  by  State  Super- 
iatendents  or  committees  of  the  associatioo,  and  some  of  them  presented  be- 
fore the  legislature. 

Bat  we  hare  never  before  got  so  near  to  feeling  that  a  compact,  vigorous, 
symmetrical  State  system  is  both  necessary  and  practicable.  The  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  the  State  assembled  together  have  never  before  seemed  so 
much  disposed  to  abandon  mere  theorizing,  and  to  take  up  and  consider  some- 
thing  definite  and  practical ;  or,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  second  district  of 
Dodge  county,  Mr.  Delany,  so  happily  expressed  it,  to  quit  skirmishing  and  give 
battle. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  for  a  State  school  tax  will  become  a 
law;  and  that  while  this  and  succeeding  legislatures  give  us,  one  after  another, 
broad,  comprehensive,  salutary  enactments,  they  will  have  done  with  all  tink- 
ering, and  will  not  only  reject  all  one-sided,  unequal  and  therefore  unjust  pro- 
positions,  such  as  tend  to  favor  those  who  need  no  favors,  but  will  exscind  all 
such  features  of  our  school  system  now  In  existence. 

A  State  system  of  schools  has  to  do  with  the  following  fundamental  features  : 

1.  The  provision  of  funds;  so  raised,  as  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  as  to 
make  the  burden  equal,  and  so  distributed  as  to  promote  a  sufficient  amount 
of  schooling  and  a  more  general  and  regular  attendance  ot  all  children  of 
school  age. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  period  of  school  age,  which  may  more  reason- 
ably begin  at  5  than  4,  and  end  at  21  than  20. 

3.  The  grading  of  the  schools,  as  far  as  practicable,  requiring  in  each  town 
of  moderate  population,  a  central  grammar  school,  and  providing  for  high 
schools  where  not  now  accessible. 

3.  Territorial  divisions,  which  should  follow  the  civil  division  of  towns, 
cities,  and  counties,  unless  there  be  good  reasons  for  variation,  which  is  the 
case  in  regard  especially  to  some  counties.  It.  is  not  in  itself  desirable  that 
smallervillages  and  cities  be  under  separate  jurisdiction  from  the  towns  and 
counties. 

1  Provision  for  school-buildings,  furniture,  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  the  gen 
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eral  plan  for  all  wliich  should  be  such  as  to  secure  uaiformly  enough  of  the 
best.    Oatario  has  solved  this  problem  admirably,  in  part. 

5.  The  traioing  and  adequate  supply  of  teachers,  which  would  best  be  se- 
cured by  adopting  the  plan  of  pupil-teachers  and  of  intermediate  'seminaries, 
antecedent  to  the  Normal  schools  proper.  This  would  finally  superseae  the  insti- 
tute system,  which  is  only  a  temporary  make-shitt. 

6.  The  placing,  payment,  and  promotion  of  teachers,  with  provision  for 
those  who  render  life-service,  and  a  proper  recognition  of  the  difference  between 
the  work  required  of  head  teachers  and  subordinates. 

7.  Adequate  local  supervision,  which  naturally  follows  territorial  divisions, 
and  the  admistrators  of  which,  should  be  appointed  for  fitness— not  elected  by 
political  machinery.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  new  and  larger  division  of  ter- 
ritory,  corresponding  perhaps  to  our  Normal  districts,  would  be  useful  for 
general  supervision,  including  examination  of  teachers. 

8.  EfiBlcient,  permanent,  central  supervision,  clothed  with  such  wisely  guarded 
powers  as  would  make  it  known  and  felt  that  the  State  establishes,  supports 
and  controls  the  schools,  and  insists  that  they  shall  every  where  be  so  excellent 
and  efficient  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  State. 

Of  course  we  know  perfectly  well  that  an  immense  work  is  to  be  done  before 
we  can  reach  these  results,  but  the  indications  are  auspicious  for  beginning 
in  earnest.    Let  us  hope  for  the  State  tax  this  winter,  and  the  town  system  next. 


A  STATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  lower  house  of  our  legislature,  providing 
for  a  uniform  State  tax  of  two  mills  per  dollar,  for  the  better  support  of  the 
common  schools.  There  is  a  provision  that  one-half  the  proceeds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  school  population,  as  the  income  of  the  School 
Fund  is  now  distributed ;  and  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  actually  attending  the  public  schools  for  a  time  aggregating  not  less 
than  sixty  days,  during  the  jear.  We  earnestly  hope  this  bill  will  become  a 
law. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  a  State  school-tax  shou  Id  be  secured  are  given  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  "  State  System  of  Education,"  printed  in  this 
number,  and  to  which  we  invite  special  attention.  We  propose  here  to  give  a 
few  facts  iUustratiD6  of  the  statements  there  made— facts  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  somewhat  surprising  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  assertion  is  made  in  the  report  that  **  in  rural  as  compared  with  village 
and  city  districts,  the  poorer  school  is  very  generally  supported  by  the  higher 
tax  "  Let  us  give  a  proof  in  support  of  this  very  moderate  statement.  A 
member  of  the  present  legislature,  residing  in  a  rural  district  of  one  of  the 
newer  counties  of  the  State,  there  owns  and  lives  upon  a  quarter  section  of 
land  whose  assessed  valuation  is  less  than  $900.  Upon  that  valuation  he  pays 
a  school  tax  of  seven  per  eerU.^  amounting  to  a  regular  annual  tax  of  about  ti^y 
doUan.    This  gentlemen  informed  us  that  he  knew  persons  in  the  same  portion 
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of  tbe  State  whose  ordinary  school-tax  is  ten, per  cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation. 
To  the  district  of  which  wc  speak  went  last  year,  from  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  the  munificent  sum  of  about  ten  dollars  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
local  taxation.  The  school  in  the  district  continued  six  months,  and  was 
probably  not  very  efficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  school  tax  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  for  the  support 
of  an  admirable  system  of  schools,  supplied  with  the  best  teachers,  with 
thorough  supervision,  and  open  to  the  children  ten  months  in  the  year,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
just  received,  1  ^Vff  w*^  P^f  doUar  of  assessed  value.  Had  the  farmer  above 
referred  to  lived  in  Milwaukee,  and  there  possessed  property  of  the  same  as- 
sessed valuation  as  his  quarter  section,  instead  of  paying  a  school  tax  of  sixty 
dollars,  he  would  have  paid  just  o/i?  dollar  and  fifty  e'^ght  and  a  half  cents.  Such 
are  the  benefits  arising  from  a  concentration  of  wealth.  Are  not  the  words  of 
the  committee  justified? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  mentioned  extreme  cases.  We  arc  glad  to 
believe  we  have.  In  no  other  way  could  we  possibly  excusj  the  delay  In  pro- 
viding the  remedial  legislation  which  both  justice  and  the  common  self-inter- 
est of  the  State  at  large  have  long  been  demanding.  But  let  us  take  an  aver- 
age illustration.  In  a  town  of  one  of  the  older  counties  of  the  State,  tlic  rate 
of  t<ixation  for  school  purposes  is  reported  as  ranging  from  0  mills  in  one  dis.. 
trict,  to  15  mills  in  another,  giving  for  the  eight  districts,  an  average  of  12}^ 
mills  on  the  dollar.  In  another  town  of  the  same  county,  the  ra*c  is  reported 
as  running  from  a  minimum  of  8  mills  in  one  district,  to  a  maximum  of  Z^ 
mills  in  another,  showing  an  average  of  \^%  mills  for  all  the' districts. 

On  the  contrary,  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  the  cities  of  Mad-* 
isonand  Janesviilc,  as  given  in  the  same  Commissioner's  report,  is  4  mills  per 
dollar  of  assessed  value.  Add  the  facts  that  in  these  cities  the  schojls  aro 
excellent,  and  are  open  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  while  in  the  rural 
towns  they  are  much  shorter  in  duration  and  greatly  inferior  in  character. 

With  such  facts  as  these  meeting  us  on  every  hand,  is  it  surprising  that  we 
advocate  a  measure  of  justice  and  relief  already  a|)proved  and  adopted  by 
some  twenty-slx  States  of  the  Union?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  has  strongly  urged  in  both  his  published  reports,  a 
larger  measure  of  State  support  for  a  system  of  education  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  national  prosperity  and  even  perpetuity  ? 

A  few  more  questions.  Has  this  state  of  things  nothing  to  do  with  the 
blight  that  has  fallen  upon  agricultural  life,  diminishing  profits,  lessening 
hope,  withholding  culture,  urging  removal  to  cities  and  villages,  and  dooming 
country  life  to  greater  cheerlessness,  poverty,  and  degradation  ?  Does  this  state 
of  things  contribute  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  undeveloped  portions  of  the 
State?  Finally,  is  it  for  the  best  interests  of  our  cities  that  country  districts 
should  longer  pay  from  four  to  fifty  times  more  for  that  cultjre  which  the 
State  professes  to  guarantee  to  all,  '*  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable,"  and 
which  it  professes  to  hold  essential  for  the  common  welfare  ? 
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READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

We  have  frequently  urged  upon  teachers  the  duty  of  constant  intellectual 
self-activity  and  growth.  This  is  indispensable  to  their  professional  success, 
and  equally  indispensable  to  their  own  intellectual  salvation.  We  bt^Heve  we 
said  truly  last  month  that,  "  As  soon  as  one  ceases  to  be  a  student,  a  learner,  he 
begins  to  lose  the  qualities  that  make  his  thoughts  fresh,  his  example  con- 
tagious, his  presence  a  power."  He  cannot  be  a  good  teacher  who  does 
not  cultivate  and  keep  himself  intellectually  vigorous.  We  now  go 
further  and  say  that  the  constant  contact  with  childish  minds  which 
the  teach er*s  work  necessarily  involves  is  inteUectual  degradation  to  the  one  who 
ha»  no  antidote  in  sojne  form  of  inteUectual  activity  outside  of  the  class  room.  This 
is  a  terrible  truth  too  often  overlooked. 

Can  we,  then,  too  frequently  or  too  earnestly  commend  to  teachers  the  prime 
duty  of  self-culture?  Can  the  Journal  better  serve  their  Interests  than  by  in. 
dicating  those  sources  of  intellectual  refreshment  and  strength  which  exist  in 
iirst  class  periodicals  and  books?  We  believe  it  cannot,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  suggestions  in  this  direction  are  interesting  and  fruitful  to  not  a  few 
•of  our  readers. 

We  spoke  last  month,  in  terms  of  high  and  deserved  commendation,  of  a 
unique  political  and  literary  paper  which  wo  most  cordially  commended  to 
srperintendents  and  intelligent  teachers.  In  previous  issues  wo  took  occasion 
to  commend  to  the  same  class  a  certain  newspaper  of  exceptionally  high  char, 
acter — the  Ifew  York  Eoeninj  Post.  It  gives  us  pleasure  this  month  to  speak 
of  another  periodical,  representing  an  entirely  different  field,  and  being  in  that 
field  without  a  rival  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

No  less  heartily  and  unreservedly  than  we  commended  the  periodicals  already 
mentioned,  do  we  express  our  warm  appreciation  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  a  Journal  that  admirably  represents  what  is  perhaps  the  most  won- 
dcrful  feature  of  modern  civilization.  This  monthly  is  peculiarly  Instructive 
and  useful  to  teachers.  Among  its  papers  are  frequently  some  specially  peda- 
gogical in  title  and  scope,  while  every  number  abounds  in  matter  more  or 
less  intimately  related  to  nearly  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 

We  cannot  better  show  this  than  by  giving  the  titles  of  some  of  the  articles 
in  the  February  number  now  before  us.  These  titles  alone  indicate  that  none 
more  surely  than  teachers  are  called  by  professional  and  personal  taste 
to  the  periodical  feast  provided  by  this  admirable  Journal.  We  find  in  the 
current  number  the  following:  "The  Trial  ©t  Galileo";  "Distance  and  Di- 
mensions of  the  Sun"  (illustrated);  "Education  as  a  Science ";  "Ups  and 
Downs  of  the  Long  Island  Coast "  (Illustrated) ;  "  An  American  Aiironomical 
Achievement":  "Nature  and  Life  in  Lapland";  Physiology  of  Mind-Read- 
ing"; "  Com  pressed.  Air  Locomotion";  "Gas  Manufacture  and  Gas  Compa- 
nies." Add  the  "Editors  Table,"  " Literary  Notices,"  and  "  Popular  Miscel- 
lany,"  the  latter  with  its  Interesting  paragraphs  on  "Talking  by  Telegraph," 
"  How  to  reach  the  Pole,"  "  Classification  of  the  Races  of  Men,"  "  The  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society,"  "Hygrometers,"  "The  Studies  of  an  Engineer,*' 
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''Absorption  of  Nitrogen  by  Plants,**  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  have  in  this  tingle  issue, 
a  collection  of  instructire  and  interesting  articles  worth  the  cost  of  the  year's 
subscription,  and  more  valuable  to  no  one  than  to  the  wide-awake,  earnest, 
progressive  teacher. 

While  our  own  school  education  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  **  classical 
course,"  with  its  predomiuent  literary  element,  and  while  we  firmly  believe 
the  "  Humanities"  must  ever  be  the  basis  of  the  culture  that  most  broadly  and 
thoroughly  develops  the  maa ;  we  yet  have  a  profound  appreciation  of  and  re- 
spect  for  the  knowledge,  the  methods,  and  the  workers  of  this  new  domain 
over  which  preside  the  clear.eyed,  patient,  fearless,  impartial  genii  of  Inves- 
tigation and  Experiment.  The  scientific  spirit  and  the  scientific  method  can. 
not  be  too  highly  praised.  We  believe  tliey  arc  among  the  mightiest  of  civil- 
izing and  refining  agencies.  The  world  owes  to  them  more  than  it  has  yet 
known  how  or  ventured  to  admit.  To  diffuse  this  spirit  and  this  method  still 
more  widely  is  to  further  ameliorate  man's  condition,  further  advance  human 
civilization. 

Then  let  Science  be  one  of  the  fountains  at  which  the  teachers  of  children 
shall  get  both  knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  Let  them  not  fail  to  keep  them- 
selves  in  communication  with  advancing  discovery  and  thought  in  the  scien. 
tific  world,  and  let  them  be  assured  that  no  other  Ipublication  is  so  exactly 
adapted  to  their  needs  in  this  direction  as  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

We  shall  pursue  this  subject  further,  indicating  some  of  the  best  sources  of 
more  strictly  professional  instruction,  in  pedagogical  books  and  journals. 
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The  JouRKAL  for  November  last  contained  a  paper  with  the  above  title, 
which  was  read  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Association,  by  Mr.  Dwight  Em- 
ney.  The  paper  is  a  defense  of  small  colleges  against  the  aspersions  of  the 
friends  of  big  colleges,  i.  e.,  universities,  like  Cornell  University,  those  of 
Wisconcin,  Michigan,  etc.  Mr.  Kinney  had  an  excellent  subject,  which  he 
treated  with  interesting  and  useful  results. 

One  point  brought  out  clearly  In  the  essay  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
President  White  and  the  other  enemies  of  "small'*  and  **sectaiian  "  colleges 
are  constantly  finding  an  argument  against  them  in  the  great  universities  of 
trermany.  Bays  the  Cornell  President:  "  The  main  condition  of  advanced  edu- 
cation is  concentration  of  resources.  *  *  Imperial  Prussia  sees  this,  and  has 
bat  eight  universities.  The  United  States  has  not  seen  it,  and  the  last  report 
of  the  bureau  of  education  shows  that  we  have  over  three  hundred  and  sixty 
institutions  bearing  the  proud  name  of  College  or  University."  Now  Mr. 
Kinney  clearly  shows  that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  of  England,  correspond  to  the  German  Gymnasia,  in  the  extent  of 
their  work ;  and  this  is,  in  general  terms,  indisputably  true.  He  also  shows 
that  we  have  not  in  America  yet  organized  any  true  University  instruction,  in 
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the  German  sense  of  the  term  and  the  thing.  This  is  also  indisputably  trae. 
The  Hopkins  University,  now  being  organized  In  Baltimore,  is  the  first  real 
attempt  to  establish  In  this  country  a  university  of  the  German  graJe  or  type- 
Mr.  Kinney  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Germany  has  five  hundred  and  sixty, 
four  gymnasia — full  counterparts  of  our  colleges — and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  real— schools,  with  a  nine  years  course  of  study,  and  differing  mainly  from 
the  former  only  in  the  degree  of  attention  paid,  to  classical  studies.  He  then 
adds,  most  pertinently : 

"Thus  the  German  collegiate  inatitutious  number  one  thousand  and  forty* 
five.  In  Gen.  Eaton's  report  for  the  same  year,  the  number  of  collegiate  schools 
in  the  United  States  is  given  at  three  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  two  coun- 
tries do  not  diffu'r  materially  in  population.  Hence  we  may  say  that  Germany 
admonishes  us  of  the  excessive  number  of  our  colleges  by  maintaining  three 
times  as  many  similar  schools  for  the  accommodarion  of  an  equal  number  of 
youth." 

It  is  thus  made  to  appear  that  instead  of  seeking  to  swallow  up  and  destroy 
the  **  small,*'  the  friends  of  the  big  colleges  should  (1)  object  only  to  the  rwme 
of  the  former,  and  (2)  should  *^  look  to  home  "  and  make  their  own  institutions 
something  more  than  merely  hij  "  gymnasia.*'  The  iiame,  however,  is  of  com- 
paritively  little  account.    A  rose  under  any  other  name,  etc. 

Mr.  Kinney  has  done  good  service  for  a  (in  some  quarters)  despised,  but  most 
useful  class  of  schools.  His  arguments  are  all  good.  We  have  as  our  readers 
know,  been  constantly  friendly  to  the  class  of  colleges  he  defends.  They  are 
as  a  whole,  doing  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  We  wish  all 
at  present  existing  in  thi i  State  could  be  speedily  put  on  enduring  bases  by 
the  needed  endowments. 

We  say  this  and  mean  this,  while  profoundly  mindful  of  the  interests  ot  our 
State  University,  and  profoundly  believing  in  the  theory  upon  which  the  latter 
was  founded.  Facts  confirm  the  convictions  of  our  reason.  The  University 
of  Michigan  is  at  present  the  largest  and  most  successful  State  University  in 
America;  yet  only  the  other  day  we  read  of  the  completion  of  the  endow- 
ment ot  one  of  the  private  ("  small,  sectarian  ")  colleges  of  that  6tate— an 
endowment  among  the  few  largest  in  the  West,  and  which  makes  that^CoIlegc 
as  enduring  as  the  University  itself. 

We  shall  publish  next  month  a  letter  from  an  American  graduate,  now  study- 
ing in  one  of  the  German  Universities,  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  subject 
of  this  article.  The  author  is  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  ever  graduated 
from  a  western  college.  lie  gives  some  pertinent  facts  showing  the  relative 
character  of  a  true  University,  as  it  is  found  in  Germany. 


We  have  found  Johnson's  Health  Lift,  (sold  by  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  14 
Bond  St.,  New  York)  of  much  benefit.  Exercising  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
as  well  as  of  the  limbs,  it  tends  very  directly  and  certainly  to  equalize  the  cir. 
culation,  and  to  obviate  diflSculties  incident  to  sedentary  habits,  such  as  undue 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  sleeplessness,  constipnVon,  cold  feet,  etc.  Judi. 
ciously  and  regularly  used,  it  is  decidedly  a  good  thing. 
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^        WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.-II. 

Oar  readers  arc  referred  to  the  January  number  for  the  first  article,  present- 
ing a  method  of  warming  a  school-hou^e,  by  warm  ajr  from  beneath.  To 
what  was  there  said  it  may  bo  added,  that  if  the  air-chamber  is  built  like  a  hop- 
per, the  air  will  rise  and  ba  diffused  b3ncath  the  floor  more  readily.  Addi- 
tional warmth  will  be  uiilized  if  the  space  immediately  over  the  smoke-pipe, 
as  it  goes  to  the  chimney,  is  left  unceiled.  As  the  basement  should  be  lighted, 
so  one  or  more  windows  in  the  iLlrchamber  will  be  useful.  For  a  school- 
house  with  two  or  more  rooms,  two  or  more  heaters  may  be  used,  if  preferred. 

Let  as  now  consider  the  subject  of  the  constant  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room. A  simple  method  of  doing  thi«,  during  the  time  that  fires  are  main- 
tained,  is  by  means  of  the  chimney.  At  the  top  of  the  school-room,  let  an 
opening  be  left  in  the  chimney,  say  one  foot  square,  or  its  equivalent.  It  will 
be  better  if  the  bricks  at  th^  top  and  bottom  of  the  opening  are  beveled  up- 
ward. Into  this  opening  is  to  be  fitted  very  nicely  a  valve,  exactly  balanced 
horizontally,  on  a  piece  of  thick  wire,  the  ends  or  gudgeons  fitted  into  suitable 
sockets,  inserted  in  the  brick-work.  The  valve  may  be  made  of  good  Russia 
sheet-iron,  and  should  be  weighted,  at  the  top  and  bottom,  with  a  piece  of 
iron  rod.  It  must  ba  fitted  so  that  there  is  the  least  possible  friction,  and  so  as 
as  not  to  touch  the  brick-work  when  working. 

The  draft  of  the  chimney  will  causa  the  valve  to  open,  and  a  considerable 
current  of  air  will  flow  from  the  top  of  the  room  into  the  chimney.  In 
case  a  current  of  air  descends  the  chimney,  the  valve  will  close,  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  smoke. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  room,  anothsr  opening  may  b3  left,  into  which  an  or- 
dinary register  may  be  fitted.  This  will  admit  the  escape  of  air  from  the  room 
into  the  chimney  and  assist  in  the  ventilation,  but  need  not  be  used  except  du- 
ring the  last  hour  of  the  forenoon  and  afcernoon,  when  the  air  is  most  vitiated. 
At  other  times  it  should  be  closed. 

If  the  pupils  all  take  recess  together,  a  salutary  renovation  and  freshening 
of  the  air  of  the  room  maybe  effected  by  throwing  open  doors  and  windows; 
also  at  noon-time.  By  no  means  let  this  be  neglected  night  and  morning,  as 
suggested  last  month.  If  a  sohoolroom  is  constantly  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated, twice  as  mucb  work  can  be  done  as  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary 
one,  and  with  the  manifestation  of  far  less  nervous  irritation. 

If  the  subject  were  thoroughly  and  persistently  presented  and  exemplified  at 
our  Normal  schools,  much  good  would  ensue,  and  when  we  have  superin- 
tendents appointed  on  the  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  office,  one  part  of  that 
evidence  should  be  as  to  acknowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  of  the  school-room.    This  should  be  extended  to  teachers. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject,  but  leave  It  for  the  present. 


We  would  recommend  our  readers  to  lake  note  of  the  advertisement  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  this  number.    The  "  Portraits  '*  are  superb. 
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EDUC-\TIONAL  MEETINGS. 


PRINCIPALS'  MEETING. 

The  conrentioii  of  City  Saperintendents  and  Principals  of  High  Schools, 
met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  4  p.  m.,  December  28.  Convention  called  to  order 
by  Sapt.  Shaw  of  Madison,  when  E.  B.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  E.  R.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  chosbn  Secretary. 

Supt.  Shaw  then  stated  the  causes  that  make  such  an  organization  desirable; 
the  principal  being,  that  subjects  of  paramount  interest  to  High  School  men 
could  not  receive  sufficient  attention  in  the  general  association.  He  suggested 
that  the  **  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  University ''  be  discussed,  and 
called  upon  Prof.  Kerr  to  give  his  views. 

Prof.  Kerr  gave  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University,  and  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  what  the  High  Schools  should  attempt.  Should  be  glad  to 
sec  the  Preparatory  Department  abolished.  Considers  Greek  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  preparation  at  the  High  Schools.  Greek  is  taught  in  Madison, 
La  Crosse,  and  Sparta,  by  extra  teachers  at  slight  expense.  Recommends  the 
formation  of  Literary  Clubs  in  towns  and  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
**  Bryan t*s  Iliad  "  and  similar  works,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  classical  learning. 
Would  much  prefer  that  graded  and  high  schools  should  do  the  preparatory 
work.  Would  be  willing  to  allow  credit  for  equivalent  studies  in  which  ap- 
plicants are  well  prepared.  All  students  coming  to  the  University  will  meet 
with  every  encouragement,  but  no  young  man  will  be  advised  to  attempt  im- 
possibilitcs. 

Pres.  Bascom  next  took  Uie  floor.  He  desires  to  dispense  with  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  on  account  of  the  High  Schools  themselves.  Also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student.  The  discipline  and  drill  of  the  High  School  quite 
necessary.  Such  discipline  and  drill  not  obtainable  at  the  University.  Pre. 
paratory  students  require  such  drill.    University  students  do  not. 

I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  High  Schools 
should  teach  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Prof.  Carpenter,  takes  the  ground  that  Greek  should  not  be  required  for  ad- 
mission  to  the  University.  Would  begin  Greek  iH  first  year  of  the  course. 
High  School  boards  would  not  be  warranted  in  using  flinds  to  teach  Greek  to 
the  one  or  the  two  pupils  who  may  desire  it.  The  High  School  make  ex- 
cellent preparation  in  German  and  Latin.  Prof.  C.  gave  many  reasons  why  all 
the  preparatory  work  should  be  done  by  the  High  Schools.  To  secure  this, 
the  University  course  ought  to  be  sufficiently  modified  to  allow  it. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  does  not  believe  that  the  High  Schools  can 
do  the  required  work  in  Greek.  It  would  detract  from  the  legitimate  work 
nor  would  the  people  pay  for  it.    They  feel  that  they  can  not  afford  to. 

Pres.  Bascom,  does  not  think  it  desirable  to  begin  Greek  in  the  first  Univer- 
sity year.    If  not  begun  until  then,  it  must  continue  through  the  four  years  to 
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the  exclusion  of  other  importantfstiidief.  If  Greek  be  not  required,  it  would 
soon  be  dropped  from  all  High  Schools,  much  to  their  detriment.  He  believes 
that  the  High  Schools  should  foster  the  taste  and  love  for  Greek. 

Prof.  Maryatt,  of  Kenosha,  states  that  Greek  has  been  dropped  fVom  their 
course,  but  that  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  they  give  two  years  more 
than  required  for  admission,  and  he  considers  it  a  hardship  that  their  students 
can  not  receive  full  credit  for  such  preparation. 

O.  R.  Smith,  of  Sparta,  believes  that  where  good  High  Schools  exist,  a  little 
tact  on  tlie  part  of  the  teacher,  will  create  a  taste  for  Latin  and  Greek.  He  be- 
gan by  giving  recitations  in  Latin  and  Greek  after  school  and  evenings,  but 
soon  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  such  classes  in  the  regular  programme.  Such 
classes  have  an  intluence  for  good  in  the  school.  Latin  and  Greek  in  his 
school  have  raised  the  standard  of  ihe  whole  school.  To  throw  out  Greek 
would  not  benefit  the  High  School.  If  High  Schools  do  not  teach  Greek,  pri- 
vate  schools  will. 

Prof.  Carpenter  considers  German  Just  asusedil  as  the  Greek,  both  for  dis; 
ciplinc  and  literary  culture.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  broad  parallel 
current  of  German  literature. 

Supt.  Searing,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  Greek.  The  Greek  and  Latin  far 
superior  to  the  German.  The  difference  is  great  but  indefinable.  When  he 
reads  Greek,  he  is  a  Grecian;  when  he  reads  Latin,  he  is  a  Roman.  German 
produces  no  such  effect  upon  him.  Many  high  schools  in  Michigan,  among 
the  best  in  America,  prepare  in  Greek,  and  our  high  schools  might  and  should 
do  the  same. 

Prof.  Wood,  heartily  agrees  with  the  idea  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  bene- 
ficial. 

O.  R.  Smith,  suggests  that  teachers  can  do  missionary  work  in  this  direction. 

Supt.  Shaw  advocated  a  permanent  organization,  and  on  motion  the  follow- 
ing were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  at  7  o'clock, 
p.  m.;  viz:  S.  Shaw,    ).  R.  Smith,  B.  M.  Reynolds. 

On  motion,  a  committee  on  the  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Univer- 
sity, was  appointed,  consisting  or  Messrs.  Maryatt,  Beach,  and  Junor,  to  report 
at  7  p.  ro. 
kdjonrned. 

Convention  re-asscmblcd  at  7  p.  m.,  and  Supt.  Shaw  reported  a  constitution 
which  was^read,  and  on  motion,  adopted. 

Committee  on  '*  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  the  University,''  submitted 
their  report,  the  wording  of  which  called  out  remarks  from  £.  R.  Smith,  D. 
Kinney,  of  Darlington,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Supt.  Shaw,  and  Prof.  Kerr,  and  after  a 
few  changes,  it  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  Relation  of  the 
High  School  to  the  University,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That,  in  their  opinion,  there  should  be  such  a  close  connection  between  the 
different  parts  of  our  educational  system,  that  pupils  could  advance  directly 
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from  the  common  to  the  high  school,  and  ft'om  the  latter  to  the  university. 
We  would  recommend  that  a  three  years  course  in  Latin  and  a  two  years  course 
in  Greek,  with  the  olher  subjects  rendered  necessar}-  by  such  addition,  be 
a  part  of  the  regular  work  in  all  high  schools. 

T.  P.  MARTATT, ) 

W.  H.  BEACH,     }  Commute. 

D.  JUNOR,  ) 

Proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  with  the  following  result: 

0.  R.  Smith,  of  Sparta,  President,  E.  B.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  Vies  President. 
D.  JuNOR,  of  Berlin,  Secretary.  S  aml.  Shaw,  of  Madison,  Treasurer. 

O.  R.  Smith  read  the  draft  of  a  constitution,  which,  on  motion,  was  substi- 
tuted for  one  previously  adopted.  On  motion  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  remaining  members  of  the  ExecutiTO 
Committee,  as  follows:  W.  H.  Beach,  Beloit;  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson;  and 

1.  W.  Stewart,  Grand  Rapids.  Those  present  signed  the  constitution  and 
paid  the  membership  fee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  a  suitable  record  book  for  the  As* 
sociation. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 
E.  R.  Smith,  Secretary.  E.  BARTON  WOOD,  President. 


SOME  BUSINESS  MATTERS. 

We  desire  to  return  our  thanks  to  subscribers  who  hare  promptly  renewed 
thuir  subscriptions,  and  to  those  who  have  also  encouraged  us  by  kind  words. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  other  subscribers,  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  remit 
the  subscription  price  for  1877,  and  save  the  annoyance,  on  both  sides,  of  that 
little  missive  called  a  •'  dun."  We  shall  be  doubly  grateful  to  any  who  will 
send  an  additional  name  or  two. 

Terms:  One  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10;  three  or  more, 
$1.00  each. 

Subscriptions  for  1877  not  paid  till  Hay  1,  or  after,  $1.25;  if  delayed  till 
August  1,  $1.50. 

From  the  number  of  persons  who  discovered  that  they  did  not  wish  to  con. 
tinue,  not  until  after  the  issue  of  the  January  number,  we  expect  that  several 
more,  living  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  will  make  a  similar  discovery,  on  receipt  of 
this  number.  Th's  is  perfectly  right,  but  we  would  request  those  making  this 
discovery  to  remit  20  cents  for  the  two  numbers  sent;  for  really  the  printers 
are  not  willing  to  print  them  for  us  gratuitously. 

Subscribers  will  please* remember  also  that  we  cannot  erase  their  names  or 
change  their  address  unless  they  inform  us  of  the  post-office  at  which  they 
have  been  receiving  the  Journal — except  we  happen  to  remember  it. 
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NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

How  TO  Write  Letters.— By  J.  Willis  Wesllake,  A    M.,  Prof,  [of  Eng.  Lit. 
in  the  Milersville  (Pa.)  Normal  School.    Phila.:  Sower,  Potts  &  Co. 

From  the  fact  that  **  nearly  all  the  writing  of  most  persons  is  in  the  form  of 
letters,"  and  from  the  additional  fact  that  ''  in  many  of  our  schools  this  kind 
of  composition  is  almost  entirely  neglected,"  it  was  apparent  to  the  author,  as 
it  must  be  to  everyone,  that  a  book  on  the  subject  suitable  for  the  school  room 
was  really  needed.  The  exceedmgly  neat  volume  before  us  meets  the  want, 
covering  as  it  does  the  whole  field  of  letter* writing.  It  explains  not  only  good 
usage,  but  many  little  points  likely  to  be  overlooked,  in  writing  letters,  notes, 
cards,  etc.,  and  presents  to  young  writers  a  fund  of  information  and  direction 
not  otherwise  readily  accessible;  and  considering  how  rare  it  is  to  see  a  letter 
begun,  written,  finished,  folded  and  superscribed  in  a  correct  and  tasteful 
manner  throughout,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  book  is  likely  to  do  a  good 
service. 

Kru8i*s  Industrial  Drawinq  Books.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Rrusi's  Common  School  Course  in  Drawing  is  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
proved, where  introduced.  The  series  before  us  upon  Elmentary  Architecture 
is  designed  for  pupils  in  higher  schools,  who  have  already  become  proficient 
in  line  drawing,  with  pencil  and  pen,  and  in  plain  tinting  and  shading.  The 
series  consists  of  8  numbers,  and  gives  plans,  elevations,  and  working 
details,  and  presents  an  outline  of  the  orders  of  architecture.  While  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  professional  student,  it  meets  the  demand  for  some  knowl- 
edge of  architecture,  as  part  of  higher  educational  culture.  The  series  is  one 
of  six  already  issued,  embracing  other  departments  of  industry,  and  more  are 
announced.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Krusi's  Drawing  Books  are  more  complete 
and  comprehensive  in  plan,  we  judge,  than  any  others  L^sucd  ss  yet  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  lithographic  execution  and  printing  Is  very  fine. 

The  Domestic  Monthly  for  February  contains  some  quite  taking  represen- 
tations of  ladies'  costumes,  and  essays  on  "  combination  costumes  *'  and  various 
other  matters  interesting  to  the  gentler  sex.  The  literary  contents,  which  we 
understand  better,  are  of  unusual  excellence.  The  principal  attractions  arc 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  novelette,  **  Our  Governess,"  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  an  interesting  story,  "Opals  and  Diamonds,"  a  story  of  St.  Valentine, 
and  poems  by  Joaquin  Miller  and  others.  The  reviews  of  books  exhibit  rare 
critical  taste  and  judgment.  The  Dosiebtic  Monthly  is  published  by  Blake  & 
Company,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.50  per  year.  Specimen  copies,  15 
cents. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  Chamberlin,  Slate  Geologist,  an  interesting 
pamphlet  which  is  a  sort  of  nmtU-courier  of  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Sur 
vey.    (See  Report  of  Committee,  p.  55  ) 
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J.  Q.  Kmery,  principal  at  Fort  Atkioton,  hat 
accepted  the  po»t  of  editor  for  the  WlBconsin 
Department  of  the  Educational  .Weekly.  He 
will  render  good  service. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  the  SUte  all  have  a 
largo  attendance.  Miss  Helen  Hoadlcj  and 
Miss  Qcorgle  Spear  ttom  Indiana,  are  new  ac- 
qalsliions  to  the  faculty  of  the  Platteville 
school. 

An  Intelligent  citizen,  also  a  subscriber 
says,  '*  I  am  neither  a  school  officer  nor  teacher, 
bntflndtwo  reasons  for  taking  the  Journal; 
first  it  is  worth  $1.10;  second,  it  is  safe  family 
reading.*^    A  word  to  the  wise,  etc. 


We  hereby  tender  onr  thanks  to  those  kind 
friends,  all  and  singalar.  who  have  sent  ns 
back  numbers  to  make  np  deficiencies  and  to 
complete  files  for  other  parties.  We  still  lack 
a  few  copies  of  the  September  and  December 
Issues. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
A.  D.  Hendrlckson,  as  principal  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  at  Wamkosha.  He  has  rendered 
the  State  long  and  most  valuable  service.  His 
successor,  Qapt  S.J.  M.  Putnam,  of  JancsvlUe, 
is  highly  si>oken  of. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bright  has  been  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy  men- 
tioned last  month  as  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  C.  W.  Packard,  superintendent  of 
Waupaca  county.  Mr.  Bright  has  had  experi- 
ence both  as  a  teacher  and  editor,  and  will 
make  a  valuable  superintendent,  wo  think. 

A  private  letter  fh>m  Mr.  Lnclns  Heritage, 
who  is  now  pursuing  philological  studies  in 
the  University  ot  Gottingen,  says: 

**  Any  description  of  the  city  of  Gottingen 
would  be  quite  unnecessary,  for  I  have  seen  In 
your  office  Hart's  *■  German  Universities,'*  and 
his  description  of  the  town  and  of  the  ''  wall  " 
is  to  the  life.  The  university  buildings  arc  lo- 
cated here  and  there  through  the  city.  The 
auditorium  is  a  fine  new  structure,  and  the  new 
museum  which  is  now  building  is  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
university  buildings  which  I  have  seen  look 
old  and  quaint.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
seen  them  all.  or  not.  The  library  occupies  an 
Immense  building,  but  It  is  now  too  small  and 
is  soon  to  be  enlarged.  The  university  has  a 
thousand  or  more  students.'' 


One  of  the  finest  school-houses  in  Iowa 
county  hsa  been  finished  in  Highland,  but  no 
school  has  been  opened  this  winter  on  account 
of  an  epidemic. 

In  a  certain  district  in  a  north-eastern  county, 
of  112  children  of  school  age,  81  were  registered 
and  9  found  in  attendance.  The  compnlaory 
man  can  make  a  note. 

Supt.  Walker  of  Manitowoc  county,  favors 
the  high-school  and  text-book  laws,  but  rightly 
Judges  that  the  township  system  is  first  needed 
to  give  the  measures  proper  efficiency. 

We  are  informed  that  the  graded  school  in 
Hortonville,  Outagamie  county,  under  Mr. 
Botensek  and  Misses  Doherty  and  Steffin,  exhib- 
its much  improvement,  and  gives  good  satisikc- 
tion  to  the  people. 

Supt.  Flanagan,  of  Outagamie  county,  aayn 
many  of  his  school-districts  now  purchase  text- 
books and  supply  them  to  scholars  at  whole- 
sale rates,  thus  securing  a  uniformity  In  books, 
and  at  half  cost  to  patrons. 


We  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Supt. 
C.  W.  Packard,  of  Waupaca  county,  whoae  ill. 
ness  we  mentioned  laist  month.  Mr.  Packard 
was  an  experienced,  earnest,  and  valuable 
school  officer,  whoso  death  is  a  loss  to  the 
county. 

One  of  the  best  things  at  the  holiday  meet- 
ing was  the  esmest  and  eloquent  plea  for  civil 
service  reform,  and  educational  service  reform, 
made  by  Supt.  MacAlIster,  during  the  dlscua- 
slon  of  the  report  on  **  Sute  Educational  Sys- 
tem." 

Another  striking  thought  was ,  excelleatly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Chandler— that  a  definite 
course  of  study  for  district  schools,  with  a  di- 
ploma at  the<end,  should  bo  understood  as  the 
common  minimum  preparation  for  cttlsenahi  p 
which  the  State  prescribes. 

A  bill  is  now  before  our  legislature  which 
would  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children 
between  7  and  18  years  of  age  upon  the  public 
school  not  less  than  00  days  In  each  year.  Thte 
would  be  a  little  hard  on  the  Juvenllea  who 
should  also  attend  some  private  school  say 
three  times  as  long. 
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TheMaDitowoc  schools  are  unusaally  ftill. 
Tlie  eorollmciit  in  Prof.  Barnes'  bnilding  was 
last  term  735,  with  230  in  the  grammar  and 
high  school  grades. 


Prof.  Park  has  proved  so  far  an  eminent  suc- 
cess as  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. This  we  believe  was  the  universal 
sentiment  at  the  recent  meeting. 

Hon.  J.  R.  HcPherson,  the  newVy  elected  U. 
S.  Senator  ftom  New  Jersey,  was  once  a  pnpil 
in  a  New  York  district  school,  Unght  by  V .  B. 
Senator  Angus  Cameron,  of  this  State. 

In  Colambia  county,  the  summer  terms  grow 
shorter  and  the  winter  terms  longe  r.  In  July 
the  attendance  is  but  fllty  per  cent,  of  that  in 
May.  The  summer  school,  Sn^t.  Scott  rightly 
thinks,  should  begin  by  the  middle  of  April. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed 
Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  of  Madison,  an  olBcial 
visitor  to  Platteville  Normal  School,  in  place 
of  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  whose  duties  in  the 
University  render  it  dlillcult  for  him  to  bo  ab- 
sent tho  present  year. 

The  radical  and  revolutionary  paper  of  Mr. 
Korth,  read  at  the  December  mooting,  taking 
grounds  against  ail  support  of  higher  education 
by  the  State,  finds  a  good  answer  In  Mr.  Law- 
rence's thoughtful  article  on  **Thc  Higher 
Education  a  Function  of  the  State,"  printed  In 
oar  last  Issue. 

We  intended,  in  our  last  issue,  to  call 
attention  to  the  paper  of  Prof.  Rankin  on 
**The  Doctrine  of  the  Minns  Sign,"  published 
therein.  This  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
mathematical  papers  ever  printed  in  the  Jour- 
KAL.  We  especially  commend  it  to  the  studi- 
ous perusal  of  all  teachers  and  learners  of  al- 
gebra. 

That  an  cflSectlve  though  quiet  work  Is  being 
done  in  the  public  school  of  Horicon  wo  infer, 
for  one  thing,  tlrom  the  fact  that  73^  per  cent, 
of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  district  are 
enrolled,  and  that  the  actual  attendance  is  92 
per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  This  alacrity  to 
be  at  school  is  partly  explained  by  the  sensible 
rale  that  deserving  pupils  vho  are  in  advance 
of  their  grade  are  not  held  back  but  promoted 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  prepared.  F.  W.  Lund, 
the  excellent  principal,  has  been  In  charge  for 
several  yeara.  His  assistant  In  the  High  School 
is  Miss  R.  E.Botson, 


A  literary  society,  called  the  Atheneum,  hasi 
Just  been  formed  by  members  of  the  Waupaca 
High  School.  We  thoroughly  approve  this  ac- 
tion, and  echo  the  hope  expressed  in  the  Be- 
publican^  that  the  citizens  of  the  place  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  encourage  and  perpetuate 
the  society. 

The  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Watertown 
recently  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  matter  of  "free  text- 
books.*' The  committee  will  report  in  tho 
spring,  early  enough  so  that  if  the  ''fk«e"  plan 
is  adopted  all  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  to 
carry  It  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer term. 

Two  more  towns  in  Barron  county.  Cedar 
Lake  and  Maple  Grove,  have  adopted  the  town 
system,  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
Bhetek  hai  gone  back  to  the  old  one.  The 
county  superintendent  Mr.  H.  J.  White,  says 
the  county  needs  one  system.  So  does  every 
county,  and  we  hope  the  better  one  will  at  no 
remote  period  be  established. 

The  Whitewater  Begieter  has  recently  re- 
printed from  the  Bi^ffato  Commercial  Adver- 
titer  a  very  interesting  letter  Arom  Mn.  Arey. 
dated  San  Francisco,  Nov.  14,  1876,  giving  a 
description  of  the  trans-continental  Journey  to 
California  recently  made  by  President  Arey, 
and  herself.  The  letter  is  very  pleasant  read- 
ing, and  makes  us  long  to  make  the  Journey 
to  that  man'clons  "Land  of  the  Sun." 


The  graded  school,  which  was  recently  es- 
tablished at  Fall  City,  Dunn  county.  Is  in  tho 
charge  of  H.W.  Reed,  with  Miss  Ella  Young  as 
assistant.  The  school  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition.  The  new  graded  school  at  Downs- 

viUe,  in  the  same  county.  Is  under  the  super- 
vision of  H.  E.  TIcknor,  with  Miss  M.  Shafer  as 
assistant.  The  attendance  is  good,  and  tho 
school  is  prospering. 

At  Elkhorn,  as  we  loam,  the  school  is  going 
on  prosperously,  with  Mr.  Sprague,in  renewed 
health,  again  at  the  head.  Something  like  per- 
manence is  being  reached.  Miss  GIbbs  of  tho 
primary  department  is  serving  her  fourth  year; 
Miss  Spooner,  of  the  intermediate,  her  third; 
Mips  Edwards,  of  the  grammar,  her  second; 
and  together  with  Miss  Redlngton,  Mr. 
Sprague's  assiftant,  they  are  nil  reported 
earnest  workers. 
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We  nodcratand  that  PreBldent  Bascom,  of 
tbo  State  Univorsity,  has  been  engaged  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures  before  tba  Lovrcll  In- 
stitute, Mass.,  sometime  next  year.  This  is 
the  second  time  bo  has  been  thns  honored. 

Prof.  W,  F.  Allen,  of  the  SUte  University, 
has  been  enc^aged  by  the  authorities  of  the  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  to  deliver  a  conrse 
of  lectures  on  History  in  that  institution  next 
-  winter.  This  is  a  high  honor  both  to  Pro- 
fessor Allen  and  to  our  University.  The  great 
Baltimore  University  selects  for  its  faculty 
and  non-resident  lecturers  the  ablest  spccinlists 
it  can  find  in  the  country. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  L.L.  D.,  of  the  8tate 
University,  has  in  press  a  little  manual  en- 
titled, ''  Elements  of  Eu«!lish  Analysis,  illus- 
trated by  a  New  System  of  Diagrams.*^  It  will 
contain  40  pages,  and  be  sold  at  26  cents  per 
copy.  In  common  with  the  teachers  of  the 
Slate  wo  shall  look  with  no  little  interest  for 
this  new  treatise  on  the  English  sentence, 
from  a  man  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  discuss  it 
as  Dr.  Carpenter.  The  book  can  very  soon  be 
obtained  at  the  above  price,  of  W.  J.  Park  & 
Co.,  Madison. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  University,  has 
won  a  national  reputation  of  a  high  order, 
through  the  books  he  has  recently  published. 
His  Nor«e  Mythology  has  been  a  pronounced 
success,  praised  by  the  best  critics  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  Europe.  His  Viking 
Tales  of  the  Norths  more  recently  published, 
has  added  to  his  reputation,  and  he  is  now  in- 
dustriously at  work  on  other  volumes  which 
will  Increase  his  fame,  and  add  fhrther  welcome 
contributions  to  English  literature  from  the 
field  ho  is  so  indnstrionsly  and  enthusiastically 
gleaning. 

The  above  are  a  few  facts  that  happily  Indi- 
cate the  high  character  of  our  Slate  University. 
If  any  one  desires  more,  let  him  examine  the 
catalogue  for  the  academic  year,  1876-7,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  University  authorities. 
The  institution  is  now  one  the  State  should  be 
proud  of,  should  largely  patronise,  and  Intelli- 
gently foster. 

Prof.  Reynolds  says  in  a  private  note,  respect- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee  on  State  Sys- 
tem :  ''  That  was  the  best  prepared  and  di- 
gested report  I  ever  knew  brought  before  the 
Association.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  special  credit  is  due  to  whatever 
member  of  the  committee  prepared  the  report. 
There  is  something  tangible  to  work  on.**' 


In  our  note  last  month  on  the  ehangc  in  the 
school  ofllcers  In  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  we  saJd : 
*'The  causes  of  the  change  we  fear  were  politi- 
cal and  personal.'"  We  are  glad  to  be  assured 
that  we  were  entirely  mistaken. 

Tho  Lodi  Valley  New$  says  the  Debating 
Club  hum  become  one  of  the  most  popular  in- 
stitutions of  that  pleasant  village.  Its  discus- 
sions are  uniformly  well  attended  and  inter- 
esting. The  same  paper  has  a  report  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  successful  meeting  of 
the  Columbia  County  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Poynette. 

Tho  number  of  distinguished  men  in  this 
country  who  in  early  life  *'*■  taught  school  ^*  is 
surprisingly  great.  This  of  course  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  teaching  is  one  of  the  ave- 
nues to  eminence.  Think  of  this  amid  the 
discouragements  of  small  salaries,  uncertain 
tenure,  ill  contrived  school-houses,  multiplicity 
of  classes,  etc.,  etc. 

What  ground  of  confidence  in  the  hereafter 
of  our  country  have  we  if  the  "  fnlnro  presi- 
dent ^^  is  thus  correctly  described  by  the  Rirer 
Falls  Journal : 

*'The  school  bell  is  heard  again,  and  the 
future  president  once  more  shies  the  festive 
spit-ball  across  the  aisle,  and  then  very  Intently 
reads  his  'rilhmetic.'* 

We  believe  in  an  educational  qualification 
for  voting.  Why  not,  when  in  Sweden  there 
is  an  educational  qualification  for  marrying? 
Young  men  and  women  in  that  country  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  until  they  prove  their  ability 
to  read  and  wri  te.  Is  less  inielllgcnce  required 
in  the  average  "  sovereign  "  of  a  republic,  than 
in  tho  average  head  of  a  household? 

An  intelligent  German  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Assembly  proposes  to  introduce  a  bill  se- 
curing free  instruction  in  tho  common  schools, 
for  a  certain  number  of  months,  to  all  foreign- 
ers, irrespective  of  age,  who  are  ignorant  of 
our  language,  are  residents  of  school  districts, 
and  apply  for  admission  to  school  privileges. 
We  are  happily  drifting,  as  he  thinks,  towards 
an  educational  qualification  for  sufifrage  (pre- 
requisite knowledge  of  English  reading  and 
writing),  and  he  desires  to  make  tho  path  to 
such  qualification  as  open  and  easy  as  possi- 
ble. A  considerable  number  of  young  foreign- 
ers over  twenty  years  of  ago  would,  he  says, 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  f^ee 
instruction  in  order  to  learn  the  language  of 
their  adopted  country. 
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Mr.  Finn,  superintendent  of  Liscoln  ceunty, 
Mjt:  *'Let  the  examination  of  teachers  be 
taken  ttom  the  conntj  superintendents  and  be 
condocted  wholly  by  the  State  Saperintcndcnt, 
thronsh  persons.appointed  by  him  to  traverse 
the  State  for  the  purpose.  It  woald  be  cheaper 
and  better  in  every  respect:  it  would  sweep  out 
of  the  profession  thousands  who  are  not  lit  or 
competent  to  teach,  and  would  leave  so  many 
schools  open  to  those  who  could  All  their 
places  with  honor  and  credit  to  all  concerned/' 

A  bill  to  "compel"  the  edacation  of  chil- 
dren has  been  introduced  into  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature. It  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  of  Michigan,  which 
has  notorioasly  been  from  the  first  a  ''  dead 
letter.''  Compulsion,  at  the  present  stage  of 
educational  progress  in  this  country,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  pedagogical  absurdities.  The 
experience  of  eleven  States  has  so  proved  it; 
jet  as  there  are  said  to  be  a  few  men  who  still, 
at  presidential  elections,  regularly  vote  for 
General  Jackson,  we  suppose  the  annual  crop 
of  '*  compulsory  "  bills  may  be  anticipated  for 
several  years  to  come. 

Tbo  '^Home  Contest"  of  the  Oratorical  As- 
sociation of  the  State  University  occurred  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  13th,  ia  the  Assem- 
bly Chamber,  at  Madison.  Only  three  contest- 
ants appeared,  Messrs.  Dudley,  Gill,  and  Tms- 
dale,  Mr.  Todd  being  absent  on  account  of 
illness.  The  Judges  were  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Smith , 
Jodgc  H.  S.  OrtoD,  Senator  R.  E.  Davis,  and 
State  Supt.  Searing.  There  was  a  large  audi- 
ence,  and  the  orations  of  all  the  young  gentle- 
men were  good  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Trus- 
dale  was  awarded  the  flr^t  honor  and  Mr.  Dud- 
ley the  second.  The  former  will  therefore  rep- 
resent the  University  at  the  State  Inter-Colle- 
giate Contest. 


And  so  they  go— these  Normal  girls  arc  liable 
to  marry  Dukes,  Emperors,  or  Presidents  in- 
stead of  spending  their  days  teaching  country 
schools." 


We  add  the  following.  Just  clipped  from  the 
WhiUwat^r  Begister,  as  a  postscript  to  the 
"bit  of  Centennial  romance  "  given  in  our  last 
let ne.  It  shows  that  we  merely  introduced  the 
"  happy  denouement "  and  the  '^Alpine  castle" 
a  trifle  too  soon,— that  is  all.  The  Begister— 
prosaic,  matter-of-fact  historian— says : 

Miss  Sarah  Week  who  formerly  attended  the 
Normal  School  at  this  place,  was  married  on 
5ew  Tear's  day  at  her  home  near  Stevens 
Point,  to  the  Swiss  Centennial  Commissioner, 
whom  she  met  at  Philadelphia  last  summer. 


The  following  gentlemen  compose  tbo  Board 
of  Examiners  for  State  Ceriincates  for  the 
current  year:  President  W.  D.  Parker,  River 
Palls,  re-appointed;  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury, 
Whitewater,  re-appointed;  Prof.  S.  H.  Car- 
penter, State  University,  Madison.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  gentleman  will  serve  for  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively.  The  annnal 
examination  will  probably  be  held  at  the  usual 
time,  the  second  Wednesday  in  August.  1877. 
We  shall  give  next  month  the  full  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  examination,  so  that  the 
requirements  and  rules  may  be  well  understood 
some  montlis  in  advance.  Some  hundreds  of 
teachers  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  to 
commence  at  once  systematic  preparation  foi- 
securing  a  State  certificate. 

We  cheerftilly  give  place  at  the  desire  of  the 
distinguished  advocate  of  Kindergarten  train- 
ing to  the  following  card,  which  ftiUy  explains 
itself: 

"  I  find  that  in  justice  to  a  sacred  cause,  I 
must  withdraw  my  Kindergarten  Meisengev 
from  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education- 
because  the  editor  of  the  latter  not  only  adver- 
Uses  but  recommends  editorially— wilhout  al- 
lowing me  the  liberty  of  protest  and  discrimi- 
nations in  the  columns  nndermy  own  editorial 
responsibility— a  pretemion  of  Kindergartev 
training  which  takes  the  meaning  out  of  the 
expressive  word  by  which  Kroebel  delined  the 
method  of  his  Reform.  I  will  resume  my  little 
monthlv,  whoso  original  •  reason  for  being' 
was  to  describe  and  explain  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture  that  shoald  precede  object 
teaching  and  book  study,  and  make  these  there- 
after ministrant  instead  of  hindering  to  a  har- 
monious development  of  normal  growth.  As 
soon  as  a  thousand  lubscribcrs  shall  send  mo 
their  orders  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  will 
reappear,  and  be  mailed  post-paid  to  Ameri- 
cans for  $1.00  a  year,  and  to  English  subscrib- 
ers for  five  shillings  sterling.  Money  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  reception  of  2d  number.  Kinder- 
gartners  who  eoud  more  than  one  subscriber's 
name  beside  their  own,  will  receive  their  copies 
gratit. 

EusABETn  P.  Peabodt, 
Cambridge,  Jfassachunetts,  U.  S.  A, 

December  Ist,  187«. 


The  Sterling  Seats  have  been  adopted  for  the 
Lecture  Rooms  in  Science  Hail,  State  Univer- 
sity. 
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THE  EYE  AND  THE  HAND. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  a  year  ago  last  fall,  the  Hon.  Carl 
Schurz  uttered  this  sentiment:  ^' Any  system  of  education  which  fails 
to  teach  the  child  to  see^  to  hear,  and  to  reproduce  correctly,  is  essen- 
tially faulty.'^  He  further  stated,  as  the  result  of  personal  observa- 
tion, that  the  teachers  of  this  country  are  neglecting  their  duty  in 
the  direction  indicated;  and  he  arraigned  them  accordingly.  Is  the 
ex-Senator^s  charge  just? 

Being  limited  to  ten  minutes,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  three 
items  mentioned— to  see,  to  hear,  to  reproduce — with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  either  to  this  assemblage  or  to  myself;  hence,  I  omit  the 
second  point  and  offer  a  few  iragmentary  suggestions  upon  the  first 
and  third. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late,  upon  penmanship  and 
drawing;  and  it  is  indicative  of  good  to  see  these  two  branches  more 
and  more  attended  to  in  our  schools.  However,  investigation  will 
convince  us  that  they  are  by  many  considered  as  an  end  and  not  as  a 
means.  Very  often  we  find  that  those  who  are  considered  tolerably 
good  penmen  are  entirely  unable  to  do  even  indifferent  black  board 
work.  Pupils  are,  too  often,  drilled  in  the  matter  of  holding  the 
pen  and  of  occupying  a  proper  position,  during  the  penmanship  ex- 
ercise, and  then  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  most  incorrect  and  injuri- 
ous poeitipnaat  all  other  times  when  engaged  in  writing.  This  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  be  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  page,  during  the  penmanship  exercise,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  this  distance  should  be  observed  at  any  time  when 
written  work  is  being  done.    If  it  is  necessary  that  the  hand  should 
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grasp  pen  or  pencil  in  a  certain  manner,  during  the  penmanship  ex- 
ercise, it  is  equally  as  necessary  that  this  should  be  observed  during 
any  work  in  writing.  Training  eye  and  hand  for  a  few  minutes  every 
day,  as  a  stated  exercise,  and  allowing  them  to  run  wild  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  is  sheer  folly;  and  the  sooner  we  change  our 
tactics  upon  this  point,  the  better.  We  must  pay  more  attention  to 
all  written  work.  That  this  has  not  been  done,  I  will  prove  to  you 
by  the  testimony  of  the  presidents  of  two  of  our  Normal  schools 
and  that  of  the  four  regular  institute  conductors  of  our  State.  Their 
united  testimony  evinces  the  lamentable  fact  that,  although  teachers 
are  generally  able  to  write,  their  writins:  does  not  shoyr  systematic 
training  of  eye  and  hand.  Here,  then,  let  the  witnesses  speak  for 
themselves. 

"  I  do  not  find  the  average  teacher  in  the  institute  even  tolerable 
with  pen  or  pencil.  Some  give  evidence  of  training  of  the  eye,  and 
others  show  that  they  have  fair  control  of  their  hands;  but  few  give 
evidence  of  discipline  of  both  eye  and  hand." 

"  They  all  write;  but  some  are  illegible,  and  not  one  in  twenty  in- 
dicates training  in  penmanship." 

"  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  there  are  many  teachers  who  write 
fairly  upon  paper;  but  very  few  can  do  decent  black-board  work." 

"  In  general,  our  students,  when  they  first  come  to  us,  pay  very 
little  regard  to  neatness  and  to  arrangement,  when  working  with  pen 
and  pencil;  as  might  be  inferred,  their  black-board  work  is,  therefore, 
simply  execrable.  If  they  were  blind,  they  ought  to  do  better  work. 
Their  work  indicates  only  such  training  of  the  hand  as  may  be  inci- 
dentally had  in  the  practice  of  writing;  and  no  training  whatever  of 
the  eye." 

"  As  students  present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Normal 
School,  I  find  few  who  are  ready  workers  with  pen  and  pencil.  The 
matter  presented,  on  paper,  by  candidates,  is  executed  painfully  and 
at  great  expense  of  time.  The  hand  is  cramped  and  stiff;  the  pen- 
manship is  comparatively  illegible,  is  without  arrancrement,  and  ex- 
hibits little  care.  The  black-board  work  incident  to  mathematics  is 
unintelligible  from  omissions  of  symbols,  and  neglect  of  proper  ar- 
rangement of  matter  renders  crayon  work  deficient  in  finish  and 
manner.'' 

I  close  the  testimony  upon  this  point  with  the  language  of  a  caus- 
tic friend  of  ours  who  curtly  says: 
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"They  are  usually  ready  with  pencil;  that  is,  they  are  supplied; 
but  they  can  not  handle  it  to  any  advantage." 

Now,  if  this  testimony  is  good  for  anything;  if  these  witnesses  are 
reliable — and,  I  hope,  no  one  will  impeach  their  veracity — then  the 
charge  made  by  Carl  Schurz  is  a  just  one. 

Let  us  consider  this  view  from  another  stand-point.  '*  We  spell 
only  as  we  write;"  hence  written  spelling  is  taking  the  place  of  oral 
work.  What  does  inquiry  prove  to  us  in  this  direction?  The  great 
majority  of  teachers  and  students  are  utterly  unable  to  discover 
through  the  eye,  any  mistake  made  by  the  hand.  Let  us  give  an  av« 
erage  institute  class  a  list  of  words;  after  writing,  let  us  spell  each 
word  orally,  requesting  the  members  to  mark  errors;  then  collect.. 
papers  and  examine  them.  The  result  will  be  two-fold;  we  shall  find 
that  teachers,  as  a  general  thing  are  poor  spellers,  and  that  they  are 
unable  to  detect  errors.  Both  results  are  the  inevitable  consequences  . 
of  lack  of  training  of  the  eye.  There  is  in  the  eye  of  every  person 
a  blind  spot;  and  it  is  truly  amazing  to  find  so  many  people  whose 
chief  aim  of  life  seems  to  be  to  cultivate  this  blind  spot,  to  the  ex^ 
elusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  eye. 

But  I  call  up  my  witnesses: 

"They  spell  indifiFerently— say  fifty  per  cent,  of  common  words 
alike  in  pronunciation,  but  difierent  in  spelling.  It  follows  that 
they  can  not  detect  errors." 

"  They  spell  orally  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  but,  in  writing, 
their  spelling  is  very  deficient  in  correctness.  They  can  not  discover 
errors  in  written  spelling  until  the  particular  wrong  form  is  marked, 
and  some  candidates  can  not  readily  discover  an  error  when  it  is  spe- 
cifically indicated." 

"  They  find  great  diflBculty  in  discovering  errors  in  written  spelling, 
even  when  the  correct  spelling  is  read  to  them.  This  inability  is  a 
matter  of  remark  in  all  the  entering  classes  at  the  Normal  School 
also." 

"  They  are  generally  indiflFerent  spellers,  especially  so  by  the  written 
method." 

*'It  is  the  exception  to  find  those  whose  eyes  are  of  any  critical  use 
to  them.     '  They  have  eyes— but  they  see  not.' " 

Nor  is  this  inability  to  see,  confined  to  those  who  attend  Institutes 
and  Normal  Schools.    By  no  means.    It  is  widespread  through  the 
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world.  Thousands  of  people  are,  this  year,  going  to  Philadelphia. 
By  and  by,  theyUl  come  back  and  tell  us  of  the  delightful  trip  they 
had;  of  the  amount  of  money  they  have  spent;  of  the  elegance  of 
the  hotel  at  which  they  stopped;  and  of  the  fact  that  they  have  visit- 
ed the  exposition  grounds  often,  and  that  the  Exposition  is  a  '^  big 
thing;"  they'll  tell  us  all  this  and  then  look  with  pity  upon  us  poor 
mortals  who  have  not  the  necessary  funds  to  accompany  them;  but 
what  will  they  have  actually  seen  when  they  turn  their  backs  upon 
Philadelphia  and  wend  their  way  homeward?  They  will,  undoubt- 
edly, have  become  impressed  with  the  Exposition  as  a  stupendous 
whole;  but,  I  fear,  the  blind  spot  in  their  eye  will  have  prevented 
their  seeing  anything  critically.    (Present  company  excepted.) 

But,  not  only  must  the  eye  be  trained  to  see  correctly  and  criti- 
cally, the  hand  must  be  trained  to  reproduce;  otherwise  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  understanding  through  the  eye  will  be  of  com- 
paratively little  value. 

Thomas  Nast,  upon  the  assembling  of  a  new  congress,  goes  to 
W&shington,  scans  every  member  whom  he  has  not  previously  known, 
carefully  from  head  to  foot,  and  immediately  reproduces  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind.  And  woe  to  the  man  who  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  the  possessor  of  some  physical  peculiarity  or  bodily  de- 
fect. Who  does  not  remember  the  eye  of  Ben  Butler,  or  the  nose  of 
Andrew  Johnson?  I  do  not  say  that  Nast  does  not  go  to  extremes 
in  this  matter  of  caricaturing;  but  I  do  say  that  he  has  the  ability  to 
see  and  to  reproduce. 

Prof.  Morse,  the  author  of  a  First  Book  of  Zoology  (which  little 
book,  by  the  w^y,  will  serve  as  an  eye-opener  to  every  one  who  reads 
it  carefully),  delights  the  vast  audiences  which  greet  him  wherever 
he  lectures,  as  much  by  the  reproduction,  with  crayon,  of  animal 
forms,  as  by  the  verbal  description  he  gives  of  them. 

But,  it  is  said,  these  men  are  artistic  by  nature,  we  are  not.  Very 
well.  Olney  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural  mathematician;  is  that  any 
reason  why  I,  not  having  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  should  be 
excused  from  mastering  even  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematics?  We  are  only  too  apt  to  excuse  our  short-comings  in 
certain  directions  by  saying  that  we  have  no  natural  taste.  This  ex- 
cuse is  simply  an  insult  to  Providence,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  continually  manufacturing  excuses  for  their  own  indo- 
lence. 
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The  teacher,  above  all  other  persons,  needs  to  possess  this  power  of 
reprodacing  that  which  he  has  seen.  He  must  know  how  to  draw, 
as  a  means  of  proper  illustration  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  sciences,  geography,  history, — all  require  of  the  teacher  that  he 
should  have  power  to  illustrate,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  his  voice, 
but  by  the  use  of  his  hand.  Where  is  the  intelligent  teacher  who 
does  not  know  that  map  drawing  is  an  essential  accompaniment  of 
history  and  geography,  two  of  the  branches  taught  in  every  school? 
But  is  our  average  teacher  able  to  draw  maps?  Our  own  experience 
and  thai  of  the  gentlemen  heretofore  quoted,  give  a  negative  answer 
to  this  interrogatory.  Neither  is  the  eye  able  lo  grasp  form  or  dis- 
tance, nor  is  the  hand  able  to  reproduce  ^ven  if  the  impression  upon 
the  eye  were  correct. 

Once  more,  I  refer  to  my  witnesses: 

''They  are  not  able  to  judge  of  distances:  they  can  not  draw 
maps." 

"They  judge  poorly  of  distances;  they  can  not  drawmaps  readily; 
few  can  draw  them  at  all." 

"  Except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
map  drawing;  I  find,  however,  that  students  learn  this  quite  readily." 

''They  are  unable  to  tell  distances,  hights,  dimensions;  few  candi- 
dates can  draw  maps;  some  affirm  that  they  have  taught  map-draw- 
ing, but  can  not  draw  themselves,  and  their  first  efforts  always  sub- 
stantiate the  negative!  claim." 

Just  think  of  the  idea  of  teaching  that  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  ourselves! 

One  more — and  I  call  your  special  attention  to  it: — 

"  Their  ideas  of  distance  are  simply  ridiculous.  Very  few  know 
anything  about  map-drawing,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  certain  that 
they  can  never  learn — because,  as  they  assert,  they  have  no  talent  in 
that  direction." 

No  talent!  Words  utterly  fail  me  to  express  the  supreme  disgust 
I  entertain  for  such  persons  as  have  no  talent,  no  taste! 

What  our  schools  need  then,  is  that  they  be  placed  in  charge  of 
those  whose  eyes  are  trained  to  see,  to  see  minutely,  correctly,  criti- 
cally; and  whose  hands,  guided  by  eyes  so  trained,  are  able  to  do  any 
and  all  written  work  legibly,  carefully,  neatly;  and  to  reproduce,  in  a 
correct  and  neat  manner^  picture  impressions  as  they  occur  in  the 
pursuance  of  our  every  day  work. 
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Not  until  this  is  done,  shall  we  be  able  to  repel  the  just  charge 
made  against  us  by  the  Honorable  gentleman,  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned at  the  outset. 

Read  at  Milwaukee,  July  6, 1876.  A.  Earthman. 


NOTES  FROM  A  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Any  description  of  the  city  of  Gottingen  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  I  have  seen  in  your  oflBce  Hart's  "  German  Universities," 
and  his  description  of  the  town,  and  of  the  "  Wall,"  is  to  the  life. 

The  university  buildings  are  located  here  and  there  through  the 
city.  The  auditorium  is  a  fine  new  structure,  and  the  new  museum, 
which  is  now  building,  is  o*n  a  magnificent  scale.  With  these  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  university  buildings  which  I  have  seen  look  old  and 
quaint.  The  librarv  occupies.an  immense  building;  but  it  is  now  too 
small  and  is  soon  to  be  enlarged. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  Gottingen,  and  with  its  people.  I  find  easy 
access  to  cultivated  society,  where  one  can  hear  the  best  of  German. 
I  have  been  invited  several  times  to  evening  parties,  and  have  always 
accepted  the  invation.  Such  opportunities  to  extend  one's  acquain- 
tance among  those  who  speak  good  German  are  not  to  be  lost.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  kindness  shown  to  me  by  these  people. 
When  a  man  finds  himself  among  strangers  and  speechless,  he  is  in 
a  condition  to  appreciate  this  liberal  German  hospitality. 

In  the  language  I  can  see  that  I  am  making  progress.  I  now  un- 
derstand most  that  I  hear,  with  little  difficulty.  In  conversation  I 
can  usually  express  myself,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  very  lame 
way.  I  receive  instruction  from  a  student,  giving  him  English  les- 
sons in  return.  At  present  I  am  reading  Becker  s  Grammar,  written 
in  German,  and  some  of  Lessing's  plays;  and  I  am  also  translating 
from  Horace  into  German. 

I  hear  Prof.  Sauppe  four  hours  a  week,  upon  Horace;  and  Dr.  Niese 
two  hours  a  week  upon  the  Iliad.  Dr.  Niese  has  thus  far  been  dis- 
cussing the  questions  of  Homer^s  time,  whether  he  composed  the 
whole  Iliad, — and  the  like.    *    * 

Prof.  Sauppe  began  with  a  short  review  of  Horace^s  life.  He  next 
discussed  the  various  ways  to  which  the  text  of  Horace  has  been  cor- 
rupted, and  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  texts  which  we  have  at 
present.    He  then  began  explaining  the  text.    He  has  explained 
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Satires  7,  4,  and  9,  of  Book  I,  and  is  now  nearly  through  with  Satire 
6,  of  Book  II.  He  has  been  working  on  these  four  Satires  since  Oct. 
31.  You  see  that  the  Professor  does  not  hasten  oyer  the  ground. 
One  day  he  occupied  most  of  his  hour  with  lines  44  and  45,  Satire  9, 
Book  I — "  pancoxum — usus."  He  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  decide, 
who  spoke  these  words,  and  to  whom  the  words  refer.  He  showed 
us  the  following  possible  ways  of  interpretating  the  lines: 

(1.)  The  garrulous  man  may  have  spoken  them  with  reference  to 
either  Horace  or  Maecenas.  (2.)  Horace  may  have  spoken  them  with 
reference  to  Maecenas.  (3.)  Horace  may  have  said  "pancoxum — 
sanae,"  with  reference  to  Maecenas;  and  the  garrulous  man,  "  Nemo 
— usus,*'  with  reference  to  either  Maecenas  or  Horace.  (4.)  The  gar- 
rulous man  may  have  said  "  pancorum — sanae,^^  and  Horace, "  Nemo- 
usus,"  both  referring  to  Maecenas. 

Prof.  Sauppe  finds  it  hard  to  say  which  of  these  readings  he  pre- 
fers, the  words  are  applicable  in  either  case. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  care  with  which  the  Professor 
examines  the  various  passages. 

My  notes  on  Prof.  Sauppe's  lectures  were,  of  course,  at  first  worth- 
less; but  they  are  now  nearly  all  good,  and  have  been  so  for  some 
weeks.    They  are,  however,  by  no  means  full. 

Besides  the  two  lectures  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  attend  most  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Philological  Seminary.  This  occupies  seven  hours 
a  week.  Here  the  students,  and  the  Professor  who  is  in  charge,  dis- 
'Cuss  passages  from  the  classics.  The  discussions  are  carried  on  in 
Latin.  These  young  German  students  speak  Latin  with  no  little  ease; 
and  as  for  the  professors,  they  speak  extemporaneously  in  Latin  with- 
out the  least  hesitation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  am  only  a 
listener  in  the  seminary,  and  tliat  I  can  understand  scarcely  a  sen- 
tence I  hear.  As  I  listen  to  their  easy  flow  of  Latin,  I  am  sometimes 
stimulated  and  sometimes  discouraged. 

There  are  something  more  than  a  thousand  students  here,  and 
about  a  hundred  professors,  and  "  privat-docenten."  Lectures  closed 
last  Tuesday  for  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  H. 

Gottingeriy  Dee,  25,  1876. 


The  public  schools  should  teach  children  the  art  of  reading  silent- 
ly as  well  as  orallv.    This  is  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
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Very  reluctantly,  and  certainly  with  no  personal  feeling,  I  am  con- 
strained to  file  my  "bill  of  exceptions"  to  Prof.  Rankings  article  in 
the  January  Journal. 

In  the  first  place,  any  one  who  assumes  to  write  or  speak  concern, 
ing  any  mathematical  question,  is  bound  to  use  only  such  language 
as  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  His  use  of  terms  must  be  so  exact 
that  the  more  strict  the  construction  which  the  critic  applies,  the 
more  clear  and  luminous  his  reasons  appear.  I  am  bound  to  assert 
this  rule  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  hoisted  by  my  own  petard. 

The  present  mathematical  notation  is  admittedly  the  result  oi 
growth  and  I  have  no  idea  that  Stifelius,  when  he  invented  the  signs- 
+  and  — ,  attributed  to  them  any  other  signification  than  that  ot 
operation^  and  their  secondary  use  as  symbols  of  character  is  undoubt- 
edly an  after-thought  and  due  to  the  growth  of  mathematical  ideas. 
I  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Rankin  that  "  the  failure  to  distinguish  these 
two  uses  of  the  signs  "  causes  much  of  the  mystification  about  them,, 
and  supplement  the  statement  with  this  additional  cause — the  failure 
to  see  that  both  uses  are  often  merged  in  either  symbol;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  addition  of  a  positive  number  (all  quantities  in  analysis 
are  numbers  at  the  bottom)  and  the  subtraction  of  a  negative  num- 
ber are  indicated  by  the  sign  (+)  plus,  while  the  addition  of  a  nega- 
tive number  and  the  subtraction  of  a  positive  number  are  both  indi- 
cated by  the  sign  ( — )  minus.  This  brings  me  to  the  question— Is. 
there  such  a  thing  as  negative  abstract  number?  As  a  matter  of 
logic — (not  historical  growth)  does  the  practical  application  (or  ex- 
ample) give  rise  to  the  discrimination;  or  having  the  conception  firsts 
do  we  apply  it  to  practical  problems? 

The  decision  of  this  question  will  help  us  to  cut  some  Gordian 
knots  that  are  to  follow.  As  a  matter  of  philosophy  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  conception  precedes  the  application  precisely  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  the  discrimination  between  abstract  and  concrete  numbers, 
themselves.  If  the  how  many  exists  at  all  independent  of  the  tohat^ 
then  the  conception  of  opposite  effects  where  it  enters  into  combina- 
tion can  hardly  be  denied. 

In  decimal  arithmetic  the  signs  -f  and  —  have  only  their  funda- 
mental use  and  all  numbers  are  combined  according  to  fixed  laws,  and 
well  known  effects  are  produced,  but  when  we  advance  to  literal 
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arithmetic  and  the  higher  departments  of  analysis,  that  previous 
theoiy  of  numbers  is  at  once  denominated  the  theory  of  positive 
numbers  and  we  conceive  a  theory  of  numbers  according  to  v^hich 
the  effects  produced  by  their  combination  are  exactly  opposite,  and 
this  new  theory  is  called  the  theory  of  negative  numbers.  What- 
ever influence  or  effect  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  positive  num- 
ber, the  exact  opposite  is  secured  by  the  use  of  a  negative  number. 
What  then  shall  we  understand  by  the  expression  —  ax?  Simply 
this:  some  number  of  units  estimated  in  such  a  manner  that  what- 
ever influence  may  be  attributed  to  +  ax  the  opposite  is  ascribed  to 
— ax.  For  example,  if  adding  +  o^z;  to  any  number  increases  it,  add- 
ing—  ax  to  it  must  decrease  it,  and  vice  versa.  If  subtracting 
+  ax  from  any  number  decreases  it,  then  subtracting  — ax  from  it 
must  increase  it.  But  this  brings  me  into  violent  conflict  with  ^^  the 
doctrine  of  the  minus  sign^^  as  it  appears  in  Prof.  Rankin's  article. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  supposed  the  additions  and  subtrac- 
tions to  take  place  entirely  independent  of  any  hypothesis  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  number  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  and 
according  to  the  aforesaid  doctrine,  a  negative  number  cannot  be 
subtracted  from  a  positive  number  simply  because  it  makes  no 
part  of  it.  The  explanation  of  this  conflict  is  found  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  Prof.  R's  article,  to  wit.:  ^^  A  negative  term,  consid- 
eied  as  a  quantity,  is  concrete,"  that  is,  all  negative  numbers  are 
concrete.  If  you  cannot  subtract  —  4a  from  +  7a  on  account  of 
their  different  concrete  (unit)  values  as  shown  by  the  signs,  what 
becomes  of  the  Professor's  addition  of  +  7a  and  —  10a?  If  they 
have  unlike  concrete  values  the  addition  is  as  impossible  as  the  sub- 
traction, and  ^^  the  doctrine'^  fails  most  completely.  The  trouble  lies 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  subtraction  in  literal  arithmetic  under  the 
limitations  of  the  definition  of  subtraction  in  decimal  arithmetic. 
When  to  the  decimal  notation  with  no  discrimination  of  the  charac- 
ter of  numbers,  you  add  the  literal  notation  and  the  idea  of  positive 
and  negative  values,  the  definitions  must  be  broadened  to  correspond. 

Prof.  R.^s  definition  of  addition  is  very  good,  barring  the  inaccurate 
lue  of  the  word  ^^  their ",  but  he  gives  no  definition  of  subtraction 
except  piecemeal,  and  fails  to  consider  the  case  in  subtraction  where 
the  answer  is  negative;  as,  for  instance,  ^  4a  minus  +  la.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  a  definition  of  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations 
that  shall  cover  all  possible  cases?    I  believe  it  is.    Now,  everybodv 
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knows  that  definitions  are  exceedingly  refractory  things  and  just  as 
important  and  fundamental  as  they  are  unmanageable. 

Addition  is  the  process  of  finding  the  aggregate  (combined)  value 
of  two  or  more  numbers  according  to  the  laws  of  the  notation  used. 

Subtraction  is  the  process,  of  finding  from  two  numbers  a  third, 
which  added  to  one  of  them  produces  the  other. 

Multiplication  is  the  process  of  taking  one  number  cumulatirely 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another. 

Division  is  the  process  of  finding  from  two  numbers  a  third,  which 
multiplied  into  one  of  them  produces  the  other. 

What  is  the  combined  value  of  -f  5a  and  —  7a?  The  process  by 
which  you  answer  the  question  is  addition.  How  many  units  separ- 
ate these  numbers,  +5a  and  — 7a?  How  many  units  intervene  be- 
tween them  ?  You  must  find  the  answer  by  subtraction.  The  an- 
swer is  the  difference  and  would  be  strictly  a  remmnder  if  they  had  like 
signs  and  the  less  were  taken  from  the  greater.  The  answer  is  =h  12a. 
If  you  make  7a  the  subtrahend,  +  12a,  if  not,  —  12a  is  the  answer. 
You  can  pass  by  addition  from  either  number  to  the  other;  if  you 
start  at  —  7a  you  pass  by  adding  positive  values,  and  if  you  start  at 
-f  5a  you  pass  by  adding  negative  values,  and  in  both  cases  the  same 
absolute  number  of  units  intervene. 

Now  I  submit  that  this  view  of  the  matter  renders  the  idea  of  "re- 
moving an  opposing  quantity  which  was  previously  held  in  check>^' 
rather  unnecessary,  unphilosophical  and  something  akin  to  an  objec- 
tive makeshift. 

Let  us  look  at  this  "  property  and  debt "  illustration.  Suppose  a 
man's  assets  are  represented  by  +  7a  dollars,  and  his  liabilities  by  — 
9a  dollars.  Now  what  need  have  we  of  the  idea  of  cliecking,  freeing, 
etc.,  in  explaining  any  practical  question  that  may  arise?  Do  you 
ask  what  his  financial  condition  is?  He  is  a  bankrupt,  for  -f  7a — 9a 
is  the  expression  for  it  and  equals  —  2a.  Do  you  ask  what  the  diflfer- 
ence  is  between  being  9a  dollars  in  debt  with  nothing  to  pay  with, 
and  having  7a  dollars  while  you  owe  nothing?  It  is  rb  16a  dollars. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  if  you  pass  from  the  first  to  the 
second  condition  you  must  do  it  by  acquiring  (above  all  expenses) 
16a  dollars  and  if  you  pass  from  the  second  to  the  first  you  must  do 
it  by  spending  (above  all  acquirings)  16a  dollars.  To  talk  of  "  sub- 
tracting a  debt  from  a  property  '*  under  the  limitations  of  decimal 
arithmetic  can  have  no  legitimate  meaning  beside  that  of  taking 
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enough  of  the  property  to  discharge  the  debt,  or  using  it  as  far  it  will 
go,  and  that  whole  matter  is  circumvented  in  the  notation,  ab  initio. 
It  seems  to  me  that  ^^  the  doctrine  ^^  so  far  is  only  deft  jugglery,  ^'  va- 
cant chaff  well  meant  for  grain,^*  and  what  follows  is  '^  just  like  it, 
only  more  so." 

Speaking  of  the  negative  mutiplier  (—3)  the  Professor  says  "that 
la  is  not  to  be  taken  3  times,  but  to  taken  away  3  times."  From 
what,  pray?  It  will  be  admitted  at  once  that  in  multiplication  the 
number  multiplied  is  the  recipient  of  the  action  and  that  the  number 
by  which  we  multiply  is  the  active  agent,  so  to  speak. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  double  notation  used  (literal  and 
decimal)  I  hold  that  the  multiplier  shows  the  manner  of  the  repetition 
as  well  as  the  number  of  repetitions.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  "  the 
doctrine  "  abandons  the  second  use  of  the  minus  sign  where  it  ought 
to  cling  to  it  most  firmly. 

K  the  sign  before  the  multiplier  is  always  a  sign  of  operation  it 
must  require  the  operation  (of  subtraction  or  addition)  to  be  per- 
formed upon  itself;  that  is,  it  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
some  other  number,  and  as  there  is  no  other  number  with  which  to 
make  such  combination,  the  absurdity  must  be  apparent  to  any  one. 

What  sense  attaches  to  the  multiplier  in  decimal  arithmetic?  That 
is  the  sense  attaching  to  a  positive  multiplier  and  the  original  discrim- 
ination between  positive  and  negative  numbers  makes  it  necessary  to 
attach  an  opposite  sense  to  a  negative  multiplier.  But  what  is  that? 
Simply  this,  that  in  as  much  as  the  positive  multiplier  repeats  the 
multiplicand  just  as  it  exists,  perpetuating  in  the  product  whatever 
character  it  has,  the  negative  multiplier  must  repeat  the  multiplicand 
with  a  contrary  character.  If  one  doubts,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  case  of  the  negative  multiplicand  and  positive  multiplier. 
—7a  X  3  =  —  21a.  That  is,  —7a  multiplied  by  3  =  —  21a.  No  one 
demurs,  and  can  he  demur  when  I  translate  X  by  the  word  ^''  times"  ? 
He  would  be  ruled  out  of  court  anywhere.  Then  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  when  the  3igns  of  the  factors  are  unlike  the  product  is  nega- 
tive, which  means  that  when  the  multiplier  is  negative  the  multipli- 
cand is  repeated  with  its  character  changed.  This  covers  the  whole 
case  and  — 7a  X  — 3  —  -f-  21a  is  as  rational  as  any  statement  can  be 
and  needs  no  discussion. 

Division  is  to  be  treated  in  like  manner  but  I  do  not  care  to  pursue 
the  matter  farther.    If  the  definition  I  have  given  is  unimpeachable, 
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then  the  whole  discussion  of  it  given  by  Prof.  R.  is  monstrously  ab- 
surd and  falls  of  its  own  weight. 

Whitewater.  S.  S.  Rockwood. 


BRIEF  COMMENTARIES. 

I.— Cicero  in  Catilinam,  L  Chap.  iii.  §7. 
Meministine  rae  ante  diem  xii.  Kalendas  Novembris  dicere  in  senatu, 
fore  in  armis  certo  die — qui  dies  futurus  esset  ante  diem  vi.  Kal. 
Nov. — C.  Manlium  audaciae  satelliteni  atque  administrum  tuae? 
Num  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  modo  res  tanta,  tarn  atrox  tamque 
incredibilis,  verum — id  quod  multo  magis  est  admirandum — dies? 

Here  the  position  of  fore  in  armis  shows  that  it  is  the  emphatic 
idea;  "  J  said  that  there  would  be  rising}^^ — the  person,  Manlius,  sub- 
ject of  fore^  comes  afterwards,  as  being  an  unessential  point. 
Certo  (not  quodam, "  certain  ") — "on  a  day  definitely  fixed  upon,"  the 
day  being  then  described  in  the  parenthesis  "  qui  dies. .  .Novembris.'' 
Futura  esset^  "would  be";  subjunctive,  as  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  assertion;  imperfect  subjunctive,  as  depending  upon  dicere^  de- 
scribing past  time.  He  might  have  said  dixi  in  Senatu  etc.;  but  he 
brings  it  home  to  Catiline  by  the  words  meministine — "don't  you  re- 
member?" and  m^mini  is  joined  with  a  present  (i.  e.,  imperfect, 
representing  incomplete  action)  infinitive,  when  the  act  is  some- 
thing personally  witnessed.  Not  "don't  you  remember  that 
I  said"  (which  he  might  have  learned  from  somebody  else — 
just  as  we  might  ask  a  pupil  "don't  you  remember  that  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America?")  but,  "don't  you  remember  my 
saying,"  which  necessarily  implies  that  he  heard  him  say  it.  Dicere 
therefore  represents  an  historical  perfect  dixi^  and  is  followed  by  the 
secondary  tense  futurus  esset. 

In  the  next  sentence,  Num  me  fefellit;  num  implies  a  negative  an- 
swer, so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  you  see  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken." Literally,  "the  fact. .  .the  day  did  not  escape  [deceive]  me," 
but  if  we  render  freely,  "  I  was  not  mistaken  "  we  must  render  these 
subject  nominatives,  res  and  dies  as  objects — "  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
[or  as  to]  the  fact,  and  not  even  in  the  day." — W.  P.  Allen. 


Cheerfulness  is  the  constant  sunshine  of  the  school-room. 
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SELECTED, 


THE  MOUNTAINEERS  OF  NORTH  CABOLINA. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  some  interesting  correspondence  pub- 
lished last  Fall  in  the  Kenosha  Telegraph.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers  as  evidently  a  photographically  correct  representation  of  so^ 
ciety  in  certain  portions  of  the  South.  It  has  some  points  of  special 
interest  to  educational  workers  and  thinkers. — Eds.] 

As  a  class  the  mountain  people  are  lazy  and  improvident.  Ignor- 
ance is  dense.  A  large  proportion  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Few 
papers  are  read,  and  books  are  rare.  It  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  fit  of 
the  bines  to  visit  their  hovels,  as  we  have  done  on  several  occasions, 
both  for  the  sake  of  studying  their  condition,  and  to  scatter  sugges- 
tions of  higher  possibilities.  The  houses  are  distributed  among  the 
mountain  forests,  in  a  way  that  only  an  expert  at  following  trails 
could  discover  their  location.  Usually  there  is  a  small  clearing,  and 
a  few  acres  on  which  the  trees  have  been  "  deadened,"  planted  to  corn, 
and  this  is  frequently  the  only  crop.  A  small  neglected  garden  is 
also  to  be  seen.  The  house  is  more  often  made  of  logs,  chinked  with 
clay,  than  of  boards.  Occasionally  there  is  a  frame  structure,  one 
and  a  half  stories  high,  but  never  two  stories.  There  is  only  one 
painted  building  in  the  whole  region.  Not  a  house  is  plastered  or 
papered.  These  may  be  unnecessary,  owing  to  the  climate.  Occa- 
sionally, a  room  is  ceiled,  yet  rarely.    No  one  thinks  of  a  carpet. 

«        «        « 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  more  degraded  if  possible  than  that 
of  the  men.  As  education  and  civilization  advance,  better  things  may 
be  hoped  of  them.  The  floors  of  the  shanties  are  covered  with  dirt, 
and  babies  in  astonishing  numbers,  are  scattered  all  over  them,  un- 
washed, uncombed,  and  I  had  almost  said  undressed.  A  spinning 
wheel  is  one  of  the  indispensables  in  this  primitive  life.  Apparatus 
for  weaving  is  common  and  all  their  clothing  is  homespun.  Their 
wants  are  few  and  simple,  and  are  most,y  supplied  by  their  own  labor. 
With  com,  bacon,  and  coffee  as  staples  of  diet,  they  manage  to  eke 
out  their  miserable  existence.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  even  with 
more  abundant  resources,  there  would  be  any  marked  improvement. 

Tobacco  chewing  is  common  with  both  men  and  women,  and  even 
with  preachers.    It  was  my  privilege  to  step  into  a  ministerial  con- 
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ference  not  long  since,  aboat  twenty  miles  away,  and  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  four-fifths,  perhaps  more,  of  that  body,  were  chewing  and 
spitting.  Tobacco  seems  to  be  regarded  as  essential  as  bread.  Many 
of  the  young  men  and  women  are  inveterate  chewers,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  children  have  been  instructed  in  the  practice  by  doting  parents. 
They  prefer  it  to  candy,  and  even  cry  for  it.  In  several  known  in- 
stances it  has  been  administered  to  babies,  on  account  of  supposed 
medicinal  qualities,  being  a  sort  of  cure  all. 


Education  is  sadly  neglected.  Here  and  there  is  a  miserable  log 
school-house,  with  a  few  slab  benches^  but  without  desks,  where  some 
one  ^^  keeps  school  ^^  a  few  weeks  or  months  each  year  while  the  pub- 
lic money  lasts.  Perhaps  half  the  men  and  women  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  It  was  my  fortune  to  visit  a  district-school  recently,  held 
in  a  log  house,  without  windows,  the  open  door  and  the  large 
cracks  between  the  logs  where  the  clay  had  been  displaced,  serving 
the  purpose  very  well.  The  teacher  was  a  fine  young  man  recently 
graduated  from  a  southern  college,  and  with  good  ideas  of  education 
and  of  what  a  ^school  should  be.  But  the  material  upon  which  he 
had  to  work  was  like  unsmelted  ore.  The  boards  of  the  floor  were 
loose,  and  the  noise  from  stepping  on  them  in  an  almost  constant 
passing  to  and  fro  was  like  a  small  bedlam.  Order  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  blackboard  was  about  2i  by  3  ft,  in  size.  Two  or 
three  shelves  about  the  walls  furnished  a  receptacle  for  hats,  bonnets, 
dinner  pails,  and  books.  The  people  of  the  Highlands,  however,  aje 
soon  to  have  improved  facilities  for  sprouting  and  training  the  young 
idea.  An  "  Educational  Mass  Eeeeting  "  was  recently  held,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  patrons  being  present,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  and  for  considering  what  could  be  done  to  pro- 
vide a  better  house.  Several  speeches  were  made,  one  by  a  northern 
visitor  who  had  all  summer  long  been  endeavoring  to  arouse  their 
dormant  energies  in  all  those  respects  which  look  toward  civilization. 
Considerable  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Subscriptions  for  the  new  build- 
ing were  made  in  so  many  day's  labor,  money  not  being  thought  of, 
from  necessity.  About  60  days  of  work  were  subscribed,  and  some 
sort  of  a  structure  will  be  made,  either  one  entirely  new,  or  the  old 
one  repaired.  This  will  answer  for  the  present  for  both  educational 
and  religious  purposes.    It  is  hoped  that  a  few  years  hence,  when 
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more  settlers  come  in  from  the  north,  a  good  school  with  modem  im- 
provements, may  be  sustained. 

The  current  expressions  in  conversation  are  somewhat  peculiar  and 
amnsing.  "Smart,"  " right  smart,"  and  "  right  smart  chance,"  form 
the  positive,  comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  for  almost  all 
conceivable  applications.  I  heard  a  minister  say,  in  regard  to  a  cer- 
tain place.  "  There^s  a  right  smart  of  Christianity  there."  In  giving 
directions  to  a  certain  place,  a  woman  said,  "  Go  on  till  you  come  to 
a  right  smart  chance  of  a  dug  out  place,  then  turn  to  the  right  and 
and  foUer  the  trail,"  etc.  When  they  wish  to  express  something  in 
strong  language,  "  powerful  "  is  almost  invariably  used.  "  We  have 
a  powerful  sight  o'  rain  in  this  country."  "  A  powerful  hot  day." 
"  A  powerful  big  crowd."  One  woman  went  so  far  as  to  say,  wish- 
ing to  convey  the  idea  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  apples,  "  a  power- 
fol  right  smart  chance  of  apples,"  although  it  is  unusual  to  pile  up 
the  superlative  like  this.  No  matter  what  the  connection,  *' power- 
ful "  is  supposed  to  add  intensity.  "  You'uns  "  and  "  we'uns  "  are  fre- 
quent. "  Be  you'uns  a-goin^  to  stay  with  us  all  summer?"  On  en- 
tering one  shanty  we  were  greeted  with  "  Well,  are  ye  stout  to-day?" 
Another,  "  I'm  mighty  proud  to  see  ye."  In  talking  with  a  woman 
about  her  husband^s  farm,  and  the  labor  required  to  clear  the  ground 
for  cultivation,  she  said,  "  There^s  heaps  o^  logs  on  the  ground,  un  it 
takes  a  power  o'  work  to  bust  'em  up."  Language  is  used  here  as 
everywhere,  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy,  but  these  are  some  of 
the  peculiar  idiomq  which  attract  a  northerners  attention  at  once. 

But  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  all 
their  circumstances,  they  are  kind  hearted,  and  hospitable  so  far  as 
their  means  permit.  Traveling,  especially  among  the  mountains,  is 
almost  entirely  on  horseback  and  one  is  welcome  anywhere  he  may 
stop. 


LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

[The  following  excellent  remarks,  clipped  two  years  ago  from  a 
printed  Report  of  Teachers'  Examination ,  by  Supt.  Kirwan,  of  Man- 
itowoc, we  cordially  commend  to  all  young  teachers.  We  intended  to 
print  them  before,  but  the  copy  was  mislaid.  Such  truth,  however. 
Buffering  no  loss  from  lapse  of  time,  is  always  fresh  and  useful.— Eds.] 

Some  knowledge  of  the  great  events  of  general  history  and  of  a 
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few  standard  works  in  other  departments  of  literature  may  not  be 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  every  teacher  but  it  will  always 
make  the  instruction  which  he  gives  more  liberal  and  attrac- 
tive. Advanced  pupils  should  be  stimulated  to  some  measure  of 
literary  culture  beyond  that  to  be  derived  from  school  books;  they 
should  be  warned  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  certain  periodi- 
cal and  other  publications  that  may  prove  no  less  fascinating  than 
destructive  to  them;  they  should  be  told  what  to  read  and  how  to  read. 
To  do  this  is  a  duty  of  both  teacher  and  parent;  of  the  former  no 
less  than  the  latter.  But  one  can  hardly  cultivate  in  others  a  taste 
which  he  has  not  himself;  hence,  the  teacher  should  be  as  well  read 
as  circumstances  allow.  In  a  recent  examination  at  which  about 
thirty  applicants  were  present,  I  was  assisted  by  a  gentleman  who 
took  charge  of  the  exercises  in  reading.  He  could  obtain  no  informar 
tion  of  Shakespeare  or  his  writings  from  several  whom  he  questioned; 
one  pronounced  blank  verse,  prose;  and  the  distinctions  between 
prose  and  poetry  were  obscurely  stated.  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
teachers  stated  that  they  had  heard  of  Scott,  and  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  but  not  of  the  Waverhj  Novels;  did  not  think  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  them;  thought  that  General  Scott,  who  was  an  Englishman 
and  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  author  of  the  pro- 
ductions named.  Another  applicant  had  read  Dickens  and  was  dis- 
posed to  assign  him  high  rank  as  a  poet;  believed  that  his  fame  rested 
chiefly  on  his  poetry  and  doubted  that  he  had  written  to  any  great 
extent  in  prose;  knew  he  had  read  several  poems  written  by  Dickens 
but  was  unable  to  give  the  name  or  character  of  any.  Dearth  of 
literary  information  is  no  reproach  to  young  teachers  who  have  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  such  research,  and  feel  the  neces- 
ity  of  bending  every  effort  to  the  study  of  those  branches  in  which 
the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  examined  and  to  the  preparation 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  duties  of  the  school  room;  but  they 
should  labor  to  supply  these  as  well  as  other  wants. 

Ripe  scholarship  finds  higher  planes  and  richer  rewards  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  powers  than  a  country  school  affords;  and  those  who  labor 
faithfully  in  the  lowlier  places  are  entitled  to  the  respect  which 
honest  purpose  and  diligent  endeavornever  fail  to  win,  notwithstand- 
ing their  achievements  in  the  past  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  future.    There  is  no  hope,  as 
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there  can  be  no  sympathy  for  the  teacher  who  is  aware  of  his  incom- 
petency and  does  nothing  to  remove- i^,  but  reasons  that  the  ampli- 
tude of  demand  and  the  inadeqnapy  of  supply  will  maintain  him  in  a 
place  which  he  fills  only  as  matter  occupies  space.  His  removal  does 
not  shake  his  self  complacency  any  more  than  its  imminence,  rouses 
him  to  exertion.  But  industry  and  capacity  compel  room  and  recog- 
nition, and  the  teacher  endowed  with  those  qualities  and  keeping 
them  steadily  in- action  need  nqt  despair »  however  limited  his  present 
attainments  may  bes  Several  teachers  whose  names  appear  in  this 
article  have  tested  the  foregoing  statement,  verified  its  truth,  and  fol^ 
lowed  its  spirit;  the  distinction  which  they  have  won  is  honorable 
and  merited,  and  their  continued  eftprts  will  be  rewarded  by  grea^r 
excellence  and  higher  stetion.  r       •  .  -  ^    . 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  teachers:  / 

,  (1.)  A  teacher  should  own  at  least— -(a)  one  or  more  good  text- 
books on  each  subject  named  in  bis  certificate,  ineluding  theory  and- 
practice  of  teaching;. (6)  a  few  text-books  on  more  advanced  subjecto 
which  he  intends  to  pursue  in  the  near  future;  and  (c).some  standard- 
woi^  on  general  biography  and  history. 

(2)  A  young  teacher  whose  education  is  deficient  can  make  no  more 
profitable  and  appropriate  investment  of  the  money  earned  in  teach-i 
ing  than  to  expend  it  in  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  some  normal 
school  or  college. 

(3)  Teachers*  institutes  are  designed  to  be,  and  generally  are,  model- 
schools.  An  institute  which  enrolls  only  seventy  members— some  of 
those  not  members— in  a  county  in  which  about;  one  hundred  an4 
forty-five  teachers  are  licensed  annually  ia  not  as  fuljy  ^attended  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  further  condition  that  two-thiuds  of  -those  teach- 
ers hold  limited  certificates;  strengthens  the' conclusion./.  ., 

(4.)  A  teacher  should  be  abl6  to  converse  on  the^educational  topics, 
and  current  events  of  the  day;  therefore  he  should  subscribe  for  at 
least  one  educational  joui^nal  and  one?  metropolit&n  newspaper. 

(5.)  Teachers'  meetings  promote' learning,'  tolferation  and  cominu- 
nity  of  interest  in  the  profession.        '  •  ^  * ,.  '    •.;.'. 

The  empire,  of  oiu:  language,  w^l.^follo^  ,th^t>f^  oyr  commerce; 
the  empire  of  our  institutions  th^tof .  our  language.  •  The  m^n  who 
writes  successfully  for  Amerioa  will  yej;  speak  for  the  world.—Cr.  W. 
Bethune. 

8-Vol.VlI,No.8. 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

•  [Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Safeguard  Almanac,  by  Hon.  8.  T.  Merrfll.] 

The  administration  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  the  schools  (of  France) 
is  very  simple. 

After  having  made  proper  arran9:ements  with  the  nearest  city  or 
village  Savings  Bank,  the  teacher  informs  his  scholars  that  he  is  ready 
to  receive  their  savings,  however  small  they  may  be,  and  that  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month  all  deposits  amounting  to  one  franc,  or  to 
even  francs,  will  be  deposited  in  the  city  Savings  Bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  pupil  thus  depositing,  who  will  then  receive  a  bank  book  in 
his  or  her  own  name. 

On  a  fixed  day  of  every  week  at  the  commencement  of  the  school 
the  instructor  announces  "the  exercise  of  savings"  (exercice  fdeV 
Epargne.) 

Every  sum,  small  as  it  may  be,  he  records  in  a  special  book  called 
the  Register  of  the  School  Bank;  each  page  of  which,  ruled  with 
twelve  vertical  lines  for  the  months  of  the  year,  and  thirty-one  hori- 
zontal lines  for  the  days  of  the  month,  is  appropriated  to  some  one 
pupil's  account.  Detached  sheets  ruled  in  the  same  way  are  also 
provided,  so  that  each  scholar  may  have  a  duplicate  of  his  or  her  ac- 
count. 

The  book  and  sheets  having  been  prepared,    commonly  by  the 

pupils  themselves,  each  scholar,  in  turn,  as  the  roll  is  called,  presents 

himself  or  herself  before  the  teacher's  desk,  and  there  deposits  any 

sum  which  he  or  she  wishes  to  put  into  the  School  Savings  Bank. 

The  instructor,  in  the  presence  of  the  one  depositing,  inscribes  the 

amount  in  the  Register  on  the  appropriate  page  in  the  square  that 

indicates  the  date  of  the  transaction,  and  at  the  same  time  he  makes 

a  like  entry  on  a  separate  sheet  which  he  delivers  to  the  pupil.    This 

duplicate  sheet  is  a  double  guaranty  both  for  the  parents  and  the 

teacher. 
Such  is  the  plan  pursued  in  each  school;  equally  easy  and  simple 

are  the  transactions  with  the  large  Savings  Bank. 

On  the  first  of  every  month,  the  instructor  adds  the  small  amounts 

inscribed  on  each  page  of  the  Register  in  the  columns  for  the  month, 

just  passed.    If  the  sum  of  any  one  does  not  reach  one  franc,  the 

number  of  centimes  or  fraction  of  a  franc  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 

Column  for  the  next  month  to  be  added  to  future  payments.    "When 

the  total  exceeds  a  franc  or  even  francs,  he  makes  a  memorandum  of 
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the  whole  or  even  francs  opposite  the  name  of  the  scholar  by  whom 
they  hare  been  deposited,  and  carries  the  fractio,n,  if  there  be  any,  to 
the  top  of  the  next  column,  and  so  on  through  the  book.  This  done, 
he  takes  the  aggregated  francs  and  his  memorandum  to  the  large 
Savings  Bank. 

The  cashier,  having  counted  the  money  and  found  it  to  correspond 
in  amount  with  the  total  of  the  teacher's  memorandum,  inscribes  the 
deposits,  each  scholar's  separately,  in  bank  books  appropriated  and 
belonging  to  the  pupils  depositing  in  this  way  through  the  agency  of 
the  teacher. 

These  individual  bank  pass-books  are  kept  by  the  instructor  so  long 
as  the  owner  remains  in  the  school.  However,  the  next  day  after 
each  new  deposit  is  made  in  the  large  Savings  Bank,  the  scholar  is 
permitted  to  take  his  book  home  for  the  inspection  of  his  parents,  but 
it  must  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  teacher,  promptly  the  next 
day  thereafter. 

When  a  pupil  leaves  the  school,  his  or  her  book  is  delivered  to  his 
or  her  legal  representative,  together  with  any  money  that  may  be  in 
the  school  Savings  Bank  at  the  time;  for  all  which  a  receipt  is  given 
written  on  the  page  of  the  register  whereon  is  the  scholar's  account. 
The  instructor  notifies  the  large  Savings  Bank  that  such  a  pupil  has 
left  the  school  and  that  his  bank  book  has  been  delivered  to  his  legal 
representative. 


ONE  OF  THE  "FIZZLE"  FAMILY. 
There  was  once  a  very  smart  boy,  whom,  to  begin  with,  we  will  call 
Little  Fizzle.  He  was  one  of  those  wide-awake  boys  who  poke  their 
noses  into  almost  everything  they  see,  and  think  they  know  half  as 
much  again  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  went  to  school  very 
young,  and  his  mother  wanted  to  have  him  learn  to  read  and  write 
well  before  he  did  anything  else;  but  he  preferred  to  study  "geog'fry," 
grammar,  and  'rithmetic  besides.  As  he  was  so  bright,  he  soon  learned 
to  write  very  badly  spelled  words,  and  could  tell  you  in  quite  incor- 
rect language  what  a  verb  or  an  adverb  was.  If  he  was  likely  to  sa 
Michigan  was  *'  bounded "  by  Connecticut,  why,  other  boys  of  his 
age,  it  may  be,  never  heard  of  either  place.  For  young  as  he  was, 
you  see  little  Fizzle  had  come  to  a  point  where  he  must  choose  be- 
tween two  ways.    He  could  half  learn  a  little  about  a  great  many 
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things,  or  he  could  well  learn  all  about  a  few  things.  He  made  up 
his  mind  he  would  do  the  first;  and  thafc^s  the  way  he  went  on,  and 
grew  into  a  big  Fizzle. 

When  he  wanted  to  read  he  nerer  took  one  nice  story  and  read  it 
every  word,  but  he  skimmed  over  the  easy  parts  of  a  dozen,  and 
fumbled  them  all  together  in  liis  mind.  As  soon  as  he  owned  a  tool- 
box, he  almost  made  a  cart,  and  began  a  fine  table,  and  finished  a 
a  remarkably  pretty  rocking  chair,  which  tipped  over  instead  of  rock- 
ing. But  then  it  was  "so  stupid  "  to  spend  time  and  trouble  in  mat- 
ing only  one  thing,  and  making  it  perfect. 

As  he  grew  older  people  liked  him,  becauso  he  could  talk  about  all 
things  under  the  sun,  and  was  really  very  entertaining  if  they  did  not 
want  to  get  auy  genuine  information.  He  was  not  worth  a  last 
year's  almanac  to  anybody  who  was  after  facts. 

He  thought,  when  he  grew  up,  he  would  be  a  lawyer,  but  he  began 
by  studying  medicine.  By-and-by  he  knew  more  about  physic  than 
a  lawyer  needed  to  know,  and  not  half  enough  about  medicine  for  a 
doctor;  than  he  had  a  smattering  of  other  things.  He  painted  big 
animals  whose  skins  were  colored  very  handsomely,  but  whose  legs 
were  not  shaped  like  any  other  living  beast's.  After  awhile  he  began 
to  wonder  why  he  failed  in  everything  he  tried.  He  grew  poorer  and 
poorer,  while  men  who  had  been  boys  with  him,  boys  who  had  work- 
ed like  drudges  over  a  few  things,  these  grown  up,  became  great  men, 
rich  men,  famous  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers,  while  he  was  a 
little  Fizzle  grown  into  a  big  Fizzle.  Then  folks  began  to  sneer  at 
and  to  snub  him.  Each  year  he  grew  poorer  and  more  discouraged. 
At  twenty  he  had  thought  himself  a  great  genius;  at  forty  he  used  to 
hang  around  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  wish  he  had  learned  to  shoe 
horses.  At  sixty  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  a  lawyer,  a  doc- 
tor, or  an  artist,  or  a  blacksmith,  and  he  kept  his  soul  and  body  to- 
gether by  cleaning  old  feather  beds. 

Now,  if  anybody  wants  to  know  how  to  become  such  another  big 
Fizzle,  let  him  begki  at  once  to  be  a  little  one.  to  half  learn  every 
thing  he  begins,  to  begin  something  new  as  soon  as  it  gets  hard  to 
undeistand  the  last  thing  he  undertook.  Follow  up  such  a  course 
faithfully  and  he  ^11  not  fail  of  neglect,  $elf-disgust,  and  a  poverty 
wherein  he  may  not  even  be  able  to  find  old  fbathers  to  clean. — Safe- 
guard Almanac. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  ENGLISH. 

[The  following  was  published  last  spring  by  Supt.  Packard,  of  Wau- 
paca county,  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the  New  London 
Times.  It  contains  a  valuable  fragment  of  experience,  showing  the 
deficiency  of  teachers  or  would  be  teachers,  in  the  art  of  English  com- 
position:] 

What  knowledge  of  the  English  Layiguage  should  be  required  of  a 
person  applying  for  authority  to  teach  in  our  Common  Schools. 

There  may  be  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  question,  and  thus  two 
answers  given. 

I  haYC  seen  the  following  definitions  given  of  the  term,  Gbammab: 
1st,  '^  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly.*'  2d. 
"  Grammar  is  the  science  which  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  cor- 
rectly." Following  the  first  definition.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
master  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly; while  it  is  said  he  was  comparatively  icrnorant  of  of  tech- 
nical grammar. 

The  English  we  speak  is  of  that  peculiar  form  which  is  talked  by 
our  parents  or  associates.  Happy  indeed  is  he  who  has  been  sur- 
rounded from  birth  by  those  whose  speech  is  conformed  to  perfect 
standards.  But  not  many  escape  acquiring  in  youth  some  tinge  of 
local  dialect,  of  slang  expressions,  or  of  uncouth  terms  and  forms  of 
construction.  Thus  errors  and  infelicities  are  so  thoroughly  wrought 
into  our  minds,  that  not  all  the  instruction  of  after  life  can  rid  us  of 
them.  Nevertheless  there  are  influences  which  tend  to  repress  and 
eradicate  local  peculiarities  and  individual  errors.  One  of  these  is 
school  instruction.  The  law  makes  it  an  important  part  of  school 
education,  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  The  pupil  of  a 
faithful  and  competent  teacher  is  taught  to  read  and  pronounce;  to 
'frame  sentences  with  the  mouth  and  with  the  pen,  in  a  manner  ac- 
cordant with  that  which  is  accepted  among  the  well  educated  every- 
where. 

Social  intercourse  with  those  who  speak  correctly,  shows  us  our 
faults  and  teaches  us  to  correct  them.  Reading  pure  and  undefiled 
English  greatly  helps  us. 

Laying  down  these,  perhaps,  self-evident  propositions,  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  answer  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

First,  and  above  all,  then,  the  teacher  should  possess  decently  cor- 
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rect  habits  of  Bpeech.  No  technical  book  knowledge  will  atone  for 
lack  here.  More  thanr  evex  have  I  been  impressed  with  this  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  In  the  late  teachers^  examination  held  in  this 
village,  some  25  sheets  of  foolscap  were  written  over,  in  the  attempts 
of  some  forty  teachers  to  filter  the  brain  accumulations  of  years 
through  the  ends  of  their  fingers.  There  were  conspicuous  instances 
of  failure  in  arithmetic  or  other  technical  branches;  but  the  great 
failure  with  many  was  their  utter  inability  to  construct  an  English 
sentence,  or  spell  common  English  words.  Some,  who,  to  my  know- 
ledge, can  glibly  conjugate  the  verb  love  in  all  its  modes  and  tenses, 
cannot  by  any  possibility  construct  a  sentence  of  a  dozen  woi'ds,  with- 
out glaring  errors  of  orthography  or  syntax.  Ah!  my  gentle  friends, 
**  I  could  a  tale  unfold,"  but  I  forbear.  A  worse  than  Banquo's  ghost 
— the  ghost  of  murdered  English— would  haunt  me  till  my  dying 
day,  were  I  to  grant  certificates  to  some  who  are,  or  were,  expecting 
them. 


THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Must  we  conclude  that  the  North  Pole  is  really  inaccessible?  It 
appears  to  us  that  annals  of  Arctic  research  justify  no  such  conclu- 
sion. The  attempt  recently  made,  although  supposed  at  the  outset 
to  have  been  directed  along  the  most  promising  of  all  the  routes  here- 
tofore tried,  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Had  there  been  land  extending  northward  (as  Sherard  Osborn  and 
others  opined)  on  the  western  side  of  the  sea  into  which  Robeson 
Channel  opens,  a  successful  advance  might  have  been  made  along 
its  shore  by  sledging.  McCIintock,  in  1853,  traveled  1,220  miles  in 
105  days;  Richards,  1,012  miles  in  102  days;  Mechaui,  1,203  miles; 
Hamilton,  1,150  miles  with  a  dog-sledge  and  one  man.  In  1854  Me- 
cham  traveledl,  157  miles  in  only  70  days;  Young  traveled  1,150  miles 
and  McCIintock  1,380  miles.  But  these  journeys  were  made  overland 
or  over  unmoving  ice  close  to  a  shore  line.  Over  an  ice-bound  sea 
journeys  of  the  kind  are  quite  impracticable.  But  the  conditions,  while 
not  more  favorable  in  respect  of  the  existence  of  land,  were  in  other 
respects  altogether  less  favorable  along  the  American  route  than 
along  any  of  the  others  we  have  considered  in  our  brief  sketch  of  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  reach  the  Pole.  The  recent  expedition 
wintered  as  near  as  possible  to  the  region  of  maximum  winter  cold  in 
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the  western  hemisphere,  and  pushed  their  journey  northward  athwart 
the  region  of  maximum  summer  cold.    Along  the  course  pursued  by 
Parry^s  route  the  cold  is  far  less  intense^  in  corresponding  latitudes, 
than  along  the  American  route;  and  cold  is  the  real  enemy  which 
bars  the  way  toward  the  Pole.    All  the  JiflBculties  and  dangers  of  the 
journey  either  have  their  origin  (as  directly  as  the  ice  itself)  in  the 
bitter  Arctic  cold,  or  are  rendered  effective  and  intensified  by  the 
cold.    The  course  to  be  pursued,  therefore,  is  that  indicated  by  the 
temperature.     Where  the  July  isotherms,  or  lines  of  equal  summer 
heat,  run  northward,  a  weak  place  is  indicated  in  the  Arctic  barrier; 
where  they  trend  southward,  that  barrier  is  strongest.    Now  there 
are  two  longitudes  in  which  the  July  Arctic  isotherms  run  far  north- 
ward of  their  average  latitude.     One  passes  through  the  Parry  Islands, 
and  indicates  the  sea  north-east  of  Behring^s  Straits  as  a  suitable 
region  for  attack;  the  other  passes  through  Spitzbergen,  and  indicates 
the  course  along  which  Sir  E.  Parry^s  attack  was  made.    The  latter 
is  slightly  the  more  promising  line  of  the  two,  so  far  as  temperature 
is  concerned,  the  isotherm  of  36^  Fahrenheit  (in  July)  running  here 
as  far  north  as  the  77th  parallel,  whereas  its  highest  northerly  range 
in  the  longitude  of  the  Parry  Islands  is  but  about  76*^.  The  difference, 
however  is  neither  great  nor  altogether  certain;  and  the  fact  that 
Parrv  found  the  ice  drifting  southward,  suggests  the  possibility  that 
that  may  be  the  usual  course  of  oceanic  currents  in  that  region. 
North  of  the  Parry  Islands  the  drift  may  be  northwardly,  like  that 
which  Payer  and  Weyprecht  experienced  to  the  north  of  Novaia 
Zemlia.     There  is  one  great  attraction  for  men  of  science  in  the 
route  by  the  Parry  Islands.    The  magnetic  pole  has  almost  certainly 
traveled  into  that  region.    Sir  J.  Ross  found  it,  indeed,  to  be  near  the 
Boothia  Gulf,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Parry  Islands,  in  1837.    But  the 
variations  of  the  needle  all  over  'the  world  since  then  indicate  unmis- 
takably that  the  magnetic  poles  have  been  traveling  round  toward 
the  west,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  northern  magnetic  pole  has 
probably  nearly  reached  by  this  time  the  longitude  of  Behring's 
Straits.    The  determination  of  the  exact  present  position  of  the  Pole 
would  be  a  much  more  important  achievement,  so  far  as  science  is 
concerned,  than  a  voyage  to  the  pole  of  rotation. — Selected. 


Wendell  Phillips  thinks  the  letters  of  American  school-girls  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Canadian,  Scotch,  and  Swedish  school-girls. 
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1     '  "  The  Value  of  Drawing  to  Industry. 

AH  European  governments  are  agreed  in  the  recognition  of  draw- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  directly  and  widely  practical  studies  for  the 
mass  of  the  people.  For  every  industry,  they  deem  it  of  the  first  im- 
.portance;  all  other  studies  ranking  below  it.  Take  the  carpenter  and 
the  joiner.  Every  part  of  a  house  that  is  decently  made,  from  the 
frame  to  the  stairway  and  mantle,  is  made  from  a  drawing.  The  car- 
penter who  cannot  read  the  drawings  must  work  under  the  direction 
of  another  who  can,  and  at  much  less  less  wages;  and  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  what  happens  to.  nearly  all  American  carpenters  and  join- 
ers at  the  present  time;  and  although  they  might  be  able  to  read, 
write  and  spell  with  the  greatest  proficiency,  they  could  not  get  as 
high  wages  in  the  market  as  a  workman  who  knows  but  very  little  of 
either,  but  does  yet  know  how  to  read  and  make  drawings  for  his 
daily  work.  The  same  is  true  with  workmen  in  every  branch 
of  .industry.  It  is  not  literary  skill  that  is  here  required  so  much  as 
practical  knowledge.  Given  a  hundred  carpenters  who  have  been 
well  taught  in  the  elements  of  drawing  (for  which*  the  public  schools 
are  unquestionably  equal),  another  hundred  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  drawing,  and  the  earnings  of  the  first  hundred  will  exceed  the 
earnings  of  the  second  by  at  least  fifty  dollars  a  day,  or  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  a  year.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the  'carpenter  is  true 
of  the  stone  mason,  the  machinist,  the  engine-builder,  the  bridge- 
builder,  the  carriage-maker,  the  cabinet-maker,  indeed,  of  every  one 
who  constructs  objects  having  length,  bread thj  and  thickness.  Of  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools,  a  large  majority,  of  the  boys  at  leasl, 
will  enter  into  some  of  these  pursuits.  In  face  of  these  facjbs,  can  if 
be  said  that  drawing  is  a  study  of  no  practical  application  P  .  Can 
any  other  study  be  named  which  has  so  direct  a  practical  Waring 
upon  industry?— J.  T.  Liggett. 

To  our  courts,  the  resort  of  weakness  and  innocence,  we  look  with 
hope  and  joy.  We  boast  with  a  virtuous  pride,  that  no  breath  of 
corruption  has  yet  tainted  their  pure  air.  To  this  department  we 
cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance.  Over  this  we  cannot  watch 
too  jealously.  Every  encroachment  on  its  independence  we  should 
resent  and  repel,  as  the  chief  wrong  our  country  can  sustain.— TT. 
E.  Channing, 
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Take  Cabb  of  Youe  Eyes. — Statistics  kept  by  occulists  employed 
in  infirmaries  for  the  eye  diseases,  have  shown  that  the  habit  of  some 
persons  in  facing  a  window  from  which  the  light  falls  directly  on  the 
eyes  as  well  as  on  the  work,  injures  the  eyes  in  the  end.  The  best  way 
is  to  work  with  a  side  light,  or  if  the  work  needs  strong  illumina- 
tion, so  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  .the  working-table  before  the 
window,  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter  should  be  covered  with  a 
screen,  so  as  to  have  a  top  light  alone,  which  does  not  shine  in  the 
eyes  when  the  head  is  slightly  bent  over  and  downward  towards  the 
work.  In  the  schools  in  Germany  this  matter  has  already  been  at- 
tended to,  and  the  rule  adopted  to  have  all  the  seats  and  tables  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pupils  never  face  the  windows,  but  only  have  a  side 
light  from  the  left;  and  as  a  light  simultaneously  thrown  from  two 
sides  gives  an  interference  of  shadows,  it  has  been  strictly  forbidden 
to  build  school-rooms  with  windows  on  both  sides,  such  illumination 
having  also  proved  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  We  may  add 
to  this  the  advice  not  to  place  the  lamp  in  front  of  you  when  at  work 
in  the  evening,  but  a  little  to  one  side;  and  never  to  neglect  the  use 
of  a  shade  to  prevent  the  strong  light  shining  in  the  eyes.  This  is 
especially  to  be  considered  at  the  present  time  when  the  use  of  kero- 
sene lamps,  with  their  intensely  luminous  flames,  becomes  more  and 

more  common. — Manufacturer  and  Builder, 

«• 

We  require  professional  training  for  all  other  professional  work. 
But  school  committees  are  crowded  with  applicants  who  have  little 
literary  and  no  professional  training.  The  time  may  come  when  all 
cities  of  the  size  of  Fond  du  Lac  will  have  training  schools  of  their 
own  teachers.  At  present  this  is  impracticable.  It  is  earnestly  re- 
commended, that  in  filling  vacancies,  as  they  may  occur  in  the  future, 
the  pjeference  be  given  to  our  own  graduates,  who  may  spend  one 
year  in  a  normal  school.  Such  a  policy,  if  consistently  followed  out, 
would  stimulate  our  own  pupils  to  obtain  the  best  training  within 
their  reach,  and  would  finally  fill  up  our  corps  with  teachera  who 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  system,  and  who  would 
enter  upon  their  work  with  definite  ideas  of  the  requirements  of  the 

school-room. — C.  A.  Hutchins,  Supt  Fond  du  Lac, 

»-♦-• 

Free  discussion,  and  liberty  itself,  eloquence  and  freedom  of  speech, 
are  contemporaneous  fires,  and  brighten  and  blaze,  or  languish  and 
go  out  together. — Tristam  Burgess. 
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The  profession  of  teaching,  though  not  usually  classed  with  the 
professions  called  "learned,"  assuredly  has  pre-eminent  right  to  that 
distinctive  appellation.  All  other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher 
will  be  most  successful  whose  mind  is  most  richly  stored  with  knowl- 
edge. Such  a  teacher  speaks  "as  one  having  authority,"  and  his 
pupils,  however  young,  can  readily  distinguish  him  from  the  routinist 
whose  whole  reliance  is  in  the  text-books.  And  if  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion be  to  form  pupils  to  habits  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  and  of  in- 
dependent study,  no  one  is  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  intellectual  movements  of  his  time.  Now,  the 
distinguishing  intellectual  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  its 
scientific  activity,  and  a  true  education  of  the  young  implies  giving 
to  their  thoughts  this  special  direction.  To  do  this,  the  teacher  must 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  must  be  alive  to  all  the  phases 
of  scientific  progress,  so  that  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  currents  which  sweep  through  the  great 
world  outside. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  conquest  of  liberty  is  not  diflScult;  the  question  is,  where  to 
put  it — with  whom  to  intrust  it.  If  to  the  multitude  who  achieved 
it  it  be  committed,  it  will  perish  of  anarchy.  If  national  guards  are 
employed  in  its  defence,  the  bayonets  which  protect  it  are  at  any  mo- 
ment able  to  destroy  it  for  a  military  despotism.  If  to  a  republican 
king  it  be  intrusted,  it  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  state  policy,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  until  the  action  of  her  heart  and  the  move- 
ment of  her  tongue,  and  the  power  of  her  arm,  as  under  the  deadly 
incubus,  shall  cease.  There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  safe  deposit 
for  liberty,  but  the  hearts  of  patriots,  so  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  correct  legislation,  and  so  patient  and  disinterested  as  to  prac- 
tice self-denial  and  self-government  for  the  public  good. — Lyman 
Beecher, 

Men  may  mystify  each  other,  and  they  may  stupify  the  monitor 
within  their  own  bosoms,  by  throwing  the  blame  of  perfidy  on  each 
other;  but  it  is  yet  worthy  to  be  remembered,  that  they  act  in  the 
presence  of  a  Being  with  whom  the  night  shineth  as  the  day,  and 
that  they  must  appear  before  the  tribunal  where  there  will  be  "  no 
shuffling."  For  beings  acting  under  these  conditions  there  surely 
can  be  no  wiser  or  better  course,  than  that  of  simple,  unsophisticated 
verity,  under  what  conditions  soever  they  may  called  upon  to  act.— 
Prest,  Wayland. 
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OPINIONS. 

JSTEW  DISTRICT. 

Q.  A  new  district  was  formed  by  division,  the  old  one  retaining 
the  school-house  and  one  officer,  the  other  two  officers  going  into  the 
new  one.  How  are  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  new  district? 
Do  not  the  other  two  officers  hold  their  offices,  in  the  new  district? 

A.  There  being  no  quorum  left  in  the  old  district,  the  town  clerk 
will  appoint.  The  other  two  cease  to  be  officers,  by  ceasing  to  belong 
to  the  district.  The  town  board  will  call  a  first  meeting,  and  the  new 
district  will  elect  its  own  officers.    (Sees.  2,  3  and  31.) 

8CH00L-H0USB  SITE. 

Q.  If  a  town  board  is  called  upon,  under  section  78,  to  establish  a 
rite,  can  it  locate  it  in  some  other  place,  near  by,  than  the  one  desig- 
nated by  the  district? 

A.  The  board  has  no  such  power.  When  called  upon,  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed to  "  establish  "  the  site  which  has  been  "  designated  "  by  the  dis- 
trict, and  no  other  one. 

BUILDIKG  COMMITTEE. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  board  accept  the  school-house,  when 
built,  if  the  "  building  committee  "  and  one  of  the  board  object? 

A.  No  building  committee  is  kuown  to  the  school  laws,  except  the 
district  board.  If  such  a  committee  is  appointed,  it  can  simply  ad- 
vise; it  can  be  clothed  with  no  legal  authority.  As  to  acceptance  of 
school-house^  it  might  or  might  not  be  well  for  the  board  to  ask  the 
advice  of  such  a  committee  if  there  is  one,  but  it  is  not  obliged  to 
do  so. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q.  If  all  the  voters  in  the  district  but  one,  and  one  member  of  the 
board,  are  in  favor  of  opening  the  school-house  for  meetings,  can  the 
other  two  members  of  the  board  prevent  it? 

A.  The  majority  of  the  board  have  the  legal  control  of  the  matter. 
It  might  be  unwise  for  them,  however,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
known  wishes  of  the  district. 
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POWEKS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  board  allow  school  to  be  taught  on  two  or  three  Sat- 
'urdays  to  make  up  lost  time? 

A.  If  the  board  and  teacher  so  agree,  it  is  not  unlawful.  The 
agreement  should  be  endorsed  on  the  contract. 

Q.  Can  the  board  introduce  book-keeping  as  a  branch  of  study  in 
school? 

A.  This  may  be  done,  under  section  55;  and  ought  to  be  done, 
where  there  are  large  scholars.  It  is  only  a  mixture  of  writing  and  a 
little  arithmetic. 

Q.  Where  there  are  sereral  teachers,  can  a  board  require  them  to 
hold  Teachers^  Meetings,  on  Saturdays,  the  contract  requiring  them 
to  teach  but  20  days  for  a  month? 

A.  If  there  was  a  rule  or  usage  to  that  effect,  the  teachers  should 
conform  to  it.  If  there  was  no  such  rule  or  requirement,  when  the 
contracts  were  made,  the  board  could  not  demand  it.  Still,  if  re- 
quested to  meet,  it  would  be  better  to  do  so.  Teachers  owe  acme* 
thing  more  to  their  duties  than  the  five  days  of  six  houBS  eadi 
actually  spent  in  teaching. 

Q.  Must  the  board  adopt  and  ini^oduce  Readers  voted  for  by  the 
district? 

A.  It  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  It  might  be  juat  as 
well  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  the  board  can  judge 
for  itself. 

StrsPBKBIOlir — BXFULSIOK. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  suspend  a  pupil? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  good  of  the  school  imx>enrtiTely  requires  it;  but  he 
should  immediately  refer  the  matter  to  the  board. 

Q.  Can  a  pupil  be  expelled,  where  no  rules  have  been  made? 

A.  Yes,  when  flagrant  misconduct,  or  gross  immorality  renders- il 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

OBLIGATIONS  AND  POWJBRS  OF  TXACHSR. 

Q.  Must  a  teacher  teach  more  than  20  days  for  a  month,  if  tlie 
contract  reads  22? 

A.  The  teacher  must  carry  out  the  contract.  The  law  doea  ne* 
forbid  a  larger  number  than  20. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  require  a  pupil  who  has  failed  in  hia  hmtm  to 
go  home  with  him,  after  school,  to  learn  and  recite  it? 
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A.  This  would  be  inadmissable.  If  detained  for  that  purpose,  it 
should  be  at  the  school-house. 

TAXES. 

Q.  The  town  clerk  assessed  $225  upon  our  district  when  he  should 
haye  assessed  $325;  how  shall  we  get  the  other  100? 

A.  It  can  be  voted  assessed  and  collected  in  the  district,  under  sec« 
tioii64. 

Q.  The  town  clerk  apportioned  $22  too  much  as  our  part  of  the 
district  tax,  it  being  a  joint  district;  must  we  pay  it? 

A.  You  can  resist  payment,  if  you  deem  it  advisable,  but  perhaps 
you  can  have  it  made  right  next  year  by  mutual  understanding. 

SPRING  ELECTIOK  OP  COUNTY  SUPKBHTTHKDENT. 

Q.  Are  not  county  superintendents  to  be  elected  this  spring  by  a 
law  passed  last  winter?    It  is  so  understood  here. 

A.  No  such  law  was  passed  last  winter,  though  erroneously  so 
stated  in  some  newspapers.      Such  a  law  is  now  pending,  (March  5.) 

FHEE  HIQH-SCHOOL. 

Q.  Must  the  town  clerk  give  notice  of  the  intention  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  free  high-school,  if  requested? 
A.  It  may  be  held  to  be  his  duty,  if  twelve  voters  request  it. 

TABEIKESS. 

Q.  Would  the  law  sustain  a  teacher  who  should  make  a  rule  that 
tardy  pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  school-room  until 
recess?     What  do  you  think  of  such  a  rule? 

A.  Tardiness  is  of  course  a  great  annoyance.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  courts  would  sustain  rules  excluding  pupils  from  school 
for  being  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  turn  tardy 
pupils  into  the  street,  perhaps  to  get  into  mischief;  perhaps  to  suffer 
from  cold,  waiting  outside;  certainly  to  lose  more  time.  Persuasion, 
attractive  exercises  in  the  morning,  an  attractive  school^  privation  of 
recess,  retention  after  school,  final  degradation  to  a  lower  class  if  all 
fails,  would  perhaps  be  better  remedies. 

BXAKINATIOKS. 

Q.  Has  a  county  superintendent  any  legal  power  to  compel  teach- 
ers to  attend  examinations  in  their  respective  inspection  districts? 
Or  can  he  refuse  any  teacher  an  examination  if  he  should  attend  in 
anoUier  district  more  convenient  for  him? 

A.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter.    The  inspection  districts 
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are  formed  for  general  convenience.  The  law  does  nofc  confines 
teacher's  privilege  of  examination  to  a  special  district.  Teachers 
should  not  unnecessarily  go  to  other  districts  than  the  one  thej  live 
in,  but  superintendents  are  not  arbitrarily  to  refuse  examination  to  a 
teachers  in  all  inspection  districts  but  the  one  they  happen  to  live  in 
at  the  time  of  the  examinations.  Absence,  sickness,  intention  to 
teach  in  a  different  part  of  the  county,  etc.,  might  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  seeking  examination  in  some  other  district. 

SCHOOL  CLOSED  FROM  SICKNESS. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  schools  closed  about  here,  on  account 
of  sickness;  do  the  teachers  lose  the  time? 

A.  Not  unless  they  consent  to.  The  general  principle  is  that  per- 
sons hired  by  the  month,  and  standing  ready  to  do  their  work,  are 
entitled  to  their  wages.  If  a  teacher  finds  other  employment  while 
waiting  for  school  to  re-open,  that  should  be  considered,  and  a  week 
or  two's  time  might  be  made  up  perhaps  with  little  sacrifice. 

HISCBLLA.NEOUS. 

Q.  What  is  the  import  of  the  words  "  a  qualified  teacher  of  the 

town  of ,"  in  the  form  of  a  contract  with  a  teacher,  given  in  the 

school  code? 

A.  The  form  has  not  been  altered  since  town  superintendents  ex- 
amined. The  words  then  implied  that  the  teacher  held  a  certificate 
for  the  town  in  which  he  was  contracting  to  teach.  Now,  his 
certificate  is  for  the  county,  unless  "  limited." 

Q.  A  teacher  taught  five  months  without  a  license  and  the  board 
refuses  to  pay  her  unless  the  superintendent  gives  her  a  license  for 
the  teaching  she  has  done.  Has  the  superintendent  power  to  grant 
such  a  license? 

A.  Certainly  not.    The  law  contemplates  no  retroactive  certificates. 

Q.  Can  the  schoolmaster  vote  at  a  district  meeting,  there  being  a  tie  ? 

A.  Not  legally,  unless  he  is  a  legal  resident  of  the  district? 

Q.  Suppose  he  offers  to  vote,  is  challenged,  and  swears  in  his  vote? 

A.  His  vote  would  change  the  result,  but  if  an  appeal  were  taken 
and  it  was  proved  that  he  was  not  a  legal  voter,  the  action  would  be 
set  aside. 

Q.  If  a  superintendent  intends  to  annul  a  certificate  because  of  a 
teacher's  known  immorality,  and  he  has  suddenly  left  for  parts  un- 
known, how  can  he  give  the  required  notice  of  his  intention? 

A.  It  is  sufficient  to  leave  it  at  his  last  and  usual  place  of  residence. 


CORRESPONDBNCB.  izy 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  the  constant  stream  of  correspondence,  not  intended  for  publication, 
which  flows  into  our  office,  the  following  more  or  less  interesting  waifs  have 
been  for  some  time  stranded  in  one  of  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  editorial  desk. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

An  intelligent  town  clerk,  a  Scandinavian  by  birth,  and  residing  in  a  northern 
county,  among  a  population  chieflj  of  Danes  and  Scandinavians,  writes: 

While  I  write  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing,  which  is  the 
great  stumbling  block  to  the  success  of  the  schools  here — the  irregular  attend' 
ance  or  non-attendance  of  many  of  the  children.  From  your  reports  I  found 
other  places  suffering  from  the  same  evil,  but  the  district  clerks*  reports 
brought  it  more  vividly  to  my  attention  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  place 
can  equal  this.  From  district  No.  3  in  this  town  were  reported,  in  1875,  28 
children  of  school  age,  and  in  1876,88  children  of  school  age.  During  the  last 
school  year,  school  was  taught  100  days.  No.  of  children  attending  school, 
two  r    Average  attendance,  two !    Can  it  be  any  worse  in  any  other  place  ? 

A  few  of  the  children  had  to  go  three  miles  to  the  school-house,  but  most  of 
them  lived  within  a  couple  of  m'les.  Suveral  lived  within  one  mile,  on  good 
roads  and  had  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  attending  school,  except  the  crim- 
inal  negligence  of  their  parents. 

The  other  districts  in  the  town  show  better  attendance,  but  even  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  I  live  and  where  I  have  taught  ten  months,  there  are  several 
who  neglect  to  send  their  children,  under  divers  excuses;  although  since  the 
district  has  decided  to  furnish  free  text-books  the  attendance  has  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Some  refused  to  send  their  children  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor 
to  bay  books  for  them,  and  when  offered  free  use  of  them  by  the  teacher,  they 
claimed  they  would  not  accept  his  charity.  Now  there  are  none  that  can  re- 
fuse to  send  their  children  on  that  ground ;  neither  can  they  oblige  the  teacher 
to  let  children  use  any  book  which  they  see  fit  to  bring  to  school.  What 
teacher  can  refuse  to  let  each  child  have  a  different  kind  of  a  book,  when  the 
alternative  is  (the  parents  will  not  buy  new  books)  the  children  must  study 
those  books  or  stay  at  home  ? 

Some  children  have  too  much  work  to  do  at  home,  and  for  that  reason  can 
not  attend  school.  This  is,  however,  mostly  imaginnry,  and  an  excuse  which 
should  not  be  regarded.  In  many  instances  a  child  that  attends  school  per- 
forms twice  as  much  work  at  home  as  the  child  who  is  kept  homo  to  peiform 
it.  The  companionship  of  his  mates  invigorates  him  both  in  mind  and  body. 
The  temporary  gain  of  a  few, dollars  is  a  poor  excuse  for  depriving  a  child  of 
an  education. 

Some  foreign  parents  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school  before  tboy  can 
read  and  write  their  native  language.    There  are  several  other  reasons  for  the 
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non-attOD dance  of  children,  but  these  yon  are  probably  more  acquainted  with 
than  I  am. 

Kow  I  would  ask  would  not  a  law  obliging  parents  to  secure  for  their  children 
an  education  be  a  benefit  ?  It  may  be  it  is  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the 
people  to  force  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  cormnon  aehooU,  but  should 
they  not  be  obliged  to  give  their  children  a  chance  for  an  education  in  some 
way? 

In  Denmark  the  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  fVom 
their  7th  to  their  14th  year,  or  pay  a  fine  for  every  day  they  stay  out,  as  follows : 
during  the  first  month  about  2  cents,  during  the  second,  4  cents;  during  the 
third,  8  cents ;  and  so  on.  The  value  of  money  there  is  to  the  common  people 
more  than  three  times  what  it  is  here.  If  the  children  are  kept  away  from 
sehool  thuy  have  to  be  examined  twice  a  year,  and  show  an  ordinary  degree  of 
intelligence.  Would  not  a  suitable  modification  of  such  a  system  be  a  benefit 
here? 

I  fear  that  I  have  been  transgressing  on  your  goodwill,  by  writing  this  long 
and  unimportant  letter,  full  well  knowing  that  you  are  burdened  with  over. 
work  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  knowing  by  your  work  that  you  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  all  at  heart,  I  concluded  to  write,  as  I  felt  inclined' 

L. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  following  suggestiou  comes  from  an  intelligent  source: 
In  examining  the  High  School  Law,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  in  one  respect,  at  least,  instead  of  making  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  a  place  the  basis  of  apportionment,  the  number  of  scholars 
who  have  pursued  higher  studies  for  thirteen  weeks,  after  passing  the  required 
examination  would  seem  the  more  common  sense  basis. 

If  tills  can  be  done,  and  a  stated  examination  held,  conducted  by  the  county 
superintendent  or  some  other  suitable  person  not  connected  with  the  school, 
and  the  per  centage  obtained  by  each  school  published,  a  healthy  rivalry  be- 
tween schools,  towns,  counties,  etc.,  might  be  excited,  which  would  impart  new 
life  to  tbe  interests  of  sonnd  scholarship.  C.  C.  B. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  great  good  would  result  from  county  superintendent's 
arranging  for  an  examination  of  each  school,  at  least  as  often  as  twice  a  term, 
in  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  such  other  studies  as  might  be  practicable,  and  as- 
certaining the  per  centage  of  correct  answers  and  how  much  each  teacher  hag 
been  able  to  raise  the  percentage  during  the  interval,  and  publishing  the  result  in 
such  local  papers  as  would  be  willing  to  publish,  thus  securing  a  healthful 
rivalry  among  the  districts  and  also  among  the  towns. 
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2.  It  seems  desirable  that  some  waj  should  be  doTised  to  render  the  marking 
of  teachers'  certificates  a  more  reliable  index  of  scholarship.  A  few  years 
ago,  I  was  present  at  an  examination  and  was  requested  bj  the  county  super- 
intendent to  aid  him  in  looking  over  and  marking  examination  papers.  I  did 
80,  and  in  looking  over  one  of  the  papers,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  mark  an  an' 
swer  to  a  question  in  history.  As  the  superintendent  was  busy  I  asked  another 
who  was  also  assisting  how  he  would  mark  it.  He  replied :  "  I  think  one  who 
cannot  give  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  that,  is  not  fit  to  teach  history.  I 
should  mark  it  zero."  Feeling  that  this  would  be  rather  seTcre.  I  showed  it 
to  another,  and  he  said,  **  The  answer  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  the  person 
was  probably  a  little  disconcerted,  but  it  shows  that  it  is  understood,  I  should 
mark  it  10." 

As  the  certificates  were  in  part  at  least  distributed  before  leaving  the  room 
by  the  superintendent,  It  must  have  been  on  the  basis  of  our  marking,  and 
thus  two  certificates  would  have  been  giyen  to  two  different  persons  which 
would  be  a  more  satisfactory  index  of  the  standard  of  the  examiner,  than  of 
the  scholarship  of  the  person  examined. 

A  partial  remedy  would  result  from  requiring  one  person  to  do  the  entire 
marking,  but  then  the  standards  of  different  superintendents  vary. 

C.  C.  Baylbt. 

GRAMMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

Please  give  four  opinion  ol  the  word  **  near  '*  in  the  following  sentence : 
"Washington  was  buried  near  the  Potomac."  In  what  case  is  Potomac  and 
why?  I  hare  three  grammars  and  a  dictionary,  that  call  "near  "  an  adverb, 
and  supply  the  preposition  "to"  to  govern  the  case  of  'Potomac,'  whiUTa  neigh- 
bor has  a  grammar  that  calls  "  near  "  a  preposition.  Which  is  right?  Is  not 
Webster  considered  the  standard  authority  ? 
Sjwrta,  Jan.  18, 1877.  W.  B. 

At  a  Teachers*  Association,  held  at  this  place  to-day,  there  was  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  disposition  of  the  following,  viz :  "  I  knew  of  her  making  the 
bonnet,"  the  analysis  of  which  was  to  be  referred  to  you.  Please  send  me  the 
same  and  oblige.  L.  K.  B. 

Jglr&y,  Feb.  19,  1877. 

m  I  • 

ARITHMETICAL  QUESTION. 

DsAB  Sib  :  In  the  summer  of  1875  at  the  June  examination  at  Annapolis, 
Md..  for  admission  as  cadet  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
was  the  following  example  in  arithmetic : 

Find  to  five  decimal  places  the  sum  of  the  fractions— 

1111       1  1  1.1  1 

T  T  U'  iJJ  2.S.4  6*  8.8.4.5.6*  S.8.4.5^.7'    9.8  4JS.6.7.8'  2  8.4.5.6.7.8.9' 

I  have  never  seen  these  dots  used  in  any  arithmetic  that  I  have  studied.    I 

8-yol.VII,No.8. 
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have  shown  the  example  to  several  teachers  (among  them  a  county  superin- 
tendent) but  no  one  could  give  the  meaning  of  the  dots.    Will  you  please 
write  and  explain  to  me  their  meaning. 
Alnwnd,  Wis.y  Dec,  5, 1876.  O.  J.  F. 


From  an 'Appreciative  Subscriber. 

Either  my  appetite  is  unusually  keen  or  else  the  January  number  of  the 
JouBNAL  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  issued.  As  the  first  of  a  new  year  it 
is  certainly  a  toarOiy,  and  should  be  an  influential  representatiye  of  the  educa 
tional  spirit  of  our  State. 

The  first  article  of  this  number  more  than  compensates  for  the  total  expense 
of  several  years'  subscription.  Its  teachings  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
thought  of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  higher  education.  It  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  whetstone  to  its  readers,  that  shall  sharpen  the  intellectual  weapons 
with  which  to  combat  the  opposition  (not  formidable  indeed,  but  nevertheless 
opposition)  to  the  high  school,  and  all  above  it.  « 

More  articles  of  a  like  spirit  upon  themes  equally  important  and  practical 
in  their  bearings  upon  our  educational  work  are  needed  to  strengthen  the 
feeble  knees  of  those  kindly  disposed  to  a  good  system  in  all  its  grades,  and 
also,  to  turn  from  their  idols  the  blind  worshipers  of  the  "  three  R*s." 

Other  matters  are  in  mind  to  speak,  but  Vl\  not  weary  you. 

Please  send  the  Joubnal  to  the  following  teachers  of  Janesville. 

*  «  * 

I  trust  this  is  but  a  drop  before  the  shower. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  W.  B. 

Ja7i£sville,  Feb.  15, 1877. 


LETTER  FROM  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

[The  State  Superintendent  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Principal  ot 
Wahpanucka  Institute,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  which  contains 
some  points  of  interest.  One  or  two  years  ago,  the  writer  sought  some  in- 
formation, and  in  sending  it  the  Superintendent  asked  to  be  favored  in  return 
with  some  salient  facts  in  the  educational  status  of  that  terra  incognita.] 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  you  for  favors  long  since  received.  I  would 
have  answered  sooner,  but  I  refrained  from  doing  so,  thinking  I  might  be  able 
to  send  you  our  school  laws.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
this  people  (and  they  are  the  richest  people  on  the  continent),  the  school  laws 
are  such  as  no  enlightened  nation  would  put  in  print 

We  have  four  academies  or  so-called  high  schools,  with  several  common 
schools.^.The  said  schools  are  in  this,  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  cost  it^about 
$60,000  annually.    My  school  costs  the  Nation  $7,425  yearly,  for  teaching  and 
oarding  for  ten  months,  45  pupils. 


EDITORIAL. 
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Tliere  are  some  very  beautiful  young  ladies,  almost  wliite,  in  my  school,  who 
are  an  honor  to  any  one  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Indians. 

By  the  way,  I  am  offering  |40  per  month,  with  board  and  washing,  to  a 
cuitable  lady  to  assist  me.  She  mast  be  in  possession  of  a  first  class  certificate, 
be  able  and  willing  to  oversee  in  domestic  matters,  and  be  willing  to  wait  on 
the  sick. 

A  lady  of  experience  in  teaching,  who  understands  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  suitable  for  school  and  church,  one  who  would  take  an  interest  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  may  have  an  almost  permanent  situation.  Please 
put  me  in  communication  with  such  a  one. 

Tours  very  respectfully,  Alex.  Carroll. 

Boggy  Bepot^  Indian  TenHtory,  Jan.  26, 1877. 


EDITORIAL. 


A  FORTUNATE  ESCAPE. 

We  are  barely  able  this  month,  before  going  to  press,  to  refer  to  th6  narrow 
escape  of  our  school  system  from  one  of  the  greatest  perils  that  has  threatened 
it  since  its  organization.  One  of  the  most  shameless  and  wanton  conspiracies 
ever  orgiinised  for  private  ends,  under  the  false  pretense  of  public  advantage, 
has  Just  been  frastrated  by  the  prompt  and  indignant  opposition  of  the  edu. 
cational  forces,  and  the  disinterested  press  of  the  State. 

A  scheme  was  meditated  and  planned,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  by  the  needy  and  desperate  newspapers  of  the  capital, 
to  secure  for  themselDes,  for  half  a  generation^  the  monopo^  of  publishing  all  the  text 
books  tued  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin.  At  a  late  day  during  the  session  of 
the  present  legislature  the  plot  was  sprung,  and  pushed  with  all  the  energy  of 
desperation,  by  the  trio  of  conspirators,  with  the  aid  of  such  members  of  the 
upper  house  as,  either  through  interest,  or  ignorance  of  the  character  and  con* 
sequences  of  the  scheme,  were  Induced  to  lend  it  countenance  and  support. 

Before  these  words  are  read,  the  forced  modification  of  the  original  plan, 
audits  passage  in  the  Senate;  the  overwhelming  defeat  it  suffered  in  the 
Assembly ;  the  violent  and  scandalous  abuse  of  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  President  of  the  State  University,  by  the  disappointed  newspapers  of  Mad- 
ison ;  and  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  scheme  by  the  press  and  educa- 
tors of  Wisconsin,  will  be  well  known  in  every  district  and  hamlet. 

Further  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  present  issue,  is  impossible;  but  the 
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readers  of  the  JouBNALmaj  expect  to  see  in  its  pages  next  month  a  pretty  full 
and  care  fully  prepared  history  of  this  scandal,  from  the  pen  of  the  State  Su. 
perintendent.  He  is  in  possession  of  information  relating  to  the  matter  which  the 
interests  of  education  and  the  interests  of  honest  government  alike  require  should  be 
eirculated  and  known  everywhere  throughout  the  State. 


The  State  Examination  for  1877. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  already  issaed,  some  months  earlier  than  uinal, 
the  announcement  of  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  State  Teachers* 
Certificates.  This  has  been  done  in  order  that  teachers  who  desire  to  attend 
may  know,  thus  early  in  the  year,  all  the  conditions,  and  may  be  enabled  to 
Hake  some  systematic  preparation  for  the  trial.  We  print  the  annoancement 
in  full,  and  desire  at  this  time  to  call  special  attention  to  this  important  sultfect. 

As  we  said  last  month,  "  Some  hundreds  of  teachers  could  not  do  a  wiser 
thing  thru  to  commence  at  once  systematic  preparation  for  securing  a  State 
certificate.**  An  adplitional  year  is  allowed,  if  necessary,  after  the  first  exami- 
nation, to  complete  the  work ;  and,  with  this  privilege,  the  task  of  securing  a 
certificate  is  certainly,  to  many  scores  of  intelligent,  scholarly,  and  ambitious 
young  teachers,  within  the  bounds  of  easy  accomplishment. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  chief  advantage  in  a  State  certificate  is  a  sub- 
jective one.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  independence  and  manliness.  It  enhances 
self-respect.  It  makes  one  feel  that  he  honestly  belongs  to  the  profession,  and 
is  not  a  *'  casual  **  or  a  quack.  The  State  Certificate  is  to  the  teacher  what  the 
diploma  is  to  the  physician,  a  permanent  evidence  of  honest  preparation  and 
honorable  fitness.  To  him  who  has  a  university  or  college  diploma,  the  cer 
tificate  is  of  course  less  valuable  in  this  respect;  but  since  the  former  has  no 
recognition  in  the  school  law,  even  the  graduate,  if  he  desires  to  teach,  finds  in 
the  latter  that  independence  which  is  generally  most  prized  by  the  best  cultured. 

From  a  more  material  and  practical  point  of  view,  the  *'  freedom  of  the 
State,**  involved  in  a  certificate  is  of  great  advantage.  School  Boards  often, 
perhaps  generally,  rate  a  State  Certificate  above  a  college  diploma.  They  con- 
sider it  the  better  evidence  of  qualification  for  teaching.  It  commands  posi- 
tion and  money  more  certainly  than  any  other  evidence  of  mere  attainments. 

Again,  to  those  not  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  or  normal  achool 
course,  the  State  examination  oflTers  an  incentive  to  self  culture.  It  does  not  re- 
quire  residence  and  study  in  any  particular  place.  Home  study,  may  find  in 
the  examination  the  same  reward  as  university  study.  Let  there  be  proper 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  with  sufllclent  successful  experience  in  the  school 
room,  and  the  required  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

We  hope  these  words  will  incite  in  many  young  teachers  who  read  them,  a 
determination  to  take  advantage  of  this  means  for  the  promotion  and  reward  of 
home  studies.  If  the  college  or  normal  school  course  is  out  of  the  question,  let 
the  Examination  Course  be  pursued.  Let  an  honorable  ambition  reach  out  after 
somethingihAi  shall  promise  additional  strength,  honor,  and  profit  in  the  future. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

80  far  as  we  hare  diacovered,  the  only  acta  of  a  general  nature,  pasaed  hy 
the  legialature  J aat  adjourned,  which  affect  the  public  schools,  are  the  follow, 
ing: 

Chapter  182  forbids  county  superintendents,  school  oiBcers  and  teachers, 
under  penalty,  to  act  as  agents  for  school-books,  etc. 

Chapter  184  makes  it  lawful  for  school  boards  to  admit  pcrsens  of  foreign 
birth  over  20  years  of  age  to  the  public  schools,  upon  their  making  declara- 
tion  that  they  desire  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  the  EDglish  language  better. 

Chapter  232  authorizes  the  purchase  of  250  copies  of  Webster's  Dictionary, 
but  fixes  the  maximum  price  to  be  paid  at  |6  instead  of  $8  as  heretofore. 
This  will  simply  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  any  until  another 
legislature  assembles.    It  was  a  slight  spasm  of  the  "  cheap-book ''  fever. 

Chapter  249  adds  a  section  to  the  free  high  school  law  which  enables  cities 
to  avail  themselves  more  readily  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

We  shall  give  the  text  of  these  laws,  so  far  as  necessary,  in  our  next  issue. 

A  bill  for  a  State  school  tax  was  introduced  but  did  not  meet  with  much  at- 
tention or  favor.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  it  seems,  when  the  unselfish  edu- 
cational  sentiment  of  a  Wisconsin  legislature  is  strong  enough  fbr  the  passage 
of  so  beneficent  a  measure.  But  the  time  will  come,  and  it  is  not  so  groat  a 
aisfortune  to  wait  as  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  law  enacted  prematurely  and 
repealed. 

Three  different  bills  were  introduced  looking  to  "State  uniformity"  and 
cheapness  in  the  matter  of  school-books.  The  first  two  were- killed  without 
getting  very  far.  Of  the  three,  that  known  as  the  "Sylvester  Bill**  was  the 
least  objectionable.  It  provided  substantially  that  the  State  Superintendent 
should  select  books  (to  be  approved  by  the  presidents  of  the  Normal  Schools), 
and  obtain  favorable  terms  of  supply,  and  that  all  school  boards  should  within 
two  years  adopt  from  tho^e  selected,  and  make  no  change  for  five  years. 

But  the  third  one,  which  may  perhaps  be  styled  the  "  Impecunious  Madison 
Printers*  Bill,"  was  the  monstrosity  of  the  session.    It  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Davis  of  this  county,  and  passed  the  Senate,  18  to  19.  but  so  emasculated      j 
by  amendments  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been  nearly  or  quite  inoperative  if   .  U  '^  ^^ 
it  had  become  a  law.    By  the  time  it  came  up  in  the  Assembly  however,  63         «* 
members  had  got  their  eyes  well  opened,  and  only  27  voted  for  it.    But  for  the 
timely  protests  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  President  of  the  University 
and  other  friends  of  education,  as  well  as  the  earnest  opposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  press,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  measure  would  have  succeeded.    Its 
history,  mystery  and  iniquity  will  yet  be  made  known  to  the  people  of  the 
State. 

A  bill,  the  design  of  which  was  to  place  some  restrictions  upon  the  size, 
shape  and  formation  of  school-districts ;  upon  the  building  of  unnecessarily 
expensive  school-houses,  and  upon  the  levy  of  excessive  and  unjust  taxes  for 
school  purposes — in  other  words  to  restrain  the  acts  of  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons  known  as  *'  professional  tax-thieves,"  failed  to  become  a  law.    Non-resi- 
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dent  land  owners  must  therefore  continue  to  be  plundered, •except- as  they  c  an 
And  redress  through  the  courts. 

A  second  attempt  to  change  the  time  of  the  election  of  county  superintend- 
ents to  spring  also  failed.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  it  is  possible  to  get  at 
some  other  mode  of  creating  these  officers  than  by  popular  election. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  legislature  did  little  this  winter  for 
the  cause  of  education,  it  abstained  from  doing  some  seriously  threatened 
mischief.  The  conviction  we  think  is  constantly  increasing  in  the  State  tha  ^ 
the  great  change  needed  first  and  foremost,  is  the  town  system.  This  would 
cause  many  evils  and  anomalies  to  disappear,  would  settle  the  text-book  ques- 
tion, would  greatly  equalize  both  the  benefits  and  tlie  burdens  of  the  schools, 
and  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  Slate  school  tax. 

It  should  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  legislature  that  it  refused  to  med 
die  with  the  school-month. 

STATE  TEACHER'S  EXAMINATION. 

The  regular  examination  ot  candidates  for  State  Teachers' Certificates  will 
be  held  at  Madison,  commencing  Tuesday,  August  7,  1877,  at  8:80,  a.  m.  The 
examiners  for  the  current  year  are  President  W.  D.  Parker,  of  River  Falls 
Professor  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  and  Professor  S.  H.  Carpenter,  of 
Madison. 

Applicants  for  Certificates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches  of 
study : 

(1.)  For  an  uxlimited  State  Certificate,  the  branches  now  required  for  a  first 
grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Literature,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  General  His- 
tory and  Mental  Philosophy. 

This  Certificate  will  bo  issued  only  to  those  who  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  nine  terms. 

(2.)  For  a  liuited  (five  years)  State  Certificate,  the  branches  now  required 
for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Literature  and 
the  rudiments  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

This  certificate  will  be  issued  only  to  those  who  present  satistactory  evidence 
of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  three  terms. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  required  for  either  of  the  above 
certificates,  may  present  themselves  for  re-examination  in  studies  within  one 
year.  A  rc-examination  in  the  branches  in  which  they  w6re  successful  will 
not  be  required. 

The  following  will  be  the  Order  of  Examination : 

Tuesday,  August  Ith,  Arithmetic,  Orthography,  and  Orthoepy,  English  Gram- 
mar with  Analysis,  Reading  and  Oral  Exercises. 

WtdTiudat/y  Auguit  8(A,  Algebra,  Civil  Government,  Geography,  United 
States  History,  English  Literature,  Penmanship,  and  Oral  Exercises. 

ThuTidny,  August  9fA,  Geometr^r,  Mental  Philosphy,  Natural  Philosophy. 
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Physiology,  Botany,  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Oral  Exercises. 

lYidajfy  Auffust  lO^A,  Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  General  History,  GeoU 
ogy,  Botany,  and  Oral  Exercises. 

There  will  be  three  sessions  daily  :~9 -.80,  a.  m.,  to  12:80,  p«  m.~3  to  5,  p.  m. 

— 7:30to9:30ip.  m. 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

i<uperintendent  of  Public  TnBtruetion. 
Madi$0H,  February  26. 1877. 


SPRING  INSTITUTES. 


Place, 

Oregon 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Plover 

Juneau 


County, 
Dane  (2).... 
Fond  da  Lac 

Portage 

Dodge,  (1).. 

Monroe Sparta 

Dane,  (1). . .     Sun  Prairie. 

Juneau Wonewoc, 

Columbia  . .     Portage 

Iowa DodgeviUe . 

LaFayette. 
Crawford . . 
Jefferson . . 
Rock,  (2>.. 
Waukesha. 
Marquette. 


Shullsburg 

Wauzeka 

Ft.  Atkinson 

Milton 

Waukesha 

Westfield 

Sauk Spring  Green 

Richland...     Richland  Center... 

Pierce Rock  Elm  Centre . . . 

6t  Croix. . .     New  Richmond 

Eau  Claire.     Augusta 

Dunn Menomonic 

Pepin Durand 

K.  B. — No  money  can  be  paid  by 
Imred  at  Institutes. 


Madison,  March  7, 1877. 


Time. 

March  19 

March  26 

April  2 

April  9 

April  16 

March  19.... 
March  26.... 

April  2 

April  9 

April  16 

April  28 

March  19 

March  26 

April  2 

April  9 

April  16 

April.  23 

March  5 

March  19 

Mareh26 

April  2 

April  9 

the  Committee 


Conductor 

Prof.  Graham. 


Prof.  McGregor. 


Duration, 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 
1  week. 

1  week 

1  week 

1  week 

1  week 

this  Spring  for  lectures  de- 


Prof.  Salisbury 


Prof.  Thater. 


EDWARD  SEARIKG, 
W.  H.  CHANDLER, 

In%titute  Committee 


Some  of  the  above  Institutes  will  be  in  session    before  the  March  numbar 
reaches  our  subscribers,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  unexpectedly  delayed 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Thb  NoBKAL  HioDBR  Abithmbtic.    Bj  Eclward  Brooks,  A.  K.,  Principal^ 

and  Prof,  of  Haematics,  in  PennsylTaoia  State  Normal  School,  and  autlior 

of  several  Kathematlcal  works.     Pkila. :     Sower,  Potti  &  Co. 

This  treatise  is  designed  to  meet  the  want  of  a  work  embodying  the  applica. 

tion  of  arithmetic  to  the  higher  needs  of  the  business  world.    It  contains  nd- 

meroos  problems  such  as  occur  in  wholesale  and  castom*honse  business,  fire, 

marine,  and  life-insurance,  banking,  annuity,  and  trust  companies,  cinl  and 

mechanical  engineering,  and  various  other  branches  of  business,  and  thus 

covers  a  ground  not  covered  by  ordinary  works.    The  book  is  well  printed,. 

contains  500  pages,  and  is  sold  for  $1.88. 

Lbb  and  Shepabd,  of  Boston,  are  Just  issuing  a  **  Young  Folks*  Book  of 
American  Explorers,*'  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  '*  Young  Folk's  History 
of  the  United  States,"  by  T.  W.  Higginson.  We  predict  that  it  will  prove 
highly  attractive.  The  title  should  be,  rather  "  Explorers  of  America."  Kane» 
Hayes,  Hall,  etc.,  were  American  Explorers. 

LiTTELL's  Living  Age.— The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  end- 
ing February  24th  and  March  8d  contain  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gla  stone,  ChurcJi  Quarterly  Retiew;  Forel  on  the  Ants  of  Switz- 
erland, Edinburgh  JReoien;  Magazine  Literature,  Church  Quarterly;  Goethe  in 
his  Old  Age,  by  Edward  Harrington  de  Foublanque,  New  Quarterly;  Meaiter- 
ranean  Deltas,  Edinburgh  Review;  Weimar  under  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Contem- 
porary Review;  The  "  Dreadful  People  "  who  go  to  Court,  Truth;  Wit  in  Court, 
Leisure  Hour;  The  Eastern  Polar  Basin,  by  Augustus  Petermann,  MaemiUan,- 
How  it  Happened,  by  Narissa  Rosavo,  Victoria  Magazine;  Mariuccia,  Fraeer,- 
an  installment  of  **The  Marquis  of  Lossle,  by  George  MacDonald,  and  of  Wil- 
liam Black's  new  serial,  together  with  choice  poetry  and  miscellany. 

The  back  numbers  containing  thefirst  installments  of  a  McDonald's  new  serial 
are  still  sent  gratis  to  new  subscribers  for  1877.  For  fifty-two  numbers,  of  sixty- 
four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  8000  pages  a  year),  the  subscription  price 
($8)  is  low;  while  for  $10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid. 
Littell  &  Gay,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

The  Litkbart  Wobld  is  a  monthly  journal  of  twenty  pages,  published  the 
first  day  of  every  month,  in  Boston  and  occupied  exclusively  with  critical  re- 
views of  new  publications;  choice  extracts  from  such  as  are  of  special  inter- 
est;  discussions,  original  and  selected,  of  literary  topics ;  and  information  of 
various  sorts  about  authors  and  their  work ;  having  for  its  specific  and  con- 
slant  aim  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  good  books,  to  promote  a  love  of  use- 
ful  reading,  and  to  extend  and  deepen  the  infiuence  of  all  wholesome  litera- 
ture. It  will  hereafter  be  issued  by  Edward  Abbott  and  E.  H.  Holmes,  of  the 
Congregaiionalistt  Mr.  Abbott  taking  the  editorial  charge. 
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Lnracorr'B  Haoakikb  for  March  openi  with  a  rtty  interettiof  illustrated 
•keteh  of  traTel  entitled  *'  In  the  Yalleya  of  Pern,'*  which  is  followed  by  an 
entertaining  account  of  *'  An  Adrentare  in  Japan,'*  also  finely  illustrated. 
'*  Beth  "  is  a  good  story  by  Fannie  Hodgson  Burnett,  and  •'  A  Jewish  Family," 
also  a  story,  presents  a  strong  picture  of  Jewish  life  and  character.  Next  are 
presented  some  very  interesting  recollections  and  anecdotes  of  T.  Buchanan 
Read,  the  well-known  author  of  "Sheridan's  Ride;"  *' Place  aux  Dames,  or, 
The  Ladies  Speak  at  Last,"  is  an  amusing  little  play  in  which  Tarions  female 
characters  ttom  Shakespeare's  works  are  introduced  and  made  to  speak  in  a 
manner  that  would  surely  astonish  the  **  Bard  of  Atou."  **  The  Marquis  of 
Losaie,"  by  George  Macdonald,  and  **Toung  Aloys,"  fh>m  the  German  of 
Auerbach,  are  continued.  Then  we  have  three  charming  poems  by  Charles 
De  Kay,  Kate  Hillard,  and  Sidney  Lanier.  "  Our  Monthly  Gossip  "  is  full  of 
good,  short  papers,  and  the  '*  Literature  of  the  Day  "  includes  several  able  re- 
Tiews. 

The  AUarUie  for  March  has  a  striking  story,  entitled,  **  Rodman,  the  Keeper," 
who  was  custodian  of  one  of  the  national  cemeteries  at  the  South.  Longfellow 
contributes  "  A  Rosary  of  Sonnets,"  five  in  number.  J.  H.  A.  Bone  writes  of 
"^  Old  English  Guilds  and  Trade  Unions."  Howells  gives  the  second  install- 
ment of  his  sparkling  little  comedy,  *'  Out  of  the  Qaestion ;"  and  Henry  James, 
Jr.,  Las  two  mora  chapters  of  **  The  American,"  which  draws  near  its  conclu- 
sion. "  Our  Last  Year  in  the  Backwoods  of  Canada  "  gives  some  sad  experi. 
ence  in  the  wilderness.  E.  S.  Kadal  treats  of  "  Newspaper  Literary  Criticism, 
and  G.  W.  Benjamin  describes  his  ascent  of  the  difficult  peak  of  Teoerlffe. 
"Old  Woman's  Gossip"  reaches  its  twentieth  chapter,  and  is  followed  by  an 
able  essay  on  Dicken'a  "  Hard  Times,"  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  "  The  Contrib- 
utor's  Club  "  contains  many  bright  things,  and  the  department  of  Recent  Lit- 
ereture  is  unusually  full.  Under  '*  Education,"  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  an- 
nounces himself  the  author  of  the  article  on  **  The  Study  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
College  *'  in  the  Janunry  AUarUie,  and  makes  a  vigorous  reply  to  the  criticisms 
which  that  has  called  forth.    Altogether,  the  number  Is  a  very  readable  one. 

The  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal  is  the  title  of  a  new  periodical 
in  the  small  newspaper  form.  It  is  fitting  that  the  excellent  school  sys- 
tem of  this  State  should  have  its  exponent,  and  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  a 
vigorous  sheet  issued  under  the  above  title.  It  is  printed  at  Bloomfield.  C.  J. 
Msjory,  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Eclectic  Teacher  akd  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  is 
printed  at  Carlisle,  Kentucky,  is  edited  by  I.  C.  H.  Vance,  H.  A.  M.  Hender- 
son,  and  W.  H.  Campbell.  It  has  State  Departments  for  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  We  hope  to  sec  the  time  when  each 
of  these  States  will  have  its  own  Educational  Journal. 

Krusi's  Drawing  Cards. — We  have  received  No.  0  of  the  Architectural 
Series  noticed  last  month.  The  Series  is  prepared  by  Charles  Babcock,  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  in  Cornell  University. 
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NOTES. 


Tho  *'  Carolina  Teacher ''  haa  boen  oonsoli- 
dated  with  the  the  "  Eclectic  Teacher  and  S. 
W.  School  Journal." 

One  of  onr  sabscribers  wlahea  to  know  how  to 
manage  children  of  a  frivolons  tnm  of  mind, 
In  school.  If  any  one  has  a  successful  method, 
)et  him  speak. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Sichland  County 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Richland 
Center,  Saturday,  March  d4th.  Professors 
Porter,  of  that  village,  and  Sabin,  of  Lone 
Rock,  are  upon  the  programme,  and  the  sub- 
jects have  a  practical  look. 

The  Kenoiha  Telegraph,  in  commenting  on 
tho  bill  In  tho  Legislature  changing  the  time 
of  electing  county  superintendents,  very  sen- 
sibly suggests  that  oar  law  makers  stop  tink- 
ering little  defects  ic  our  educational  laws  and 
set  about  an  intolligont  revision  of  the  whole 
public  school  system. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  J.  B.  Cas- 
soday,  of  Janesville,  and  Hon.  W.  £.  Carter, 
of  Platteville,  members  of  the  Board  of  Uai- 
▼ersity  RegenU,  in  place  of  Hon.  H.  G.  Win- 
slow  and  Hon.  J.  E.  Williams,  whose  terms  of 
offlco  expired  February  Ist,  1877.  T.  B.  Chy- 
noweth,  Esq.,  of  Green  Bay,  whose  term  ex- 
pired at  tho  same  date,  has  been  re- appointed. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Snpeiin- 
tendent  will  probably  not  bo  ready  for  delivery 
much  before  the  first  of  April.  The  delay  is 
due  to  the  State  Printer,  who  was  able  to  ac- 
complish very  little  work  upon  it  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature.  Those  who  have  so 
numerously  applied  for  copies  will  please  be 
patient.  Their  names  are  on  file  and  copies 
will  be  sent  to  them  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  indignant  surprise  of  the  best  educa- 
tional men  In  the  State  and  the  West  over  the 
attempted  text-book  monopoly  scheme  is 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  letters  received  by 
the  SUte  Superintendent.  When  such  men  as 
Presidents  Angell,  Chapin,  Bascom,  Phelps, 
Albee,  Parker,  Professors  Sherman,  Graham, 
Hon.  J.  L.  Plckard.  and  scores  of  others  of  like 
character,  write  in  indignant  remonstrance 
against  their  course,  it  is  time  for  selfish  dema- 
gogues to  crawl  back  into  their  lairs.  The 
people  of  Wisconsin  know  who  are  the  true 
fVionds  of  education. 


A  teacher  wishes  to  know  as  to  the  value 
of  Goodrich's  U.  S.  History  as  a  text-book  In 

onr  schools.    Will  some  one  who  has  need  it 
make  answer. 

The  Waupaca  Republican  says  there  aro  up- 
wards of  twenty  pupils  Arom  ouuido  the  dis- 
trict attending  the  High  School,  paying  a  tui- 
tion fee  of  flve«  dollars  a  term,  and  that  the 
number  is  increasing  daily. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Miller,  Principal  at  Waukesha,  in 
a  letter  enclosing  the  names  and  money  of  six 
new  subscribers,  says:  ** These  ara  all  my 
teachers,  and  are  new  subscribers.  If  all  of 
the  schools  in  the  SUte  will  do  as  well,  I  think 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  Journal."' 

Supt.  Tracy,  of  Rock  county,  says  in  his 
special  roport,  printed  in  the  forthcoming  An- 
nual Report  of  tho  State  Superintendent: 
**  Several  of  the  aistricts  have  heeded  the  sug- 
gestions from  the  State  Department  and  have 
greatly  improved  and  beautified  their  school 
grounds  by  planting  *  Centennial  trees*  and 
shrubbery." 

The  meeting  of  the  Washingtou  County 
Teachers'  Association  at  Cedar  Creek,  Jan.  S7, 
was  one  oCthe  largest  gatherings  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  county,  the  new  school  bnlld 
ing  being  completely  filled.  A  committee,  ap- 
pointed at  the  preceding  meeting  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  propriety  of  holding  a  fair 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  for  tho 
exhibition  of  pupil's  work,  reported  m  fkvor 
of  such  a  project,  and  the  Association  decided 
to  hold  such  a  fair. 

The  Univereity  Prt$;  published  semi, 
monthly  by  the  students  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  exchanges. 
It  is  a  sixteen  page,  three  column  quarto,  the 
size  of  the  Nation,  and  with  its  tinted  paper 
and  beautifiil  type  is  a  luxury  to  the  eye.  It  Is 
well  managed  by  an  editorial  board  of  six 
undergraduates,  and  we  fancy  is  one  of 
the  best  college  papers  in  the  country.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  it  an  article  fh>m 
some  member  of  tho  University  Faculty.  In 
the  number  before  us,  is  the  conclusion  of  an 
excellent  Address  delivered  by  Prof.  Allen 
before  the  university  of  Nebraska,  in  June 
last. 


NOTES. 
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We  observe,  too  late  for  correction,  that  in 
the  *' Notes  from  a  German  University/'  on 
page  108,  **  panconim'*  Is  twice  printed  **pan' 
cozum.*' 

A  Kentleman  in  Tennessee  writes  to  ascertain 
tbe  working  of  the  ''  tne  text-book  plan ''  In 
Wisconsin,  and  sars  tbe  plan  is  attracting  fa- 
vorable attention  in  his  county. 

Both  the  River  Falls  papers  now  have  "  edu- 
cational colnmns/^  which  must  be  of  much  in- 
terest to  local  teachers.  Pierce  county  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  awake  odncatienally. 

The  Cambria  (Columbia  county)  Teachers' 
Association  held  a  profitable  meeting  February 
5,  in  the  exercises  of  which  Supt.  Scott  and 
Bev.  A.  O.  Wright,  Principal  of  the  Fox  Lake 
Seminary,  took  part.  No  less  than  83  teachers 
were  present  and  as  many  spectators.  These 
meetings  are  of  great  value  to  teacbers,  when 
conducted  ss  this  appears  to  have  been.  D. 
H.  Ennis  is  President,  and  II.  R.  Hughes,  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  I.  A.  Sabin,  now  Principal  at  Lone  Rock. 
says  in  a  recent  letter: 

*'  I  find  my  school  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
I  have  taught.  Tbe  gradatlou  and  course  of 
study  recommended  by  the  law  governing 
union  township  high  schools  are  working  ad- 
mirably with  us.  The  school  Is  full,  fifty-two 
in  daily  attendance,  twenty  non-resident  pu- 
pils. The  interest  and  deportment  are  truly 
oommendablo. 

The  enterprise  for  the  education  of  young 
ladles,  for  some  years  carried  forward  at  Lake 
Forest,  III ,  under  the  Hon.  Edwabd  P.  Wxs- 
TOK,  former  State  Superintendent  in  Maine. 
has  been  transferred  to  Highland  Park,  with 
a  lUl  corps  of  teachers.  This  change  has  been 
made  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  institution  at  Lake  Forest  to  con- 
vert it  Into  a  ''university^'  for  the  education 
of  young  gentlemen  and  ladles  together. 

Prof.  J.  n.  Terry,  Principal  at  Mineral  Point, 
has  Just  issued  to  the  ''  patrons  and  friends  of 
the  Free  High  School  **  in  that  city  a  season- 
able and  most  excellent  printed  circular,  show- 
ing the  condition  and  needs  of  the  school,  and 
in  parttealar  the  duty  of  parents  to  encourage 
attendance  until  the  full  course  Is  completed. 
Hifl  words  on  this  point  are  admirable.  The 
address  should  bo  road  and  pondered  by  every 
citizen.  We  hope  to  find  room  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  It  in  the  Journal  at  sn  early  day. 


W.  F.  Bundy,  Principal  at  Sauk  City,  read  n 
admirable  paper  at  the  late  session  of  the  Wis- 
consin Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  Crustacea 
of  this  State. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Bond,  of  St.  Paul,  has  taken  out  a 
new  copyright  for  his  writing  book,  with  a 
change  of  title  from  Bed-Lined  Copy  Book  to 
Staff-Lined  WHtiny  Book.  The  work  is  stIU 
meeting  with  large  favor,  orders  having  been 
recently  received  f^om  Milwaukee,  Ban  Claire, 
Watertown,  Raclue,  Kenosha,  etc.,  of  this 
State;  from  the  Normal  School  at  Normal,  III.; 
f^om  Dos  Moines,  Iowa,  and  other  places. 


The  Educator,  a  neat  little  four  page  weekly 
published  at  Muscoda,  Wis.,  by  Chas.  H.  Dar- 
lington, Is  one  of  our  welcome  exchanges.  It 
has  reached  the  isth  No.  of  Vol.  I,  and  is 
growing  more  readable  and  useful  with  each 
successive  Issue.  Being  conflned  in  Its  scope 
chiefly  to  one  county,  Richland,  It  gives  much 
local  ioformatlon,  and  Is  doubtless  both  Inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  the  wide  awake  teach- 
ers of  that  county.  Supt.  Parsons  makes  it 
largely  his  organ. 

We  have  received,  reprinted  In  circular  form, 
an  editorial  ftom  a  recent  number  of  The  Ed- 
ueational  Wtekly,  on  "  The  Value  of  Normal 
Schools."  It  treats  chiefly  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  New  York,  which  have  recently 
beeh  slightly  threatened  by  the  legislature  with 
abandonment  as  State  institutions.  Six  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  article  were  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois 
for  distribution  in  the  Legislature  and  else- 
where. In  this,  as  his  wont.  President  Phelps 
talks  to  the  point  and  convincingly. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  recently  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan, 
was,  we  believo,  the  choice  of  the  teachers  of 
that  State  for  the  position,  having  been  form- 
ally recommended  therefor  by  a  State  conven- 
tion of  Superindents  some  time  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention. 
This  was  eminently  proper,  and  tended  to  a 
wise  removal  of  the  oflico  from  tbe  arena  of 
politics.  Tbe  Democratic  Convention  should 
have  also  nominated  Prof.  Tarbell,  who  was  no 
politician,  but  an  exceedingly  fit  man  for  the 
ofllce,  according  to  all  accounts.  If  the  teach- 
ers of  every  State  would  take  this  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  as  the  lawyers  do  in  the  case 
of  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  without 
respect  to  politics,  they  would  dignify  their 
profession,  and  give  greater  unity  and  e0lciency 
to  the  work  of  Slate  Education. 
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WISCONSIN  JOURKAL  OF  EQKJCATION. 


Tbe  JuA€au  County  Arg%u  nys: 

Some  Kindergarten  work  has  been  added  to 
the  primary  department  of  tbe  Kew  LUbon 
school.  Under  the  care  of  Mlas  Brewiter  U 
win  be  asucceae.   Visit  tbls  department. 

Oalj  one  other  State  in  the  Union,  Oregon, 
haa  its  legal  school  population  embraced  be- 
tween the  same  ages  as  Wisconsin,  tIe:  4  and 
90  years.  In  10  Sutes  the  limiU  arefr-81;  in 
9,  they  sre  5-2! ;  in  the  others  they  rery  from 
4>16  only  in  Connectlcat,  to  5-93,  only  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Marinette,  in  Oconto  oonnty,  presents  a  re- 
markable example  of  good  common  sense,  in 
school  matters.  The  town  as  a  whole,  remains 
one  district.  The  schools  in  and  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, are  under  the  one  original  board.  Prof. 
Crawford,  ft-om  Atbent,  Pa.,  is  the  present  ef- 
ficient Principal,  and  has  three  assistants  in 
the  other  departments,  two  of  whom  are.  Miss 
Willlston  and  Miss  Bass.  Graduates  ttom 
Piatt eviUe  have  generally  been  employed  for 
some  years,  and  a  healthy  enlightened  school 
sentiment  prevails;  likewise  a  generous  rivalry 
with  Menomonee,  in  Michigan,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Menomonee  river.  The  people, 
though  numerous  enough  to  make  a  small 
<*  city  "  of  the  Wisconsin  type,  have  never  even 
found  a  village  incorporation  necessary.  This 
implies  good  morals  and  good  order,  as  well  as 
good  schools. 

The  article  on  the  ''School  Savings  Bank," 
printed  in  this  issue,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
It  gives  a  glimpse  at  a  **new  departure**  in  the 
school  systems  of  two  or  three  European  na- 
tions which  has  not  yet  attracted  much  notice 
in  this  country.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  new  feature  as  a  legitimate 
and  efllcient  educational  factor  in  a  State  sys- 
tem of  instruction  having  in  view  the  training 
of  youth  for  good  citizenship.  To  teach  to  the 
child  the  value  of  money,  to  Induce  the  desire 
and  habit  of  saving,  and  to  practically  acquaint 
him  thus  early  with  some  business  forms  and 
usages,  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  legiti 
mate  school  work,— ss  legitimate  as  instruc- 
tion in  theoretical  arithmetic  or  book-keeping, 
upon  which  the  business  of  the  world  is  so 
largely  based.  The  article  referred  to  was 
translsted  from  the  French  by  Hon.  8.  T.  Mer- 
rill, of  Boloit,  member  of  Assembly  for  two 
years  past,  and  originator  of  the  Wisconsin 
Savini;s  Bank  Law  of  1876.  Wo  hope,  during 
the  year  to  give  fnrthc  r  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject. 


k  meeting  of  the  Saperintendenta*  Section 
of  tbe  National  Teachers'  Association  'will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  1st,  9d,  and 
8d,  1877. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  arranged 
for  the  censideration  of  the  members  of  said 
Section  at  this  meeting: 

First— The  organisation  of  an  Kdncatlonal 
Museum  and  the  provision  of  plans  and  means 
for  its  operation. 

Second— The  ftirther  consideration  of  tbe 
plans  for  publications  connected  with  and 
growing  out  of  the  Centennial. 

Third--The  promotion  of  Popular  Education 
in  the  South. 

Fourth— A  consideration  of  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  salaries  paid  teachers,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  secondary  instruction— or  the  High 
School— to  tbe  Public  School. 

It  is  thought  best  that  the  discussion  of  the«o 
questions  be  conducted  in  an  informal  and  a 
general  manner,  hence  all  persons  who  are  in- 
terested are  invited  to  participate. 

A  general  attendance  of  the  Superintendents 
of  the  United  States  is  desired. 

The  Hopkins  University,  at  Baltimore,  is 
the  richest  in  America,  having  an  endowment 
of  $3,000,000.  The  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
from  the  income,  the  endowment  remaining 
intact.  In  organization  and  character  of  work 
it  will  bo  different  from  any  other  existing  col- 
lego  or  university  in  this  country,  and  similar 
to  the  universities  of  Germany.  Its  province 
will  be  In  general,  to  supplement  ordinary  col- 
lege training.  Hence  Us  students  will  be 
mostly  graduates  of  colleges.  This  univer- 
sity will  supply  a  need,  and,  wo  doubt  not, 
prove  an  honor  and  blessing  to  the  nation. 
We  roost  cordially  welcome  it  as  marking  anew 
era  in  higher  education  In  America. 

We,  however,  respectfully  protest  against  one 
feature  of  this  institution— its  name.  Its 
iViends  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  think 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  call  it  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Kot  three  times 
three  million  dollars  would  induce  them  to 
adopt  so  useless  and  ridiculous  a  cacophony. 
Inextinguishable  anger  rises  In  our  own  breast 
whenever  we  see  the  linguistic  outrage.  A 
long  suffering  people  will  cheerfhlly  endure 
''  Hopkins  **  University,  hoping  that  lapse  of 
time  will  In  a  measure  consecrate  that  name. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  a  few  additional  mil- 
lions might  eventually  reconcile  them  to 
*'John  Hopkins'*  University.  But  *' Johns 
Hopkins'*  University!— we  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced they  will  forego  extra-superior  educa- 
tion rather  than  consent  to  speak  the  barba- 
rism. Why  could  not  so  noble  an  educational 
fonndstlon  have  a  name,  which,  in  appropri- 
ateness and  orotund  felicity,  would  be  worthy 
of  it— the  "  Univenity  of  Baltimore'' f 


NOTES 
Tho  SUte  Saperintendent  of  Maine  writes 
for  infonBation  respecting  our  excellent  insti- 
tute ^jstem  and  work,  and  sajs  tbej  are  trjlDg 
to  re-establish  Institntes  in  that  State. 
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The  JanetvUU  Ganette  speaks  in  very  bigh 
ternu  of  a  lecture  on  Horace  Haon,  recentlj 
delWered  in  the  Home  Conrse,  bj  Mr.  Frank 
Brooks,  one  of  tbe  teacbers  of  that  clt  j.  The 
(Tffsel/tfsays: 

'*  From  tbe  beginning  to  the  close  the  speaker 
held  bis  andience  in  closest  attention  as  he 
pictured  in  clear  outline,  not  only  the  exter- 
nal life  of  this  hero  of  popular  education,  but 
tbe  internal  life  of  that  great  soul,  not  yet  ap- 
preciated in  America,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  prophetic  souls  not  only  fall  of  appre- 
ciation In  their  own  country  but  in  their  own 
age. 

«  *  * 

"*  Mr.  Brooks  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere 
biography  but  interspersed  his  lectare  with 
pointed  criticisms  and  comments  upon  the 
present  condition  and  needs  of  our  school 
system.  It  is  a  lecture  that  ought  to  be  deli r- 
ered  before  erery  teachers*  institute  in  Wis- 
consin. It  is  a  lecture  th&t  every  school  teacher 
should  hear.  It  is  a  lecture  that  every  parent 
ought  to  hear.** 


We  call  attention  to  the  significant  woras  of 
oar  correspondent,  elsewhere  printed:  "Since 
the  district  has  decided  to  fbmish  free  text- 
books the  attendance  has  greatly  improved.*' 


The  tenth  No.  of  tbe  Educational  Weekly  U 
on  our  table,  and  in  view  of  the  genuine  and 
growing  excellence  of  this  new  journal,  we 
feel  that  congratulaUons  are  due  to  its  pro- 
jectors and  editors  for  the  success  thus  far 
achieved.  The  editorial  articles  have  been 
vigorous  and  orthodox;  tbe  papers  of  contribu- 
tore  generally  Interesting  and  practical;  and 
the  abundant  "Notes**  decidedly  readable. 
The  "  SUte  Bepartmenta  **  are  not  of  uniform 
excellence,  but  Ume  will  Improve  th«e.  In 
general  make-up  and  "good  looks,  tbe  W«€JUy 
resembles,  and  almost  equals,  that  prince  of 
papere,  after  which  it  was  fn  this  respect 
modeled— the  i^a^on.  We  wish  it  abundant 
prosperity,  and  hope  it  will,  at  the  next  Cen- 
tennial, be  as  BOW,  the  vigorous  friend  of 
Normal  Schools  and  the  determined  foe  of  edu- 
I  cational  (text-book)  demagogues. 


s 


IPBlfCBBlAlf  BIT9INB9S  OOI.I.BOB,  BEUweimliee,  Wls« 

A  thorough  business  training  school  for  both  sexes.    Students  enter  at  any  time 

Address  R.  C.  HPBNCXR. 


BOTANY. 


How  Plant*  Behave. 
How  Plant 9  Grow, 
Le$9ons. 


I  School  S  Field  Book, 
Manval. 
Structural 


BY 

PROF.  ASA  GRAY, 

Or  Habttobd  Umiysbsitt. 

*»*Th€  only  standard,  the  moH  popular, 
and  tlu  moet  extensively  u$ed  of  Botanical 
Text-Bookt. 

t3^  We  shBll  have  great  pleasure  in  making 
very  Ihvormble  terms  for  the  introduction  of  any 
of  the  books  of  this  series,  and  will  send 
sample  copies  of  Hoir  Plasta  <9row« 
aad'riia  SeMool  and  Field  Book-the 
two  books  best  adapted  for  the  ordinary  School 
coarse— for  exaninaiion,  with  a  view  to  intro- 
doctlon,  OB  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Bow  FlantB  «row       retail  price,  $1.]S 
Heliool  and  FlBld  Book     **       '*     S.50 

CiBcuLABe  giving  Jiat  descriptive  notices  of 
BACH  BOOK  (2r  the  series,  with  pbeoxs,  and 
many  testimonials  from  eminent  scientists 
and  teachers,  will  be  forwarded  to  teachers 
and  eduaUionists  on  application  to 

mSOM,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  AGO- 

Bdncattonal'PiiblUlaera, 

lis  aad  140  Grand  Street.  Hew  York. 

1S3  and  IM  SUte  Street,  Chicago. 


aOOO  Engnvings}  1840  Pages  Quarto. 

Four    Pages     Colored     Plates. 

A  Whole: Library  In    Itself. 

Invaluable  In   a  School. 

The  sale  is  90  times  as  great  as  the  sale  of 
any  other  large  Dictionary. 

More  than  30,000  copies  hare  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 

Becommended  by  »8  SUte  Superintend- 
enu  of  Schools. 

Db.  Johb  p.  Habt,  in  an  excellent  lecture 
to  teacbers,  Mys :  *»  A  well  thumbed  dictionary 
is  one  of  the  Invariable  signs  of  a  good  teacher. 
One  of  the  best  teachen  I  ever  knew,  used  to 
be  notorious  for  treveling  about  her  class 
rooms  with  a  Webster's  Unabridged  under  her 
arm.  In  a  SUte  Normal  School,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  in  tbe  study  room  of  those 
preparing  to  be  teachers.  Webster's  Unabridged 
lies  upon  the  Uble,  and  so  consUnt  is  the  re- 
ference to  it,  that  the  hook  has  to  be  rebound 
every  two  or  three  yean." 

Published  by  G.  Sc  G.  ]*lBBBTAlir« 

Spriogfleld,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Platteyllle,  Spring  Tcrm^  will  open  Tnesday,  April  3, 
BiyerFaUs,       "         "  "       Tuesday,  April  3. 

Whitewater,      "         ''  "      Wed'sday,  April  4. 

Oshkofih,  ''        ''  ''     Tuesday,  April  10, 

TEBMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Uegents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regalatioiu 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representativeB  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such-  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer. 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  «uoh 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Be  ere 
tary  of  the  Board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  «  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  is 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Fk>actice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  ftirnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequirc  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
the  following  declaration  : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  NormaJ 

School  IS  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  t« 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  o£  th« 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  thao 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  wL^  ^lail  have  been  a  member  of  sucli 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

TAe  Terms  of  Soard  ai  each  locality  are  moderaie. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing   the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Chabltok,  at  Platteville.  President  W.  F.  Phelps,  at  Whitewatoi, 
President  Gborok  S.  Albeb,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  Kiver  Fa]/F 
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^  THE  TEXT-BOOK  CONSPIRACY. 

Probably  no  legislative  measure  for  j^ears  has  attracted  more  gen- 
eral attention  and  discussion  throughout  the  State  than  the  ono 
recently  defeated,  entitled  "  A  bill  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  common  schools  of  the  State."  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article,  foreshadowed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  to  give  such 
a  full  and  clear  history  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  scheme 
embodied  in  that  bill  as  shall  at  once  be  a  fitting  response  to  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  many  teachers,  and  a  useful  c/)ntribution  to  our 
educational  histor}-.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  give  only 
well  ascertained  facts,  and  to  leave  chiefly  to  his  readers  such  deduc- 
tions and  comments  as  those  facts  appear  to  warrant. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1877, — by  jeint  rule  the  last  day  upon 
which  the  introduction  of  new  business  was  allowed, — a  bill  with 
the  above  title  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Davis, 
of  Dane  county,  was  read  first  and  second  times  and  referred  to  a 
select  committee  consisting  of  Senator  Hiner,  and  ordered  not  printed. 
Nearly  two  weeks  passed  without  any  report  from  the  select  commit- 
tee. Meanwhile,  the  "  silent  bill,"  as  it  was  denominated  by  a  Mil- 
waukee paper,  had  begun  to  attract  some  attention  and  comment. 
Its  character  and  the  purposes  of  its  friends  had  been  pretty  clearly 
ascertained  in  advance  of  its  publication,  had  excited  some  alarm,  and 
even  begun  to  pravoke  indignant  criticism  from  the  press  in  some 
quarters. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  weeks,  the  object  of  which 
the  friends  of  the  measure  said  was  to  perfect  the  bill,  it  was,  on  the 
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14th  of  February,  "  reported  back  with  substitute  " —  i.  e.,  a  substitute 
was  reported  by  the  special  committee  in  place  of  the  original  bill, 
which  consisted  of  a  mere  title.  This  substitute  bill  was  ordered 
printed,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  composed 
of  Senators  Richardson,  Davis,  and  Hiner.  On  or  about  the  17th  of 
February,  the  bill  was  for  the  first  time  upon  the  desks  of  the  mem- 
bers, in  printed  form.  The  session  was  then,  it  will  be  remembered, 
well  advanced  towards  its  close. 

BILL  215,   SENATE. 

The  bill,  »s  then  first  published,  after  the  double  delay  in  bein^  in- 
troduced and  reported,  was  seen  to  have  the  following  leading 
provisions: 

First,  a  provision  for  a  "State  School  Book  Commission,"  composed 
of  the  Governor,  State  Superintendent,  and  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, whose  duty  it  should  be  "to  provide  suitable  uniform  school 
text-books  for  the  use  of  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

Second,  a  provision  that  the  said  commission  should  "  select  such 
copy-rights,  in  manuscript  or  other  form,  as  shall  constitute  a 
complete  series  ot  school  text-books,"  and,  immediately  after 
such  selection,  should  "  notify  the  contractor  (a  person  afterwards 
named  and  his  duties  designated)  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
selected  copy-rights,  of  such  selectivin."  "  If,"  continues  the  provision, 
(Sec.  4)  "  the  said  contractor  and  copy-right  owner  or  owners  shall/ail 
to  agree  as  to  the  terms  of  royalty  fee  or  royalty  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
contractor  for  the  use  of  such  copy-right^  the  said  commission  shall 
select  such  other  coj^y-rights  as  the  said  contractor  and  owner  or  owners 
can  agree  upon,  as  to  terms  of  purchase.  (N.  B.  There  was  nothing 
necessarily  to  prevent  an  indefinite  failure  to  agree  —  an  indefinite 
selection  by  the  commission  and  rejection  by  the  contractor.)  The 
section  thus  closes:  "No  other  copy-rights  shall  be  selected  by  the 
said  commission,  in  lieu  of  those  so  selected  and  agreed  upon  as  afore- 
said, without  the  consent  of  the  contractor  to  such  selection,  unless  the 
said  commission  shall  give  notice  in  writing:  to  the  said  contractor  at 
least  one  year  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  such  change,  in  which 
notice  shall  be  specified  the  change  so  to  be  made,  and  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  such  selection  except  in  accordance  with  the  restric- 
tions respecting  royMy  fee  or  fees  which  govern  the  first  selection 
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hereinbefore  specified;  and  no  change  in  such  selected  copy-rights  of 
any  book  published  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  made 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years." 

Third,  a  provision  that ''  David  Atwood.  of  Madison^  Wisconsin^  is 
hereby  appointed  and  designated  the  contractor  hereinbefore  named^^  to 
^^  print,  bind,  publish  and  furnish  all  books  "  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sion, *'*'for  the  term  of  fifteen  years'^'  from  the  date  of  the  contract, 
under  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Fourth,  a  provision  making  it  a  misdemeanor^  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  ojfense,,  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  succeeding  offense^ ''  to  use  or  permit  to  be 
used,  in  any  public  school  of  this  State,  any  school  book  or  books  not 
published  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  t)f  this  act,"  and  also 
"  to  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  book  not  published  as  herein  provided  for 
the  use  of  such  school." 

Fifth,  a  provision  governing  the  price  of  the  State  books,  making 
it  ^^  fifty  per  cent,  off"  from  the  retail  rates  of  certain  standard  books 
(whose  names  and  prices  were  given  in  a  table),  except  that  on  all 
works  ordered  in  less  numbers  than  ten  thousand  copies  at  one  time, 
the  contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  ten  per  cent,  additional  to  the  rates 
established  herein." 

Sixth,  a  provision  for  ascertaining  the  number  and  kind  of  books 
needed  to  supply  the  schools  i^  each  school  district,  village  and  city 
of  the  State. 

Seventh,  a  provision  making  it  the  duty  of  each  school  district, 
village,  and  city  in  the  State  to  levy  and  collect  in  advance^  a  tax  siif- 
ficient  to  pay  the  cost  p?nce  and  transportation  "  of  any  and  all  books 
published  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
such  district,  city,  or  village,  for  the  use  of  its  schools,  lor  the  year 
next  following  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  tax." 

THE  IKTERESTED  EDITORS. 

Before  the  bill  containing  these  provisions  was  printed — indeed, 
even  before  its  first  introduction,  February  1st,  as  a  "  deadhead,"  or 
mere  title — the  State  Superintendent  had  been  made  fully  aware  of 
the  scheme  embodied,  or  to  be  embodied,  in  it.  The  chief  editors  of 
the  three  daily  papers  of  Madison  had  sought  interviews  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  views  respecting  the  scheme,  re- 
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moving,  if  possible,  any  objections  to  it  that  might  be  offered  by  him, 
and  learning  what  would  be  his  attitude  toward  the  measure  after  it 
should  be  fairly  before  the  Legislature.  Before  the  bill  was  printed, 
the  profound  interest  felt  in  it  by  these  three  gentlemen,  and  their 
anxiety  to  secure  from  him  his  approval  or  his  passive  silence  respect- 
ing it,  became  clearly  apparent  to  the  Superintendent. 

Mr.  David  Atwood,  editor  of  the  State  Journal,  in  a  private  inter- 
view, read  to  him  the  entire  bill,  as  afterwards  pnnted,  sought  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  his  objections,  and  when  candidly  and  somewhat 
fully  informed  of  the  same,  and  convinced  that  nothing  less  than 
open  opposition  could  be  expected  from  the  Superintendent,  ap])eared 
disappointed,  and  in  some  slight  enibarassment  ventured  an  apology 
for  his  connection  with  the  scheme. 

Mr.  George  W.  Raymer,  editor  of  the  Democrat,  sought  and  had  at 
least  two  private  interviews  with  the  Superintendent,  in  the  office  of 
the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  favor,  or  at  least  disarming 
his  opposition  towards  the  scheme,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  text- 
book bill.  The  first  interview  was  very  lengthy,  consuming  substan- 
tially an  entire  forenoon,  and  the  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  objections  candidly  and  fully  given  by  the  Superinten- 
dent. In  the  second  private  interview,  this  editor  i-ery  frankly  ad-- 
mitted  the  vital  interest  the  pavers  of  Madison  had  in  the  success  of 
this  measure,  and  expressed  himself  as  ''very  sorry  "  the  State  Super- 
intendent felt  obliged  to  oppose  the  scheme,  as  it  would  be  his  jx)liti~ 
cal  ruin.  For  a  fuller  expression  of  this  gentleman's  frank  and  quite 
ung:uarded  statement,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  letter  below. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Patriot,  was  more  assiduous  in 
his  visits,  apparently  even  more  interested  in  their  purpose,  and  not 
less  unguarded  in  his  statements,  than  the  editor  of  the  Democrat. 
His  frank  expressions,  faithfully  given  in  substance  below,  were  a 
source  of  some  surprise  to  both  the  Superintendent  and  his  brother. 

Wavering  in  uncertainty  for  a  few  days  whether  to  treat  this  scheme 
(which  it  was  clearly  apparent  had  been  devised  by,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  Madison  journalists,)  as  worthy  of  serious  opposition,  or  as  so 
monstrously  vicious  and  absurd  as  certain  to  fall  from  its  own  weak- 
ness, the  State  Superintendent,  calling  to  mind  the  confident  asst^ 
ranee  of  pre-arranged  success,  made  by  the  editor  ot  the  Detnocraf^ 
(see  letter  below)  finally  decided  to  treat  it  as  a  genuine  danger. 
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But,  in  order  that  the  common  interest  of  Madison  journalists  in 
the  measure  might  be  m«ide  more  clearly  apparent,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  also  more  clearly  appear  that  the  opposing  views  of  the 
Superintendent  were  not  merely  those  of  a  single  educational  man, 
the  latter  suggested  to  the  editor  of  the  Democrat^  in  the  second  or 
third  interview  he  had  sought,  the  wisdom  of  a  conference  between 
the  three  editors  on  the  one  side,  and  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  State  Superintendent  on  the  other.  The  Superintendent,  in 
making  the  suggestion,  said  that  the  President  was  emphatically  an 
educational  man,  a  gentleman  of  judgment  and  candor,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  proposed  commission,  ought  to  be  consulted.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  the  President's  views  on  the  question  of  State  unifor- 
mity of  text-books  were  wholly  unknown  to  himself,  and  that  before 
the  conference  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  ascertain  or  influence 
them. 

The  editor  of  the  Democrat  assented  to  the  conference,  and  said 
that  he  would  notify  and  secure  the  attendance  ot  the  other  two 
editors.  On  the  appointed  evening,  however.  General  Atwood  and 
Mr.  Carpenter  did  not  appear.  An  excuse  was  rendered  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  former,  who  was  represented  by  Mr.  Wootton  of  the 
State  Journal  office,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  afterwards  said  he  had  not 
been  notified  of  the  meeting.  There  were  present  at  the  conference 
Mr.  Raymer,  Mr.  Wootton,  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles  (who  took  no  part  in 
the  discussion),  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent. During  the  session  the  bill,  as  afterwards  first  published, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Wootton,  from  proof  slips,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
free  discussion.  The  result  was  on  the  one  hand,  clear  and  strong 
arguments  against  the  measure,  from  the  President  of  the  University, 
fully  sustaining  the  previous  expressed  objections  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, and,  on  the  other,  attempts  to  defend  the  scheme  by  Messrs. 
Raymer  and  Wootton.  The  difference  of  opinion  was  clearly  a 
radical  one,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  must  have  left  with  the 
conviction  that  both  educational  officers  were  and  would  remain,  on 
principle,  wholly  opposed  to  their  measure.  The  discussion,  however, 
was  carried  on  with  entire  courtesy  and  good  feeling. 

THE  SYLVESTER  BILL. 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  another  text-book  bill  which 
attracted  some  attention  at  the  time  and  afterwards.    On  the  1st  day 
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of  February,  Mr.  Sylyester,  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Grant 
County,  introduced  ^' A  bill  to  amend  chapter  315,  general  laws  of 
1875,  entitled,  *  an  act  to  provide  for  uniformity  and  the  free  use  of 
text-books  in  towns  and  cities.'  "  This  bill,  like  the  other,  introduced 
as  a  mere  title,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Sylvester  for  completion,  and,  Feb. 
9th,  reported  back  by  him  with  recommendation  that  it  be  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  It  was  so  referred  and 
printed.    The  chief  provisions  of  the  bill  were  as  follows: 

First,  a  provision  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent 
to  solicit,  from  all  leading  publishers,  proposals  for  supplying  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  with  text-books  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  such  books  by  any  school  district, 
town  or  city. 

Second,  a  provision  directing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion "  to  select  one  or  more  text-books,  or  series  of  text-books  in 
each  branch  of  common  school  studies,  being  such  as  shall  in  his 
judgment  best  promote  the  cause  of  common-school  education,"  and 
then  to  submit  *'  the  selection  made  by  him,  together  with  all  the 
proposals  received  from  school  text-book  publishers  in  response  to  the 
circulars  of  the  said  Superintendent,"  to  the  presidents  of  the  several 
normal  schools  of  the  State  for  their  approval.  The  books  so  selected 
and  approved  were  to  be  adopted  by  all  school  boards  in  the  State 
within  two  years. 

Third,  a  provision  authorizing  school  boards  to  purchase  the  books, 
thus  selected  and  approved,  indirectly  through  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  sending  all  orders  through 
that  office. 

There  was  a  section  prohibiting  the  adoption  of  books  other  than 
those  selected  and  approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  but  no  penalty  whatever  for  non-compliance  was  provided.  Mr. 
Sylvester,  whose  ideas  were  exclusively  embodied  in  the  bill,  was  op- 
posed to  coercion  in  any  form.  He  believed  that  the  temper  of  the 
Legislature  would  demand  some  text-book  law,  and  that  a  moderate 
measure  like  the  one  he  proposed  would  be  safest  and  wisest.  He 
thought  that  if  not  exceeding  two  or  three  different  series  of  books 
were  officially  selected  and  designated,  and  if  their  purchase  at  low 
rates,  through  the  educational  department,  were  made  easy  and  well 
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known,  a  sufficient  approach  towards  uniformity  would  be  voluntarily 

secured,  and  on  satisfactory  pecuniary  terms. 

That  the  selection  of  the  books  should  be  primarily  made  by  the 

State  Superintendent,  he  considered  in  harmony  with  the  existing  law 

that  gives  school  boards  authority  to  select  books  '"  under  the  advice 

or^  that  officer,  and  in  harmony  with  the  following  resolution  of  the 

State  Grange,  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee: 

Resolved^  That  we,  an  a  State  Grange,  do  recommend  the  Leginlature  of  this  State  to 
JAM  a  law  which  »hall  make  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Infltruc- 
tion  to  select  a  certain  seriefi  of  scJiool  bookit  which  shall  he  used  throughout  the  State, 
in  all  the  public  schools, — the  State  to  funii:ih  the  several  districts  said  school  books  at 
their  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Sylve3ter's  views,  as  those  of  an  intelligent  and  liberal  minded 
farmer,  as  well  as  a  warm  friend  of  education,  the  State  Superinten- 
dent thought  entitled  to  respect.  They  appeared  to  be  moderate  and 
largely  unobjectionable,  and  Mr.  Sylvester  was  informed  that  as  be- 
tween the  three  text-book  measures  proposed,  his  would  be  decidedly 
preferred  by  the  Superintendent;  that  if  some  text-book  legislation 
was  inevitable^  the  Superintendent  hoped  his  bill  would  be  honored  by 
the  Legislature.  To  this  extent  the  bill  met  his  sanction.  The  Super- 
intendent informed  its  author,however,  that  he  was  opposed  on  principle 
to  all  further  text-book  legislation,  except  to  secure,  perhaps,  unifor- 
mity in  towns;  that  having  fully  investigated  the  subject,  he  was 
opposed  to  State  uniformity  as  impracticable  and  mischievious,  not 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  sought,  unsuccessful  wherever  tried,  and 
universally  rejected  by  good  educational  authorities. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  the  State  Superintendent 
examined  his  bill  after  it  was  printed,  and  make  a  few  slight  altera- 
tions, chiefly  in  the  interests  of  grammatical  clearness,  in  order  to 
render  it  as  intelligible  and  practicable  as  possible,  in  case  it  should 
become  a  law. 

Such  were  the  two  prominent  text-book  bills  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature the  latter  half  of  March.  The  one  in  the  Senate  was  known 
to  be  devised  for  selfish  ends  by  Madison  editors.  The  one  in  the 
Assembly  was  known  to  be  the  production  of  a  candid,  disinterested, 
and  honorable  mau,  who  fully  understood  and  strongly  opposed  the 
Sdnate  bill,  bat  who  balieved  that  some  school-book  legislation  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  interests  of  education  required  such  legisla- 
tion to   be  of  a  moderate,  conservative  character.    The  one  in  the 
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Senate  was  known  to  he  filled  witn  certain  and  great  peril  to  our 
school  interests.  The  one  in  the  Assembly  was  believed  to  be  harm- 
less, but  useless  and  uncalled  for,  except  as  a  safe  conductor  from  a 
possible  storm-cloud  (»f  passionate  and  hasty  legislation. 

COURSE  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

What,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  duly  of  the  Superinten- 
dent? Should  he  pursue  the  laissez /aire  policy, — letting  thinors  go 
as  they  might?  Should  he  disregard  the  gathering  signs  of  strength 
in  the  editorial  conspiracy,  confirming  the  significant  words  of  one  of 
the  conspirators  themselves?  Should  he  assist  in  defeating  the  vicious 
measure,  by  aiding,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  the  harmless  and 
useless  one?  Or  should  he  express  his  honest  conviction  that  no  leg- 
islation would  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  but  that  the  remedy 
lay  within  easy  reach  under  existing  laws? 

There  was  considerable  misrepresentation  of  his  first  recommenda- 
tions and  present  views.  Probably  not  ten  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  aware  of  his  extended  discussion  of  the  text-book  questiou 
in  the  annual  report  for  1874.  The  text-book  law  of  1875  and  its 
successful  working  seemed  equally  unknown.  The  annual  reports 
for  1874  and  1875  were  nearly  exhausted  and  could  not  be  put  into 
members'  hands.  The  report  for  1^76  was  delayed  in  printing  and 
yet  unpublished.  It  seemed  nearly  certain  that  through  ignorance  of 
the  real  conditions  of  the  problem^  and  through  the  persistent  and 
united  efforts  of  the  interested  press  of  the  Capital^  some  vicious  or  at 
least  useless  legislation  would  result,  and  in  either  event  a  great  addi- 
tional burden  of  labor  and  responsibility  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
already  hard  worked  ofiicer.  He  did  not  long  hesitate.  To  puUish 
a  plain  semi-official  statement  of  the  facts  seemed  the  honest,  manly, 
and  useful  course. 

Without  the  suggestion  or  knowledge  of  any  human  being,  he 
therefore  prepared  the  following  statement  for  publication: 
IS  TEXT-BOOK  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  ? 

To  the  LegUlature  of  Witcoruin: 

In  view  of  the  present  agitation  of  the  "  Text-Book  Quention,''  and  of  the  fact  that 
my  opinions  and  recommendations  respecting  the  Bame  are  to  some  extent  miaander- 
fllood  and  miarepresented,  I  beg  to  call  tlie  earnest  attention  of  your  Honorable  Bodf 
to  the  following  facts: 

1.  An  existing  law  of  the  State,  passed  two  rears  ago,  allows  any  school  board  to 
parchase  text-books,  and,  as  the  property  of  the' district,  town,  village,  or  city,  to  loan 
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free,  rent,  or  sell  the  same  at  coet,  to  the  pupiU  in  the  schools.  Bo<^ks  can  be  purchas- 
ed directly  from  the  publishers,  through  their  branch  houses  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
at  a  discount  of  40  per  cent,  from  present  retail  prices. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  distrii'ts  in  the  State  were  reported  to  me  as  purchasing 
books  under  thin  law  hut  year,  and  others  have  been  more  recently  reported  as  follow- 
Ins?  their  example  since  the  date  of  the  last  official  reports.  Of  the  267  reported  as 
purchaj^ing,  137  loaned  the  books  free,  and  the  others  either  sold  or  rented  the  same. 

The  plan  of  district  purchase  under  this  law  is  giving  excellent  eatisfaetion^  in  all 
case^,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  and  becoming  popular.^ 

2.  Besides  the  large  saving  in  cost  by  district  purchase,  direct  from  publishers,  uni- 
formity in  the  school  for  which  books  are  thus  pnrcha.sed  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result. 

3.  An  existing;  law  allows  any  school  board  to  adopt  a  series  of  books  for  the  school 
or  schools  under  its  chaise,  ana  provides  that  after  such  adoption  no  change  shall  be 
made  within  three  years. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  two  laws  above  mentioned  are  all  the  legislation  in 
this  direction  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  people.  Under  these  simple 
and  wise  laws  the  lest  school  hooks  in  the  world  can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
and  absolute  uniformity  to  the  extent  really  essential — in  the  school  or  schools  under 
the  chai^  of  a  single  board — can  be  easily  secured. 

After  a  very  careful  study  of  this  text-book  problem  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wise 
to  seek  neither  enforced  stale  nor  county  uniformity.  I  recommended  in  my  first  annual 
report,  and  still  fsLVor^  township  uniformift/\  but  this  only  because  it  would  be  a  step 
townrcis  the  general  adoption  of  the  township  system  of  school  government,  under 
which  the  schools  of  a  township  are  managed  by  a  single  board — a  very  great  improve- 
ment, in  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  educational  men,  over  the  present  comparatively 
inefficient  distriit  system. 

I  am  opposed  to  State  uniformity  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  A  law  to  secure  it 
could  be  only  partially  enforced,  and  a  law  partially  enforced  is  generally  worse  than 
no  law.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  expcriejice  of  several  states  where  unifor- 
mity has  been  tried  and  has  filled, — as  in  Vermont,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  California, 
and  other  States,  (b)  If  enforced,  the  special  needs  of  particular  schools  and  claisses 
of  people  would  not  be  so  well  met.  (c)  If  enforced,  it  would  provoke  and  alienate 
many,  and  tend  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  our  school  system,  (d)  If  enforced,  it 
would  destroy  the  value  of  at  least  half  a  milli«n  dollars'  worth  of  books  now  in  use. 

(e)  If  enforced,  it  would  suddenly  impose  upon  the  people  the  burden  of  at  least 
another  half  million  for  the  new  books  they  must  purchase  to  replace  those  outlawed. 

(f)  If  enforced,  it  would  prevent  for  a  series  of  years,  the  adoption,  by  any  school 
board  in  the  State,  of  any  improved  books,  cause  our  schools  to  fall  behind  those  of 
other  States,  and  when  the  inevitable  time  for  a  change  came,  again  destroy  at  a  blow  a 
vast  amount  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  the  name  of  the  professional  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  State,  who  are 
almoFt  unanimously  opposed  to  enforced  uniformity — as  honorable,  disinterested,  and 
intelligent  a  class  of  citizens  as  Wisconsin  has;  in  the  name  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
other  school  officers,  who  havs  not  asked  that  one  of  their  most  important  duties  should 
be  taken  from  their  hands,  as  incompetent  to  perform  it;  in  the  name  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  whose  interests  we  should  be  very  cautious  not  to  rashly  imperil,  I  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  sug^t  that  the  laws  we  now  have,  if  used,  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  enable  the  people  in  every  district,  village,  and  city  to  satisfactorily  decide  for 
themselves  the  question  of  text-books,  as  they  decide  the  questions  of  school  buildings 
and  teachers,  of  libraries  and  apparatus.  Liet  us  intelligently  act  under  the  laws  we 
have,  rather  than  hasten  to  create  others  whose  success  is  more  than  doubtful. 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

Supt.  Public  InsU. 

Madison,  Feb.  21, 1877. 

After  the  above  was  written  but  not  fallj  corrected  tor  publication, 
a  note  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  State  Journal  asking  the  privi- 
lege of  his  columns.  The  note  had  scarcely  been  returned  by  the 
bearer,  with  the  appended  written  statement  that  ''it  was  customary 
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to  see  articles  before  agreeiug  to  print  them,"  when  the  veteran  editor 
himself  followed  it  to  the  Superintendent's  oflGce  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  article  for  which  the  request  was  made.  After  hearing 
it  read  he  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  rising  abruptly  asked, 
''Did  the  Superintendent  mean  to  insult  him?  Did  he  mppose  he  would 
publish  in  his  paper  such  an  article?  Did  he  think  he  (the  editor) 
would  put  into  his  hands  a  club  to  beat  his  own  brains  om?  Several 
witnesses,  of  whose  presence  he  seemed  oblivious,  can  testify  to  the 
high  state  of  angry  excitement  and  to  the  identity  of  the  language 
above  quoted. 

By  request  of  the  reporter  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  article 
was  given  to  him  for  transmission  by  telegraph  to  his  paper,  in  which 
it  appeared  the  next  morning,  and  the  same  day  it  was  also  printed  in 
circular  form  and  laid  upon  the  desks  of  members. 

Immediately  after  its  publication  the  wrathful  animosity  of  the  three 
Madison  dailies  knew  no  bounds.  They  joined  in  a  common  attack 
upon  the  motives  and  integrity  of  the  Superintendent.  He  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  ''  book-ring."  He  was  false  to  the  people  and 
his  party.  His  oflBce  was  constantly  filled  with  book-agents.  He  was 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  his  complicity  with  eastern  publishers. 
Few  readers  of  these  papers  will  soon  forget  the  storm  of  jningled 
abuse  and  misrepresentation  hurled  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  the 
editorial  cyclone  of  figures,  assertions,  appeals  and  various  ''text- 
book" extravaganzas,  kept  revolving  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"people." 

Copies  of  the  Superintendent's  communication  were  mailed,  in  open 
envelopes,  to  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  and  to  a  few  in  other 
neighboring  states,  and  also  to  the  newspapers  of  Wisconsin.  The 
responses  that  speedily  came  in,  unsolicited  and  unexpected  by  the 
Superintendent,  were  so  numerous  and  so  emphatic  that  it  seemed 
best  to  publish  some  of  them,  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of  jus- 
tice. Within  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  first  communi- 
cation, a  circular  containing  the  following  was  laid  on  the  desks  of 
members  and  sent  to  the  press  and  prominent  educators  of  the  State: 

EDUCATIONAL  KESPONSES. 

The  following  letters  are  a  few  among  the  many  proofs  received  b^  the  State  Super- 
intendent, that  his  course  in  opposing  the  proposed  text-book  legislation  has  the  hearty 
and  intelligent  approval  of  the  best  educational  anthorities  oi  this  and  neighboring 
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States.  Thene  letten  were  entirely  untohciieJ  and  unexpected  reffpoiuics  to  the  legwla- 
tive  commanicatioii  of  Feb.  2l8t,  copies  of  which  were  nent  to  the  writers.  It  U  pre- 
nimption  to  question  the  integrity  of  such  men,  and  equal  presumption  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  complex  nature  of  our  educational  sjstem,  to  question 
their  intelJiffently  settled  opinions. 

EDWARD  SEARING. 
(From  Hon.  S.  S.  Sherman,  Milwnukee) 

Milwaukee.  Feb.  38, 1877. 
DeabSib:  I  have  just  received  and  read  jour  communication  to  tne  LegishUure  on 
the  Text-Book  question,  and  I  cordially  endorse  every  word  of  it. 

Your  ol  jectiun  ( b)  ^'  If  enforced,  the  special  needs  of  particular  schools  and  classe<i 
of  people  would  not  be  so  well  met '' — is  particularly  applicable  to  our  lai^e  graded 
•3!iools;  and  if  the  proposed  bill  is  to  become  a  law  it  muMt  affect  disastrously  the  edu- 
CAiional  interests  of  this  city,  unless  Milwaukee  is  exempted  from  its  operation.  Very 
truly  youfs,  S.  S.  SHERMAN. 

(From  President  Angell,  University  of  Mii^higan.) 

Univebsity  of  Michigan,  ) 

Ann  Arbor,  Feb.  23,  1877.  J 
Mt  Dear  Sir: — Let  me  exprera  my  most  hearty  approval  of  your  circular,  oppos- 
ing ihe  Icgirtlation  to  secure  State  or  county  uniformity  of  text-boolu.     A  bill  is  before 
our  L^islature  to  secure  uniformity.    I  think  it  will  fail  to  pass.    Your  reasons  are 
unanswerable.    Your  traly,  J.  B.  ANGELL. 

(From  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  Oshkosh.) 

OsuKOSH,  Feb.  22,  1877. 
I  agree  heartilv  with  yon  in  your  strong  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  text- 
book question.  ^ )  fear  any  such  legislation  a£  proposed  would  seriously  embarnias  ihc 
cause  of  education  in  this  State. 
Anything  I  can  do,  let  me  know.    Sincere! v  yours, 

ROBERT  GRAHAM. 
(From  Leslie  Lewis,  President  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Ai*8ociation.) 

Hyde  Park,  111.,  Februarv  24, 1877. 
My  Dear  Sir:— Your  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  XViHConein  has 
incidentally  fallen  into  my  hands.  In  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  I  thsnk 
^ou  for  your  bold  and  manly  course.  I  congratulate  tiie  State  of  Wisconsin  uijon  liav- 
mi;  a  man  at  the  head  of  her  schools  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thiiiki*  is  right. 
Truly  and  fraternally  yours,  LESLIE  LEWIS. 

(From  President  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Whitewater  State  Normal  Selujol.) 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Feb.  22, 1877. 
Dear  Sir: — ^Please  accept  my  thanks  fur  the  copies  of  >our  excellent  communica- 
tion to  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  npon  the  preposterous  text-book  scheme  now 
pending  in  that  body.  \our  reasoning  is  so  cogent  and  conclusive  thattiothing  can  be 
added  to  give  it  force.  I  am  very  sure  that  you  utter  the  convictions  of  every  educator 
in  the  State  who  has  opinions  that  are  wortny  ot  respect.  It  cannot  be  possible  that 
legislation  has  so  fur  run  mad  as  to  consummate  a  proposition  so  prejudiral  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.  The  attempt  to  force  uniformity  by  legislation  in  Minnesota 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  resulted  in  utter  failure,  and  left  the  schools  in  a  far 
worse  state  than  it  found  them  in.  I  trust  there  is  too  much  good  sense  in  our  legisla- 
ture to  commit  so  grave  a  folly  as  the  passage  of  this  act  will  certainly  entail  upon  us. 
Very  truly  yours,  WM.  F.  PHELPS. 

(From  Lawrence  Kessinger,  Esq.,  Sup-t.  BufTalo  Co.) 

Alma,  Wis.,  Feb.  23,  1877. 
Dear  Sir: — Yonr  address  to  the  Legislature  came  duly  to  hand  just  now.  I  fully 
agree  with  you  that  Text-book  Legislation  is  not  needed,  and  will  do  no  good  whatever. 
I  don't  think  that  those  who  really  understand  the  matter  are  in  favor  uf  it.  *  * 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  nor  of  State  uniformity  of  text-books,  but 
am  every  time  in  favor  of  the  people  having  a  chince  to  govern  themselves  and  to  ad- 
minister thair  own  immediate  amirs.  Yours,  truly,  L.  KESSENGER. 
(From  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler.) 

Sun  Prairie,  Feb.  26, 1877. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  text-book  fever  is  subsiding,  and  sincerely  hope  all  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  will  fail.    I  hear  but  one  sentiment  expressed  from  all  classes,  and 
that  is  entire  approval  of  your  position,  that  no  legislation  is  necessary  or  called  for. 
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(From  President  Albee,  ORhkosh  State  Normal  School.) 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of  Wipconsin  Legislators  think  sncli  refipormibilitr 
may  be  taken  by  any  men,  without  the  strongest  suspicion  of  jobbery  attaching  to  all 
theycHd.    Sincerely  you rs,  (J.  S.  ALBEE. 

(From  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  La  Cropse.) 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Feb.  23,  1877. 

Your  circular  ia  Found.  la  this  school  book  mania  intended  as  an  indirect  method  of 
dealing  a  death  blow  at  the  school  svBtem?  It  will  most  certainly  impair  its  efficiency, 
if  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  Can  there  be  a  shadow  of  a  prospect  that  such  a  raon- 
Btrous  arrangement  can  find  support  in  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin?  "  I  pause  for  a 
reply.*'     I  am  very  truly,  your  obt.  servant,  R.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

A  well  known  Republican  ex-Senator  writes: 

Especially  is  there  unanimity  in  condemnation  of  the  Madison  scheme,  and  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  conceived  in  no  desire  or  honest  purpose  to  promote  or  cheapen 
popular  education,  but  in  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement  and  hope  of  personal  profit. 
It  IS  a  stretching  forth  of  unclean  hands  to  steady  the  ark  of  our  school  system;  and 
the  presumption  will  co»t  its  authors  a  large  measure  of  the  confidence  hitherto  n;posed 
in  them. 

(From  the  President  of  the  State  University.) 

Madiscn,  Feb.  27,  1877. 

Prof.  E.  Seahing— 2)e«r  Sir: — I  have  received  your  communication  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  heartily  approve  its  purpose  and  its  argument. 

No  influences  are  more  alien  to  our  educational  system  or  more  dangerous  to  it  than 
political  and  monetary  ones.  The  bill  against  which  your  efforts  are  directed  evidently 
owes  its  origin  to  o  purely  pecuniary  interest,  is  urged  forward  in  tliat  interest,  and 
would,  if  passed,  be  used  m  the  same  spirit  for  the  same  end. 

You  have  mv  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  with  which  you  are  watching  over  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  State,  and  my  warm  sympathy  in' your  zealous  and  fearless 
labors.     Yours  truly,  '  *        '      JOHN  BASCOM. 

No  sooner  had  these  ""  Responses  "  appeared  in  print  than  the  three 
Madison  dailies  began  a  simultaneous  and  bitter  attack  upon  the 
President  of  the  University.  False  and  malicious  charges  against 
himself  the  Superintendent  cared  little  for.  He  was  conscious  of  act- 
ing solely  in  the  interests  of  education,  conscious  of  being  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  and  conscious  that  his 
interests  depended  very  little  upon  the  good  or  ill  will  of  the  Madi- 
son newspapers.  But  when  these  papers  began  an  attack,  shameless 
as  it  was  unjust,  upon  President  Bascom,  whose  home  was  at  the 
capital,  and  whose  welfare  depended  so  largely  upon  the  esteem  of  his 
neighbors,  the  State  Superintendent  thought  the  time  had  fully  come 
to  unmask  the  motives  of  the  conspirators  and  doubly  justify  the  op- 
position of  all  those  whose  letters  had  appeared  among  the  "  Res- 
ponses." He  accordingly  prepared  the  following  letter  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Milwaukee  Daili/  News  of  March  6th: 

SCHOOL  BOOK  BH.L.  IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  SUPERINTENDENT 
SEARING.  HE  DISCLOSES  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  MADISON 
NEWSPAPERS. 

To  (he  Editor  of  the  Nieurs: 

The  daily  papers  of  this  city  have  now  completed  the  measure  of  their  infamy  in 
connection  with  their  frustrated  attempt  to  become  leeches  upon  the  public  school  system 
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of  the  State,  bj  outrageously  abusing  President  Bascom,  for  his  nobic,  outspoken,  truthful 
letter  published  in  connection  with  responses  from  other  eminent  etlucatorH  of  the  State 
and  the  west. 

As  long  as  these  conspiring  and  abusive  slieets  ponied  forth  the  venom  of  their  dis- 
appointed rage  upon  mo  alone,  for  defying  their  (xiwer,  and  f»eeking  to  prevent  their 
unholy  ends,  I  cheerfully  and  even  derwively  endured  it.  Now,  that  they  have  attack- 
ed one  of  the  noblest  and  manliest  teachers  in  the  world,  for  the  crime  of  uniting  with 
the  whole  body  of  VVL«coii8in  educators,  in  stating  what  is  the  simple  tiuth,  I  share 
the  general  feeling  that  they  have  gone  too  £ir.  Indignation,  quiet  but  pronounced,  Ls 
almost  universal  in  this  city;  while  every  mail  brings  fresh  evidence  that  not  only  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  but  the  people  generally,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  char- 
acter of  this  newspaper  conspiracv  at  the  capital  it  has  disgraced. 

As  the  course  of  tnese  papers  fias  now  removed  from  me  the  last  fihre<l  of  obligation 
to  conceal  from  the  public  what  I  know  of  their  motives.  I  feel  that  dutv  to  the  state, 
whose  educational  interests  it  has  for  two  terms  entrusted  to  my  sui>ervision;  duty  to 
Wiscoa<iin  teachers,  whose  united,  effective  and  cordial  support  I  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge-, and  duty  to  myself  whose  personal  integrity  has  been  i)L'rsi8tently,  wontonly,  and 
needlessly  assailed,  Yor  opposing  their  scheme,  compel  me  to  make  a  prompt  and 
frank  statement  of  the  following  facts  : 

During  the  period  between  the  27th  of  January  and  about  the  20th  of  February, 
1877,  the  chief  editors  of  the  Madison  Democrat^  State  Journal^  and  Madison  Patriot 
sought  and  had  respectively  several  private  interviews  with  me,  in  ray  office  at  Madi- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  securing  my  friendship,  or  at  least  my  pas.^ive  silence,  towards 
tlie  scheme  embodied  in  bill  216,  (senate)  better  known  as  ^^  The  Text  Book  Bill.^' 

The  editors  of  the  Patriot  and  Democrat  both  frankly  acknowledgei  to  me  that  the 
Muccess  of  thit  measure  was  of  vital  interest  to  the  newspapers  of  Madison^  and  the  relief 
it  promised  to  them  they  must  and  would  have. 

Finding  that  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  on  principle,  they  sought  to  pursuade 
me  that  its  success  would  hQ  for  my  interest,  representing  the  benefit  it  would  bring  to 
Madison,  in  increase  of  population,  enhancement  of  the  value  of  property,  in  making 
the  city  more  of  a  literary  center,  in  encouraging  authorship,  etc.,  and  in  increasing 
the  business,  dignity  and  influence  of  my  office,  f  was  clearly  led  to  infer  that  as  a 
property  holder  in  Madison,  as  a  literary  man,  and  as  a  jmblic  olFicer,  my  individual 
iDteresUi  all  lay  in  the  direction  of  ^'  addition,  division  and  silence.' ' 

Finding  that  such  ini^inuations  were  unavailing,  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  finally 
resorted  to  ^'intimidation  '^ — saying  that  if  I  openly  opposed  the  scheme  it  would  be  my 
political  ruin;  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  I  could  expect  re-nomination,  but 
if  I  made  any  fight  against  the  bill,  he  would  feel  compelled  to  oppose  me,  and  would, 
with  the  large  circulation  of  his  paper  among  the  Grangers,  be  able  to  provoke  them 
against  me  and  compass  my  defeat. 

The  editor  of  the  Democrat  further  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  scheme  was  sure  of 
sucetMs,  that  I  had  no  idea  how  much  support  had  been  secured  for  it,  and  would  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  strength  it  would  develop;  that  there  would  be  in  this  matter 
no  such  word  as  fail ;  that  suc(«ss  would  not  in  any  event  be  deferred  longer  than 
another  winter,  and  that  the  matter  would  be  made  a  political  issue  in  the  next  State 
election. 

In  an  interview  of  considerable  length  which  the  veteran  editor  of  the  State  Journal 
sought  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  my  views  respecting  the  bill,  after 
giving  somewhat  fully  my  chief  objections  thereto,  and  expressing  quite  strongly  my 
belief  that  such  a  measure  could  never  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  this 
gentleman  appeared  somewhat  disheartened,  and,  after  a  moment  of  slight  em  harassed 
silence,  said  in  apologetic  tone  and  manner,  that  somewhat  against  his  own  judgment 
^^  he  had  been  led  to  this  bv  younger  heads.'' 

The  fierce  advocacy  of  the  measure  by  the  Madison  press,  the  shameless  and  un- 
measured personal  abuse  of  a  public  educational  officer  whom  it  had  failed  to  intimidate 
or  to  corrupt,  while  in  the  performance  of  his  simple,  conscientious  duty,  the  ludicious 
disregard  and  ignorance  of  truth  in  the  daily  storm  of  figures  and  aasiertions,  and  the 
sudden  loes  of  all  interest  in  the  measure  when  amendments  withdrew  Madison  from  its 
favored  positiOB  in  the  bill,  are  melancholy  facts  known  to  every  reader  of  these  papers. 
The  teeming  evidences  of  blinded  conscience  and  bewildered  judgment  seen  in  this 
diiigraceful  afmir  are  anything  but  creditable  to  the  profession  of  journalism  and  to  the 
&ir  city  which  these  conspiring  papers  misrepresent. 
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Let  the  raantle  cf  charity  fall  upon  the  veteran  editor  whom  ^*  jovmrner  heads  "  and 
a  financial  embarBmment  which  all  regret,  persuaded  to  enter  the  unh(3y  alliance. 

Let  the  full  mezuureof  a  just  and  doubly  merited  public  indignation  fall  upon  the 
chief  editors  of  the  Democrat  and  Patriot^  who  are  condemned  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  Their  interests  were  wholly  selfish.  They  sought  money  and  they  mught 
aggrandizement  through  the  inauguration  of  a  tremendous  experiment  in  our  com- 
mon school  system.  They  sought  gain  at  the  peril  of  the  dearest  interest  of  the  people 
they  falsely  pretended  to  cliampion. 

l*hank  heaven,  this  scheme  is  likely  to  fail.  At  this  time  of  the  general  breaking  up 
of  '*  rings ''  the  people  of  WisoonKin  are  not  disposed  to  trust  men  who  have  frantically 
attempted  to  establish  a  new  *^  ring,^'  of  the  evil  consequence!  oi  wLich,  if  fiucceasfiu, 
no  one  of  the  present  generation  would  live  to  see  the  end. 

EDWARD  SEARING. 

Madisok,  March  5,  1877. 

Althoujfh  prepan»d  hastily  and  under  some  excitement,  the  writer 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  his  later  and  cooler  judg;ment  fully  ap- 
proves the  publication  of  the  letter,  recognizes  all  its  statements  as 
accurate,  except  the  one  that  inadvertentl}'  ascribes  to  the  editor  of 
the  State  Journal  more  than  one  private  interview,  and  could  wish 
nothing  eliminated  from  it  except  the  line  extending  the  "  mantle  of 
charity  ''  over  the  veteran  editor,  who,  he  is  now  satisfied,  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  deserving  of  at  least  as  large  a  meas- 
ure of  public  indignation  as  any  of  the  others. 

FURTHER  EVIDENCE. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  other  evidence  is  available  to  corrobor- 
ate the  statements  above  made,  and  to  prove  that  this  text-book 
scheme  was  a  deliberately  pre-arranged  and  matured  conspiracy  for 
ends  as  purely  selfish  as  were  even  sought  by  professional  treasury 
leeches.  While  the  Superintendent  was  absent  from  the  caDitul  on 
an  official  visit  to  River  Falls  Normal  School,  about  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  but  a  few  days  after  the  lengthy  interview  with  the  editor 
of  the  Democrat^  already  referred  to,  the  editor  of  the  Patriot  made 
some  very  frank  statements  to  Mr.  Charles  Searing,  the  Superinten- 
dent's brother,  as  the  following  shows: 

On  or  about  the  2nd  day  of  Febniary  la.st,  Mr.  S.  D.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Madison 
Patriot^  came  into  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  InRtruction  and  enquired 
for  the  Superintendent,  and  waa  told  that  he  was  absent.  He  then  said  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  me  in  regard  to  a  bill  providing  for  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  thtir 
publication  in  tlie  city  of  Madinon;  he  paid  that  the  bill  was  of  **  vital  interest''  to  the 
printers  of  Madison,  and  iha:  Mr.  Kaymer,  of  the  Democrat^  at  his  interview  witli  the 
Superintendent  a  few  days  before,  was  afraid  to  state  the  real  reason  for  advocating  the 
measure,  but  that  he,  Carpenter,  thought  it  best  to  state  the  case  frankly;  that  there 
was  not  business  enough  to  support  the  papers  of  Madison;  that  it  would  add  dignity 
to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  FMblic  Instniction,  and  increase  the  clerical  work, 
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and  that  if  my  brother  woald  not  oppose  the  bill,  it  was  all  he  asked,  and  wished  me 
to  speak  to  him  in  regard  to  it.  CHARLES  SEARING. 

Madison,  March  31, 1877. 

But  there  is  still  further  evidence,  and  perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
of  all.  Not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  recent  legislative  session, 
and  as  soon  as  the  various  committees  were  fairly  organized  and  ready 
for  work,  Mr.  S.  D.  Carpenter  sought  an  interview  with  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Richardson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education, 
and  imparted  to  him  some  valuable  and  significant  information  respect- 
ing the  text  book  scheme — a  scheme  at  that  time  wholly  unknown 
to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  State  Superintendent.  In  that  inter- 
view Mr.  Carpenter  showed  the  Chairman  the  original  of  the  afterwards 
famous  bill^  told  him  that  it  was  drawn  the  year  before  by  himself, 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  prepare  it,  had  worked  upon  it  a  long 
time  and  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

The  bill  itself  showed  marks  of  age,  had  been  drawn  with  the  name 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  "Uniform  Text-book  Association,"  or  the 
**  Wisconsin  Uniform  Text-book  Association,"  but  this  had  been 
scratched  out  wherever  occurring,  and  the  name  of  David  Atwood  in- 
serted over,  in  stead,  in  pencil  mark.  The  bill  was  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chairman  long  enough  to  be  taken  to  his  room  and 
examined. 

At  the  same  date  Mr.  Carpenter  read  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  report  purporting  to  be  a  committee  report  in  favor  of '  the 
hilL  This  report  he  did  not  ask  the  Chairman  to  use,  but  by 
innuendoes  led  him  to  infer  that  it  was  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Carpenter 
also,  while  acknowledging  the  previous  preparation  of  the  bill,  a  year 
or  more  ago,  said  that  it  teas  concluded  not  to  present  it  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  previous  winter.  He  further  said  that  he  had  no  interest  in 
the  bill  himself,  but  was  doing  this  in  the  interest  of  Atwood^  who  was 
in  a  bad  waif  financially  and  needed  the  aid;  who  was  an  old  friend 
personally^  though  a  political  enemy  to  himself  He  requested  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  should  be  kept  secret,  and  they  were  so  kept  by 
the  Chairman  until  the  bill  became  public  property. 

The  above  occurred  about — it  is  believed  not  later  than — the  20th 
of  January,  1877. 

For  thef:e  statements  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  is 
responsible.    They  serve  to  explain  his  uncompromising  hostility  to 
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the  measure,  from  first  to  last,  and  add  point  to  his  able  and  exhaus- 
tive minority  report  against  the  bill. 

THE  BILL   IN  THE  SENATE. 

With  a  few  facts  from  the  history  of  the  ))ill  after  its  introduction 
into  the  Senate,  this  sketch  will  be  closed.  Although  seen  and  read 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  not  later  than  the  20th  of  January,  in  substantial- 
hj  the  same  form  as  afterwards  first  printed  on  the  17th  of  Febrnanj, 
the  bill  was  introduced  as  a  '^dead-head''  at  the  latest  moment — the 
afternoon  of  February  Ist. 

As  already  stated,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
of  one  (ostensibly  for  perfection)  uniil  February  14th,  when  it  was 
reported  back  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  Not 
until  the  third  day  after  that  did  it  reach  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  was  prepared  to  report  promptly  and  emphatically  against 
it,  but  the  other  two  members  were  not  ready  with  the  majority'  re- 
port until  February  27th,  when  the  two  reports  were  read,  the  one 
thoroughly  exposing  the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  the  bill,  and  the 
other  recommending  its  passage  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 

What  was  the  bill  which,  thus  modified,  received  the  approval  of 
two  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  continued  support  of  the 
Madison  papers?  How  did  it  difier  from  the  original  bill,  already  de- 
scribed? In  no  essential  respect.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  "  Com- 
mission," '^  Contractor,"  and  place  of  publication  remained  the  same. 
The  cost  of  the  books  was  ostensibly  reduced  ten  percent.,  the  term  of 
the  contract  reduced  to  ten  years,  the  amount  of  the  contractor's  bond 
increased  to  $50,000,  and  the  name  of  David  Atwood  thinly  disguised 
by  a  provision  that  made  necessary  the  selection  of  a  *'  contractor  " 
within  five  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  made  no  person  or 
association  eligible  that  did  not  '*  control  facilities  for  stereotyping 
150  pages  per  day  of  book  matter,"  etc.,  clearly  excluding  all  offices 
except  that  of  the  State  Journal. 

Immediately  after  the  two  committee  reports,  on  the  27th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  friends  of  the  scheme  desired  to  hurrj'  the  bill  through  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules.  The  friends  of  education  in  the  Senate, 
however,  were  too  vigilant,  and  the  voice  of  the  press  and  of  the  edu- 
cators of  the  State  was  by  this  time  too  emphatic  in  condemnation. 
It  was  seen  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.    Senator  Davis,  the  special 
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champion  of  the  bill  irom  the  first,  and  without  whose  aid  the  measure 
would  never  ha?e  attracted  notice  or  merited  this  history,  perceived 
that  he  must  abandon  the  original  plan,  strike  out  Madison  from  its 
favored  position,  throw  the  manufacture  of  the  State  books  open  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  and  make  his  retreat  with  as  much  good  order,  and 
as  much  appearance  oP  victory  as  possible.  The  stig^ma  of  popular 
condemnation  was  upon  the  whole  scheme.  The  Assembly  was  sure 
to  defeat  it  in  any  form.  A  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  in  al- 
most any  shape  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  this  passage  mu^^ 
be  secured  as  a  "  vindication,'' 

Hence  on  the  evening  of  March  1st,  the  Senator  oflFered,  and  found 
ready  acceptance  for,  numerous  amendments  which  at  once  destroyed 
all  the  interest  and  hopes  in  it  cherished  by  Madison  publishers.  In 
the  real  interests  of  the  people,  however,  the  bill  was  rendered  less 
objectionable  than  it  had  previously  been.  Yet  the  very  next  morn- 
ing (March  2i)  the  Democrat  remarked  editorially: 

"'The  Senate  labored  last  night  until  a  late  hour  on  the  school- 
hook  bill,  making  numerous  amendments  to  it,  some  of  which  were 
good  and  some  of  which  were  bad,  and  the  bill  was  finally  ordered 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time.  We  have  said  a  good  deal  in  favor 
of  this  measure,  but  wc  do  not  wish  to  have  any  of  it  apply  to  the  bill 
in  its  present  shaped 

The  Patriot  of  the  same  date  said : 

"As  the  school  text-book  bill  is  amended  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  ofier  a  bid,  except  the  owners  of  copy-rights.  *  *  *  As  it  is 
it  will  do  neither  contractor  nor  people  any  good,  and  we  withdraw 
all  sympathy  for  it/' 

The  Journal  of  the  same  date  said  with  more  consistency,  and  with 
characteristic  caution: 

"  The  bill  was  variously  amended  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
The  amendments  may  render  the  bill  inoperative^  even  though  it  be- 
come a  law." 

For  a  single  day  the  "  true  inwardness "  of  these  papers  became 
manifest.  But  they  quickly  saw  the  blunder.  In  their  following  issue 
the  barking  was  resumed  with  all  the  unanimity  and  intensity  of  dogs 
who  were  unconscious  the  game  had  escaped.  On  the  3d  of  March 
the  bill  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  13 — a  ma- 
2— Vol.  VII  No.  4. 
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jority  of  those  present,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  members, — and  can 
it  be  believed  that  on  the  following  day,  March  4th,  two  days  after  pub- 
lishing the  above  remarks,  the  Democrat  said  editorially,  in  reference 
to  the  bill,  as  passed: 

^^  It  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  in  admirable  shape.  We  have  Jio 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is  the  most  important,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  measure  that  has  been  before  the  legislature  in  ten  years." 

In  the  same  column  of  the  same  issue  the  Democrat  thus  naively 
acknowledges  the  overwhelming  popular  verdict  of  the  State  against 
the  scheme: 

"The  warm  support  the  bill  has  received  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively that  of  the  Madison  press.  *  *  The  press  of  the  State — if 
we  except  a  half  dozen  little  weeklies — has  been  almost  a  unit  in  favor 
of  a  most  villanious  system  of  extortion  and  against  the  people.  '^ 
The  united  jiress  of  Milwaukee  has  been  against  the  whole  people  of 
the  State,"  etc.,  etc. 

Such  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  a  deeply  laid  plot  of  inter- 
ested parties  to  take  advantage  of  popular  discontent,  in  order  to 
fatten,  as  leeches,  upon  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  It  had 
evidently  been  long  planned.  Not  merely  was  the  bill,  as  originally 
presented,  prepared  (by  the  admission  of  one  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors) before  the  Legislature  of  1876,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
Madison  influence  secured  the  text-book-reform  recommendation  or 
suggestion  in  the  Governor's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  year, 
and  secured  its  repetition  in  the  message  to  the  last  legislature.* 
Only  after  the  repetition  teas  the  time  fully  come  for  active  measures. 

The  scheme  was  also  planned,  as  is  clearly  apparent,  to  be  carried 
suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  forcibly  through  the  Legislature.  The  Ion? 
and  unnecessary  delay  in  its  introduction,  the  double  delay  in  reporting 
it,  a  majority  of  one  house  secured  by  such  arts  as  were  familiar  to  its 
leading  champion,  the  attempt  to  carry  it  through  under  suspension  of 
the  rules, the  conference  respecting  it  with  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
the  State  only  at  the  latest  day,  the  contempt  for  the  adverse  opinions 

*  No  blame  whatever  can  be  attached  to  the  Executive  whose  suggestion  was  proper 
enough,  and  who  is  known  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ends  contemplated. 
Indeed  the  writer  of  this— who  is,  however,  governed  in  the  matter  only  by  his  own 
intuitions,  based  upon  the  hard  business  sense  of  the  Executive  was  somewhat  confident 
in  his  anticipations  of  a  veto,  in  case  the  bill  should  become  a  law. 
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of  all  edacational  authorities  and  men, — these  facts,  and  others,  point 
to  but  one  conclusion. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  pure  selfishness  of  the  plot  was  made 
evident  by  the  emphatic  assertions  oi  the  interested  papers  that  state 
uniformity  is  practicable  only  on  the  basis  of  State  manufacture. 
That  the  State  could  and  should — ^if  it  ctmtemplated  enforced  unifor- 
mity with  a  system  of  central  purchase  and  supply — go  into  the  open 
market  and  make  terms  for  books,  as  for  any  other  commodity,  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained.  That  better  tenns  could  there  be 
made  with  responsible  parties,  and  for  superior  goods^  than  could  be 
secured  by  creating  a  new  experimental  monopoly,  in  violation  of  all 
economical  laws,  was  rank  heresy.  He  who  uttered  this  unquestion- 
able truth,  was  simply  '^  no  friend  of  the  people,*^  was  ^^  in  league 
with  the  book-ring,"  etc. 

But  the  scheme  has  suffered  inglorious  and  irremediable  defeat. 
Selfish  ends  and  fallacious  reasoning  were  too  apparent.  Wisconsin! 
is  too  intelligent  a  State  to  be  beguiled,  deceived  and  disgraced  by  the 
specious  arguments  and  appeals  of  a  few  interested  demagogues. 

For  its  defeat,  credit  is  due  chiefly  to  the  intelligent  and  independ- 
ent press  of  the  State,  which,  irrespective  of  party,  and  ignoring. 
professiK.nal  comity  in  the  presence  of  a  threatened  danger  to  the 
school  system,  spontaneously  and  almost  unanimously  exposed  and 
protested  against  the  measure. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  the  int'cUigent,  honest,  manly  educators  of  the- 
State,  who  without  an  exception,  so  f<ir  as.known,  promptly  and  boldljr 
denounced  the  scheme.  They  never  before  so  emphatically  manifested 
their  courage  and  power. 

Credit  is  due  to  the  intelligent,  candid,  conservative  Assembly  which, 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  understanding  and  scorning  the  demi^. 
gogism  of  the  Madison  press,  was  not  ready  to  destroy  one  monopo- 
ly by  impulsively  and  blindly  creating  a  greater  one.  Not  less  honor 
is  due  to  those  members  of  the  Senate  who — nearly  one-half  the  mem- 
bers— were  strongly  in  opposition. 

Last,  but  not  least,  credit  is  due  to  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education,  whose  honesty,  fearlessness,  and  per- 
sistence in  opposition  to  the  scheme  were  conspicious  throughout. 
His  report  against  the  bill  was  able,  exhaustive  and  unanswerable. 
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The  state  Superintendent  claims  no  credit  to  himself,  for  his  oppo- 
sition, nor  is  he  able  to  see  that  any  is  deserved.  He  did  his  simple 
duty,  and  merely  avoided  dishonor  by  refusing  the  favor  of  either  his 
aid  or  his  silence  to  what  he  knew  was  wrong.  To  the  press  and 
teachers  of  the  State,  however,  he  cannot  too  strongly  express  his  per- 
sonal obligations  for  making  it  easier  to  perform  his  duty.  He  will 
ever  hold  their  course  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that  he  would  scarcely  have 
prepared  this  sketch  but  for  th(^  repeatedly  avowed  determination  of 
the  Madison  press  to  secure  from  the  next  Legislature  what  it  failed 
to  obtain  from  the  last  one.  A  "vindication  "  in  some  form  will  un- 
doubtedly be  sought.  The  publication  of  this  history  may  aid  the 
people  in  determining  how  much  vindication  is  deserved. 

Edward  Searing. 


THE  TEACHER'S  FIRST  DUTIES. 

In  opening  a  school,  a  new  teacher  may,  the  very  first  day  of  the 
term,  make  mistakes  which  will  endanger  his  success,  unless  he  con- 
siders very  carefully  before  hand  what  he  will  do  and  how  he  will  do 
it.  His  plans  should  be  very  thoroughly  laid,  digested  and  made  per- 
fectly familiar  to  his  own  mind  before  the  time  arrives  for  the  school 
to  begin.  It  would  bs  well  if  the  plans  were  committed  to  writing, 
then  read  over  carefully,  modified,  criticised  and  objected  to  in  his  own 
mind,  until  it  appears  clear  to  him  that,  on  being  put  in  operation, 
they  will  work  without  friction.  If  such  plans,  when  written  out, 
could  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  some  experienced  teacher 
for  his  criticism,  it  would  be  an  advantage.  These  points  are  very 
important,  for  there  is  an  old  adage,  *'what  is  well  begun  is  half  done." 
A  beginner  is  apt  to  become  confused,  to  lose  self-possession,  and  the 
more  so  if  he  begins  without  a  definite  plan,  and  if  any  doubts  arise 
in  his  mind  as  to  what  he  shciU  do  and  as  to  the  order  in  which  he 
shall  proceed;  and  the  moment  he  becomes  thus  confused,  the  pupils 
will  share  his  nervousness,  will  begin  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  mischief 
and  restlessness,  and  will  lose  their  respect  for  one  in  whom  they 
should  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

The  teacher  will  of  course  visit  the  school  house  before  the 
day  of  beginning  the  school,  that  he  may  observe  its  arrangements, 
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80  as  to  form  his  plans  (or  handling:  the  school  and  its  classes.  He 
will  observe  attentively  the  condition  of  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings, see  what  articles  of  furniture  may  be  wanting  or  may  need  re- 
pairing, whether  there  are  brooms,  waterpails  and  drinking  cups, 
crayons,  pointers,  erasers,  maps,  numeral  frame,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  school.  A  careful  list  of  all  needed  arti- 
cles should  be  made,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  directors  may  be 
distinctly  called  to  these  wants.  Oftentimes  such  care  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  would  save  much  time  and  annoyance.  There  should  be 
one  waterpail  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  and,  if  the  school  is 
large,  two  cups  at  least  to  each  pail.  There  should  be  as  many 
erasers  as  there  may  be  pupils  at  any  one  time  working  at  the  board, 
with  one  pointer  for  every  five  linear  feet  of  blackboard,  and  hooks 
over  or  under  the  board  on  which  to  lay  the  pointers. 

For  every  two  linear  feet  of  board,  a  rule  about  two  feet  long  should 
be  suspended  under  the  board,  to  be  used  in  arithmetic,  mapping 
and  other  studies.  The  clock  should  be  so  placed  that  teachers  and 
pupils  can  see  it  without  turning  in  their  seats. 

A  screen  of  zinc  should  protect  pupils  near  the  stove  from  excess  of 
heat.  Reading  charts  and  maps  should  be  hung  on  the  wall  above 
the  blackboard  in  full  view  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  difficult,  sometimes,  for  the  directors  to  see  why  these 
things  are  wanted,  but  the  teacher  should  so  understand  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  tools  requisite  tor  carrying  it  on,  that  he  can  show 
clearly  that,  by  having  these  things  thus  arranged,  time  will  be  saved 
and  discipline  preserved,  and  that,  by  not  having  them,  pupils  will 
lose  time,  and  concert  of  action  and  rapid  work  be  rendered  impos- 
sible, and  consequently  progress  be  retarded.  If  the  teacher  can  thus 
state  his  case  he  will  generally  be  furnished  with  what  he  needs.  In 
many  of  our  district  schools  a  large  per  cent,  of  time  is  wasted  be- 
cause teachers  do  not  have  the  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  their  work 
with  convenience. 

The  teacher  should  insist  on  having  proper  tools  if  he  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  economy  of  time,  good  discipline  and  rapid  progress. 
At  his  first  visit  to  the  school  room,  the  teacher  should  make  a  com- 
plete list  in  writing  of  all  school  property,  prepare  a  duplicate,  give 
one  list  to  the  directors  and  keep  one  himself.    In  this  invemtory  he 
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should  state  the  condition  of  every  article,  and  add  to  it  from  time  to 
time  a  note  of  every  article  he  receives  from  the  directors  and  of  every 
article  that  may  be  lost  or  broken,  accounting  for  the  same  as  far  as 
possible.  By  this  means  he  can  show  the  directors  clearly  how  far  he 
may  be  responsible  for  any  school  property. 

In  this  inventory  he  should  make  a  careful  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  building,  fences,  out  houses,  stoves,  etc.  These  are  matters 
upon  which  our  teachers  bestow  too  little  care,  and  hence  the 
destruction  of  school  property,  which  is  very  great,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for.  Should  the  course  here  indicated  be  pursued  by  every 
teacher,  school  property  would  be  in  far  better  condition  than  we  now 
find  it,  and  teachers  and  pupils  would  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
fort. All  these  things  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
before  the  school  opens.  Thus  the  actual  condition  of  the  building 
and  furniture  may  be  fully  known  to  the  teacher  and  the  board,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  be  made. 

By  doing  what  I  have  herein  indicated,  the  teacher  will  at  once 
begin  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Board  and  the  people,  and  all 
will  enter  more  fully  and  more  heartily  into  his  plans,  and  co  operate 
with  him  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

La  Crosse.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


BRIEF  COMMENTARIES. 

II.— CiCBRO  IN  Catilinam,  I.  Chap.  vi.  §16. 

Quotiens  tibi  jam  extorta  est  ista  sica  de  manibus!  quotiens  vero 
excidit  casu  aliquo  et  elapsa  est!  Tamen  ea  carere  diutius  nou  potes, 
quae  quidem  quibus  abs  te  initiata  sacris  ac  devota  sit  nescio,  quod 
earn  necesse  putas  esse  in  consul  is  corpore  defigere. 

Tibi  here  is  a  dative  of  pei-son  after  extorta  est,  whichalso  has  de 
manibus  to  describe  the  wrenching  away  more  explicitly.  The  order 
illustrates  its  emphasis:  '^  how  often  has  that  dagger  been  wrenched 
away  from  you,"  and  then  adds,  to  make  it  more  vivid  ai^d  emphatic, 
"nay,  out  of  your  very  hands."  Ea  is  ablative,  governed  by  carere.  In 
the  sentence  below  the  relative  clause  is  a  little  perplexing;  remember 
ing  that  a  connective  force  is  an  integral  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
relative,  and  that  we  must  judge  from  the  context  what  conjunction  it 
best  represents,  we  may  take  it  here  as  equivalent  to  nam  ea,  "  for 
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it  has  been,  etc."  Literally,  "  I  do  not  know  by  what  rites  it  has 
been  consecrated;"  but  nescio  quis  has  regularly  the  force  ^^some  or 
other,"  nearly  equivalent  to  aliquis;  *St  has  been  consecrated  by  some 
rites  or  other." 

III. — Cicero  in  Catilinam,  I.  Chap,  vii/  §18. 

Superiora  ilia,  quamquazn  ferenda  non  fuerunt,  tamen,  ut  potui,  tuli; 
nunc  vero  me  totara  esse  in  metu  propter  unum  te,  quicquid  increpu- 
erit  Catilinam  tiraeri,  nullum  videri  contra  me  consilium  iniri  posse 
quod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat,  non  est  ferendum. 

Superiora  ilia,  "  those  former  acts  of  yours,"  object  of  tnli;  ferenda, 
— the  gerundive  expressing  the  idea  of  propriety  or  necessity  in  an  ad- 
jective form, — "deserving  to  be  borne,"  "endurabl*-;"  «^  with  an  indic- 
ative, "  as"="  as  well  as  I  could." 

Nunc  rero,  a  strong  contrast  of  time,  as  compared  with  superiora. 
The  accusatives  with' infinitives  that  follow, — "  Wf? .  .  .  /^"  '''quicquid 
. . .  iimeri,"'  ^^  nulhim  .  .  .  videri''' — are  all  taken  as  subject  of  est 
ferendum;  this  being  an  impersonal  verb  is  to  be  renden^d  by  "  it" — 
"it  is  not  to  be  endured  that,  etc." — Quicquid  is  an  indefinite  relative, 
corresponding  to  the  English  compound  relative,  having  therefore  a 
two-fold  construction,  with  both  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  (incre^ 
puerit)  and  that  upon  which  it  depends  (timeri);  it  is  subject  of  iw- 
crepuerit,  and  stands  as  a  synecdochical  or  adverbial  accusative  to  ti- 
meri— "Catiline  is  feared  in  regard  to  whatever  has  rustled;"  and,  as 
the  indefinite  relative  is  equivalent  to  a  general  condition  (Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods,  §  60, 1,  2),  it  may  be  rendered  "  if  any  thing  has  rustled 
[at  every  little  rustlej  Catiline  is  feared,"  i,  e,  the  thought  of  Catiline 
coraesinto  my  mind.  Increpuerif  is  subjunctive  as  being  intermediate 
in  indirect  discourse. — Vidari  is  used  personally  in  Latin,  while  its  cor- 
responding verb  in  English,  "ceen,"  is  usually  impersonal:  consilium 
is  therefore  subject  of  videri — "  that  no  design  seems  able  " — "  that  it 
does  not  seem  possible  for  any  design  to  be  entered  into,  etc."  Ab- 
horreat is  in  the  oratio  obliqua,  but  it  would  be  subjunctive  even  in  the 
oratio  recta,  as  expressing  the  result  of  the  heinousness  of  the  design 
— "no  design  so  heinous  as  to  be  inconsistent  with,  etc." 


The  good  disciplinarian  is  not  demonstrative,  easily  surprised,  noisy, 
or  doubtful. 
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SELECTED. 


TWO  TEACHERS. 

Let  us  enter  the  room  where  one  gathers  about  him  more  than  fifty 
of  all  ages.  He  is  certainly  a  plain  looking-man ;  hair  sandy,  inclined 
to  red;  a  freckled  face;  clothes  of  no  fashionable  cut;  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders;  his  manners  not  eng:iging, — and  yet  he  had  evoked  not 
only  order  but  enthusiasm.  We  sit  down  and  watch  the  scene.  A 
class  is  called  upon  to  spell.  There  is  no  noise  or  fuss  made.  One 
takes  the  floor  as  '^head^^  and  calls  out  the  successive  members,  until 
all  are  in  place.  The  words  are  pronounced: — weather,  laurel,  embyro, 
descent,  voyage,  dahlia,  phlox,  guitar,  .are  among  those  we  hear. 
Here  we  see  boys  of  ten  years,  spell  valiantly  with  others  twice  their 
si3^  and  age.  They  try  once,  and  if  they  fail  the  victor  '^goes 
up."  But  what  we  most  admire  is  the  calmness  of  the  master  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  boys  and  girls;  one  seems  to  know  how  to 
stimulate  activity  and  when  it  is  aroused  how  to  use  it.  A  class  in 
reading  comes  on,  and  there  is  good  reading  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  classes.  They  read  naturally.  We  watch  to  see  if  the  master 
will  read,  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  the  class.  Yes,  he  takes  the  verse 
the  pupils  seem  little  to  understand.  It  is  in  the  matchless  '^  Ode  to 
a  Sky  Lark,"  by  Shelley. 

'*  Sound  of  vernal  Bhowers 
'*  On  the  twink1in((  grass 
*'  Bain-awkened  flowers 
**  AH  that  ever  was 
*'  JoyoQs  and  clear  and  fresh  thy  masic  doth  surpass." 

*'Now,  scholars,  we  cannot  read  it  until  we  know  well  the  meaning, 
so  we  will  look  at  some  of  the  words.  There  is  vernal.  This  means 
pertaining  to  spring.  The  showers  of  spring  are  peculiarly  pleasing, 
for  every  living  thing  seems  to  enjoy  it;  the  t'/^ inkling  grass  is  plain 
to  be  seen  if  you  look.  The  rain  weighs  down  the  leaf  and  finally 
becoming  too  heavy  it  rolls  off  and  the  blade  rises  to  be  weighed 
down  again;  this  is  going  on  with  thousands  ot  leaves,  so  that  twink- 
ling beautifully  describes  the  effect;  it  is  very  delightful  to  see.  Then 
the  rain-awakened  flowers — these  are  the  flowers  that  were  tired  and 
faint,  but  bathed  in  the  sweet  shower  are  renewed  in  life  and  beauty; 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  rose  in  which  the  gfnUe  show- 
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ers  have  fallen.  These  three  figures;  sweet  sounds,  glittering  grasses, 
rain-bedewed  flowers — are  the  things  with  which  he  compares  the 
song  of  the  lark — all  these  he  says  the  music  of  the  lark  surpasses." 
A  few  questions  follow.  It  is  plain  that  all  understand  it.  Even  the 
younger  pupils  are  repeating  the  words.  In  fact,  the  teacher,  we  see, 
knows  this  by  heart,  and  it  would  not  be  singular  if  the  pupils  knew 
it  too.  They  evidently  admire  this  poetry.  The  teacher  reads  the 
verse,  and  reads  it  witb  feeling.  He  understands  the  verse  and  in- 
terprets it.  That  is  reading.  The  whole  class  practice  it  over,  and 
then  several  singl}'.  Next  they  recite  the  whole  poem  up  to  this 
point  together,  mainly  without  looking  on  the  book.  Next,  the 
teacher  calls  upon  some  who  can  recite  a  verse  to  rise  and  say  it. 
Each  has  a  verse  and  each  recites.  The  whole  was  evidently  a  com- 
mon and    natural  proceeding. 

Our  teacher  next  drilled  the  whole  school  irom  a  chart,  on  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels,  then  upon  the  consonants.  The  second  reading 
class  was  very  much  like  the  first.  The  third  was  composed  of 
younger  pupils  and  there  was  *here  a  close  questioning  to  see  if  the 
meaning  of  the  words  was  understood  as  well  as  that  of  the  sen- 
tences. While  we  could  not  penetrate  to  the  source  of  this  teacher's 
power,  it  was  pretty  plain  that  he  both  loved  and  understood  his 
work. 

The  other  teacher  we  visited  was  of  a  different  stamp.  He  had  a 
better  school  room  and  better  desks,  and  better-looking  material, 
and  yet  there  was  something  wanting.  The  pupils  recited  their  les- 
sons in  a  mechanical  way  that  showed ''  their  hearts  were  far  away." 
The  teacher  heard  a  spelling  lesson  and  the  spelling  was  fairly  done; 
the  reading  classes  read  in  poetry  and  prose,  but  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  eye  or  feeling  in  the  voice.  The  whole  proceeding  was  destitute 
of  the  true  elements  of  success. 

We  found  ourselves  studying  up  the  case.  We  said  to  ourselves: 
''This  man  would  not  stay  a  day  if  it  were  iiot  for  the  pay;  he  has 
Bolove  for  childhood;  boys  and  girls  have  no  charms  for  him;  most 
all,  doubtless,  are  nuisances.  Their  possibilities  never  strike  him  at 
all.  He  would  never  select '  a  child  and  put  him  in  the  midst  ^  as 
something  to  model  by.  And  again  we  felt  the  responsibility  had 
never  weighed  down  on  this  teacher's  mind.    All  the  task  he  had 
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undertaken  was  the  filling  in  of  certain  pages  of  geography,  gram- 
mar, etc.  Yet  he  was  not  a  bad  man,  he  was  well  dressed,  quite  the 
man  of  fashion. 

We  fell  to  asking  ourselves,  Does  he  read  in  the  Bible? — Does  he 
copy  from  our  Savior?  Does  he  pray  for  these  young  immortals? 
Does  he  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  capabilities?  Does  he  strive  to 
put  their  feet  on  the  Rock?  Does  he  build  up  character?  Are  his 
pupils  fond  of  the  Truth?  Will  they  go  to  the  stake  for  their  opin- 
ions?   And  we  doubted  the  man's  real  permanent  success. 

This  was  years  since.  The  boys  of  each  have  grown  to  manhood. 
The  first  one  is  still  teaching;  one  of  his  pupils  I  saw  the  other  day; 
he  spoke  reverently  of  his  master. — '*  All  I  am,  I  owe  to  him.  I  am 
not  much,  but  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  such  I  shall  remain."  These 
and  many  such  words  lead  me  to  think  that  the  master  lives  in 
his  pupils.  The  second  is  a  real  estate  speculator,  and,  they  say, 
has  made  money.  I  have  seen  one  of  his  pupils  too.  He  is  worldly- 
wise  and  never  refers  to  his  boyhood  days  except  when  he  sees  his 
old  teacher  gathering  more  and  more  goods  about  him.  Then,  he 
says:  *'Egad,  old  Bowman  never  should  have  taught  school;  he  loves 
money  to  well.  He  only  stayed  at  it  until  he  had  laid  by  $1,000. 
We  all  knew  he  would  quit  as  soon  as  he  had  made  some  money.  He 
was  no  man  for  a  teacher." 

And  I  pondered  upon  the  sentence,  "  He  was  no  man  for  a  teacher." 
Are  there  not  a  good  many  who  are  in  the  school  room  temporarily 
and  have  no  solemn  settled  purpose  to  do  good  there — to  impart  the 
noblest  part  of  themselves?  To  which  of  these  groups  do  you  be- 
long?— New  York  School  Journal. 


EDUCATED  LABOR. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  an  educated  wood  sawyer  is  more 
profitable  than  an  uneducated  one.  Education  leads  men  to  make 
roads  around  hills,  when  formerly  they  were  certain  to  go  over  them. 
In  a  thousand  ways,  mental  training  teaches  men  to  work  more  skill- 
fully with  their  hands  than  they  could  without  it.  Science  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  world,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  practical  inventions, 
as  its  mental  discipline.  It  leads  men  to  think  accurately,  observe 
minutely,  and  write  correctly.  Whatever  trains  the  mind,  trains  the 
hand. 
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An  automaton  can  be  made  to  do  many  wonderful  thing?;  so  can 
an  uneducated  man,  but  put  a  mind  in  the  automaton,  and  its  power 
is  greatly  increased:  so  put  educated  [intelligence  into  an  untrained 
mind,  and  its  power  is  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  Our  Agricultural 
Colleges  are  not  valuable  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  purely 
practical  knowledge  they  impart,  as  on  account  of  the  mental  discip- 
line they  give.  Good  scholars  always  make  good  fanners,  even  though 
they  never  held  a  plow.  They  bring  minds  to  their  work.  Whatever 
men  put  their  minds  on  they  will  do  successfully.  Failures  are  caused 
not  so  much  from  causes  beyond  our  control,  as  from  want  of  judg- 
ment and  reason.  He  who  can  not  reason,  can  not  succeed,  and  the 
direct  effect  of  a  thorough  education  is  to  develop  the  reason. 

Governor  Kemper  of  Virginia,  last  August,  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  in  which  he  advocated  these 
views.  He  said:  "The  main  leverage  which  is  to  lift  our  common- 
wealth to  material  greatness  is  labor. 

"All  the  world  knows  that  no  wealth  can  exist  except  as  the 
product  of  labor,  and  the  most  important  and  honorable  of  the  pillars 
which  uphold  the  body  politic  is  labor.  It  is  the  province  of  this  in- 
stitution, teaching  in  the  name  of  the  State,  to  pioneer  the  advance 
of  educated  labor;  to  make  manifest  by  example  the  widely  differing 
capacities  of  intelligent  and  unintelligent  labor;  to  demonstrate  to 
the  understanding  of  all  classes,  how  to  multiply  a  hundred-fold  the 
products  of  labor,  by  summoning  to  its  assistance,  those  grand  factors 
— art  and  applied  science." 

Governor  Kemper  is  right.  Wealth  is  the  reward  of  the  labor  of 
the  mind.  Our  Normal  Schools  can  never  be  purely  professional  by 
teaching  the  "  methods  "  of  instruction  only;  they  must  show  teachers 
how  to  think,  by  teaching  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  Precept  and 
example  must  go  hand  in  hand.  All  good  schools  are  "  normal,"  as 
far  as  they  go.  They  do  not  go  far  enough  to  make  profe33ional 
teachers.  Educated  men  are  not  always  learned  men.  A  good 
memory  may  carry  one  through  a  college  course  with  honor,  but  a 
cultivated  reason  will  be  necessary  to  his  success  in  the  labor  of  life. 
Time  is  too  short  and  precious  to  be  wasted  in  fruitless  labor.  He 
accomplishes  great  results,  who  knows  when  to  strike  most  effective 
blows,  and  it  is  only  by  a  thorough  discipline  of  the  mind,  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  ohifdned.-^National  Teachers^  Monthly. 
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THREE  GREAT  ERRORS. 

We  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  the  title  of  this  article  that 
there  are  only  three  errors  in  school  matters,  but  rather  that  there 
are  three  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  harmful  above  all  others.  With 
the  hope  that  the  consideration  of  these  may  prove  beneficial,  we  will 
briefly  call  attention  to  them. 

1.  The  practice  of  sending  children  to  school  at  too  early  an  age. 
We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  often  of 
great  assistance,  to  some  parents,  to  send  their  little  ones  to  school  at 
the  early  age  of  four  or  five  years.  But  in  this  wise?  Is  it  of  any 
real  benefit  to  the  children  or  to  the  schools?  We  think  not,  and 
more  than  this,  we  think  it  a  positive  injury  to  both.  As  our  public 
schools  are  generally  organized,  each  teacher  has  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  good  order  and  quietness  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
school.  The  little  ones  must  sit  still.  And  what  a  hardship  it  is  for 
little  four-year-old  boys  or  girls  to  sit  still!  Watch  them  at  home! 
How  active  they  are!  How  full  of  life  and  motion!  How  "  brimful! " 
of  fun  and  play!  From  morning  till  evening,  unless  asleep,  they  are 
moving  about,  as  full  of  activity  as  a  humming-bird,  affording  about 
as  good  an  illustration  of  perpetual  motion  as  can  be  found.  They 
were  made  to  be  thus  active  and  buoyant.  Their  proper  physical 
growth  and  development  call  for  this  constant  locomotion. 

Now,  how  unwise,  not  to  say  cruel,  it  is  to  take  such  little  ones, 
and  confine  them  to  the  dull  monotony  and  exacting  discipline  of  the 
school  room.  They  are  too  young  to  study  or  to  comprehend  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  sent  to  school.  And  yet  for  nearly  three  hours 
each  half  day,  with  but  brief  cessation  or  change,  they  are  compelled 
to  sit  ^^  bolt  upright  ^^  and  still.  Is  it  strange  that  they  often  acquire 
a  positive  dislike  of  school,  and  all  that  pertams  to  it,  before  they  are 
old  enough,  in  any  proper  sense,  to  comprehend  the  true  design  of 
schools? 

If  children  can  be  properly  cared  for  at  home,  their  best  good  and 
that  of  the  schools  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  school  age  com- 
menced at  seven  rather  than  four;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
child  who  commences  school  at  the  age  of  seven  will  be  further  advanced 
at  the  age  of  twelve  than  the  child  who  entered  school  at  the  age  of 
four  or  five  years.    Are  we  not  correct?    If  so,  what  a  loss  of  time, 
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and  whafc  privations  and  hardships  are  experienced  when  children  are 
sent  thus  early  to  school !  Of  course  our  remarks  have  reference  solely 
to  our  common  schools  as  usually  organized  and  conducted.  To  schools 
of  the  kindergarten  order,  children  may  profitably  be  sent  at  a  very 
early  age. 

2.  Children  often  have  too  many  studies  while  in  school.  The 
true  object  of  schools,  or  education,  is  of  a  disciplinary  nature.  Pu- 
pils, if  properly  trained,  are  to  be  taught  to  think,  to  examine,  to  in- 
vestigate. It  is  more  important  that  they  pursue  a  single  branch  un- 
derstandingly  and  thoroughly,  than,  that  they  attend  to  a  half  dozen 
branches  carelessly  or  imperfectly.  It  is  too  often  true  that  the  time 
and  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  given  to  the  formal  learning  of 
the  text  of  the  books;  and  in  many  cases  the  attention  of  pupils  is 
required  for  so  many  different  studies  that  they  cannot  thoroughly 
learn  any  one.  We  claim  that  if  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  manner  ol  learning  and  reciting,  and  the  number  of  branches  di- 
minished, better  results  would  be  secured.  The  great  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  t?ach  his  pupils  how  to  learn,  and  how  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge. 

3.  Pupils  graduate  from  school  at  too  early  an  age.  Too  many  of 
our  youth  terminate  their  school  course  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years.  This  is  certainly  unwise.  They  leave  school  just  when 
they  are  best  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  and  most  intelligent  pro- 
gress, and  when  they  are  best  able  to  grasp,  with  the  clearest  compre- 
hension, the  studies  pursued.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  most  cases, 
more  real  improvement  and  mental  development  will  be  manifested 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  than  in  any  four  preceding 
ye^rs.  Professional  men  seldom  finish  their  studies  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-four  years,  and  yet  many  of  our  youth  who 
hope  to  become  useful  and  valuable  members  of  the  community,  leave 
their  studies  rtt  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years.  Ought  not  parents 
and  teachers  to  unite  in  their  efforts  to  discountenance  the  practice, 
now  so  common,  of  leaving  school  at  an  early  age?  If  pupils  who 
are  to  engage  in  business,  in  manufacturing,  or  in  farming,  could  be 
induced  to  remain  in  school  until  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  how  much  it  would  contribute  to  their  future  success  and  hap- 
piness, and  how  great  would  the  benefit  be  to  the  community!  May 
we  not  hope  for  some  chanee  in  the  three  particulars  to  which  we 
have  thus  briefly  alluded? — Ifew  England  Journal  of  EducaiUm. 
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OPINIONS. 

LEGALITY  OP  DISTRICT — POWERS  OF  DISTRICT. 

Q.  A  district  was  formed  in  May  last,  elected  officers  and  voted  a 
tax  to  build  a  school-house  and  support  a  school,  which  was  done.  Only 
the  clerk  however  filed  an  acceptance.  At  the  annual  meeting  no 
clerk  was  re-elected.  Now  the  director  claims  there  is  no  district,  and 
refuses  to  act.    How  is  it? 

A.  The  district  still  exists,  but.  you  seem  to  be  without  any  legal 
organization.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  town  board  should  call 
a  meeting,  as  provided  in  section  4,  that  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict may  be  restored. 

Q.  A  joint  district  was  altered,  in  1868,  but  no  order  for  alteration 
can  be  found  in  file,  except  in  one  of  the  two  towns.  What  is  the 
remedy — must  the  supervisors  be  called  out? 

A.  The  existence  of  the  one  order  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
alteration  was  duly  made.  A  certified  copy  of  the  order  may  be  made 
and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  other  town.  This  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  parties. 

Q.  A  notice  was  served  that  it  was  proposed  to  attach  a  certain 
piece  of  land  to  another  district,  but  the  supervisors  attached  more 
than  this.    Was  the  action  legal? 

A.  The  notice  was  not  in  the  usual  form,  but  if  the  boards  of  the 
districts  were  present  and  did  not  object,  the  alteration  was  legal.  If 
either  board  did  not  attend,  the  attachment  of  more  land  than  was 
mentioned  in  the  notice  is  not  necessarily  invalid,  but  might  perhaps 
be  sufficient  ground  for  appeal. 

Q.  Our  school-house  is  worthless — gone  up.  The  district  won't 
build;  can  it  be  compelled  to  do  so? 

A.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  this.  If  the  district  goes  long  without 
school,  it  should  be  extinguished.    (Sec.  16.) 

Q.  The  district  voted  that  the  board  should  not  hire  any  one  living 
in  the  district;  is  the  board  not  bound  by  the  vote? 

A.  No,the  district  has  no  such  power;  the  board  is  not  bound  by 
the  vote,  but  might  do  well  to  heed  it. 
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Q.  At  a  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  we  voted  to 
enlarge  the  school-house,  and  to  instruct  the  board  to  let  the  contract; 
but  three-fourths  of  the  voters  were  not  notified;  was  the  action  legal? 

A.  It  was  legal,  if  you  voted  no  tax;  to  do  that,  three-fourths  must 
be  notified. 

POWERS  OP  THE  BOARD. 

Q.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  large  boys  to  carry  in  wood  for 
the  janitor;  can  the  board  require  this,  under  a  rule? 

A.  No,  this  exceeds  their  powers  under  Section  62.  If  they  could 
require  this,  they  could  require  them  also  to  saw  and  split  it.  The 
exercise  wouldn't  hurt  them,  but  it  must  be  done  voluntarily. 

Q,  Can  the  board  contract  to  pay  for  building  a  school-house  be- 
it  is  finished,  and  would  it  be  legal  for  the  treasurer  to  pay  an  order 
to  that  effect,  before  the  house  is  done? 

A.  No  such  contract  should  be  made;  no  such  order  should  be 
drawn;  both  acts  are  to  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  powers  given  to  the 
board.  The  treasurer  should  refuse  to  pay  such  order.  It  might  not 
be  unreasonable  to  draw  and  pay  an  order  in  part  compensation, 
if  the  contractor  needed  it,  the  work  being  first  examined  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Q.  Can  the  board  hire  a  young  person,  one  of  the  pupils,  who  holds 
no  sort  of  certificate,  as  an  assistant  teacher  and  pay  her  wages? 
A.  Such  hiring  and  payment  is  unlawful.    (Sections  42,  134,  136. 
Q.  Can  the  board  extend  the  school  a  month,  there  being  money 
on  hand? 

A.  Not  if  the  district  fixed  the  term,  it  being  not  less  than  five 
months.  If  an  additional  month  is  wanted,  the  district  must  vote  it 
at  a  special  meeting. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  we,  the  clerk  and  director,  have 
been  accustomed  to  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  treasurer  turns  the  order  over  to  the  district  treas- 
urer in  place  of  so  much  money,  but  our  new  treasurer  refuses  to 
receive  it  and  demands  the  money?  Is  he  right? 

A.  There  is  no  warrant  for  your  drawing  your  order  on  the  town 
treasurer,  and  none  for  him  to  pay  it.  Your  treasurer  is  right,  and  it 
will  be  best  to  arrange  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  follow  the  law  in 
future. 
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RIGHTS   OF  TEACHERS. 

Q.  I  was  sick  for  a  time,  and  on  recovery,  was  refused  permission 
to  finish  the  school.    Have  I  right  to? 

A.  If  the  time  has  not  expired  when  the  school  was  to  close,  yoa 
have  au  equitable  right  to  teach  till  that  time  ai'rives.  You  cannot 
compel  the  district  to  continue  the  school  longer  than  that,  as  it 
might  be  against  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  was  supoenaed  twice  to  attend  court,  during  a  term  of  four 
months  school  contracted  for,  and  now  the  district  don't  want  the 
time  made  up.    Have  I  a  right  to  make  up  four  months? 

A.  Not  without  the  consent  of  the  other  contracting  party.  The 
same  principle  governs  as  in  the  previous  case. 

POWERS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  order  new  seats,  where  they  are 
much  needed? 

A    This  may  be  considered  as  within  his  power,  under  Sec.  92. 

Q.  Our  new  superintendent  calls  upon  teachers  who  hold  certificates 
to  be  re-examined.    Can  he  do  this? 

A.  Yes,  under  Section  105.  Being  a  new  superintendent,  he  wishes 
to  judge  for  himself  how  well  qualified  the  holders  of  certificates 
^  are  to  teach.  This  is  not  a  bad  sign  for  the  schools  or  for  good  teach- 
ers.    Still  he  might  push  the  measure  too  far. 

Q.  Can  a  superintendent  be  required  to  endorse  certificates  from 
other  counties? 

A.  He  has  no  power  to  endorse.  As  to  the  matter  of  conferring 
authority  to  teach,  the  act  if  done  is  invalid. 

DIVISION  OF  FREE  HIGH-SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  If  a  town  which  has  established  a  free  high-school  is  divided, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  high-school  district? 

A.  It  simply  becomes  a  joint  high-school  district,  as  in  the  simi- 
lar case  of  an  ordinary  district,  but  it  comes  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  as  to  a  joint  high-school  district. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES  IN  CITIES. 

Q.  What  is  the  force  of  state  certificates  in  a  city  whose  charter 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  city  superintendent  to  ^'examine  all  appli- 
cants for  teacher's  licenses." 

A.  A  state  certificate  "  shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  pub- 
lic school  in  any  city,  town  or  shool  district  of  this  state  without 
any  further  examination  by  any  city  or  county  superintendent  or 
board  whatsoever."  Holders  of  state  certificates  would  not  be  appli- 
cants for  licenses  in  any  city  or  county,  because  not  needina:  them, 
and  it  must  be  held  that  tbe  intent  of  the  law  is  to  supersede  all 
other  examinations. 
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LAWS  OF  1877. 

Tile  following  enactments  were  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  first  forbids  school  officers  and  teachers  to  act  as  agents 
for  school-books  and  stationery.  It  i»  commented  upon  under  the 
editorial  head.  The  second  admits  persons  of  foreign  birth,  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  the  public  schools.  The  third  adds  a  section 
to  the  free  high  school  law,  which  enables  high-schools  already  ^Wgan- 
ized  and  established^'  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  law. 


CHAPTER  172-Laws  of-  1877. 

81CT10K 1.  From  and  after  the  pmsmge  and  publication  of  thifl  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
Any  eonntv  superintendent,  or  any  cfficer  or  teacher  of  any  public  school  district  or  public-- 
lehool  ID  this  state,  to  act  in  any  manner,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  agent  or  solicitor  for 
the  sale  of  stationery  or  of  any  school  book  or  books. 

Sbctiox  2.  Any  person  riolatinf  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  oonriotion  thereof  before 
uy  eourt  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  his  or 
ber  school  district,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

f^RCTioH  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  publication. 

(Pablished  March  20, 1877.) 


CHAPTER  184,  Laws  op  1877. 

Whenever  any  person  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  residing  in  any  school 
awtriet  shall  apply  to  the  school  board  of  such  district,  or  city,  for  admission  to  the  public  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  more  proficient  in  the  English  language,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
sneh  board,  m  their  di^erKi on,  to  admit  such  person  to  any  public  school  under  their  control, 
free  of  tuition,  when  in  their  judgment  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  accommodation  and  in- 
stmetioD  of  the  pupils  of  school  age  residing  in  such  district  or  city. 

(Published  March  17, 1877. 


CHAPTER  24^Laws  of  1877. 

81CT10N 1.  Chapter  323,  of  the  laws  of  1875,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  sectioih 
nambeied  17,  that  shall  read  as  follows:  Section  17.  Every  free  high  school  heretofore  organized 
And  e!<tahlished  inthis  state,upon  coinplyingwith  the  provisions  of  said  act  so  far  as  applicable  and 
making  through  the  secretary  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  board  or  officers  having  the  manage- 
nentand  control  of  the  afiiairs  of  fuch  high  school:*,  a  report  in  ^  riting  *o  the  Superintendent  of 
PaUie  Instruction  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  October  in  any  year  of  such  facts  relating  to 
kQch  hjgh  schoola  as  said  Superintendent  shall  require,  which  shall  include  the  number  of  weeks 
SQch  high  school  has  been  maintained  during  the  previous  year,  the  whole  amount  expended 
for  its  support  during  such  year,  the  amount  paid  for  instruction  therein,  the  number  of  pupila-. 
sttendingthe  saae.  and  also  the  average  attendance,  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  share  in 
ud  to  have  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  conferred  by  this  chapter  upon  high  schools  estab-- 
lished  under  this  act,  and  if  such  high  schol  not  established  under  this  act  has  been  maintained 
for  at  least  thirteen  weeks  in  such  year  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  state  one  half  the 
Sfflonnt  actually  expended  for  instruction  in  raid  school,  not  however  exceeding  five  hundred! 
dollars,  in  any  one  year,  to  any  such  high  school  or  schools;  provided  iowtver^  that  in  case  suchi 
high  school  district  contains  a  larger  population  than  three  thousand,  to  be  determined  by  tho^ 
Isit  national  or  state  census,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for- 
ssch  additional  three  thousand  of  such  population:  and  provided  further tih%i  no  such  high 
sefaool  district  shall  be  entitled  to  such  aid,  unless  the  appropriation  or  expenditure  for  such 
nigh  school,  has  been  exclusive  of  the  amounts  re<)uired  to  be  expended  for  common  school  pur-^ 
poses;  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  carefully  examine  such  reports,  and 
ne  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such  action  in  behalf  of  and  concerning  the  same,  and 
SBchhi«h  school  orschooIs,as  is  required  of  them  respectively  by  the  provisions  of  section  thir- 
teen, of  this  ehapter  eoneeming  high  schools  created  or  organised  under  the  authority  of  thia 
set,  and  all  eitica  which  embraee  two  or  more  school  districts  or  parts  of  districts  organized  and 
fovemed  as  districts  are  in  towns  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  conferred  unon  towna 
and  upon  the  districts  therein  by  seetion  2  of  said  ehapter  323  of  the  general  laws  of  1873. 

3-Vol.  VJI  No.  4. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  State  Superintendent  recently  received  the  following  letter  which  will  be  read 
witli  intereHt.    The  rich  men  among  our  readers  will  please  not  all  speak  at  once: 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  28,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — Knowing  your  interest  in  matters  of  education,  we  make  bold  to  address 
you  tlieae  lines  in  regard  to  a  subject  which  may  be  of  some  interest. 

As  you  may  perhaps  know,  there  is  an  expedition  about  to  start  this  year,  composed 
of  Professors  from  difierent  colleges  with  a  limited  number  of  students.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  is  to  make  collections  in  Natural  History.  The  party  will  be  absent 
two  years  and  will  spend  the  time  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  A  vessel  is  to 
be  chartered  and  ample  opportunities  offered  for  collection  and  preservation  of 
specimens. 

Now,  would  it  be  possible  to  interest  any  wealthy  man  or  company  of  men  of  your 
State  in  this  expedition,  so  that  a  person  could  be  sent  with  the  party  and  have  the 
collection  he  makes,  or  at  any  rate,  a  lai^  portion  of  it,  considered  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  money  advanced  to  send  him?  The  collection  might  ba  divided  into  typical 
collections  and  given  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  is  the  Steere  collection  here.  It 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  form  a  large  private  collection. 

The  vessel  will  visit  the  regions  visited  by  Wallace  and  other  travelers,  as  well  as 
-points  never  before  visited  by  naturalists.  Each  member  of  the  party  collects  all  that 
he  can  and  has  all  that  he  collects. 

Now,  could  you  give  us  your  assistance  in  finding  some  wealthy  man  in  your  State 
who  would  be  willing  to  assist  us?  We  have  devoted  some  years  to  collection  and  study 
in  Natural  History,  and  can  give  abundunt  reference  as  to  our  ability  and  trustworthi- 
ness.   We  expect  to  be  under  Prof.  Steere  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

If  but  one  could  be  sent  by  some  one  from  your  State,  application  could  be  made  to 
•some  other  State  for  the  other.  It  is  better  for  two  or  three  to  collect  together,  as  the 
work  could  be  better  systematized  and  more  accomplished.  It  is  expected  that  the  ex- 
;f>ense8will  be  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  for  the  entire  trip  for  each  individual. 
This  will  cover  everything  and  enable  ns  to  hire  all  necessary  assistance. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  some  articles  on  the  subject  inserted  in  the  educa- 
<tional  journals  of  your  State? 

Hoping  to  hear  soon  from  you  on  the  subject,  we  take  pleasure  in  transcribing 

•ourselves,  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

Frank  H.  Kimball, 

Dave  N.  De  Tarr, 

Ann  Arbor,  AUch. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION  IN  CANADA. 

prhe 'following  letter  from  Dr.  Hodgini  shows  two  facts  in  the  generally  admirable 
educational  system  of  Ontario,  vis:  (1)  There  is  in  that  province  a  partially  developed 
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plan  of  government  ownership  and  piiblication  of  text-bookg.  (2)  This  plan  has  not 
proved  satisfactory,  and  the  authorities  are  seeking  something  belter.  It  is  certain  that 
Canadian  school  books  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  used  in  the  United  States.] 

Education  Office,  Education  Department  for  Ontario.  ) 

Toronto,  March  6,  1877.  j 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  thb  department  is  about  dealing  with  the 
question  of  school  text-books,  and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from  you  the  result  of  your 
experience,  and  any  other  information  on  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  the  department  has  hitherto  been  to  approve  of  no  text-book  the 
copy-right  of  which  was  not  transferred  to  the  Province — a  year  or  more  exclusive  sale 
being  secured  to  the  original  publisher  or  author,  or  a  small  royalty  allowed  on  future 
Rales.  On  either  of  these  conditions  the  book  is  allowed  to  be  printed  by  any  person 
wlio  would  enter  into  the  necessary  bonds  on  the  subject. 

Any  information  or  suggestion  which  you  can  give  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully 
received.        I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  George  Hodgins, 

DepUy  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Lancaster,  Wis.,  April  2, 1877. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  very  able  report  on  ^'  A  State 
System  of  Education,' '  which  appeared  in  the  February  No.  of  the  Journal.  I  readi- 
ly see  the  force  and  fairness  of  all  the  criticisms  made,  and  agree  with  nearly  all  the 
recommendations  offered.  I  must,  however,  acknowle<lge  that  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand recommendation  (3),  relative  to  County  Superintendents.  I  fail  to  reconcile  the 
two  phrases,  ^'  during  the  pleasure  of  the  same,'*  and,  "  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.''  Moreover,!  should  be  pleased  to  know  the  views  of  the  committee  on  re-appoint- 
ment of  County  Superintendents. 

If  you  will  overlook  my  obtuseness  and  elucidate  this  matter  you  will  favor  one  who 

is  in  full  sympathy  with  all  efforts  made  to  improve  our  State  system  of  education. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  Davies. 

[The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  County  Superintendents  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  should  *^  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  same,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,''  means  that  the  superintendents 
should  be  removable  for  cause,  by  the  appointing  power,  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fixed  term  of  three  years.  There  are  good  reasons  why  the  appointment  should 
be  for  a  fixed  term,  although  re-appointment,  in  case  of  faithful  and  effiaent  officers, 
oc^ht  to  be  the  rule  governing  the  Board.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee. — 
Ese.] 
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GERMAN  DISTRICTS. 

Office  County  Suferintekdent, ,  Wk.,  Feb.  15,  1877. 

Bear  Sib: — ^The  German  schools  in  mv  oountj  have  always  been  a  problent  to  me 
and  one  I  have  never  been  able  to  solve  satisfactorily.  All  I  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 
reach  an  approximate  result.  I  have  several  districts  composed  entirely  of  Germans, 
a  few  where  there  are  only  from  one  to  four  families  of  Americans.  The  Germans  be- 
ing, as  you  know,  an  exclusive  race,  especially  tenacious  of  their  religious  tenets,  their 
children  hearing  nothing  bat  German,  are  unable  to  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree,  and  many  not  at  all.  This  renders  it  neces- 
sary— if  we  have  any  school  in  these  districts — to  employ  a  person  yrho  can  speak  the 
German  language,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  Americans  who  understand  the  language 
— at  the  prices  thev  can  pay— w^e  have  been  of  necessity  compelled  to  employ  Germans. 

Now,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  not  as  much  is  done  in  the  English  language  as 
ought  to  be  done,  and  knowing,  an  I  do,  that  these  Germans  keep  more  school  than  the 
Americans,  that  their  children  attend  more  days,  and  that  they  take  greater  interest  than 
do  our  countrymen,  the  question  presented  itself  in  this  manner  to  me:  Shall  I,  by  my 
action,  kill  these  schools,  create  a  feeling  against  the  common  school  system,  and  cause 
the  establishment  of  private  schools;  or  shall  I  take  what  I  can  get,  knowing  that  the 
next  generation— after  the  old  stock  is  out  of  the  way,  and  they  come  to  associate  more 
with  us — will  work  into  English  schools  entirely?  Shall  I  cut  off  the  only  chance  they 
have  to  learn  a  little  of  English?  They  can  and  will  establish  and  maintain  private 
schools  unless  a  proper  course  b  taken.  If  J  can  get  nothing  more,  is  not  an  educated 
German  better  than  an  ignorant  one,  even  if  he  is  educated  only  in  German?  I  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  licensing  such  Germans  as  can  speak  the  English  language  so  as  to 
be  understood ;  and  in  ray  visits  I  find  my  course  has  been  the  most  judicious.  I  find 
pupils  reading  well  in  the  third  reader;  I  find  the  best  pupils  in  geography;  I  find 
good  writers  and  good  mathematicians;  I  find  well  behaved  boys  and  girls,  and  I  wish 
I  might  always  find  these  things  in  all  of  my  English  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  public 
money  may  be  sometimes  appropriated  for  a  school  that  might  not  be  exactly  a  I^gal 
school,  but  I  know  it  is  used  to  the  best  advantage  under  the  drcumstances. 

Kcspectfully  yours,  — .  — .  . 

[Necessity  knows  no  law.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent 
in  particular  cases.  The  reasoning  and  practice  of  this  correspondent  appear  correct. 
Time  will  assuredly  bring  the  results  desired. — Eds.] 


INSTITUTE  AT  SUN  PRAIRIE. 

Door  Creek,  Wis.,  March  25, 1877. 
Messrs.  SEikRiNO  and  Pradt: — Our  institute  opened  the  19th  inst.  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  45  and  steadily  increased  till  we  reached  an  even  100.  Of  these  40  were  males, 
and  60  females.  Average  daily  attendance  95,  with  but  few  cases  of  tardiness.  Sixty- 
three  have  been  teaching  during  the  past  year,  while  the  remamder  are  preparing  to 
enter  the  field  at  an  early  day.  Fifty  had  previously  attended  Institutes.  Prof.  Mc- 
Gregor exprened  himself  at  well  pleased  with  the  attendance  and  the  woric  done  by 
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the  members.     At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Kood,  principal  of  the  Sun  Prairie 

school,  the  members  extended  their  thanks  to  the  Prof.,  m  shape  of  a  yerj  fine  picture, 

purchased  of  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  of  Madison.    The  onlj  regret  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 

en  was  that  the   Institute  was  not  to  continue  another  week.    At  our  next  we  shall 

ask  for  two  weekii  or  more. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

A.  K.  Ames. 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  BILL. 

After  the'pubiication  of  the  ^^  Educational  Responses,"  reprinted  in  our  leading  arti- 
cle, a  large  number  of  letters  of  similar  tenor  continued  to  be  received  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  We  make  room  for  two  or  three  which  are  specially  valuable  and 
interesting,  as  coming  from  the  highest  sources: 

FROM  HON.  J.  G.  MCMYNK,  FJRMEB  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN8TBUCTTON. 

Racine,  Wis.,  March  17.  1877. 
Bon.  Edieard  Searing: 

My  Dear  Sir — When  the  preposterous  nonsenue,  embodied  in  a  bill  for  a  law  to 
make  the  State  the  publisher  of  school  boolu,  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
I  did  not  suppose  that  such  a  proposition  would  receive  a  dozen  votes,  if  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays.  I  was  disposed  to  think  that  you  had  shown  a  want  of  dincretion  by 
formally  noticing  the  absurdity.  1  find,  however,  that  you  knew  more  about  the  Legis- 
lature than  I  did,  and  that  vour  circular  of  the  2l8t  ult.  was  called  for  by  the  interests 
of  education. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  ignonint  of  the  vagaries,  in  which  well-meaning  men  will  in- 
dulge in  connection  with  matters  of  an  educational  character,  but  I  must  say  that  this 
idea  of  the  State  publishing  our  text-books  is  the  strangest  to  which  my  attention  has 
yet  been  drawn.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  met  by  argnmcnt.  It  was  never  reas- 
oned into  any  mind  possessed  of  common  sense,  therefore  it  cannot  be  reasoned  out. 
It  is  one  of  thos^j  hallucinations  that  must  be  endured  until  contempt  and  ridicule  shall 
dispel  it.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  petty  jobbery,  the  corruption, 
the  disregard  of  local  school  government,  the  endless  waste  of  money  and  books  which 
would  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  proposed  measure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  hardly  necessary.  The  hard  common  sense  of  our  people  will  skiver  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  make  its  appearance  again  in  our  legislative  halls.  I  know  you  can 
point  to  Minnesota,  and  say,  we  cannot  trust  the  common  sense  of  the  people — but  I 
say  we  can.    I  predict  that  Minnesota  will  repeal  the  law  next  winter. 

I  am  very  truly,  yours, 

Jno.  G.  McMtnn. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  CHAPIN,  BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

Beloit.  March  3,  1877. 
Prof.  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent: 

Deab  Sir: — I  was  not  an  uninterested  observer  of  the  school  book  controversy.  I 
looked  over  the  bill  as  brought  into  the  Legislature  with  some  care.  That  the  State 
should  undertake  to  set  up  a  book-publishing  estublishment  is  so  at  variance  with  accept- 
ed principles  of  political  economy,  and  involves  such  restrictions  on  the  freedom     o 
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private  judgment  and  on  the  changes  necesflaiy,  if  oar  schools  are  to  keep  in  line  with 
the  advancement  of  science  and  learning  in  the  future,  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  measure 
could  find  little  support.  I  was  surprised  that  so  many  sensible  men  were  blinded  to 
its  meaning  and  bearing.  The  measure  has  failed  now>  but  there  are  signs  that  it  may 
be  brought  up  and  pushed  again  hereafter.  [  am  with  jou  in  your  seasonable  opposi- 
tion to  it  now  and  always.    Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  Chapin. 

FROM  HON.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  FORMER  SUPtSRIHTEKDEMT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Ohicaoo,  March,  5,  1877. 
Dear  Sir:— As  one  still  interested  in  Wisconsin  schools,  permit  me  to  express  my 
thanks  for  your  manly  and  unanswerable  aigument  against  State  uniformity  in  text- 
books.   See  my  first  report  for  evidence  of  my  sincerity  in  this  matter.    Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  PiCKARD. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  VENTILATION. 

[Having  heard  that  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  method  of  ventilating  school-rooms 
had  been  devised  by  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Sheboygan,  the  State  Superintendent  sent 
him  a  card  requesting  a  description  of  the  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  and  of  the  schools  generally.  We  trust  Mr.  Harvey  will  excuse  us  for 
printing  the  following  response.  Although  not  intended  for  publication  it  is  of  too  much 
interest  to  be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  The  writer  is  entirely  correct  in  his  be- 
lief that  *^  the  fruit  of  brain  labor  is  as  much  a  man's  property  as  the  fruits  of  manual 
labor.''  We  hope  he  will  secure  a  patent  for  and  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  device. 
If  he  has  solved  the  hitherto  unsolved  question  of  cheap  and  effective  ventilation  for 
school  buildings  he  deserves  the  wealth  of  Vanderbilt  and  the  fame  of  Stevenson. — ^Eds.J 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  March  19,  1877. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Your  card,  asking  me  to  prepare  for  the  Journal  an  article  on  *^  cheap 
ventilation,''  is  at  hand.  I  believe  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  cheap  ventilation  so 
far  as  to  make  it  possible  to  ventilate  any  school-room  in  the  conntrv,  having  windows 
on  more  than  one  side  of  it,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

By  "cheap  ventilation,"  I  do  not  meanjE7oor  ventilation^  but  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  air,  without  making  it  necessary  for  pupils  to  sit  in  draughts  of  cold  air.  With  thli 
seciu^  at  the  cost  mentioned  above,  I  think  the  problem  is  solved — is  it  not? 

Until  this  winter,  not  a  school-room  in  the  city  has  been  prop3rIy  ventilated.  In  sev- 
eral rooms  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  in  this  direction.  The  only  possible 
way  of  ventilating  was  by  raising  or  lowering  the  windows.  W^hen  this  was  done,  stroi^ 
draughts  of  cold  air  came  in  upon  the  children.and  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  con- 
stantly taking  cold.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens  laid  the  matter  before  the 
School  Board  and  said  they  must  take  their  children  from  school  unless  the  matter  was 
remedied.  ^ 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  subject  of  ventilation  and  try- 
ing to  devise  some  appliance  for  ventilating  rooms  already  built,  in  the  construction  of 
which  no  attention  had  been  given  to  the  matter — or  at  most  not  enough  to  be  of  any 
value.    Last  fall  my  ideas  began  to  take  definite  form,  and  I  b^gan  experimenting  upoB 
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one  of  oar  rooms.  The  experiment  succeeded  flo  well  that  on  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  the  appliance  they  arran^  with  me  at  once  to  apply  it  to  thirteen  of  the 
tchoolf  rooms  in  the  city.  Since  then,  not  a  word  of  complaint  has  been  heard  from 
parents  whose  children  attend  school  in  any  of  thef<e  rooms,  and  the  testimony  of  every 
Uaeker  is,  that  there  is  now  no  trouble  in  securing  good  ventilation.  My  own  obnervation^ 
ifi,  than  in  rooms  which  I  never  entered  before,  without  thinking  of  the  black  hole  oC 
Calcutta,  I  now  invariably  find  the  air  pure  and  wholesome  and  no  draughts  coming- 
Qpoii  the  children.    Thus  much  as  to  the  cheapness  and  desirableness  of  the  invention. 

Believing  that  the  fruit  of  brain  b-bor  is  as  much  a  man's  property  as  the  fruits  of 
manual  labor,  and  thinking  that  my  invention  might  be  of  some  value  to  me  financially, 
if  I  could  secure  it  for  myself,  I  have  made  application  for  a  patent.  I  do  not  know 
bat  my  view  of  the  case  may  be  a  sordid  one,  but  I  notice  that  it  is  about  the  view  taken 
by  authors  of  text-books,  and  in  fact,  by  mankind  generally.  I  notice  too  that  what 
costs  people  nothing  is  not  usually  thought  much  of,  and  believe  that  a  school  board 
williqg  to  apply  a  ventilator,  if  told  how  to  do  it,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum 
for  having  the  article  furnished  them  ready  made.    Am  I  right? 

Now,  as  to  the  paper  for  the  Journal.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  hardly  think  I 
should  be  doing  myself  justice  in  making  the  invention  public  property  until  I  know 
whether  or  not  I  secure  the  patent — especially  as  I  already  have  a  very  liberal  oflfer  for 
a  half  interest  in  the  patent,  if  granted.  Whether  I  secure  the  .patent  or  not,  I  shall 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  ventilator  in  due  time  and  the  Journal  shall  have, 
the  firat  opportunity  of  describing  it. 

With  the  above  facts  before  you,  I  skould  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  (he  value  of 
the  invention,  and  of  my  course  in  applying  for  a  patent. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  Dow  Harvey- 

HISTORY  AND  GRAMMAR. 

In  answer  to  the  teacher  who  wanted  to  know  about  Goodrich's  History,  I  would  say 
I  have  used  it  and  thought  well  of  it  at  the  time,  but  now  consider  it  far  isurpassed  by 
**  Barnes'  Brief'  and  ^^  Swinton's  Condensed.''  The  former  is  fuller  and  more  interest- 
ing in  style;  the  latter,  for  facts,  figures,  and  dates,  heads  the  list. 

Barnes'  is  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co  ,  Swintox's  by  Harper  Bros.        W.  J. 

In  the  sentence  ^^  AVashington  was  buried  near  the  Potomac,"  I  think  near  is  a  prep- 
osition, and  Potomac  in  the  objective  case,^K>bject  of  relation  expressed  by  near. 

Webster  says  near  is  an  adjective,  abverb,  verb,  and  a  preposition,  with  which  Clark. 
agrees,  and  the  latter  calls  near  a  prepositiou  in  the  sentence  ^'  We  live  near  the 
spring." 

In  the  sentence  ^^  What  time  he  took  orders  doth  not  appear,"  is  not  time  the  subject? 

The  author  of  the  Grammar  in  which  it  is  given  says  Ae  took  orders,  etc.^jB  the 
mbject.  W.  J. 

[We  agree  with  W.  J.  on  all  points  except  the  last.  Neither  he  nor  "  the  author  of 
the  Grammar  "  correctly  gives  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Who  will  send  us  a  brie£ 
aad  eonvinting  statement  of  the  trutli? — Eds.  J 
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NOTICE. 


We  Bhall  hart)  to  send  a  bill  for  $1.25,  in  the  May  namber,  to  those  who  hate 
previously  paid  the  $1.10,  for  1877. 


TWO  TEXT-BOOK  SCHEMES. 

We  hope  every  reader  of  the  Journal — ^whether  teacher  or  school  officer — will 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  peruse  the  history  of  the  ^^  Text-Book  Conspiracy,''  given  in 
this  itfsue.  As  said  last  month,  we  believe  the  interests  of  education  and  the  interests 
of  honest  government  alike  require  that  the  information  given  in  this  history  should  be 
circulated  and  known  everywhere  throughout  the  State. 

If  any  one  interest  should  be  jealously  guarded  by  the  people  and  kept  from  selfijih 
«ndR,  from  partisanship  and  damagogism,  it  is  their  educational  system—the  only  guar- 
anty of  their  tnist  in  free  government.  Thus  far,  in  the  North,  the  public  school  sjrs- 
tems  have  been  singularly  free  from  the  influences  mentioned.  By  common  conseut, 
they  have  been  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  State  school  funds  have 
been  sacredly  preserved.  Free  education  has  been  secured  for  all  chisses  in  all  sections. 
The  extreme  of  local  independence  in  administration  has  been  maintained. 

Just  now,  almost  for  the  firnt  time,  Iv  p  everal  Northern  States,  serious  and  simulta- 
neous attempts  have  been  made  by  designing  men  to  introduce  an  important  change  in 
the  educational  system.  It  is  said  by  them  that  the  principle  of  local  independence,  in 
respect  to  one  necessary  item  of  school  apparatus,  is  injurious, — ^that  the  interests  of 
the  people  demand  a  complete  change  here.  These  men  ask  that  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, local  independence  in  the  selection  and  use  of  text-books — ^by  far  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  school  appliances — should  be  taken  from  the  people,  as  incompetent  to 
«afely  retain  it.  They  ask  that  the  selection  of  books  should  be  given  to  a  small  central 
board  or  commission,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  the  boo!is,  or  the  furnishing  of  them, 
or  both,  should  be  given — to  themtelvet!  O,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  such  disinterested 
philanthropy!    What  boundless  love  for  the  people!  What  manife.'it  self  abnegation! 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  in  all  the  States  where  this  change  has  been  at- 
tempted, such  noble,  unselfish  motives  have  actuated  the  would-be  reformere,  but  we 
speak  with  assurance  of  two — Wisconsin  and  her  neighbor  Minnesota.  Who  were  the 
prime  movera  in  the  agitation,  in  the  latter  State,  which  resulted  in  a  gigantic  char- 
tered fifteen  year  monopoly  to  one  man?  One  was  that  man  himself -^n  bookseller,  who 
for  yeara  has  done  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  State  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  school  books;  and  the  other  was  that  notorious  damagogue  and  impractical 
Idealist,  Ignatius  Donnelly.  That  those  men  chiefly  sought  private  gain,  either  in 
money  or  popularity,  is  as  evident  as  that  selfishness  was  the  motive  governing  the 
Madison  publishere.  There  was  in  the  Minnesota  plot,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  I  he 
same  secrecy,  the  same  hurried  action,  the  same  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  education 
al  men,  the  same  political  trading  as  in  the  frustrated  Madison  scheme.    There  was 
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likewise  the  same  refutal  to  buy  in  the  open  market^  from  the  lowest  bidder.  A  contractor 
was  designated^  thejmceof  the  books  was  fixed  {actually  more  than  the  best  books  could  be 
obtained  for  through  direct  purchase  by  the  State)^  and  the  monopoly  guaranteed  for  a  pt' 
ricd  of  fifteen  years. 

Had  the  people  of  that  State  asked  for  anj  sach  scheme?  Are  they  now  satisfied 
with  the  scAodalous  measure?  Let  the  following  extracts  from  prominent  Minnesota 
papers  answer: 

Sajs  the  St.  Cloud  JoumaUPress:  *'  The  opinion  that  the  text-book  bill,  passed  by 
the  last  legislatare,  will  prove  a  total  fiuiure,  appears  to  be  rapidly  strengthening 
tfarooghoat  the  State." 

The  Faribault  Democrat  in  referring  to  thb  law  says:  *^  The  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused  over  the  school  book  monstrosity,  and  Mr.  Merrill,  and  the  St.  Paul  job  prin- 
ters have  got  several  rapids  to  run  before  they  reach  smooth  sailing." 

The  Austin  Republican  thinks  there  are  many  reasons  which  '^  warrant  the  people  of 
this  State  in  pausing  long  enough  to  inquire  into  the  paternity  and  animus  of  the 
scheme,  as  well  as  the  difBculties  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
manifest  inability  of  a  committee  of  three,  to  select  such  a  set  of  books  as  will  be 
adapted  to  the  varied  wants  of  the  district  schools  throughout  the  State.'' 

The  St.  Charles  Union  thinks  the  law  will  ^'  remain  a  ^  dead  letter '  on  the  statute 
books,"  and  adds:  "  While  we  were  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  school  book  monopoly, 
we  were  not  in  favor  of  establishing  an  other  on  its  ruin." 

The  Faribault  Republican  declares  that  *^  the  more  the  people  see  of  the  working  of 
the  Merrill  law  the  more  they  won't  like  it,  or  the  influences  that  fastened  it  upon  their 
necks." 

ThelTinona  Republican  says^^nder  the  thie  "The  School  B')ok  Fraud:"  "It  turns  out 
that  the  parties  who  succeeded  in  getting  the  late  Legislature  to  commit  the  State  to 
the  endorsement  of  a  fifteen  year  monopoly  of  the  school  book  trade  in  their  favor, 
are  meeting  with  some  unforeseen  obstacles  at  the  outset."  *  *  *  *i  The  St.  Paul 
advocates  of  the  scheme,  no  doubt,  assumed  or  were  led  to  believe  that  all  the  work 
was  to  be  done  in  their  city.  But  here  the  "  contractor  "  is  ahead  of  them.  The  books 
can  be  procured  from  any  other  place,  and  the  people  are  to  pay  the  freight,  and  our 
wistful  capital,  getting  itself  excepted  from  the  obligation  to  use  the  books,  may  not  be 
paid  for  its  zeal  in  advocating  for  country  schools  what  it  does  not  want  for  its  own." 
*  *  ♦  "  A  grand  swindle  worthy  of  the  '  anti-mouopolistri '  by  whom  the  huge 
monopoly  and  fraud  was  planned.'* 

And,  worse  than  all — Et  tu  Brute! — the  Granje  Aivance,  the  leading  (j range  paper 
of  the  State,  says,  in  n  long  article: 

'*  That  it  is  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  the  people  of  the  State  cannot,  we  think,  be 
denied  and  we  are  confident  that  its  evil  consequences  will  soon  become  apparent  and 
draw  upon  the  heads  of  its  authors  and  supporters  very  general  and  emphatic  condem- 
nation." 

■    Otner  papers  are  equally  as  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  new  law,  both  in  its 
principles  and  workings. 

We  make  no  apology  for  devoting  so  much  space  this  month  to  the  text-book  ques- 
tion.   Teachers  and  school  officers  should  thoroughly  understand  it.    J  t  Is  no  less  their 
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duty,  to  be  on  their  gaard  agninRt  the  selfish  and  dangerous  schemes  of  peeudo  refor- 
mers than  it  is  to  seek  to  reuiove,in  safe  and  practicable  wajs,  the  real  and  serious  evils 
attending  the  present  methods  of  text-book  purchase  and  supply.  These  evils  and 
their  remedies  wc  {ihall  discuRs  in  future  issues  of  the  Journal.  Meanwhile  ve  call 
particular  attenlion  to  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State 

Superintendent. 

i^  •  ♦■ 

IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Probably  no  evil  in  our  school  system,  after  incompetent  teaching,  is  comparable  in 
magnitude  to  that  of  irregular  attendance.  Absolute  non  attendance,  with  resulting 
absolute  illiteracy,  in  localities  where  schools  are  at  all  accessible,  is  very  rare, — so 
rare,  we  apprehend,  as  not  to  give  occasion  for  any  special  alarm.  But  irregular  atten- 
dance— to  an  extent  far  beyond  necessity — is  a  source  of  distraction  and  weakness  to 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  proof  of  this  is  abundant. 

The  remedy  is  not  easily  to  be  found.  A  correspondent  suggests,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  JouBNAL,  a  compulsory  law  somewhat  like  that  of  Denmark.  We  have  little 
faith  in  any  statutory  compulsion  for  such  evils.  It  is  as  much  opposed  to  American 
sentiments  and  habits,  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  European  countries  where 
we  find  it  is  successful  operation.  Eleven  American  states  have  tried  it  with  little  or 
no  result,  and  in  the  light  of  this  fact  it  would  not  seem  advisable  for  Wisconsin  to 
follow  the  useless  example. 

But  can  nothing  be  done?  Has  Democracy  here  no  remedy  against  the  abuse  of  free- 
dom? We  believe  it  has  remedies  of  considerable  potency.  We  believe  that  one  such 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  brief  article  to 
show  how  the  teacher  can  use  it. 

Let  every  teacher  constitute  himnelf  a  committee  of  one  to  ascertain  in  his  district 
(1)  the  names  of  those  children  who,  without  good  reason,  are  not  in  school  at  all  dur- 
ing a  given  term,  or  arc  there  but  irregularly;  (2)  the  ostensible  reason  or  reasons  for 
the  absence  ox  irregularity;  and  (3)  the  remedies  that  he  can  himself  directly  or  indi- 
rectly command  to  bring  into  the  fold  the  stray  sheep. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginniug  of  the  term  let  the  teacher  visit  the  homes  of 
these  absentees  and  stragglers,  and  ascertain  and  record  the  facts  obtained.  Let  him 
speak  to  the  parents  of  the  loss  to  the  school  in  general,  and  to  the  delinquents  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  absence  or  irregularity.  Let  him  appear  very  earnest  in  his  desire  for 
full  and  regular  attendance.  If  lack  of  books  or  lack  of  ^suitable  clothing  is  a  cause  of 
absence,  let  the  teacher  so  inform  the  district  officers.  They  can,  in  most  cases,  be  per- 
suaded to  supply  the  former  want  from  public  funds,  or  will  cooperate  with  the  teacher 
in  securing  from  charitable  families  the  wherewith  to  supply  the  latter. 

The  teacher  who  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  not  merely  to  inttruct  those  who  come  to  kim^ 
but  to  see  that  the  greatest  possible  number  do  so  come,  and  come  regularly,  will  have  in 
advance  the  respect  of  the  district,  and  find  the  battle  half  won  before  it  has  fairly  com- 
menced. A  great  deal  of  irregular  attendance  is  due  to  trifling  causes  which  will  yield' 
to  the  mere  visit  and  inquiries  of  the  teacher  and  to  his  evident  earnest  desire  to  benefit 
the  lai^gest  number.    To  him  who  is  in  earnest  few  things  ippe  impossible,  and  we  have 
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long  held  to  the  belief  that  the  earnest  teacher  has  within  himself  a  power  greater 
than  any  legislative  enactment  to  remedy  this  evil  of  irregular  attendance. 

Not  merely  visits  to  Ihe  parents,  bat  the  secarcd  cooperation  of  the  diMrict  officers,  and 
other  leading  people  of  the  district,  in  efforts  to  eorrrei  public  opinion^  if  lax;  talks  to 
the  children  in  the  school;  an  article  in  the  local  paper;  an  exhortation  to  the  people 
by  the  minister;  a  special  missionary  visit  from  the  county  superintendent, — these  and 
other  means  will  suggest  themselves  to  him  who  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  true 
teacher,  and  is  not  worlcing  merely  for  hire. 

We  repeat,  the  teacher  can  if  he  wills  it,  beyond  any  other  person,  secure  full  and 
regular  attendance.  And  it  is  an  olject  worthy  of  his  best  efforts.  Victory  will 
strengthen  and  ennoble  him.  The  people  and  children  will  respect  him  the  more.  And 
even  money  will  be  added  to  his  salary,  if  he  thus  show  himself  master  of  the  situation 
and  worthy  of  advancement. 

But  above  all,  let  the  pleasurable  profit  of  the  school  room  shine  out  like  the  steady, 
life-giving  rays  of  the  sun,  and  attract  like  the  never  ceasing  power  of  a  magnet.  Let 
those  who  come  be  securely  retained.  Then  will  be  done  the  perf^t  work.  The  bless- 
ing will  reach  all,  and  all  will  gladly  share  it. 
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The  enactment  of  last  winter,  found  on  page  177,  which  forbids  school  officers  and 
teachers  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  stationery  or  sctiool  books,  has  already  provoked 
considerable  inquiry.  County  superintendents  were  already  forbidden,  by  Section  91 
of  the  school  code,  to  act  as  agents  for  publishers  or  book-sellers,  on  poin  of  removal 
from  office.  This  is  proper,  as  the  office  has  formerly  been  rendered  unpopular,  in  some 
other  states,  by  a  similar  abuse. 

As  to  school  boards,  wc  may  remark  that  they  are  empowered  by  law  to  adopt  text- 
lx)oks.  This  they  shi'uld  do,  for  the  protection  of  the  district  against  unreasonable 
changes.  But  the  law  now  fortunately  goes  further  and  expressly  authorizes  the  pur- 
diase  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  district;  that  is,  it  empowers  the  district  to  authorize 
the  board  to  purchase.  The  law  of  last  winter  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  this  law.  A 
school  board  thus  authorized,  in  purchasing  boolu  for  the  district  in  no  sense  violates 
the  new  law.  But  if  any  school  officer  as  an  individual,  on  his  own  motion,  deals  in 
school  books  or  stationery,  or  in  any  way  acts  as  agent  for  their  sale,  he  violates  the 
law.  It  results  therfore,  not  only  that  a  school  officer  cannot  legally  act  in  this  capacity 
in  the  way  of  single  isolated  purchases  and  sales,  or  solicitations  for  such  sales,  but  that 
he  cannot,  if  a  book-seller,  deal  in  school  books  or  stationery.  The  only  proper  course 
is  to  resign  liis  office,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  that  branch  of  his  biudness.  This  cannot 
be  considered  unreasonable.  We  have  known  positive  instances  of  persons  who  dealt  in 
books  abusing  their  opportunities  as  school  officers.  In  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
Seeling,  as  to  the  price  of  school  books,  the  passage  of  the  law  is  not  surprising,  nor  can 
it  be  complained  of.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state  held  that  a  school  director,  on 
account  of  his  fiduciary  relation  to  the  district,  could  not  properly  become  a  contractor 
to  build  a  school  house  for  the  district. 
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Nor  can  the  law  be  complained  of  as  it  relateR  to  teachers.  Unfortunately  there  are 
two  Bortfl  of  teacher?,  of  which  the  **  Two  Teachers,*'  described  in  one  of  our  selected 
arlicles  this  montli  may  be  taken  as  specimens.  We  hope  and  believe  the  meroenuy 
class  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  capable  of  doing  consttderable 
harm.  It  is  against  this  class  the  law  is  directed.  Some  teachers,  to  the  discredit  of 
the  profession,  do  and  will  traffic  in  books  and  stationery,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  penniei 
of  profit,  and  not  only  so.  but  lend  themselves  to  the  work  of  getting  a  change  of  boob 
that  they  may  share  in  the  profit.  This,  no  honorable  teacher  of  course  will  do.  But 
penal  laws  are  no  disgrace  to  honest  men.  They  are  obnoxious  only  to  thoee  who  are 
disposed  to  do  wrong. 

Let  school  boards  take  care  that  they  employ  none  but  honorable  and  conscientiom 
and  competent  teachers,  and  then  pay  them  as  liberally  as  they  can  a£lbrd.  The  advice 
of  such  teachers  will  always  be  valuable  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  and  purchase  of 
books,  but  they  will  be  glad  tlmt  the  law  shields  them  from  the  opprobrium  which  now 
surrounds  the  school-book  business  by  shutting  them  out  from  contact  with  it. 

The  agitation  of  this  whole  subject  will  do  good.  School  officers,  teachers  and  books 
yfiW  all  settle  into  their  proper  places,  and  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  book  require 
little  change  except  perhaps  to  make  adoption  comrnilsory. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  EirEMEKTS  of  English  Analysis,  Illustrated  by  a  New  System  op  Dia- 
grams. By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  on  purely  sentential  analvsis,  which  appears  to  us 
worthy  of  high  praise  for  its  clearness,  methodical  arrangement,  ai^curacy  and  brevity. 
In  the  space  of  only  39  pages,  divided  into  17  chapters,  all  that  the  ordinary  student 
needs  (o  know  of  the  subject  is  presented.  The  simple  yet  helpful  diagrams — the  cliief 
original  feature  of  the  work — admirably  illustrate  the  golden  mean  in  this  kind  of  of> 
ular  aid,  and  can  give  no  offense  to  the  most  iiistidious  grammarian.  The  nomencla- 
ture is  that  in  common  use,  the  examples  for  practice  are  well  selected  and  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  in  paper  and  typography  the  book  U  faultless.  We  heartily  commend 
it  to  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is  sold  by  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.— 
Price,  25  cents. 

The  Anabasis  of  Zenophon.    With  Copious  Notes,  Introduction,  Map  of  the  Expe- 
dition and  Ketreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  a  Full  and  Complete  Lexicon.    By 
Alpheus  Crosby.    New  York  and  Chicago:  Potter,  Ainsworth,  and  Company. 
This  is  probably  the  best  edition  of  the  Anabasis,  all  things  coniudered,  now  accessi- 
ble to  American  students.    The  notes  are  excellent,  the  references  to  the  leading  Greek 
grammars  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  Lexicon  a  model,  indicating  great  labor, 
and  critical  judgment  and  scholarship.    Mechanically  the  volume  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye.    Having,  both  as  student  and  teacher,  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  "Crosby's 
ek   Lessons''  and  "Crosby's  Grammar,*'  we  speak  with  confidence  of  the  rare 
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jadgnient  and  echolarebip  of  their  lamented   author.     Long  Qiay  the  *^  LessonH,'' 

**  Orammar,"  and  **  Anabasis  "  remain  as  monaments  to  past,  and   glides  to  future 

study  of  the  incomparable  language  of  a  marvelous  people. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Zoojjoqy.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  F.  Q.  S.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  aud  New  Orleans. 

Merely  as  showing  to  what  perfection  the  art  of  wood  engraving  has  reached,  this 
book  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  stand  out  from  the  page 
with  wonderfully  lifelike  contour  and  expression.  The  book  is  an  ocular  delight, 
worthy  of  the  center  table,  and  of  **  Bussia'^  binding.  (.Considering  this  a  priori  and 
irresistible  attractiveness,  with  the  brevity,  clearness  of  style,  deft  mixture  of  anecdote, 
curious  &ct8,  etc.,  manifest  in  the  printed  text,  we  are  not  quite  sure  we  ought  to  com- 
mend the  book.  The  boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  it  goes  will  aj^suredly  neglect  his 
^'Rithmetic"  and  "  Jography  "  for  the  more  delightful  study  of  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  of  fish  and  fowl,  with  which  this  wonderful  book  abounds.  Lives  there  the 
boy  who  will  study  Grammar  in  the  presence  of  such  a  "  menagerie? '-  In  the  interests 
of  general  knowledge  we  respectfully  ask  the  Publishers  to  call  off  at  least  half  of  their 
monkeys,  lions,  hyenas,  bears,  walruses,  dromedaries,  girafies,  deer,  hippopotami,  ze- 
bras, elephants,  porpoises,  whales,  bats,  mice,  gophers,  porcupines,  ant-eaters,  kanga- 
roos, butcher  birds,  bobolinks,  birds  of  Paradise,  parrots,  condors,  spoon-bills,  pelicans, 
turtles,  chameleons,  rattlesnakes,  amaoondas,  bull-frogs,  gar-pikes,  sharks,  broad-nosed 
eels,  and  the  innumerable  swarm  of  insects  that  follow  in  their  wake.  Boy  nature  can 
not  bear  it.  The  interests  of  education  demand  the  prompt  confiscation  of  the  book. 
Our  only  fear  is  that  we  &re  too  late  in  this  warning,  and  that  multitudes  of  boys  may 
be  already  under  the  fatal  facination. 

Common  Schooi.  Literature,  by  J.  Willis  Westlake,  Prof,  in  the  Millersville  (Pa.) 
Normal  School;  author  of  ^^  How  to  Write  Letter^,'*  etc.  Philadelphia:  Sower, 
Potts  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  well  calculated,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  some  literary  culture 

and  enthusiasm,  to  awaken  a  love  for  letters  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  pupils.    It  may 

profitably  be  used  as  a  reading  book,  or  as  a  repository  of  choice  extracts  for  reading, 

recitation  or  declamation,  and  may  thus  serve  to  implant  many  a  noble  and  elevating 

sentiment  m  the  minds  of  youth. 

OcR  First  Hfndred  Years:  The  Life  of  the  Bej^ublic  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    By  C.  Edwards  Lestisr.    New  York:  li.  S.  Publishing  Co. 

This  unique  work  condenses  in  two  volumes  of  nearly  500  pages  each  (which  are 
also  bound  in  one)  such  a  portraiture  of  our  country  as  can  nowhere  else  be  found. 
Instead  of  the  usual  threadbare  narrative  of  discovery,  settlement,  military  and  politi- 
cal movements,  it  presents  the  life  and  development  of  our  nation  in  its  more  interior 

and  individual  manifestations,  and  thus  supplements  all  our  other  histories.  Whoever 
reads  it  will  find  a  glowing,  fascinatit^,  and  withal  a  most  full  and  painstaking  story 
of  the  republic.  What  is  equally  noticeable  is  the  evident  spirit  of  candor  and  liber- 
ality with  which  all  men,  parties  and  deeds  are  portrayed.  It  is  the  great  and  crown- 
iDff  work  of  an  author  well  and  widely  known  bv  his  ^^  Ulory  and  Shame  of  England," 
*^  Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius."  *^  Artists  of  America,"  ^*My  Consul- 
■hip,"  and  several  other  original  works  as  well  as  translations.  Those  who  wish  to 
i«ad,  or  induce  others  to  buy  and  read,  a  work  eminently  calculated  to  foster  in  the 
minds  of  eveiy  American  a  feelins  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  jMSt  career  of  the  Repub- 
lic, will  oommanicate  with  the  publishers  at  205,  East  i2th  &.,  New  York. 
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Notes. 


Bills  for  81.35  will  be  sent  in  the  May  number 
to  tbofo  who  have  not  previously  paid  the 
$1.10  for  1877. 

We  find  the  follow.ng  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Penntyhania  S(.'ho*d  Jourual: 

**  The  editors  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  oy 
Education  deotine,  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  teachers,  to  merge 
their  Journal  in  the  new  weekly  Northwestern 
Journal  qf  Education  (  The  Educational  Week- 
/y).  The  reason  of  the  declination  is  not  hos- 
tility to  the  new  enterprise,  but  an  unwil- 
lingness to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  an  instru- 
mentality which  has  rendered  much  effective 
service  to  the  school  cause.  The  teachers  fear 
that  the  proposed  change  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  having  full  reports  of  their  local 
meetings,  full  information  in  relation  to  legis- 
lative action  on  school  matters,  and  a  fair 
chance  to  fight  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  they  are  right.  And, 
by  the  way,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  this  Wis- 
consin Journal  is  one  ot  the  ablest  and  most 
readable  mag&sinee  of  tho  kind  in  the 
country." 

At  the  institute  in  Eau  Claire  county,  held 
recently,  a  list  of  50  words  was  given  out  for 
pronunciation.  This  is  well.  Errors  in 
orthoepy  are  quite  as  common  as  errors  in 
orthography. 

In  a  recent  Now  Jersey  school  report  a  conn- 
ty  Superintendent  says: 

"  Last  year  one  of  our  districts  elected  a  lady 
for  trustee,  and  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
board  soon  after,  I  had  tho  honor  of  appoint- 
ing another  lady  to  the  ofiice,  at  the  same 
time  making  her  the  district  clerk.  This  year 
the  good  people  of  the  district  turned  out  in 
full  force  and  unanimously  confirmed  my  ap- 
pointment for  three  years  longer.  One  would 
suppose  from  the  vehemence  of  the  vote  that 
they  intended  the  election  should  be  for  life. 
A  more  closely  watched  school  and  better 
managed  district  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  These  trustees  were  not  eontent  to 
spend  all  their  energies  in  signing  ordees  on 
the  collector  and  charging  |20  for  their  servi- 
ces, but  they  went  from  house  to  house,  as 
well  as  to  the  school  house,  and  stirred  up 
tuoh  an  interest  in  tbair  school  as,  probably 
never  existed  before." 


We  some  weeks  ago  received  a  oirenlar  of 
Wheaton  College,  111.,  which  one  might  readi- 
ly believe  was  prepared  by  that  eminent  or- 
thographical authority.  Josh  Billings.  The 
heading  is  *'  Spethl  AnnounsmefUl"  and  we 
learn  below  that— 

**Ther  will  be  during  the  term  a  cours  ov 
lectnra  on  Fiziology  and  Hygien,  also  wan  ov 
five  leotuTz  on  Comershl  Law.  Both  these 
courses  ore  open  to  all  membra  ov  the  Institu- 
shun." 

Also  that— 

''Tu  ladix  rooming  in  the  oolloi  bildinc, 
tubhun,  with  board  and  room,  will  be  for  the 
next  turm  fifty  wun  dollanq  fuel  and  litas  ar 
furnished  at  cost." 

That  this  spelling  was  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood  by  those  who  knew  better  is  evident 
from  the  following: 

"Note.— By  tho  spelling  adopted  abov  a 
saving  ov  about  wun  letter  out  ov  evry  21  is 
effected.  By  a  thuro  revixhun  ov  English  or- 
thografy  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  Intema- 
shunal  Spelling  Reform  Asociashun,  and 
favored  by  the  best  toachn  ov  langwij  in  the 
ountry,  wun  lettr  out  ov  each  eit  mite  be  dis- 
penst  with." 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Sparta,  wo  had  oar 
second  opportunity  to  inspect  the  schools  of 
that  city.  One  or  two  years  had  passed  since 
our  first  visit  and  the  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  the  most  excellent  impressions 
then  received.  Those  impressions  were  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  by  what  we  recently 
saw.  In  the  excellence  of  its  school  system, 
skill  and  thoroughness  of  its  teachers,  and  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  work  actually 
done,  we  believe  no  other  city  in  Wisconsin  to 
be  its  superior. 

We  witnessed  the  exercises  of  classes  in 
different  schools  and  nearly  all  grades.  The 
work  was  all  good,  and  some  of  it  very  supe- 
rior. The  uniform  facility  and  acevracy  in 
map  drawing  from  memory,  displayed  by  the 
intermediate  grades,  we  aresare  we  never  saw 
equaled.  The  writing  of  the  primary  classes 
^as  also  highly  creditable. 

In  a  system  of  graded  schools  nowhere  is  the 
real  npirit  that  pervades  it  better  seen  than  in 
the  High  School;  and  here  we  found  every 
evidence  of  snocossful  management  throngk- 
out— good  soholar^ip  iq  the  pui^ils,  inte^ett  in 
their  work,  and  a  large  number  pursuing  the 
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higher  branches.  Between  60  and  70  were 
■tudy ins  Latin,  about  17  wore  in  Oreek,30or 
40  in  Geomotrr.  23  in  Ph7si<»i  the  same  num- 
in  Ancient  History,  13  in  Virgil,  etc.  Here,  at 
the  top  of  the  »ystem,  is  really  a  first  class 
Academy,  with  ita  advantagen  largely  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed.  Many  of  the  yi»aiig  people 
ia  attendance  were  from  the  country.  Nearly 
a  score  of  the  students  were  preparing  for  the 
Univennty. 

Q.  What  is  the  secret  of  all  this  educational 
prosperity? 

A.  Intelligence  enough  to  run  the  schools  on 
business  principles, — to  secure  and  keep  a  first 
class  superintendent  and  worthy  assistants,^ 
and  to  know  (ah,  how  rare  tho  knowledge  !) 
that  in  this  matter  liberality  is  the  truest 
economy.  Prof.  Smith  and  his  carefully 
selected  and  trained  helpers  are  paid  compar- 
atively liberal  salaries,  but  wo  know  of  no 
cheaper  teachers  in  the  State. 

^  The  Intcr-State  Collegiate  Oratorical  Con- 
/test  will  take  place  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
(  at  Madison,  Thursday,  May  10th.  Seven 
.  states  will  be  represented  by  as  many  contes- 
I  tantfl,  and  a  most  interesting  occasion  may  be 
I  expected.  We  attended  the  like  contest  at 
'   Indianapolis  two  years  ago,  and  hold  it  in  de- 


lightful memory. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appoint  S.  A, 
Hooper  superintendent  of  sohoolM.  for  Ozaukee 
connty,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Edward  H.  Janssen.  Mr.  Hooper  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Beloit  College  (classical  course),  has  been 
principal  of  the  Port  Washington  schools  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Bar, 
although  we  believe  he  has  never  practiced 
law.  He  was  strongly  recommended  as  an  ac- 
complished teacherand  scholar,  a  man  of  abili- 
ty, and  every  way  qualified  to  raise  to  a  higher 
plane  the  schools  of  his  county,  which  are^  In 
general,  in  a  rather  poor  condition. 


Y 


There  are  indications  that  the  annual  exam- 
ination for  State  Teachers'  Certificates,  to  be 
held  in  Madison,  August  7-10,  will  bo  largely 
attended.  The  early  announoement  has  turned 
to  it  the  thoughts  of  many  teachers  who  arc 
now  making  preparation  for  the  ordeal.  The 
last  number  of  the  Jocrmal  contains  all  par- 
ticulars. These  will  also  be  sent  to  any  one,  in 
circular  form,  on  application  by  mail  to  the 
State  Superintendent. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  city  of 
Watertown  has  adopted  the  plan  of  free  text- 
books.   Last  Fall  the  school  board  of  that  city 


appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  merits  of  the  plan.  The  com- 
mittee, after  correspondence  and  full  consider- 
ation, reported  last  month  unanimously  in  its 
favor.  The  report  was  so  convincing  that  the 
school  board  approved  it  without  a  dissenting 
toice  and  recommended  to  the  common  coun- 
cil the  adoption  of  the  system.  The  latter  body, 
likewise  by  a  unanimous  vote,  has  just  author- 
ised the  board  to  purchase  the  books  and  in- 
augurate the  reform.  If  carried  out  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  it 
will  give  groat  satisfaction,  and  be  an  example 
which  other  cities  in  the  State  will  speedily 
follow. 

Superintendent  Tracy,  of  Rock  county ,w rites 
that  the  recent  institute  at  Milton  was,  in  Lis 
judgment,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  ever  held 
m  the  county.  **  Every  one  pronounced  it  a 
decided  success.  The  lectures  were  excellent 
practical,  just  what  the  teachers  wanted.'* 
These  were  given  by  President  Phelps,  of 
Whitewater,  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin,  of  Janes- 
ville. 

Superintondent  Richmond,  of  Qreen  county, 
writes  that  his  eight  weeks  institute  at  Juda 
is  an  eminent  success,  the  attendance  being 
considerably  over  one  hundred.  He  is  assisted 
by  Prof.  Purman  of  Platteville,  and  Mr.  Will. 
Corson,  from  tha  University,  who  are  "  both 
doing  excellent  work  and  take  well."  The 
expenses  of  the  institute  are  defrayed  by  a 
special  appropriation  of  $100  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  supplemented  with  a 
small  tuition  foe. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  Emery,  the  re- 
port of  the  Fc.  Atkinson  High  School,  for  the 
term  ending  March  16th,  1877,  showing  the 
standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  on 
a  scale  of  100,  in  attendance,  punctuality,  con- 
duct, scholarship,  and  rank.  The  five  classes, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  number  respectively 
14, 10. 24,  30.  and  51,-total  129.  We  have  scan- 
ed  this  report  carefully  to  see  if  the  boys  were 
making  any  better  record,  relatively,  than 
heretofore.  A  year  or  so  ago  we  noticed,  with 
foreboding,  the  superior  intellectual  rank  of 
the  girls,  and  wo  derive  no  comfort  from  the 
inspection  of  these  latest  figures.  In  every 
class  the  highest  number  is  upposite  a  feminine 
name,  save  in  the  A  class,  whore  a  young  gen- 
tleman and  young  lady  both  enjoy  the  equal 
honor  of  98.  The  average  record  of  both  sexes, 
however,  is  high,  proving  the  Bo])b<]rl*to  be  in 
excellent  condition. 
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By  accident  we  ommitted  to  aflSz  Prof. 
Allim's  name  to  his  second  inBtallmcnt  of 
**  Brief  Commentaries"  printed  in  this  number. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  recently  sent 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain inquiries  of  a  county  snpenntcndent: 

To  license  225  teachers  when  only  103  are 
needed,  is  manifest  injustice  to  the  one  hun- 
dren  best  ones.  Your  impressions  on  this 
peint  are  correct,  and  the  standard  ought  to 
be  promptly  and  materially  raised.  Your  en- 
couragement to  those  who  meditate  certificates 
of  the  higher  grades,  also  meets  my  approval. 

Bnoourage  and  favor  the  qualified.  See  that 
they  are  fairly  paid  and  appreciated.  Keep 
cut  of  the  schools  the  incompetent  Preach  to 
the  people  the  doctrine  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  good  and  a  poor  teacher  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  orange  and  a  r*rab-apple— the 
difference  between  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  and  10  bushels.  Nay,  it  is  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  to  the  vegetable 
world.    Can  ten  dollars  a  month  measure  it? 

The  Literary  Society  of  the  Ft.  Atkinson 
High  School  held  its  fourth  annual  pnblio  ses- 
sion Saturday  evening,  March  17th.  The 
Jtffenon  Cotinty  Union  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  exercises,  which  **were  listened  to  with 
unfiagging  interest."  It  offers  but  one  criti- 
cal suggestion  .—'*  Speak  and  read  slower  and 
with  greater  distinctness." 

An  enlargement  of  the  school  building  at 
Pewaukee  is  in  contemplation.  Mr.  Dudgeon, 
the  principal,  was  successful  in  his  manage- 
ment during  the  winter,  and  has  been  re-on- 
gagod  for  the  spring  term.  Ills  assistants  arc 
Misses  Knight  and  Anderson. 

Prof.  Rock  wood,  of  Whitewater,  recently 
gave  a  select  reading  te  the  inmates  of  the 
Industrial  School  at  Waukesha.  A  Wauke- 
sha correspondent  of  the  lieauUr  writes: 

The  Profe89or  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  grati- 
fied at  the  delight  pictured  in  the  faces  of  the 
boys  and  their  enthusiasticgleeat  his  render- 
ing of  the  Dutchman's  opinion  of  that  leetle 
Sime"  called  base  ball,  and. also  at" Danus 
reen,  and  his  Flying  Machine,"  and  Joe 
Siniley's  Jumping  Frog"  The  selecUons  were 
all  such  as  would  interest  even  the  youngest 
of  the  boys  as  well  as  the  Uaphers  and  officers. 
At  the  dose  they  seconded  Supt.  Putnam's 
vote  of  thanks  by  deafening  cheers,  which 
were  repeated  when  Prof.  Rockwood  intimat- 
ed that  he  would  oome  again  and  read  to 
Uiem. 


The  next  day  a  squad  of  progressive  yoaths 
were  seen  with  one  of  their  number*  niek- 
named  **Toadie,"  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
touching  him  up  after  the  manner  of  Joe 
Smiley  and  saying  "Jump,  Dan'l  Webster, 
jump.  ' 

The  teachers  of  the  Wisconsin  Indnstiial 
School,  at  Waukesha,  recently  organixod  an 
association  for  the  advancment  of  the  interests 
of  their  work.  Superintendent  Putnam  was 
elected  President,  and  Miss  £.  M.  Briggs, 
Secretary.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Howard  is  principal 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Polk  County  Teachers'  Association,  at 
its  session  last  month»  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

Jie9olvedt  That  this  Association  publish  a 
second  edition  of  the  JBdueatumnl  Aeeorcf,  to 
include  a  summary  of  the  educational  pro- 
ceedings of  the  county  for  theiyears  18t2  to 
1876,  inclusive.  Also,  that  James  W.  Dean, 
county  superintendent,  be  elected  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  edit,  and  secure  printed,  from 
300  to  500  conies  of  said  record,  before  the  next 
meeting  of  tliis  Association. 

Jietohedf  That  object  teaching  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  and  teachers  are  requested  to  inform 
themselves  by  procuring  works  treating  upon 
this  subject,  so  as  to  successfully  use  these 
methods  of  teaching. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  reeognixed  that 
free  text-books  are  the  logical  outcome  of  our 
free-school  system.  Says  the  St.  Paul  Piomeer 
Pteny  in  a  recent  issue: 

"  It  would  be  in  direct  accordance  with  the 
logic  of  the  principle  on  which  our  school  sys- 
tem is  founded,  if  the  State  should  furnish 
school  books,  as  well  as  school  houses  and 
teachers,  free  to  all  pupils." 

For  various  reasons,  the  issue  of  this  number 
has  been  unexpectedly  delayed.  Next  month, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  be  out  much  earlier. 

Rogers'  Penmanship  Cards  are  designed  to 
secure  proper  position  on  the  part  of  pupils 
when  engaged  in  the  writing  exercise.  Plain 
directions  or  "  statements,"  ten  in  number  are 
printed  on  blotting  papers,  and  if  adopted  in 
a  school  are  constantly  before  each  pupil.  Be- 
sides this  when  the  teacher  sees  a  pupil  out  of 
position,  as  to  posture,  or  holding  his  pen,  by 
calling  his  number,  and  the  number  on  the 
card  which  notes  his  fault,  he  at  once  putt 
him  right.  These  cards  are  of  three  different 
sixes,  and  are  accompanied  with  dass  cards  to 
keep  an  account  of  each  pupiL  We  see  that 
Snpts.  Roby  and  Skewes,  Profs.  Graham  and 
McGregor,  and  many  others  receemmend  them 
Address  C.  E.  Rogers  and  Co.,  La  Croaae. 
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ORAL  AND  TEXT-BOOK  INSTRUCTION. 

^  REPOBf  OP  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  of  Oral  and  Text-Book  In- 
struction was  assigned,  submit  the  following  as  a  partial  report,  and 
ask  farther  time  for  a  moi-e  complete  consideration: 

We  assume  the  commonly  received  definition  of  a  text-book  to  be 
the  task-hook  containing  the  lessons  assigned,  the  statements  and 
phrases  of  which  are  to  be  learned  by  the  pupil  in  lieu  of  the  oral 
instruction  so  generally  prevalent  in  previous  centuries. 

One  reason  for  this  departure  from  the  method  of  former  ages,  a 
departure  more  marked  in  this  country  tlian  among  the  nations  of 
the  old  world,  seems  to  have  been  the  wide  spread  eflForts  to  afford 
universal  education  as  a  foundation  for  our  institutions.  There  was 
an  imperative  demand  for  more  schools  than  the  nation  could  supply 
with  true  teachers.  The  expedient  of  a  few  able  minds  doing  the 
required  teaching  by  proxy,  through  the  printed  page,  under  the  over- 
sight of  an  inferior  class  of  minds,  was  tried.  This  method,  possess- 
ing certain  intrinsic  excellencies,  seemed  all  the  more  feasible  at  the 
time  owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  experimental  and  inductive 
sciences  from  courses  of  study.  The  schools  became  filled  with  men 
who  could  "  keep  order  "  and  hear  lessons.  In  spite  of  many  true 
and  able  teachers  still  in  the  work,  the  general  tone  of  culture  became 
changed  and  the  ^^  text-book  ^*  became  the  beginning  and  end  of  school 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  pupils. 

Starting  in  its  most  appropriate  sphere  of  intermediate  instruction, 
it  has  shaped  the  processes  of  education  from  the  infant  school  through 
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the  university.  The  introduction  ot  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science  as  a  prominent  part  of  school  work  has  served  to  disclose  the 
inadequacy  of  a  text-book  method  for  all  school  work. 

This  method,  endeared  to  this  generation  as  the  centre  and  horizon 
of  our  school-boy  experience,  and  faithfully  followed  in  our  riper 
years,  finds  re^y  defense  from  all  minds.  Permit  us  briefly  to  sketch 
some  of  its  defects: 

1.  In  the  first  years  of  a  child^s  school  work  texts  are  necessarily  use- 
less, except  as  an  exercise  in  reading,  until  reading  has  ceased  to  be  a 
task.  A  reliance  upon  text-books  for  instruction  engenders,  there- 
fore, an  unwise  haste  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  so  that  the 
recognition  ot  arbitrary  signs  and  groupings  of  characters  is  made 
the  burden  of  primary  instruction. 

Nothing  in  the  laws  of  mind  is  more  certain  than  that  knowledge 
is  gained  and  strength  developed  most  readily  on  lines  of  previous 
habits  in  thought.  The  violation  of  this  principle  at  the  threshold 
of  school  life,  encouraged  by  the  blind  effort  to  secure  an  ability  to 
employ  texts,  has  much  for  which  to  answer  in  the  warped  mental 
habits  and  tastes  of  this  generation. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  child's  nature  yields  to  personal  in- 
fluence, and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seeks  knowledge  when  vi- 
talized, while  constantly  repelled  by  the  unsympathetic  medium  of 
the  silent  page,  are  indices  that  point  unerringly  to  the  true  method  of 
primary  teaching,  though  heeded  by  so  few. 

2.  Only  after  the  mind  has  become  habituated  to  definite  thinking, 
with  guide  lines  quite  distinctly  traced,  and  considerable  familiarity 
with  elementary  processes  has  been  gained,  can  it  be  profitably  left  or 
induced  to  seek  knowledge  chiefly  from  texts. 

Tour  committee  believe  that  a  large  element  of  disorder  and  dis- 
obedience is  created  by  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  compel  the 
young  to  apply  themselves  to  continuous  study  before  they  have  been 
prepared  and  trained  for  the  effort. 

3.  After  the  child  has  been  trained  in  habits  of  careful  observation 
and  attained  the  ability  to  independently  concentrate  attention,  the 
text  becomes  an  important  auxiliary. 

It  enables  the  youth,  yet  lacking  the  power  to  hold  a  topic  in  all 
its  details  clearly  before  the  mind,  to  examine  a  complex  subject  with 
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comparative  ease,  and  do  accurate  and  profitable  work  upon  it  beyond 
the  hour  of  instruction.  Yet  even  in  this  period  of  the  text's  great- 
est usefulness  (afker  the  reflective  power  is  well  rooted,  and  yet  is 
lacking  in  the  ripening  vigor  of  manhood),  it  can  never  be  permitted 
to  usurp  the  office  of  teacher  without  injury  to  mental  habit.  It 
must  be  kept  as  servant,  and  never  be  permitted  to  rule  the  work. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  the  nominal  teacher  to  abdicate  his  place  and 
suffer  the  agent  to  dictate  terms  to  himself  and  school,  that  is  con- 
demned. 

The  very  extensive,  almost  exclusive,  dependence  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  upon  the  text-book  for  matter,  phrase,  and  method,  is  so  mani- 
festly injurious  to  mental  growth  that  we  need  not  discuss  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  pupil's  habits  of  thought.  The  following  points  are 
suggested  regarding  the  influence  upon  the  teacher  and  the  profes- 
sion. 

1.  In  so  far  as  it  promotes  an  excessive  amount  of '^lesson  hearing,*^ 
it  permits  the  substitution  of  ill-trained  and  inferior  minds  which,  aa; 
base  coin,  tend  to  exclude  the  intelligent  thinker  from  the  field. 

2.  It  affords  little  incentive  to  constant  growth  and  suffers  mental 
indolence  to  predominate  in  the  one  who  should  be  the  centre  of  ener- 
gizing thought.    The  book  permitting  but  not  compelling  the  maa 
to  be  a  teacher,  allows  an  unthinking  routine,  and  he,  unchallenged,., 
"presides  over  recitations  to  which  he  contributes  nothing."' 

3.  The  tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  artificial /o/m  of  knowledge, 
stereotyped  for  the  million,  induces  him  to  rely  upon  feats  of  memory 
in  tests  of  proficiency  both  in  himself  and  pupils.  This  constant 
appeal  to  the  exercise  of  a  single  faculty  without  aid  from  other  train- 
ed powers  is  most  prejndical  to  culture.  Candor  and  broad  thinking 
can  only  take  root  in  a  mind  with  evenly  trained  powers. 

4.  The  acceptance  of  the  text-book  as  an  embodiment  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  a  branch,  narrows  the  horizon  of  a  teacher's  purpose, 
and  closes  many  avenues  of  growth  even  in  that  subject,  by  inducing 
a  bigoted  habit  of  aceeptiog  past  conclusions  witn  little  question,, 
and  oy  cultivating  no  inclination  to  test  truth  face  to  face  with  his. 
fellows,  thus  depriving  him  of  an  essential  quality  in  teaching,  the; 
ability  to  impress  and  stimulate  thought. 

Read  at  Madison  December  28^  1876. 

G.  S.  Albexv 
W.  H.  Beach, 

J.   H.   TEBRt. 
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TEACHERS'  EJCAMINATIONS. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

As  the  teachers  are,  so  are  the  schools;  as  the  schools  are,  so  is  the 
country,  or  so  it  will  soon  become.  It  therefore  behooves  the  state,  aa 
it  values  its  own  stability  and  prosperity,  to  see  to  it  that  we  not  only 
have  schools  and  school  houses,  but  also  competent  teachers.  The 
state  of  Wisconsin  has  always  had  some  provision  avowedly  for  ex- 
cluding incompetent  teachers.  We  had  first  a  town  supervision  and 
licensure,  which  we  were  glad  to  bury  out  of  our  sight.  For  this 
was  substituted  the  county  system  which  is  generally  allowed,  so  far  as 
licensing  teachers  is  concerned,  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former.  Still  its  warmest  friends  acknowledge  its  defects.  Among 
these  are: 

1st.  The  different  standards  adopted  in  different  counties. 

2d.  The  fluctuation  in  the  same  county  from  one  superintendent's 
administration  to  that  of  another.  At  one  time  the  standard  is 
so  high  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  unable  to  secure 
anything  higher  than  a  limited  certificate,  while  under  a  succeed- 
ing administration  these  same  teachers  become  full-fledged  second  and 
third  grade  teachers,  monopolizing  the  schools,  upon  the  principle 
that  a  debased  currency  drives  out  of  circulation  thf  better. 

The  state  department  has  hitherto  exercised  no  control  in  this  im- 
portant— this  most  important  matter.  Here,  where  its  influence  for 
good  upon  the  schools  might  be  more  effective  than  in  any  other  of 
its  functions,  it  has  been  contented  to  be  more  ornamental  than  use- 
ful— only  an  imposing  figurehead.  In  this  respect  we  might  learn  a 
lesson  fr^-.m  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  even  from  those  European 
States  which,  though  late  in  establishing  a  national  system  of  popu- 
lar education,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  make  it  efficient  bv  a  most 
vigorous  and  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  the  teacher's  ranks 
throughout  the  state. 

The  state  department  of  Wisconsin  should  make  itself  felt  as  a  con- 
trolling central  force  by  preparing  the  questions  to  be  used  by  the 
county  superintendents  throughout  the  state  and  fixing  the  percent- 
age  of  correct  answers  necessary  to  securing  certificates.  If  need  be, 
for  a  time,  this  percentage  might  be  lower  in  certain  counties,  but 
the  questions  should  be  uniform  and  should  afterwards  be  published 
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in  the  State  Superintendent's  report  with  the  results  in  every  county 
of  the  state.  It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents when  visiting  schools  to  make  such  observations  as  would  ena- 
ble them  to  put  on  record  the  teacher's  standing  in  ability  to  teach 
and  to  govern,  and  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction.  Provision  should  be  made,  as  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  for  securing  fair  examinations  and  just  inspection  of  the 
answers  given;  also  for  granting  life  certificates  for  the  county  to  all 
who  have  passed  two  or  more  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  first, 
and  it  may  be  the  second  grade  questions;  thus  holding:  out  substan- 
tial inducements  to  teachers  to  seek  higher  attainments  and  relieving 
both  state  and  countv  superintendents  as  well  as  approved  teachers 
from  a  considerable  amount  of  useless  work. 

Written  examinations,  even  when  supplemented  by  oral  question- 
ing, show  with  certainty  only  the  acquaintance  of  the  examinee  with 
the  subject;  incidentally  however,  according  to  the  clearness,  order 
and  precision  of  statement  they  indicate  ability  to  teach.  Powers 
of  government  are  not  at  all  thereby  indicated;  the  school  room 
determines  the  last,  but  so  important,  so  fundamental,  in  order  to 
successful  intellectual  training,  are  the  two  first,  i.  e.  knowled<re  of  the 
subject  and  ability  to  present  it  clearly,  that  no  applicant  should  re- 
ceive a  life  certificate,  whether  of  county  or  state,  who  fails  in  these 
particulars. 

State  certificates  are  at  present  obtainable  in  either  of  two  ways, 
viz.:  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  State  Board,  or  by 
receiving  a  Normal  School  diploma 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  methods  we  would  suggest  that  such 
a  constitution  be  given  to  the  examining  board  that  some  good  de- 
gree of  uniformity  shall  obtain  from  year  to  year  in  the  character  of 
the  questions  given  and  standard  required;  and  further,  that  from  the 
subiects  submitted  in  addition  to  those  required  for  a  first  grade 
county  certificcte,  the  applicant  be  permitte  d  to  select,  say  four,  and 
satisfactory  work  on  these  be  accepted.  No  ordinary  person  can  be 
proficient  in  all  the  subjects  now  submitted.  The  questions  must,. 
therefore,  necessarily  be  technical  and  simple,  and  the  examination 
may  indicate  too  often  in  the  successful  candidate  his  capacity  for 
cram  rather  than  intellectual  power.     Limit  the  number  of  subjecta 
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by  way  of  selection;  ht  the  questions  be  more  exhaustive  and  a  far 
better  index  of  culture  and  genuine  intellectual  capacity  would  be 
afforded.  By  shortening  this  work,  time  for  oral  work,  calculated  to 
ahow  the  applicant's  ability  to  handle  a  subject  before  a  class,  would  be 
afforded  at  such  examinations.  State  as  well  as  county  certificates 
should  show  the  branches  on  which  an  applicant  has  passed  and  his 
standing  thereon. 

A  Normal  School  diploma  is  granted  to  normal  students  on  a  satis- 
factory written  examination  made  by  the  faculty,  supplemented  by  an 
oral  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  no  arrangement  among  the  Normal  Schools  to  secure 
uniformity  in  their  standards.  The  examination  by  the  committee  of 
Regents  is,  of  necessity,  limited  on  account  of  time,  and  while  serv- 
ing valuable  ends,  would  not  of  itself  warrant  granting  State  certifi- 
<cates.  It  is  no  impeachment  either  ot  the  honesty  or  ability  of  the 
faculty  to  say  that  their  examination  is  not  satisfactory.  As  Prof. 
Huxley,  who  has  had  large  experience  as  an  examiner,  says,  a  teacher 
is  the  unfitfcest  of  men  to  prepare  examination  questions  for  his  own 
scholars.  Teachers  are  apt  to  run  in  ruts.  They  have  their  peculiar 
hobbies,  their  pet  questions,  which  they  magnify  and  dwell  upon,  and 
these  are  apt  to  be  made  their  test  questions.  For  these  reasons  the 
questions  should  be  framed  by  an  independent  board,  under  authority 
of  the  State  department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Presidents  of  each  of  the  Normal  Schools,    These  should  be  uniform 

and  should  be  the  same  or  of  like  grade  used  by  the  State  board  for 
State  examinations.  Placing  the  highest  value  on  scientific  methods, 
sometimes  called  normal  methods  of  instruction,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  subordinate  thorough  and  exhaustive  knowledge.  Indeed 
the  latter  should*  be  the  outcome  of  the  former,  and  whatever  method 
fails  in  these  results  is  but  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

By  assuming  this  legitimate  relation  to  the  examination  of  all 
the  teachers  of  the  state,  the  state  department  would  be  enabled  to 
make  manifest  in  its  report  the  comparative  as  well  as  absolute  efiS- 
ciency  of  the  different  norniiil  s<*hools,  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  state,  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  material  they  each  con- 
tribute to  the  great  bulwark  and  safeguard  of  the  state — its  teachinjif 
force. 

Read  at  Madison^  Dec.  27^  1876. 

A.  F.  North, 
Albbrt  Salisbubt, 
Wk.  H.  Beach. 
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EARLY  WITHDRAWAL  OF  PUPILS. 

RKPOBT  OF  GOMHITTEB. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  last  an- 
nual address  of  the  President,  relating  to  the  early  withdrawal  of 
pupils  from  school,  offer  the  following  report: 

Whereas,  the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school,  is  an  eyil  in- 
jurious to  the  pupils  and  to  the  state;  and, 

Wherkas,  We  believe  ignorance,  a  faulty  public  opinion,  avarice, 
false-pride  in  pupils  and  parents,  lack  of  parental  control,  defects  in 
the  school-system,  and  incompetency  of  teachers  to  be  the  more 
potent  causes;  and. 

Whereas,  Universal  education  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  state,  and  it  may  rightfully  do  what  it  deems  essential 
to  its  own  preservation,  welfare,  and  perpetuity;  and, 

Whereas,  For  the  state  to  provide  by  public  tax  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  its  children  and  then  leave  all  free  to  reject  what  is  thus 
provided,  furnishes  cause  of  complaint  to  those  tax  pa3'ers  who  »ee 
children  growing  up  illiterate;  therefore. 

Besotted,  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  state,  to  make  laws 
compelling  all  children  of  proper  age  and  mental  and  physical  abil- 
ity, to  attend  the  public  school,  unless  otherwise  properly  educated. 

Resolved,  Thiit  the  evil  under  consideration  could,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, be  removed  by  the  enactment  and  enforcing  of  a  proper  com- 
pulsory attendance  law;  still  the  passage  of  such  law  being  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  public  opinion  for  its 
proper  enforcement,  the  untiring  energies  of  all  friends  of  free,  un- 
sectarian  education,  should  be  given  to  the  formation  of  ^'a  public 
opinion,  whose  peremptory  demands  are  far  more  sure  to  be  obeyed 
without  the  forms  of  law,  than  any,  or  all  laws  could  be  without  the 
exactions  of  such  public  opinion/' 

Resolved,  That  the  exegincies  of  the  case  call  for  every  legiti- 
mate influence  to  be  enlisted,  every  former  of  public  opinion,  every 
proper  motive, — the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  judge,  the  advocate,  the 
legislator,  the  farmer,  the  artizan  and  the  business  man,  parental  love 
and  duty,  the  desire  for  pecuniary  prosperity,  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  are  without  children  to  educate,  and  the  sentiment  of  benevo- 
lence and  religion — to  convince  the  parent  that  his  action  is  criminal, 
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when  willfully  or  from  thoughtlessness,  he  deprives  his  children  of 
what  is  made  possible  to  them  by  a  free  education;  and  to  convince 
the  citizen  that  his  action  is  none  the  less  unworthy,  when  he  yields 
willing  assent  to  a  child's  growing  up  in  this  intelligent  age,  without 
in  some  way  bein^  possessed  of  so  much  truth  as  shall  fit  him  for 
intelligent  citizenship. 

liesolved^  That  an  educational  test  for  voting,  judiciously  formed, 
\yould  tend  to  diminish  the  evil  of  which  wp  complain. 

Eesolvedy  That  efforts  of  educators  and  officials  should  be  consci- 
entiously given  to  correcting  the  defects  at  present  existing  in  our 
educational  system.  We  believe  that  the  distinctive  work  of  the 
common  school,  the  high  school  and  the  universit3%  should  be  care- 
fully defined,  and  that  an  increased  school  attendance  would  be  se- 
cured by  granting  certificates  signed  by  proper  school  officials,  cor- 
responding to  the  high  school,  the  normal  school  a)id  university 
diplomas,  to  such  scholars  as  thoroughly  master  the  work  of  the  com- 
mon grammar  school. 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  prevalent  early  withdrawal  of  so 
many  pupils  from  school,  the  importance  is  pressed  upon  us  of  mak- 
ing the  common  schools  thoroughly  eflBcient. 

Read  at  Madison,  Dec.  28,  1876. 

J.  Q.  Emery, 

H.  W.  Slack, 

I.  N.  Stewart. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Nobody  will  think  of  questioning  the  propriet}'  of  bestowing 
diplomas  upon  deserving  teachers  in  this  or  in  any  other  state,  for 
the  plan  at  once  recommends  itself  as  the  very  best  means  of  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  education.  In  the  ceaseless  war  against  ig- 
norance, we  need  a  body  of  regulars  as  well  as  of  volunteers,  and  at 
present  the  motley  crowd  of  teachers  constantly  coming  and  going 
is  more  like  an  undisciplined  mob  than  a  regular  army;  and  it  is  well 
therefore  to  have  a  meritorious  select  corps  of  assured  standing,  cer- 
tified by  the  highest  educational  authority  in  the  state.  The  plan  is 
unquestionably  a  wise  beginning  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  best 
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results.  Our  :;mbitious  young  teachers  now  have  a  proper  stimulus 
presented  which  cannot  fail  to  encourage  them  to  reach  the  high 
standard  of  attainments  required  by  the  forward  movement  of  educa- 
tion in  our  day  and  generation. 

At  the  same  time,  when  any  such  new,  but  wise  and  judicious  ar- 
rangement wa^  introduced  (which  occurred  in  this  state  five  or  six 
years  ago)  it  does  not  seem  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those 
teachers  of  eminent  standing  who  were  already  in  the  field  and  had 
done  good  service  in  the  cause  should,  in  courtesy,  have  received  hon- 
orary certificates-^-say,  after  ten  years  successful  teaching  in  this  state. 
Sach  plan  would  not  have  been  without  precedent,  for  when,  in  1845, 
Great  Britain  first  introduced  the  system  of  public-school  inspector- 
ship, which  is  now  beginning  to  yield  such  valuable  fruits,  such  teach- 
ers as  those  now  alluded  to  had  freely  extended  to  them,  without  ex- 
amination, all  ihe  privileges  which  others  received  atter  successful 
competition. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  "three  learned  professions," 
meaning  thereby,  ^'divinit}',  medicine  and  law,"  but  soon  we  shall 
have  a  fourth  as  learned  perhaps  as  any  of  the  others.  In  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  race,  it  is  a  long  while  before  the  teacher  re- 
ceives due  recognition,  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  warrior 
in  rude  ages  is  always  the  first  to  take  the  lead  and  become  the  centre 
of  influence,  and  for  many  ages  the  prototypes  of  "  Sitting  Bull "  are 
in  the  ascendant.  Next  comes  the  "  medicine  man  "  or  priest,  who 
shares  the  power  wielded  by  the  warlike  chieftain.  After  him  comes 
the  man  of  law  whose  ofiice  is  to  define  ownership  to  "  perscmal  and 
real  estate  "  after  they  are  acquired  by  the  strong  hand  of  force,  right 
always  of  course  succeeding  might.  When  people  get  somewhat  set- 
tled down  they  soon  come  to  find  the  use  of  physic  to  be  essential  to 
their  being,  and  out  of  thc;ir  wants  in  this  respect  the  man  of  roots 
and  herbs  and  drugs,  hjis  his  first  beginning  and  place  in  society. 
During  all  this  tinie  the  teacher  is  ''nowhere,'^  the  want  of  him  is  not 
felt,  or  if  he  has  any  recognized  existence  or  oflBce  in  the  bod}'  poli- 
tic, it  is  as  a  sort  of  dry  nurse  to  the  small  children,  to  which  humble 
occupation  the  care  of  the  young  pigs  and  chickens  is  usually  thrown 
in  as  a  legitimate  appendage! 

Thus  we  have  the  origin  of  the  professions  briefly  outlined,  each  hav- 
ing its  early  beginnings  in  a  very  rudimentary  form  and  gradually  de- 
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▼eiopinf?  into  something  better  and  higher.  The  teacher's  profession 
comes  last  into  the  field  because  mankind  are  slow  to  acknowledge 
its  paramount  importance.  Eventually,  howerer,  the  warrior  will 
have  to  retire  to  the  rear,  and  the  teacher  take  his  place,  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  never  failing  word  of  prophecy  that  the  ^^  first  shall 
be  last  and  the  last  first.'' 

A<4  regards  the  examination  for  state  certificates,  which  is  one  of  the 
means  emploped  for  raising  the  profession  of  the  teacher  in  popular 
estimation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  at  least  as  severe  an  intel- 
lectual exercise  as  that  to  which  the  young  aspirants  for  admission  to 
any  of  the  other  recognized  professions,  are  usually  subjected.  The 
holder  of  a  state  certificate,  where  examination  has  extended  over  the 
wide  range  of  no  less  than  ^tr^i2///'^{;«  different  subjects,  each  of  which 
would  require  the  labor  of  half  a  lifetime  fully  to  master,  is  jusfly  to 
be  considered  as  the  peer  of  the  members  of  other  learned  profes- 
sions. And  there  is  this  much  in  favor  of  the  young  teacher,  that 
while  he  has,  first  of  all,  to  furnish  evidence  of  successful  teach- 
ing: for  several  years,  the  young  minister,  doctor  or  lawyer,  has  to 
produce  no  such  evidence  of  peculiar  or  decided  aptitude  for  his  pro- 
fession, before  receiving  admission. 

Our  state  has  thus  acted  wisely  in  following  the  example  of  other 
states  in  this  respect;  and  by  gradually  raising  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion, teaching  will  at  length  stand  forward  as  a  profession  which,  iu 
its  higher  walks  at  least,  the  members  of  the  traditional  trio  which 
have  hitherto  looked  down  upon  poor  pedagogues  with  scarcely  dis- 
guised contempt,  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  their  equal. 
The  public  have  great  faith  in  diplomas^  and  hence  we  find  that  those 
who  wish  to  deceive  them  are  always  an  dous  to  jjretend  that  they 
have  them.  The  medical  quack  arms  himself  with  bushels  of  them, 
for  he  is  well  skilled  in  this  tendency  of  human  nature  to  believe  in  cre- 
dentials. They  give  a  man  a  certain  rank  and  position  in  society 
which  is  at  once  recognized  as  entitling  him  to  a  certain  amount  of 
deference  and  respect.  Provided  with  a  state  certificate  honorably 
obtained  after  regular  examination,  a  teacher  can  hold  up  his  head 
and  justly  claim  the  honor  which  is  due  to  his  standing,  and  which 
will  be  freely  accorded  to  him  by  every  person  of  intelligence  and  dis- 
cernment.   But  as  we  have  said,  people  in  general  ore  ever  ready  to 
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receive  a  man  jast  as  he  cornea  recommended  to  them  by  some  aa- 
thoritative  body.  With  such  a  certificate,  one  has  ten  chances  to  one 
of  obtaining  a  good  position  as  a  teacher  that  he  would  have  with 
none.  School  officers  know  the  ralue  to  be  attached  to  state  certifi- 
cates; men  of  business  are  not  slow  to  perceive  that  thej  have  a  mar- 
ketable value,  that  like  other  *^  good  paper,^^  they  pass  current  for 
what  they  profess  to  be  worth,  and  when  members  of  school  boards, 
such  men  always  give  state  certificates  due  consideration  and  weight. 
It  is  only  from  the  fact  that  the  State  certificate  is  an  evidence  of 
solid  acquirements  on  the  part  of  the  holder  that  it  derives  its 
sterling  value  as  a  recommendation.  Hence,  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  high  standard  at  the  outset,  and  gradually  raising  it.  The 
qualifications  which  would  to-day  entitle  one  to  such  a  certificate 
might,  ten  years  hence,  be  altogether  inadequate,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer  of  passing  events  than 
that  the  educational  world  moves^  as  the  earthly  ball  that  we  inhabit 
— moves  at  a  rate  at  which  it  never  moved  before,  and  with  u  gather- 
ing momentum  that  must  induce  all  to  brace  every  nerve  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  To  give  all  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  such  certifi- 
cates, that  is,  all  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  it  would  be 
well  we  think  to  hold  the  examinations  during  the  cooler  months 
when  the  mental  facilties  are  in  working  order,  rather  than  in  the  hot 
summer  months  when  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  advisable  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  in  the  pages  of  the 
JouBKAL  OP  Edtjcatiok,  copics  of  the  questions  presented,  as  they  do 
in  some  other  States.  * 


SELECTED. 


THE  CHEAP  COLLEGES. 

The  great  mass  of  students  who  attend  the  smaller  colleges  in  the 
west  are,  it  is  safe  to  say,  paying  part  at  least  of  their  own  expenses. 
These  smaller  colleges  abound  in  the  farming  districts;  the  curricu- 
lum lays  the  foundation  at  least  of  knowledge  and  gives  a  bias  to 
scholarly  habits  of  thought,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  low,  and  board- 
ing in  the  adjacent  villages  is  cheap.  The  temptation  to  elevate  him- 
self by  their  help  is  brought  to  the  very  door  of  the  laboring  boy  who 
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has  been  taught  at  the  district  school.  It  is  from  this  class  of  boys 
that  these  colleges  are  replenished;  the  majority  of  younger  stadents 
who  enroll  their  names  in  ihe  autumn,  have  worked  in  the  field  since 
May  to  earn  money  to  keep  them  in  college  during  the  winter.  After 
the  first  two  years  have  been  conquered  in  this  way,  the  young  fellow 
goes  through  the  usual  routine  of  teaching  and  study  alternately, 
until  he  has  gained  his  profession.  The  conservative  scholar  of 
course  piotests  against  such  an  education  as  inadequate,  fragmen- 
tary, and  shallow;  he  assures  us,  and  truly,  that  the  graduate  of  an 
ordinary  American  collea:e  is  barely  fitted  to  begin  his  training  at  a 
German  university;  that  the  mind,  perpetually  annoyed  and  per- 
plexed by  providing  the  necessities  of  animal  life,  is  unfit  to  receive 
high  thought  or  yield  itself  to  the  influence  of  knowledge  with  the 
requisite  healthy  tranquillity. 

All  of  which  is  true,  and  would  bear  upon  the  case  if  the  after  life 
of  the  American  student  were  likely  to  be  passed  in  shades  of  lettered 
ease  in  profound  scientific  or  even  philological  research.  But  our 
farm-boy  hiis  only  four  years  at  the  most  to  give  to  study,  and  study 
is  not  an  end  with  him  but  a  means — the  weapon  with  which  a  hard, 
practical  fight  for  bread  and  butter  is  to  be  fought.  Every  fragment 
of  mathematical,  scientific,  or  even  classical  knowledge,  he  hopes  to 
turn  over  and  over  a  thousand  times;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  great- 
er his  difiiculty  in  acquiring  them  is,  the  surer  will  be  his  hold  on  them, 
and  the  more  ready  will  be  his  command  of  them  for  immediate  use. 
The  few  profound  scholars  of  whom  America  can  boast  belonsced  as  a 
rule  to  an  afiluent  cla^s  to  whom  learning  came  as  an  inheritance  and 
birthright;  but  the  practical  men  who  have  molded  the  politics,  the 
social  life,  even  the  thought  of  the  country,  the  Franklins,  Websters, 
Clays,  Greeleys,  Lincolns,  earned  their  knowledge  precisely  as  the 
young  fellow  in  the  Western  college  is  winning  his — by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.  It  was  not  the  knowledge  which  was  power  to  them, 
but  the  self-denial,  the  patience,  the  obstinate  loyalty  to  their  own 
idea,  the  "  staying-power"  acquired  in  the  struggle  for  that  knowledge. 

Superficial  thinkers,  too,  who  sneer  at  the  smattering  of  learning 
bestowed  in  the  course  of  ordinary  colleges,  leave  out  of  the  question 
the  softening,  ennobling  influence  of  those  four  years  of  study  not 
only  on  the  lad  but  his  family.  Granted  that  in  a  few  years  after 
leaving  his  modest  little  Alma  Mater  he  has  forgotten  the  uses  of  the 
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Greek  particles  nnd  cannot  solve  the  simplest  algebraic  problem;  the 
effect  of  that  early  struggle  for  a  noble  purpose  has  elevated  his 
whole  nature;  the  brief  association  with  scholarly  men  and  the 
glimpse  of  the  side  of  the  world  which  is  not  business,  have  made  his 
life  more  liberal,  given  it  higher  significance  and  purpose,  Any  one 
conversant  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  this  country  will  know 
the  diflFerence  between  the  clean,  sordid  farm-house,  where  the  object 
of  the  hatchet-faced  father  and  mother  and  their  boorish  sons  is  to 
eat  and  work  to-day  and  prepare  victuals  and  food  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  a  like  farm-house  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  return  in  va- 
cation from  college  or  school.  In  one  is  every  sign  of  animal  stag* 
nation;  in  the  other  are  books,  magazines,  prints,  music,  every  cheer- 
ful indication  of  active  lives  keeping  step  with  the  age  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  this  general  elevation  and  widening  of  domestic  life 
that  tells  on  the  country,  after  all,  rather  than  the  work  of  any  in- 
dividual, be  he  Franklin  or  Webster. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

[President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  now  traveling 
in  Europe,  recently  sent  from  Paris  the  following  letter  to  the  Cornell 
Era:'] 

Our  journey  was  the  most  comfortable  I  have  ever  had,  and  our 
stay  in  England  as  pleasant  as  possible;  hardly  a  day  passed  that 
some  act  of  hospitality  was  not  pressed  upon  us.  This  was  especi- 
ally the  case  in  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Every  opportunity 
was  given  me  to  consult  the  men  I  had  most  wished  to  see,  and  to 
study  the  various  advances  made  in  educational  matters. 

I  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  marked  progress  there,  in  every- 
thine  pertaining  to  education,  since  my  former  visits.  As  regards 
popular  education,  the  English  are  building  up  a  most  noble  system. 
The  admission  of  new  strata  of  society  to  the  right  of  suflTrage  has 
forced  even  the  most  conservative  to  admit  that  provision  must  be 
made  ior  public  instruction,  such  as  the  most  sanguine  Englishmen 
have  never  dared  expect. 

Among  the  foremost  men  in  this  good  work  is  Sir  Charles  Read 
Chwrman  of  the  London  School  Board — a  man  who  gave  up  Parlia- 
mentary honors  to  devote  himself  to  his  present  duties.    As  his  col- 
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league  on  the  Board  of  Judges  at  Philadelphia,  I  had  occasion  to 
know  something  of  his  earnestness  and  vigor,  but  since  arriving  on 
this  side  the  water,  even  stronger  proofs  of  his  fitness  have  been  re- 
vealed to  me.  He  and  his  colleagues  have  just  been  through  a  hard 
battle  and  won  a  great  victory.  Although  a  thoroughly  Christian 
man,  he  had  a  large  part  of  the  church  against  him — he  and  his 
friends  supporting  a  system  of  national  schools  under  national  coa- 
trol,  and  the  other  side  declaring  ioj  a  system  mainly  regulated  bj 
the  church  authorities.  The  battle  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful. 
During  my  stay  in  London,  a  demonstration  of  great  apparent 
power  was  made  against  the  National  School  System  —  the 
Bishop  of  London  presiding,  and  a  large  number  of  clergy- 
men and  gentlemen  of  influence  joining  in  the  meeting  wherein  secu- 
lar education  was  denounced  as  ^'  godless  "  and  ^^  tending  to  atheism." 

Nor  was  this  all;  the  school  board  had  been  obliged  to  expend  im- 
mense sums  ol  money  in  acquiring  sites  in  the  midst  of  populous 
neighborhoods  and  in  erecting  large  and  well-equipped  school  houses — 
and  they  had  not  hesitated  to  employ  the  best  of  teachers  at  sufficient 
salaries.  This  expenditure  was  skillfully  used  afi:ainst  Sir  Charles 
Read  and  his  associates — and  mingled  with  the  cry  of  "  godlessness^^ 
was  the  cry  of  "  extravagance."  Every  effort  was  made  to  alarm  the 
average  Englishman  by  portraying  the  dangers  to  his  soul  and  to  his 
pocket. 

But  the  result  has  astonished  everybody.  By  immense  majorities 
such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Read,  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  and  their  associ- 
ciates  have  been  continued  in  office,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  our 
friends  to  know  that  among  the  members  of  the  Boards  returned  in 
the  interests  of  National  Schools,  are  at  least  two  women. 

By  the  way,  let  me  here  say  that  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find,  even  in  conservative  quarters  in  England,  how  much  less  fear 
there  is  of  the  ^^  woman  question "  than  with  us.  If  a  woman  is 
really  the  most  fitting  candidate  for  a  position  on  a  school  board,  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  anybody  to  reject  her  because  she  is  a  woman 
— and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  of  very  high  social  and 
political  standing  are  glad  to  take  such  positions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  now  that  Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  national  and  secular  educa- 
tion from  the  primary  to  the  most  advanced  departments  of  instrao- 
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tion.  Tbb  tendency  is  to  be  seen  not  less  strongly  in  the  Universi- 
ties than  in  the  public  schools.  Since  my  former  visits  to  the  Univer- 
sities all  the  test  oaths  and  declarations  which  barred  oat  students  not 
conforming  to  the  established  church  have  been  abolished,  and  there 
seems  no  injurious  check  upon  freedom  of  thought.  I  have  heard 
every  sort  of  stirring  question  in  militant  theology,  science  and  lit- 
erature discussed  in  College  halls  and  common  rooms  with  the  ut- 
most fairness  and  fullness.  I  doubt  whether  at  this  moment  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Students  of  any  Universities  in  the  world  are  more  free  to 
hold  any  sort  of  conscientious  opinions  than  are  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  lament  this.  I  was  present  at  one 
of  the  University  sermons  when  the  preacher — a  man  of  some  dis- 
tinction— bewailed  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  erected  by  ''the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  " — but  it  was  plain  that  his  grief  was  not 
shared  by  any  considerable  part  of  the  University;  another  Univer- 
sity sermon  preached  by  adivme  of  much  greater  liberality  in  thought 
seemed  to  take  much  stronger  hold  upon  professors,  fellows  and  stu- 
dents. I  do  not  think  that  the  most  earnest  believer  in  the  Church 
of  England  has  any  cause  for  regret  in  this.  One  of  the  foremost 
radicals  in  Great  Britain  remarked  to  me  that  the  most  radical  ideas 
were  treated  with  more  fairness  by  men  of  that  Church  than  by  men 
of  any  other  religious  body,  and  that  on  this  very  account  the  Church 
is  likely  to  hold  its  present  commanding  position.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  truth  in  this.  A  comparison  between  the  sermons  heard  at  my 
former  visits  and  those  to  which  I  have  listened  during  the  past 
month  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  strongest  men  in  the 
Charcb  no  longer  set  themselves  against  the  progress  of  thought,  but 
march  with  it.  This  alone  accounts  for  the  victory  of  the  National 
School  System  at  the  recent  elections.  Whatever  a  few  men  in  high 
position  might  say  as  to  the  '^  godlessness  ^^  of  a  national  system  of 
education  as  opposed  to  a  clerical  system,  the  great  body  of  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  men  in  the  Church  oi  England,  and  out  of  it, 
quietly  decided  in  favor  of  an  education  not  anti-Christian  but  free 
from  ecclesiastical  control. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  give  some  details  as  to  progress  in  the  two 
great  English  Universities,  especially  in  regard  to  prominence  given 
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to  studies  in  political  and  social  sciences  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 
in  regard  also  to  the  extension  of  University  privileges  throughout 
England;  and,  of  course,  I  shall  not  forget  my  visit  to  Oirton  and 
Neversham  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  for  women. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

But  for  the  superior  average  powers  of  country  children  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  city,  the  vast  disparity  now  existing  in  edu- 
cational privileges  between  country  and  city  would  be  sadly  ominous 
for  both,  and,  especially  for  cities,  whose  intellectual  as  well  as 
commercial  pabulum  is  derived  largely  from  the  rural  districts. 
Could  the  children  of  the  glebe  have  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
children  of  the  pavement,  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  might  at  length  be  rivaled.  It  is  assumed,  but  not  at  all  cer- 
tain, that  the  education  of  the  country  schools  is  necessarilv  and 
hopelessly  inferior  to  that  of  the  city  schools.  It  is  certain  that  such 
is  the  fact  at  present,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  so  in  the 
future.  City  schools  like  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  are  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  organizations 
in  society.  And  how  admirable  it  is  that  one  class  has  the  exclusive 
services  of  an  accomplished  teacher  all  the  time!  But  in  the  very 
luxuriance  of  privilege  enjoyed  by  such  classes,  there  are  just  the 
same  temptations  to  educational  dilettantism  that  there  is  to  social 
dilettantism  in  the  everlasting  pursuit  of  personal  comfort,  social 
etiquette,  and  aesthetic  accomplishment. 

Strength  comes  from  battling  with  difficulties.  And  as  the  very 
discomforts  of  country  life  develop  manhood,  so  there  may  be  an  in- 
tellectually developing  power  in  the  wrestlings  of  a  neglected 
school-boy  over  the  difficulties  of  his  lessons.  One  who  visits  coun- 
try as  well  as  city  schools,  can  but  be  struck  with  the  rugged  strength 
of  the  country  boy^s  intellect,  whilst  he  may,  in  some  cases,  be  shock- 
ed with  barbarisms  that  he  sees  and  hears.  The  country  boy's  edu- 
cation needs  the  finish  which  comes  from  system.  But  what  is  want- 
ed, is  not  the  city  system  carried  out  to  the  cross-roads,  which  would 
be  as  unsuited  to  the  place  as  would  be  the  complex  and  costly  civiliza- 
tion of  New  York  city,  transported  to  the  depths  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.    The  school  svstem  of  the  country  must  grow  like  the  shell  of 
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the  sofi^rab, — oat  of  itself.  The  young  David  could  do  better  fight- 
ing with  his  pebbles  and  sling,  than  with  the  harness  of  Goliath. 
Freedom,  hard  work,  and  self-help,  are  among  the  first  laws  of  coun- 
try life.  The  young  lion  must  not  be  caged;  he  must  hunt  his  food; 
and  thus  grow  strong. 

But,  unquestionably,  there  is  too  much  wild  life  in  our  country 
schools,  and  they  must  be  harnessed  into  something  like  systematic 
work  before  they  can  properly  be  classed  among  educational  institu- 
tions. Now  too  often  the  boy  rules  the  teacher;  if  he  does  not,  his 
^^ daddy"  does.  Bud  will  not  be  put  back  t«n  pages  in  the  Second! 
Reader  in  order  to  form  a  class; — he'll  fight  first.  Sissy  having 
reached  Long  Division  with  the  last  teacher,  does  not  want  to  go 
over '^  bard  old "  Multiplication  ever  again;  and  mother  says  she 
musn't  either.  Polly  brings  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Sam  brings  The  Death 
of  Abel,  and  little  Joe  brings  no  book  at  all.  *'  Money  is  mighty 
hard  to  get;  you  must  try  to  work  along  till  times  get  better."  The 
widow  Smith,  that  is  the  weak-eyed  teacher,  must  not  offend  any 
body,  because  those  little  children  at  home  must  have  bread.  Dick: 
Morrison,  the  teacher  up  Stony  Run,  isn't  afraid  of  anvbody,  he- 
storms  and  larrups  and  works, — Oh  how  he  works!— he  hears  eighty—- 
five  lessons  a  day;  and  they  say  he  is  a  splendid  teacher,  because  he 
believes  "  lickin '  and  larnin '  go  together." 

•  Now  can  all  this  be  cured?  Yes.  Can  Jerry  Applejack  and  Sukey 
Swingskillet  be  made  to  know  their  places,  even  where  their  own* 
brats  are  concerned?  Yes.  Can  little  Joe  be  made  to  bring  a  book,, 
and  the  right  book?  Yes.  Can  order,  civility,  and  system,  be  made- 
to  reign  in  the  "  bear-garden '  up  the  hollow?  Yes.  Can  the  eighty- 
five  recitations  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  the  number?  Yes.  And  as 
good  work  be  done?  Yes,  far  better!  How?  That  little  word  asks 
a  large  question, — too  large  to  be  answered  to-day. — N.  E.  Journal 
of , Education, 
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During   the  Centennial  Exhibition  numerous  friends  of  educatioiKi 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  the  data  there  available  for  a'  compre- 
hensive report  on  that  subject  should  be  thoroughly  utilissed.    But', 
since  the  plans  of  the  commifsion  did  not  include  full  reports  uponr 
2-Vol.  Vil  No.  6. 
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any  of  the  28  groups  of  the  Exhibition,  the  appeals  of  educators  and 
of  educational  associations  in  this  behalf  proved  unavailing.  Towaid 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  however,  the  Foreign  Comniissionera, 
many  of  whom  are  zealous  friends  of  education,  took  up  the  matter, 
and  finally  united  in  a  formal  appeal  to  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  author  of 
the  o£Scial  report  on  education  in  connection  with  the  Pans  Exposi- 
tion of  1867,  requesting  him  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  "  gen- 
eral report  on  the  recent  progress  and  present  condition  of  education 
in  all  countries."  They  oflfered  a  liberal  fund  to  meet  the  expense 
incidental  to  its  preparation,  no  doubt  being  felt  that  the  Centennial 
Commission  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  provide 
for  its  publication. 

This  notable  request,  signed  by  the  acting  chiefs  of  all  the  foreign 
national  commissions,  and  sustained  by  like  appeals  from  the  judges 
of  the  educational  group,  and  from  other  high  sources,  met  with  an 
afiirmativc  response.  Dr.  Hoyt  has  received  from  the  National  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  from  other  Government  ofiScials,  the 
offer  of  facilities  not  elsewhere  available,  and  is  now  in  the  city  en- 
gaged upon  the  work.  Dr.  Hoyt  possesses  special  qualifications  for 
snch  a  task.  He  was  President  of  the  International  Jury  for  Educa- 
tion at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  Secretary  and  finally  acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Judges  for  Education  and  Science  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876.  Besides,  he  has  lately  made  a  third  very 
•extended  special  tour  of  both  Europe  and  America,  his  investigations 
embracing  the  whole  field  of  education. — Washington  Correspondence 
New  York  Tribune. 


A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  a  teacher  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  questions  are  proposed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  requi- 
site unler  this  head  is  ani  nathn.  Slow,  dull,  heavy  questioning  we  '- 
ries  children,  and  destroys  their  interest  in  a  lesson.  It  is  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  questions,  by  a  pleasing  and  spirited  manner,  by  dex- 
trously  challenging  all  who  seem  inattentive,  and^  above  all,  by  an 
earnest  feeling  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  delight  in  seeing  the 
rm\xA%  of  his  scholars  at  work,  that  the  teacher  will  best  kindle  their 
meatal  activity^  and  give  life  and  force  to  his  subject. — Michigan 
Teacher. 
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LAND. 

"Where's  Akyab,  papa?" 

"  I  really  can't  say.  The  name  has  an  oriental  sound.  Perhaps 
it's  somewhere  in  Asia.    But  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  It  says  here  in  The  Posf^'*  Fred  replied,  looking  up  from  the  even- 
ing paper, ''  that  a  British  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  was 
lost  to-day  oflf  Akyab,  and  I  wondered  where  that  might  be." 

^* Can't  you  find  it  on  the  map?"  I  asked,  seeing  that  he  had  one 
before  him. 

"No.  I've  looked  all  along  the  coast  from  Liverpool  clear  around 
Africa " 

"  Africa! "  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.    "  What  part  of  Africa?" 

"  Why,  all  along  both  sides,  around  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and " 

"Don't  you  know  that  steamers  do  not  go  that  way  any  more?" 

"Why  not? "  Fred  asked  in  surprise. 

"It's  too  far." 

"  But  how  else  can  they  go?  Not  around  Cape  Horn,  surely ;  that's 
still  farther." 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  new  short  cut  to  the  East  by  way 
of  the  Suez  Canal." 

"  Sure  enough!    I  never  thought  of  that.    I'll  look  again." 

After  hunting  a  long  time  Fred  gave  it  up,  saying:  "It  can't  be  on 
the  map.  I've  looked  carefully  all  the  way  from  Gibraltar  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  around  Arabia  and  India 
clear  to  Calcutta;  I'll  get  the  big  atlas." 

"Let  me  see  yours  fii-st,"  I  replied.  Then  after  going  over  the  course, 
I  said,  ^*  I  think  this  must  be  the  place,  here  on  the  coast  of  British 
Burmah." 

"But  how  would  the  steamer  get  away  over  there?" 

"Driven  out  of  her  course,  probably,  by  the  storm  that  wrecked 
her.  That  Bay  of  Bengal  is  a  terrible  place  for  storms.  Only  a  few 
weeks  a  ago  a  cyclone  swept  over  that  region,  driving  the  sea  over 
the  low  country  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  drowning  more  than  two 
hnndred  thousand  people." 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  live  tjlere,"  Fred  remarked,  turning  to  his  paper 
again. 
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*'When  did  you  say  the  vessel  was  wreclsed?"  I  asked,  rather 
amused  at  his  indifference. 

"Sometime  to-day!  the  dispatch  is  dated  Akyab,  Nov.  15th." 

"  Sometime  to-day!  And  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  there's  any- 
thing remarkable  in  getting  news  the  same  day  of  an  event  which 
happened  on  the  further  side  of  the  globe?" 

"  Not  by  telegrapb,"  the  boy  replied  with  the  utmost  frankness. 

He  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to  have  the  telegraph,  so  he  takes 
its  marvelous  results  as  a  matter  of  course!  When  I  was  a  boy  it 
was  something  remarkable  to  hear  the  same  day  of  what  happened  in 
the  next  town,  five  miles  off.  That's  the  way  the  world  goes;  the 
miracle  of  to-day  is  the  commonplace  of  to-morrow.  I  was  about  to 
say  something  of  the  sort  to  Fred,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the 
map  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  when  he  said,  "  By  the  way,  why  don't 
the  map  makers  put  down  the  telegraph  lines — at  least  the  main 
ones?" 

''  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  telegraph 
line,"  I  replied,  "and  the  map  makers  have  not  Jearned  yet  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  them.  Would  you  like  to  know  where 
they  run?" 

"Very  much,"  Fred  replied,  "though  to  tell  the  truth  I  never 
thought  much  about  them  before.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  the  news  comes." 

"Take  your  pencil,  then,  and  make  the  lines  as  I  point  them  out. 
We  might  begin  with  the  dispatch  from  Akyab,  that  has  had  such  a 
long  way  to  come." 

"  Here's  the  place,  on  the  coast  of  British  Burmah.  The  nearest 
great  commercial  centre  is  Calcutta,  which  is  in  telegraphic  connec- 
tion with  all  the  principal  cities  oi  Father  India  by  means  of  au  over- 
land line  to  Maulmein.  The  news  probably  came  first  to  Calcutta, 
and  from  there  across  the  country  to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  to 
Aden  ia  a  submarine  cable  across  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  fact  two  of  them, 
for  a  second  line  has  just  been  laid;  and  another  cable  runs  length- 
wise of  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez." 

"Not  so  fast,  please;  give  me  time  to  mark  the  lines." 

"  After  taking  these  long  dives,  over  four  thousand  miles  in  all,"  i 
continued  slowlv,  ^*  the  news  passed  over  land  to  Alexandria,  then 
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pluugefl  under  the  Mediterranean  to  Malta;  thence  under  the  sea 
again  to  Marsala,  Sicily;  then  took  another  long  swim  to  Gibraltar, 
thence  by  cable  around  to  Lisbon,  and  from  Lisbon  under  the  Atlan- 
tic again  to  Falmouth,  England.  Taking  land  again  it  passed  to  Liv- 
erpool by  the  way  of  London,  probably  then  dove  under  the  Irish 
Sea  to  Ireland,  which  it  crossed  without  a  rest,  then  plunged  under 
the  Atlantic,  following  one  of  the  three  cables  from  Valentia  to  Heart's 
Content,  Newfoundland,  or  the  opposition  cable  to  Tor  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  thence  along  the  coast  overland  to  Boston  and  New  York." 

"  What  a  journey  to  make  in  one  day!  But  I  didn't  know  there 
were  so  many  cables  under  the  Atlantic." 

'•There's  still  another  one:  the  French  cable,  from  Crest  to  St. 
Pierre,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Duxbury,  Mass;  but  I  didn't  speak  of 
that,  as  the  news  was  English  news.     Have  you  marked  them  down?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  to  put  them,"  said  Fred. 

'"It  will  be  near  enough  to  draw  three  lines  side  by  side  and  close 
together  from  the  Southern  point  of  Ireland  to  the  Eastern  point  of 
Newfoundland,  just  north  of  St.  Johns;  and  another  south  from  Ire- 
land to  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  line  runs 
straight  across  to  St.  Pierre,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  then 
curves  round  to  Duxbury.  A  new  company  in  Baltimore  has  just 
been  formed  to  put  down  three  more  Atlantic  cables,  but  their  posi- 
tion has  not  yet  been  announced. 

"That  will  do  for  the  Atlantic,  though  while  you  are  about  it  you 
may  as  well  mart  another  line  from  Lisbon  to  Falmouth,  for  there 
are  two,  and  another  from  Falmouth  to  Santander,  Spain,  acrass  the 
Bay  of  Biscay." 

''Are  there  any  more  lines  Irom  England  to  the  continent?" 

"Yes!  fifteen  or  sixteen;  across  the  English  Channel  to  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  across  the  North  Sea  to  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

"And  there  are  a  great  many  more  in  the  Mediterranean  than  the  one 
you  have  marked;  three  lines  from  Alexandria,  two  by  way  of  Candia 
and  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  one  to  Otranto,  Italy;  besides  several 
lines  connecting  Marseilles,  France,  with  Africa,  and  the  Belearic 
Islands,  Corsica  and  Sardinia." 

^'Does  the  war  news  from  Turkey  come  through  the  Mediterranean 
cables?" 
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^'  Some  of  it  by  way  of  Greece,  thence  by  the  deep  seft  cables 
through  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic,  or  else  overland  throu&^h  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France;  but  generally  it  takes  one  or  other  of  the 
more  direct  routes,  by  way  of  Vienna.  Western  Europe  is  a  perfect 
network  of  telegraph  lines." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  nearer  to  India,  overland,  too,"  said 
Fred. 

^^  So  it  is,  and  there  are  several  such  lines  through  Russia  and 
Persia,  and  through  Asia  Minor.  The  most  direct  is  by  way  of  Brus- 
sels, Munich,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Diarbeker,  and  Bagdad,  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  by  cables  to  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  and  around  to  Kurachee  at  the  mouth  of  ^  the  Indus;  or  overland 
from  the  gulf  through  Beloochistan  to  the  same  point.  From  Kura- 
chee a  line  runs  to  Hyderabad,  and  around  to  Calcutta  by  way  of  the 
Punjaub  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges.  Another  line  follows  the 
the  southern  course  to  Bombay,  Mysore,  and  around  the  point  of  the 
Peninsula  to  Madras,  which  is  also  connected  with  Bombay  by  way 
of  the  Decan.  From  Madras  a  cable  stretches  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Penang  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  another  runs  from 
there  to  Singapore,  at  the  end  of  the  malay  Peninsula.'^ 

"  Down,"  said  Fred,  making  the  lines  with  his  pencil. 

'*  Now  draw  a  line  from  Singapore  southward  to  Batavia,  the  capi- 
tal of  Java.  An  overland  line  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  island  to 
Banjoewangie,  from  which  point  to  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  is  a  cable 
which  touches  at  Koepang  on  Timor  Island.  From  Port  Darwin  a 
line  traverses  the  deserts  of  Central  Australia  to  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  where  the  main  line  forks,  one  branch  running  to  Mel- 
bourne, and  from  there  by  cable  to  Tasmania;  the  other  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  whence  a  cable  extends  to  Picton  and  Wellington, 
New  Zealand.  Thus  the  great  English  Colonies  of  that  distant  quar- 
ter are  brought  into  quick  communication  with  the  mother  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  Singapore  another  great  telegraphic 
system  brings  us  into  close  connection  with  China  and  Japan.  Draw 
a  line  from  that  city  across  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  Saigon,  Cochin 
China;  extend  it  across  the  China  Sea  to  Hong  Kong,  and  again  to 
Amoy  and  Shanghai.  From  Shanghai  a  cable  crosses  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  which  is  joined  to  Yokohama  and  Yeddo  b 
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cables  around  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  that  Empire,  and 
with  Wladiwodstock  by  cable  across  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Wladiwod- 
stock  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Russian  line  across  Siberia,  a 
line  traversing  the  entire  breadth  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  distance  round  the  globe! 

"  Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  cable  across  the  North  Pacific  by 
way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  San  Francisco,  and  before  many 
years  probably  the  girdle  of  the  earth  will  have  been  completed  that 
way." 

*'ril  mark  that  down — when  it  is  finished/'  said  Fred,  demurely. 
'*  That's  all  the  cables  there  are,  I  suppose." 

"B3-  no  means.  We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  American  lines;  we 
have  some  very  important  ones." 

'*  Oh,"  said  Fred,  "  telegraph  lines  run  everywhere  here,  and  it  would 
be  an  endless  job  to  mark  them  all  down.  I  may  as  well  put  down 
the  cables,  though." 

"Well  I  saw  a  bit  of  South  America  news  not  long  ago,  which 
came  to  us  by  way  of  Lisbon;  how  do  you  suppose  that  happened?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine — not  if  it  came  all  the  way  by  telegraph." 

"  Take  your  pencil  then  and  mark  a  line  from  Lisbon  to  Pernam- 
buco,  South  America,  touching  at  Madeira  and  Cape  dc  Verd  Island. 
There's  Pernambuco  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Brazil.  Now 
draw  a  sea  line  south  to  Bahai  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  extend  it  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  touching  at  Santos,  S.  Catharina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
and  Montevideo.  Buenos  Ayres  is  united  overland  with  the  Argen- 
tine cities  and  Paraguay,  and  also  with  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  From  Valparaiso  lines  run  North  and  South  to  all  the  cities 
of  the  coast  as  far  as  Payta,Peru,  a  cable  system  connecting  Calderia^ 
Iqaique,  Arica,  Islay  and  Callao.  Some  years  ago  a  cable  was  laid 
between  Northern  Peru  and  Panama,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  from 
imperfect  construction;  so  all  the  dispatches  from  that  quarter  have 
to  come  now  by  the  roundabout  way  of  Valparaiso,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pernambuco.  Formerly  they  had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice 
before  reaching  us;  but  now  they  can  also  come  through  a  system  of 
cables  by  way  of  Para,  Cayenne,  Demarara,  Trinidad,  St.  Croix, 
Jamaica,  Cuba  and  Florida.  From  Trinidad  there  is  another  cable 
line  connecting  all  the  Windward  Islands  with  Porto  Rico  and  Ja- 
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ciaica,  from  which  another  line  runs  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
Aspinwall.  From  Jamsiica  a  cable  crosses  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which 
i»  connected  with  Havana  overland,  and  also  by  cables  touching  at 
*Cienfuegos  and  Batabano.  From  Havana  two  cables  run  to  Panta 
Rassa,  Florida,  touching  at  Key  West.  You  won't  find  Punta  Rassa 
on  the  map;  its  merely  a  telegraph  station  on  the  coast.  Dom  Pedro, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  and  cvho  has  heen  abseat 
from  his  empire  for  many  months,  is  in  daily  communication  by  tele- 
graph with  his  daughter  and  her  advisers  in  Rio  Janeiro.  His  coun- 
sel and  directions  are  as  promptly  sought  and  obtained  as  though  he 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  his  capital.  I  guess  that  will  do  for  one 
lesson,"  I  concluded,  as  supper  was  announced. 

"I  should  sa}*^  so!"  Fred  replied,  enthusiastically. 

""  I  tell  3'ou  what,  papa!  it's  ray  turn  Monday  to  give  a  lecture  to 
our  geography  class,  and  FU  just  astonish  the  boys  with  something 
they  won't  find  in  the  book." 

"  I  think  a  talk  about  telegraphs  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  them — if  you  do  it  well,"  I  replied;  and  then  we  went  to  supper.— 
Adam  Stwin  in  the  Christian  Union. 


EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATION  FOR  SUFFRAGE. 

[After  the  recent  results  of  an  ignorant  suff'rage  in  certain  South- 
ern States  and  Northern  cities,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  recommen- 
dations of  President  Grant,  and  the  quite  general  disposition  to  dis- 
cuss the  suffrage  question,  the  foUowina:  views  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
taken  from  his  "  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,"  will 
"be  found  of  much  interest  and  value. — Eds.J 

Independently  of  all  these  considerations,  it  is  a  personal  injustice 
to  withold  from  any  one,  unless  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils, 
the  ordinary  privilege  of  having  his  voice  reckoned  in  the  disposal  of 
affairs  in  which  he  has  the  same  interest  as  other  people.  If  he  is 
required  implicitly  to  obey,  he  should  be  legally  entitled  to  be  told 
what  for;  to  have  his  co)isent  asked,  and  his  opinion  counted  at  its 
worth,  though  not  at  more  than  its  worth.  There  ought  to  be  no 
pariahs  in  a  full  grown  and  civilized  nation;  no  persons  disqualified 
except  through  their  own  default.  Every  one  is  degraded,  whether 
Aware  of  it  or  not,  when  other  people,  without  consulting  him,  take 
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upon  themselyes  nnlimited  power  to  regulate  his  destiny.  And  even 
in  a  much  more  improved  state  than  the  human  mind  has  ever  yet 
reached,  it  is  not  in  nature  that  they  who  are  thus  disposed  of  should 
meet  with  as  fair  play  as  those  who  have  a  voice.  Rulers  and  rulinii: 
classes  are  under  a  necessity  of  considering  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  those  who  have  the  suiFrage;  but  of  those  who  are  excluded,  it  is 
in  their  option  whether  they  will  do  so  or  not;  and,  however  honestly 
disposed,  they  are.  in  genera],  too  fully  Occupied  with  things  which 
they  must  attend  to  to  have  much  room  in  their  thoughts  for  any 
thing  which  they  can  with  impunity  disregard.  No  arrangement  of 
the  suffrage,  therefore,  can  be  permanently  satisfactory  in  which  any 
person  or  class  is  peremptorily  excluded  —  in  which  the  electoral 
privilege  is  not  open  to  all  persons  of  full  age  who  desire  to  obtain  it. 
There  are,  however,  certain  exclusions,  required  by  positive  reasons, 
which  do  not  conflict  with  this  principle,  and  which,  though  an  evil 
in  themselves,  are  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  cessation  of  the  state 
of  things  which  requires  them.  I  regard  it  as  wholly  inadmissible 
that  any  person  should  participate  in  the  suffrage  without  being  able 
to  read,  write,  and,  I  will  add,  perform  the  common  operations  of 
arithmetic.  Justice  demands,  even  when  the  suffrage  does  not  de- 
pend on  it,  that  the  means  of  attaining  these  elementary  acquire- 
ments should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  person,  either  gratuitously 
or  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  what  the  poorest,  who  can  earn  their 
own  living,  can  afford.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  people  would  no 
more  think  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  a  man  who  could  not  read,  than 
of  giving  it  to  a  child  who  could  not  speak;  and  it  would  not  be 
society  that  would  exclude  him,  but  his  own  laziness.  When  society 
has  not  performed  its  duty  by  rendering  this  amount  of  instruction 
accessible  to  all,  there  is  some  hardship  in  the  case,  but  it  is  hardship 
that  ought  to  be  borne.  If  society  has  neglected  to  discharge  two 
solemn  obligations,  the  more  important  and  more  fundamental  of  the 
two  must  be  fulfilled  first;  universal  teaching  must  precede  universal 
enfranchisement.  No  one  but  those  in  whom  an  d  priori  theory  has 
silenced  common  sense  will  maintain  that  power  over  others,  over  the 
whole  community,  should  be  imparted  to  people  who  have  not  ac- 
quired the  commonest  and  most  essential  requisites  for  taking  care  of 
themselves — for  pursuing  intelligently  their  own  interests,  and  those 
of  the  persons  most  nearly  allied  to  them.    This  argument,  doubtless. 
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might  be  pressed  farther,  and  made  to  prove  much  more.    It  would 
be  eminently  desirable  that  other  things  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  could  be  made  necessary  to  the  suffrage;  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  conformation  of  the  earth,  its  natural  and  political  divis- 
ions, the  elements  of  general  history,  and  of  the  history  and  institu- 
tions of  their  own  country,  could  be  required  from  all  electors.    Bat 
these  kinds  of  knowledge,  however  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  use 
of  the  suffrage,  are  not,  in  this  country,  nor  probably  any  where  save 
in  the  Northern  United  States,  accessible  to  the  whole  people,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  trustworthy  machinery  for  ascertaining  whether 
they  have  been  acquired  or  not.    The  attempt,  at  present,  would  lead 
to  partiality,  chicanery,  and  every  kind  of  fraud.     It  is  better  that 
the  suffrage  should  be  conferred  indiscriminately,  or  even  withheld 
indiscriminately,  than  that  it  should  be  given  to  one  and  withheld 
from  another  at  the  discretion  of  a  public  officer.    In  regard,  how- 
ever, to  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  there  need  be  no  difficulty. 
It  would  be  easy  to  require  from  every  one  who  presented  himself  for 
registry  that  he  should,  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar,  copy  a  sen- 
tence from  an  English  book,  and  perform  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three; 
and  to  secure,  by  fixed  rules  and  complete  publicity,  the  honest  ap- 
plication of  so  very  simple  a  test.    This  condition,  therefore,  should 
in  all  cases  accompany  universal  suffrage;  and  it  would,  after  a  few 
years,  exclude  none  but  those  who  cared  so  little  for  the  privilege 
that  their  vote,  if  given,  would  not  be  an  indication  of  any  real 
political  opinion. 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  IN  MINNESOTA. 

[Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Minnesota,  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State  during  the  recent  legislative  ses- 
sion. He  strongly  opposed  the  monopoly  text-book  bill,  against  which 
he  made  an  admirable  speech.  With  the  frustrated  Wisconsin  school 
book  scheme  fresh  in  memory,  we  commend  the  following  extract 
from  that  speech  as  most  interesting,  suggestive  and  profitable  read- 
ing. No  class  of  "  the  people  "  should  more  thoroughly  underst-and 
the  animus  of  these  kindred  measures  than  teachers.—  Eds.J 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  I  had 
several  conversations  with  Senator  Donnelly  upon  the  subject  of  de- 
vising some  plan  for  reducing  the  price  of  our  school-books.    I  also 
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talked  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Merrill  freely  upon  the  same  subject  I  wrote 
to  one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of  the  country  to  obtain  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  School  Book  Board  of  Trade. 
I  received  a  long  and  very  frank  letter  in  reply,  giving  the  informa- 
tion asked  for,  viz:  why 'the  price  of  school  books  is  so  high?  and 
what  could  be  done  to  make  them  cheaper?  In  the  answer  to  my 
letter  there  was  a  priuted  pamphlet  containing  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade.  I  read  the  letter  to 
Messrs.  Donnelly  and  Merrill.  I  also  gave  them  the  printed  pamph- 
let to  read.  I  then  sat  down  to  draft  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
I  had  in  view,  viz.:  the  cheapening  of  the  price  of  school  books.  I 
wrote  five  sections  of  the  proposed  bill;  I  got  the  books  into  the 
State,  in  the  bulk,  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  we  were  paying  for 
them.  I  had  them  in  the  oi&ce  of  the  State  Superintendent.  I  then 
went  to  work  to  devise  a  plan  to  distribute  them  among  the  pupils 
of  the  State.  The  more  I  thought  over  the  matter,  the  more  I  be- 
came convinced  I  had  an  elephant  on  my  hands.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  in  detail,  I  have  partially  enumerat- 
ed in  this  speech.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  bestowing  much 
thought  upon  the  matter,  I  abandoned  it  as  utterly  impracticable.  1 
then  concluded  to  introduce  as  a  substitute  for  my  bill,  and  the  next 
best  thing,  H.  F.  No.  325,  which  has  been  printed  and  is  now  on  the 
members'  desks.  This  bill  leaves  the  whole  school  book  matter  just 
where  it  oufl:ht  to  be  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  each  district, 
town,  city,  village  or  boroi'gh,  to  select,  and  purchase  their  own 
books,  if  the  legal  voters  so  elect,  and  instruct  the  school  authorities^ 
to  purchase  them,  and  sell  them  to  their  school  children  at  cost. 

The  authorities  of  any  city  or  township  can  go  into  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  purchase  Clark's  Grammars,  or  Cornell's  Geographies, 
or  Robinson's  Arithemetic's  just  a<4  cheap  as  Mr.  Merrill  can;  and  I 
c&u  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  if  they  so  de- 
sire. They  can  afford  to  retail  the  books  to  the  pupils  of  the  district 
just  as  low,  or  lower,  than  this  bill  proposes  to  furnish  them.  The 
high  price  of  books  does  not  result  from  the  rate  they  are  furnished 
to  the  book  trade  by  the  manufacturer;  for  they  sell  them  at  40  per- 
cent, below  their  wholesale  prices;  they  are  high  priced  because  the 
retailer  demands  such  an  immense  profit.  Now,  Mr.  Merrill  has  been 
for  many  years  a  school-book  jobber.    He  has  sold  more  books  to  the 
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retail  trade  of  Minnesota,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  the  State.  He 
has  always  purchased  the  books  in  use  in  the  State,  40  per  cent  off  of 
published  prices.  He  has  done  more  by  his  influence  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  school  books  to  their  present  high  standard,  than  any  other 
five  men  in  the  State.  Now,  the  friends  of  this  bill,  tell  lis  "  he  is 
the  first  and  only  man  who  has  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  furnish 
cheaper  books.'^  Has  any  other  man  ever  had  the  chance  to  bid  for 
furnishing  cheaper  books?  When  the  friends  ^of  this  bill  were  asked 
to  permit  an  amendment  to  it  providing  for  competition  in  bidding 
for  the  first  job,  it  was  promptly  voted  down.  No  chance  has  ever 
been  offered  by  the  State  for  competing  bids,  to  ascertain  who  would 
furnish  an  acceptable  series  of  school  books  to  the  State,  for  a  series 
of  years.  Henee,  there  is  no  justice  in  the  assertion  "  that  Mr.  Mer- 
rill is  the  only  man  who  has  offered  to  furnish  cheaper  books." 

This  bill,  noth withstanding  its  many  objectionable  features  may 
pass.  There  has  been  much  lobbying  in  its  interests.  It  is  strongly 
intimated  that  every  possible  combination  has  been  made  with  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  secure  the  certainty  of  its  passage.  It  is  inti- 
mated- that  gentlemen  representing  the  different  railroad  interests 
have  been  approached  and  promised  support  for  their  measure,  if  they 
will  support  the  text-book  bill.  Members  of  the  Senate  have  circu- 
lated freely  amond  the  members  of  this  House,  for  several  days,  ear- 
nestly urging  the  latter  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Both  of  the  newspapcfrs 
of  this  city  appear  to  favor  it.  Now,  I  do  not  charge  that  these  naws- 
papers  expect  any  of  the  '•  hams."  I  do  not  believe  they  do;  but 
somehow  they  have  honestly  come  to  believe  there  is  virtue  in  this 
proposed  legislation,  in  regard  to  school  text-books.  But  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  on  school 
matters,  newspaper  editors  cannot  be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  wisely 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  school  matters,  as  one  who  has  spent  his 
whole  life  in  studying  the  problem  of  education.  They  may  be  hon- 
est in  their  convictions,  in  reference  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  conducting  a  school  system.  The}'  are  unacquainted  with  all  the 
conditions  that  enter  into  the  solution  of  this  problem. 


In  Michigan  a  severe  punishment  was  accounted  for  by  ^^an  undue 
appreciation  of  the  thickness  of  the  boys^  pantaloons." 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  If  by  division,  a  town  line  runs  through  a  district,  does  it  re- 
quire any  action  of  the  supervisors  of  the  town  to  render  it  a  joint- 
district? 

A.  No,  it  becomes  a  joint-district  as  soon  as  it  is  embraced  in  two 
towns. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  evidence  of  service  of  due  notice  of  the  first 
meeting  of  anew  district? 

A.  The  person  serving  the  notice  should  make  return  by  naming 
all  persons  to  whom  he  read  the  notice,  and  all  for  whom  he  left  a 
copy,  and  his  return  should  be  recorded  at  the  first  meeting. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  proposed  alteration  of  a  district,  what  is  proper  evi- 
dence of  a  due  service  of  notice  thereof,  upon  the  clerks? 

A.  An  admission  of  service,  endorsed  on  the  original  draft  of  the 
of  the  notice  would  be  sufficient.  If  this  was  refused,  the  supervisor 
or  other  person  serving  the  notice  could  certify  to  the  fact,  on  the 
saine. 

Q.  The  state  superintendent  decided  on  appeal  that  this  district 
should  not  be  divided,  but  the  town  board  intend  to  divide  it,  never- 
theless.   Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  it? 

A.  Perhaps  an  injunction  could  be  obtained.  If  a  division  is  propos- 
ed of  an  entirely  different  kinds  it  may  possibly  be  justified — for  in- 
stance if  some  territory  is  added  as  well  as  taken  off;  but  the  same 
action  that  was  set  aside  must  not  be  repeatiid,  while  essentiall}'  the 
same  state  of  facts  remains. 

Q.  Our  district  having  been  formed,  from  another,  and  an  award 
made  of  our  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  property,  nothing  more 
has  ever  been  done.    Have  wp  any  remedy  ? 

Yes,  the  action  required  of  the  supervisors  in  sections  12, 13  and  14, 
can  be  enforced  by  mandamus.  The  award  should  be  certified  to  the 
district  clerk. 

Q.  Must  not  special  meetings  be  called  at  7,, P.  M.,  the  hour;  fixed 
by  law  for  annual  meetings?.    .    . 
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A.  The  law  does  not  so  prescribe,  but  that  the  notice  should  **  state 
the  titne^  place  and  object  of  the  meeting/^ 

Q.  Can  the  school-term  decided  on  at  an  annual  meeting  be  chang- 
ed at  a  special  meeting? 

A.  Of  course  it  can  if  the  majority  wish  it,  but  a  contract  with  a 
teacher,  if  made,  cannot  thus  be  changed  without  his  consent. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  that  the  board  hire  an  unqualified  teacher,  and 
the  board  does  so  hire,  and  pay  such  teacher  out  of  the  district  funds, 
does  that  preclude  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  law? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  district  can  in  no  way  make  that  lawful  which  is 
unlawful. 

Q.  The  town  clerk  levied  a  tax  on  this  part  of  the  district  at  three 
cents  instead  of  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  in  the  other  part.  How 
shall  we  get  it  back? 

A.  If  it  was  a  mistake  it  should  be  rectified  voluntaril}'.  If  this  is 
refused,  there  is  no  legal  remedy,  unless  there  was  a  fraudulent  inten- 
tion. Was  it  not  on  the  ground  of  an  equalization  of  the  tax,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  76? 

POWERS  OF  TSE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  board  buy  books  and  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  them? 

A.  The  board  has  no  such  power.  The  district  can  authorize  the 
board  to  buy,  and  can  raise  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Q.  May  a  teacher  be  discharged  for  drunkenness,  without  waiting 
to  get  his  certificate  annulled? 

A.  Most  certainly;  the  board  should  not  retain  him  for  a  single  day 
after  evidence  of  a  habit  of  drunkenness.  It  might  not  be  necessary 
to  dismiss  a  man  who  accidentally  or  incautiously  became  intoxicated 
for  once,  nor  to  annul  his  certificate. 

Q.  Can  a  board  legally  give  leave  to  a  teacher  to  teach  on  a  holi- 
day? 

A.  There  is  no  penalty  for  doing  it,  but  it  is  against  public  policy. 
The  day  counts  for  both  district  and  teacher.  It  would  be  illegal  to 
make  it  count  two  days,  by  having  school. 

Q.  Can  a  lost  day  be  made  up  by  having  school  the  next  holiday, 
by  consent  of  the  board? 

A.  Not  legally,  for  the  reasons  above  given. 

RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Q<  Since  my  contract*  is  to  teach  the  school  of  this  district,  am  I 
obliged  to  teach  foreign  scholars?  I  hold  not. 
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A.  The  school  of  any  district  may  legally  embrace  foreign  pupils, 
also  pupils  over  20  years  of  age.  The  teacher,  under  his  contract, 
must  teach  all  that  the  board  admit,  unless  the  contract  makes  some 
special  conditions.  If  a  dozen  lari^e  scholars  leave,  the  teacher  does 
not  expect  to  receive  less  wages. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  obliged  to  teach  children  under  four  years  of  age? 

A.  Custom  allows  their  presence,  and  expects  them  to  be  taught,  if 
allowed  to  attend.  If  they  deprive  children  of  school  age  of  proper 
attention,  the  board  should  see  to  it.  It  would  not  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  complain,  if  there  is  time  and  room  for  them.  He  could 
not  demand  extra  pay.' 

Q.  Can  a  teacher,  whose  certificate  is  annulled,  continue  to  teach 
lawfully,  if  he  takes  an  appeal? 

A.  It  is  not  improper  that  he  continue,  the  board  desiring  it,  it 
being  distinctly  understood  that  the  effect  of  so  doing  is  determined 
by  the  decision  on  the  appeal.  If  the  appeal  is  sustained,  the  teach- 
er's rights  are  all  sustained. 

Q.  Have  orders  in  favor  of  teachers  a  preference  in  c&se  of  scarcity 
of  funds? 

A.  Your  question  implies  that  your  funds  are  not  kept  separate. 
Teachers  should  be  paid  out  of  the  money  raised  and  received  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  law  is  disregarded,  and  all  is  in  one  common 
fund,  ordinarily  it  would  be  well  to  pay  the  teacher  first  of  all. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  obliged  to  teach  physical  geography,  when  he  holds 
only  a  third  grade  certificate? 

A.  He  is  hired  to  teach  the  school,  and  if  a  few  large  scholars  wish 
to  recite  in  that  study,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board,  he  should 
do  the  best  he  can.  Of  course  no  complaint  could  be  made  because  he 
might  not  appear  to  be  very  well  versed  in  it  himself. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Are  not  school  officers  who  hire  a  teacher  without  a  certificate 
liable  to  removal? 

A.  School  officers  may  be  removed  for  neglect  of  duty.  Illesral  hir- 
ing and  paying  may  be  reached  under  Sections  136  and  134. 

Q.  Can  a  treasurer  pay  a  teacher  out  of  some  other  fund,  there  be- 
ing not  enough  in  the  fund  for  teacher^s  wages? 

A.  Money  collected  or  received  for  a  distinct  purpose,  must  be  kept 
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for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  severe  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this 
requirement,  (Rev.  Statutes,  chap.  19,  sec.  174).  Money  left  over,  say 
after  building,  may  be  applied  by  the  district  to  some  other  purposes 

Q.  The  parents  of  half  the  children  object  to  the  teacher's  reading 
out  of  the  testament,  because  it  is  not  like  theirs.  What  shall  be 
done? 

A.  She  might  o£fer  to  read  half  the  time  out  of  the  other. 

Q.  Can  anj"  one  attend  school  free,  except  those  of  school  age? 

A.  Not  unless  the  law  so  provides,  as  it  has  done  (at  the  last  ses- 
sion) in  regard  to  certain  persons  of  foreign  birth,  between  20  and  30 
ye^irs  ot  age. 

Q.  Is  ''Decoration  Day,"  or  the  day  of  spring  election,  a  legal  holi- 
day? 

A.  No,  the  legal  holidays  are  Jan.  1,  Feb.  22,  July  4,  Dec.  25,  the 
day  of  General  Election,  and  such  Thanksgiving  and  Fasting  days  as 
may  be  appointed  by  national  or  state  authority. 

Why  is  the  Journal  of  Education  addressed  to  the  clerk  particu- 
larly? 

A.  He  is  authorized  by  law,  to  subscribe  for  it,  but  it  should  be  un- 
derstood as  designed  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  board.  It  should 
be  bound  and  put  in  the  district  library,  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Q.  How  is  the  tax  to  pay  the  county  superintendent  assessed,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  school  children  in  each  town,  or  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property?  In  this  county  the  tax  seems  une- 
qual. 

Q.  Upon  the  latter,  of  course,  there  being  no  other  basis  named, 
and  the  (constitution  requires  that  ^^  the  rate  of  taxation  shall  be  uni- 
form," in  all  cases. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  form,  for  an  order  of  condemnation  of 
a' school-house. 

A.  None  has  ever  been  printed  in  the  code,  for  the  reason  perhaps 
that  condemnation  so  seldom  takes  place. 


A  new  edition  of  the.  School  Code  h&s  just  been  printed,  and  will 
soQn:be  distributed  to.  all  town  and  district  clerks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GRAMMAR. 

[We  ask  critical  consideration  of  the  following  and  invite  answers.  There  are  in- 
voWed  some  nice  points  undreamed-of  by  many  teachere. — ^Eds.] 

Madisok,  April  28,  1877. 

Editors  Journajl. — I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  have  answers  to  the  following:  In 
the  sentence — '*  I  give  such  facts  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.'' — 

1.  What  part  of  speech  is  ^^  as/'  and  why? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  the  one  introdutted  by  *'  as,"  what  does  it  modify,  and 
why?       BespectfulJy,  Inquirer. 

Editors  Journal:— Allow  me  to  give  my  method  of  parsing  the  sentence  "  What 
time  he  took  orders  doth  not  appear,"  given  by  W.  J.  in  the  April  number.  I  think 
the  clause  "  What  time  he  took  orders,"  is  the  subject;  '^  doth  appear,"  the  predicate, 
modified  by  the  modal  adverb  not.  (vreene  ia  my  authority.  Is  he  not  considered  one 
of  our  best  grammarians?  C.  A.  M. 

[Greene  -is  good  authority.    A  phrase  or  sentence  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence.] 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  May  5th,  1877. 

Editors  Journal  Education:— As  you  invite  analysis  of  the  sentence,  '^  What 
time  he  took  orders  doth  not  appear,"    I  submit  the  following: 

It  is  a  complex  sentence.  The  clause,  What  time  fie  took  orders,  is  the  subject  of  the 
principal  proposition;  dotk  appear  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  not.  In  the  subordi- 
nate propoAition,  he  is  the  subject;  took  orders  is  the  predicate,  and  took,  the  verb,  is 
modified  by  tlfe  phrase  (at)  what  time. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  doth  not  appear?,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one 
answer,  viz:  "  What  time  he  took  orders." 

But  I  am  aware  that  this  will  not  be  a  "  convincing  "  statement,  as  W.  J.  and  "  the 
anther  of  the  Grammar,"  are  already  fully  persuaded. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  W.  Slack. 


GEOMETRICAL  PROPOSITION. 

rWe  gladly  print  the  fjllowing,  commending  it  to  geometrical  students.  The  prop- 
osition is  a  very  neat  one,  and  if  not  found  in  any  text-book  is  certainly  worthy  of  a 
place  in  one.    We  invite  solutions. — Eds.  J 

Plymouth,  Sheboygan  Co.,  Wis.,  May  5, 1877. 

Editors  Journal:— Inclosed  herewith  yon  will  find  a  geometrical  proposition 
which  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal:  It  was 
given  me  by  Mr.  Stephen  Littlefield  of  this  county^  with  whom  it  isr original;  at  least 
he  has  never  been  able  to  find  anything  of  the  kind  published,  and  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  hinted  at  in  any  geometry  that  I  have  seen. 
3-Vol.  VII  No.  5.  ' 
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The  demonstration  I  hayo  obtained  for  it  is  difierent  fiom  the  one  obtained  by  Mr. 
Littlefield  Jiimself.  A  good  general  .enunciation  is  quite  difficalt  to  |ecnre,  (lut  the 
particuhir  enunciation  will  be  easily  underat^.  My  object  in  placing  it  before  the 
teachers  is  not  only  to  secare  the  best  demonstration,  but  to  learn  if  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore published. 

Until  proof  of  its  previous  existence  shall  be  obtained,  I  shall  denominate  it 

LITTLEFIELD'S  PROPOSITION 
Theorem.    If  upon  the  sides  of  any  plane  trianglvsquares  be  formed,  and  the  angles  of 
these  squares  not  adjacent  to  the  trian|;le  be  connected,  two  by  two,  by  straight  lines; 
then  will  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  these  connecting  lines  be  three  times  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 


Let  A  B  C  be  any  triangle,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  constructed  the  squares  A 
G,  A  D,  and  B  K.    Then  will  the  squares  formed  on  the  connecting  lines  E  F,  G  H, 
and  D  K  be  three  times  the  sum  of  the  squares  A  G,  A  D  and  B  K,  i.  e., 
EF*  +  GH*  +  DK*   =  3  AB*  +  3  AC*  +  3   B(?. 

RespecttuUy,  Wabben  J.  Bbier. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Permit  me  to  ask  if  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  Marquette  discovered  the  Mi««ia- 
sippi  in  1678,  when  history  informs  us  that  De  Soto  discovered  it  in  1541,  and  wis 
buried  in  its  waters?  Yet  such  a  statemeut  is  found  in  the  ^*  Historical  Notes  of  Wis- 
oonsin,"  embodied  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  constitution  furnished  to  our  «diools 
by  the  state.  •  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  that  Man|uette  diaoovered  the  npper 
waters  of  the  MissisBippi?  G.  >A^Mi. 

[The  criticism  :as  to  Marquette  is  propei^-and  yet  he  was  a  discoverer  of  theriier; 
only  he  was  not  the  first  white  man  to  make  a  disoovery  of  what  is  called  tfaeMiHis- 
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nppi.  Columbus  discovered  America  but  was  not  the  first  European  to  do  so.  But,  in 
point  of  £ict,  the  stream  which  Marquette  and  Jolliet  discovered  is  not  the  same  one 
wliich  De  Soto  discovered;  it  is  only  the  principal  tributary  of  the  main  river — the 
MissisBippi-Missouri.    The  Geographies  are  all  wrong,  and  won^t  reform. — "Edb], 

Length  of  Days. — A  correspondent  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  length  of  days,  beyond  the  arctic  circle: 

Please  answer  through  yonr  Journal  the  following  qnestions:  Is  there  any  reason 
which  will  explain  the  rapid  increase  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  from  latitude 
66  ^ ,  32'  ( polar  cirde)  to  latitude  67  ® ,  19' ;  the  days  at  the  former  being  twenty  four 
boors,  while  at  the  latter  they  ar«>  one  month.  It  seems  to  me  that  between  all  the 
other  points,  mentioned  in  geography,  the  increase  of  the  days  and  nights  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles  is  more  gradual  than  at  this,  and  I  have  not  met  with  any 
fiicts  that  wonid  explain  this  irregularity.  H.  J.  H. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Editors  Journai.; 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  ^*  Free  text-book  law ''  passed  a  year  ago,  the  more  am  I 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  sound  in  principle  and  a  wise  measure.  Whether 
it  ifl  sufficiently  guarded  in  its  provisions,  I  cannot  say,  not  having  a  copy  to  which  I 
can  refer. 

Anomiiig  that  it  is  sufficiently  guarded  and  restrietive,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the^ 
cheapest  method  by  which  schools  can  be  furnished  with  text-books.  But  I  would 
have  them  free  to  all  pupils  except  such  as  preferred  to  own  their  books.  I  believe  the- 
schools  in  this  city  could,  in  the  long  run,  be  furnished  with  text-books,  paper,  slates,. 
and  all  school  material,  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  they  now  cost,  if  not  at  less  than  that 
even.  The  books,  etc.,  could,  no  doubt,  be  bought  at  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  discount,. 
and  then,  as  they  would  be  the  property  of  the  Board,  and  would  be  under  their  con- 
trol, they  could  be  made  to  last  nearly  twice  as  long  as  they  now  do. 

Slates  are  furnished  the  Primary  Departments  of  our  schools  by  the  Board,  and  I 
am  confident  that  a  fiir  less  number  are  broken  in  the  course  of  the  year  .than  when 
the  pupils  furnished  their  own  slates.  Every  pupil  has  a  slate  and  all  the  slates  in  the 
room  are  of  the  same  sisse. 

I  think,  too,  that  if  text-books  were  perfectly  free,  a  large  amount  of  scolding  andrt 
fretting  on  the  part  of  parents  when  books  are  called  for  would  be  done  away  with  in  a. 
moment,  and  I  have  no  doubt  much  ill  feeling  against  teachers,  now  existing,  caused  by 
requiring  parents  to  furnish  school  n»aterial,  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the  chaige  of 
constant  change  of  books  would  be  heard  no  more.  Uniformity  would  be  secured  under- 
sodi  an  arrangement  and  the  schools  would  be  really  free  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that: 
for  the  Board  to  own  the  books  and  famish  them  freely  to  pupils  would  be  a  wiser* 
■Mssura  and  would  cause  less  ill  feeling  against  boards  and  teachers,  than  for^tha 
board  toseU  them  to  the  pupils. 

I  am  nsry  tmly,  your  obedient  servant,  B.  J£»  Bmyvoubb^ 

La  CB0i8E,  Wis.,  April  80, 1877. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  started  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  a  determination  to  make  tlie  Journal 
more  useful  and  interesting  to  teachers  and  school  officers  than  ever  before.  We  wish- 
ed to  doubly  justify  the  almost  unanimous  desire  of  Wisconsin  educators  that  it  should 
retain  its  individuality  and  continue  a  militant  power  for  the  benefit  of  hone  interests. 
That  we  have  to  some  extent  succeeded,  the  five  numbers  of  the  present  year,  now  i-v 
Bued,  are,  we  trust,  satisfactory  evidence.  We  believe  that  no  five  consecutive  nunibers 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  publication,  contained  so  much  of  practical  value  and 
interest  to  educational  workers. 

That  our  efforts  are  appreciated,  and  the  present  value  of  the  Journal  understood, 
many  kind  words,  both  oral,  and  written  clearly  prove.  Those  coming  with  voluntary 
Individual  subscriptions,  from  intelligent  thoughtful  men,  are  perhaps  the  best  evi- 
dence. These,  wo  are  also  gratified  to  say,  are  not  confined  to  residents  of  the  State. 
Probably  never  before  were  so  many  copies  of  the  Journal  sent  to  subscribers  out  of 
Wisconsin. 

We  write  those  words  in  no  spirit  of  egotism  but  simply  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
pages  sent  to  them  monthly  are  worth  reading  and  deserve  at  least  twice  the  circulation 
they  now  have.  If  the  admirable  artistes  of  Professors  Rankin,  Beach,  Salisbury, 
Lawrence,  Earthman,  Rockwood,  Allen  and  others;  if  the  valuable  Reports  we  have 
this  year  published;  if  the  accomplished  and  attempted  legislative  measuref^  fully 
printed  or  explained;  if  the  numerous  and  carefully  prepared  official '* opinions,^' in 
■answer  to  questions  constantly  arising  and  perplexing  school  officers, — if  these  are 
adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  teacher  or  officer  who  takes  the  Journal,  they  are 
equally  adapted  to  benefit  the  one  who  does  not  take  and  read  it.  With  2.000  subscrib- 
ers the  Journal  \a  wielding  only  half  the  influence  and  conferring  only  half  the  bcne- 
£t  it  would  with  4,000  subscribers.    And  4,000  Wisconsin  ought  to  furnish. 

We  respectfully  ask  each  of  our  readers  to  review  the  five  numbers  of  the  present 
vear,  and  see  if  they  alone  are  not  worth  the  trifling  amount  of  the  whole  yearns  sub- 
scription, and  then  to  send  us  the  additional  subscriber — teacher  or  district  officer — to 
whom  he  knows  the  Journal  would  carry  the  same  profit  as  to  himself.  To  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  '^home  org&n'^  and  to  enlarge  its  influence,  we  hold  to  be  the  duty  of 
<every  one  of  its  subscribers  who  finds  it  of  value  to  himself. 

We  call  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  present  number.  The  report  on  *^  Oral  and 
Text-Book  Instruction,"  written  by  President  Albee,  should  be  thrice  read  by  every 
•teacher.  It  contains  important  truth,  clearly  and  effectively  expressed. .  Mr.  Korth's 
report  on  *  Teachers'  Examinations''  should  he  carefully  read  and  pondered.  Are  not 
his  positions  baaed  on  tne  solid  rock?  Prof.  Emery,  in  the  report  of  his  committee, 
(touches  upon  some  of  the  gravest  educational  problems  of  the  day;  and  who  can  my 
his  resolutions  do  not  indicate  the  wisest  solutions?  An  anonymous  contributor  bn  aome 
igood ideas  on -^^State  Certificates.*' 
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Amo^g  the  selected  articles,  '^  Cheap  Coneges,'-  ^'  TheNew  Education  in  England," 
**  Management  of  Country  Schools/'  '*  An  Educational  Qualification  for  Suffrage,"  and 
**Hcfw  the  News  Comes,"  are  of  much  more  than  ordinary  interest.  To  the  laM  two 
we  call  particular  attention.  The  suffrage  qnestion  is  discussed  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  modem  philosophers,  and  in  the  spirited  dialogue  concerning  telegraphic  cables 
a  teacher  can  find  two  or  three  exceedingly  interesting  and  ntieful  lessons  for  hid  geog- 
raphy classes.  Indeed,  the  information  in  the  latter  article  will  be  prized  by  teachers 
for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  its  pedagogic  uses.  Much  of  that  information  will  be  a 
sorprise  to  them,  as  it  was  to  us. 

Then  look  over  the  four  pages  of  official  answers  to  questions.  There  would  seem  to 
be  something  there  of  use  to  every  one.  The  new  department  of  '*  Corre8p<»ndence"  — 
an  experiment  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  approved  that  we  shall  permanently  con- 
tinue it — has  its  usual  variety ,and  nothing,  we  think,  unworthy  of  perusal.  As  the 
lighter  bits  of  information  and  comment  in  the  '*  Notes"  will  bo  read  first  of  all,  to 
them  we  need  not  call  attention. 

We  hope  to  make  the  Journal  better  and  better  every  month.  Give  us  the  en- 
ooaragement  of^good  words,  renewed  and  additional  subscriptions,  and  contributions  to 
its  pages. 

TEST  OF  ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

Without  any  fault  of  those  in  chaige  of  the  matter,  the  ordinary  process  of  tlie  ex- 
amination of  teacheni,  so  far  as  the  attempt  to  ascertain  their  ability  to  teach  a  school 
is  concerned,  is  often  most  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  This  is  more  particularly  true 
in  reference  to  teachers  for  the  summer  schools.  These  schools  are  almost  wholly 
taught  by  young  women.  The  wages  paid  are  often  very  small.  The  service  expected 
18  not  very  difficult,  being  merely  to  hear  the  children  read  and  spell,  with  a  little 
geography  and  arithmetic,  probably  a  feeble  essay  at  grammar,  and  some  not  very 
brilliant  attempts  at  writinir.  Of  course  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these 
schools  to  have  the  best  teacherv,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  any  person  of  much  expe- 
rience or  reputation  as  a  teacher,  or  who  demands  any  considerable  compensation,  will 
seek  such  schools.  They  are  mostly  taught  by  girls  in  their  teens,  who  have  had  little 
or  no  advantages  beyond  what  the  district  school  furnishes,  with  the  exception  now  and 
then  of  a  term  or  two  at  some  higher  school.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  newer 
parts  of  the  State,  aiul  the  *'back  diKtricts." 

The  process  of  examination  determines  rather  the  scholarship  of  the  applicant  tha^ 
her  ability  to  teach  a  small  fummer  school  with  f;\ir  success,  and  the  people,  who  jadge 
only  by  the  work  done,  feel  that  there  is  a  wrong  somewhere  when  one  candidate  wh» 
hassacceeded  well  in  teaching,  but  fails  in  her  papers,  is  therelbre  rejected^  while 
another  gets  a  certificate,  and  yet  is  known  to  be  a  comparative  failure  in  the  school- 
room. This  phase  of  the  matter  is  illustiated  by  some  notes  taken  by  a  county  super^ 
intendent  in  another  State  in  days  gone  by,  in  regard  to  each  teacher  licensed  and  em- 
ployed within  hu)  jurisdiction: 

*•  TWiB  of  Harrison y  Sub-district  No.  1,  Miss  H P— —  teacher,  age  25; 

lirenvd  April  10.    Has  taught  three  summers;  was  at Seminary  three 

years;  passed  a  good  examination,  and  received  a  2d  grade,  averaging  8,  biit  cottld 
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fleldom  ^  bejond  the  bookfl.  Has  read  little  but  noTels  and  poetry.  Lacks  general 
infi)rmationf  and  is  little  interented  in  I  he  topics  of  the  day.  Ideas  or  teaching  meager 
and  mechanical.  Excels  in  writing,  and  reads  pretty  well',  but  m  a  rather  affected  waj. 
Visited  school  June  4;  37  scholars  em  oiled;  19  present;  average  attendance,  22^  but 
diminishing.  Exercises  except  singing  mostly  lifeless  and  mecrhanical.  Admits  that 
she  does  not  like  teaching.  School-room  tasttfully  adorned,  writing  good,  and  Interesli 
the  pupils.    Art  of  teaching,  4." 

Same  tovm^  Sub-district  hi  o.  3,  Miss  K B teacher,  age  16,  her  first  tern. 

Has  attended  only  district  school  and  that  not  yery  much.  Has  learned  thoroughlj 
98  far  as  teachers  could  go,  and  further,  but  not  yet  through  the  common  branches. 
Could  therefore  mark  her  hut  about  5,  on  ayerage.  "txcellent  in  arithmetic.  Exhibits 
great  natural  tact  for  teaching,  is  quite  original  in  her  ideas;  lent  her  Page,  is  yeiy 
enthusiastic;  the  childreM  imbibe  her  spirit,  and  are  improying  rapidly.    Directors 

loud  in  her    praise,  say  they  yaatly  prefer  her  to  Miss ,  (whom  they  had  last 

summer),  with  all  ner  learning.  Has  read  considerable  biography  and  history,  and 
makes  ^ood  use  of  her  reading  in  her  recitations,  and  often  brings  in  a  newspaper  and 
uses  it  m  the  geography  class.  Visited  school  June  5;  enrolled,  42;  present,  41;  ayer- 
age attendance  40.    Art  of  teaching  9.'' 

The  next  superintendent  refused  Miss  B.  a  certificate  in  the  fall,  as  she  did  not  come 
up  to  his  strict  standard  in  scholarship,  while  Miss  P.  came  off  with  flying  colore.  Tlie 
people  in  the  two  districts  referred  to  were  quite  well  aware,  howeyer,  ihat  the  former 
was  a  successs  as  a  teacher,  and  the  latter  a  failure.  The  next  winter  Afiss  B.  attended  a 
select  school,  taught  in  a  neighboring  town,  by  a  student  from  the  normal  school  at 
Albany,  paying  her  board  by  domestic  seryice,  and  at  the  next  examination  distanced 
all  competitors.  Miss  P.  could  not  obtain  the  school  in  No.  1  a  second  time.  She  was 
employed,  howeyer,  in  an  adjoining  district,  and  the  next  winter  married  the  young 
director,  and  thus  ended  her  teaching  days.  Miss  B.  soon  outstripped  her  friend  la 
scholarship,  went  to  the  Normal  school,  and  after  a  most  successful  career  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  is  now  an  honored  and  useful  teacher  within  its  walls.  It  is  remembered  of 
her,  that  as  a  child  of  10  or  12,  she  would  with  delight  gather  a  few  toddlers  and  play 
school,  and  at  school,  would,  if  permitted,  hear  classes  of  little  ones  with  great  grayitj 
and  most  surprising  skill. 

The  moral  of  this  is  not  hard  to  see.  Aptitude  to  teach  sliould  be  noticed  and  en- 
couraged. Completness  or  glibness  of  scholarship  is  no  sufficient  substitute  for  this 
natural  aptitude.  It  may  not  unfrequently  happen  that  an  excellent  school  may  be 
taught  for  younger  children,  by  one  whose  youth  or   limited  scholarship  would,  bj 

rigid  rules,  deny  her  a  certificate.  This  is  what  people  feel  to  be  wrong.  They  feel 
that  a  certificate,  though  of  lii^^h  grade,  is  a  miserable  offset  for  a  poor  school;  that  a  parrot- 
like familiarity  with  all  the  "  branches'^  does  not  make  up  for  indifferenceto  the  wants 
nnd  feelings  of  children,  and  inability  to  interest  them  in  books  or  in  the  exercises  of 
the  school-nx)m. 

Nothing  in  these  remarks  must  be  understood  to  imply  that  youth,  inexperience  and 
limited  attainments  are  not  usually  serious  drawbacks  to'thc  usefulnessof  a  teacher;  but 
they  may  in  some  considerable  measure  be  atoned  for,  especially  in  primary  and  back- 
ward schools,  by  unusual  aptitude  to  teach;  and  the  intelligence  which  guides  the  super- 
yision  of  our  schools  should  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  aptness  lo  teach  from  mere 
book-knowledge,  and  to  rate  both  at  their  true  value.  The  superintendent  referred  to 
had  small  examination  classes,  one  for  each  town,  and  was  accustomed  to  have  each 
new  candidate  conduct  one  or  more  classes  in  his  presence,  as  a  pait  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  wisdom  of  drawing  to  light  the  teaching  talent  of  the 
young,  in  our  schools,  by  the  process  of  pupil-teaching,  will  be  recognized,  and  this  will 
eb  one  important  step  towards  making  success  in  the  career  of  our  teachers  the  rule, 
and  fotilure  the  exception. 
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CHEAP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Soon  alter  the  adjournment  of  the  Legfiftlature  the  State  Superintendent  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  each  one  of  the  leading  publishers  of  school  books,  asking  their  best 
terms  to  district  boards,  wishing  to  purchase  direct  from  first  hands,  with  public  funds, 
under  our  exisiting  btate  law.  He  received  frank  replies  from  all,  and  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  circular  to  district  officers,  embodying  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  showing  the 
advantages  of  district  purchase  and  of  free  text-books,  and  urging  upon  the  officers  the 
prompt  performance  of  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  selection,  adoption,  and  purchase. 

If  this  vexed  question  of  text-books  cannot  be  settled — and  settled  satisfactorily — by 
school  officers  themselves,  it  never  can  be  settled.  Legislation  is  powerless  to  do  what 
the  people  themselves  can  do,  ought  to  do,  but  will  not  do.  No  legislation  can  secure 
for  the  people  good  bread,  clean  faces,  or  common  sense.  They  must  cultivate  these 
virtues  themselves  or  they  will  not  have  them.  So  with  suitable  school  houses,  com- 
petent teachers,  and  correct  financial  management.  Under  our  form  of  government, 
at  least,  no  L^islature — a  body  from  and  representing  the  people — can  by  any  formal 
enactment  secure  these  desirable  things,  when  the  people  thomselves  ai-e  careless  or  ig- 
norant respecting  their  value.  It  i.sn(»i  legislation,  but  improved  public  sentiment  that 
will  be  sought  by  the  wise  reformer.  If  we  were  a  despotism  we  might  profitably  here 
legislate,  but  as  we  are  a  republic  we  can  only  agitate. 

The  school  officers  and  people  of  Wisconsin  generally  ought  to  understand  that  they 
can,  if  they  choose,  settle  this  question  of  school-books  so  cfiectnally  and  satisfactorily 
before  another  Legislature  shall  meet,  that  not  a  solitary  voice  in  that  body  will  be 
raised  for  cheap  or  uniform  text-book.s  sooner  than  for  cheap  and  uniform  soap,  or  tea. 
That  the  people  may  choose  to  do  it  we  shall  bring  our  l)est  efforts  to  bear,  and,  in  the 
interefvts  of  education  and  common  sense,  we  invite  the  efforts  of  all  right  thinking  per- 
sons. 

The  responses  to  the  circular  letter,  above  mentioned,  show  that  the  publishers  will 
meet  the  people  in  a  liberal  spirit.  They  agree  to  furnish  books  on  the  order  of  district 
boards, >Fr«<  or  subsequent  supplies,  in  any  desired  guantitt/^at  discounts  from  last  years 
retail  rates  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  When  a  dollar  book,  such  as  American  pub- 
lishers are  now  offering,  can  be  had  for  50  or  GO  cents,  no  reasonable  man  can  ask 
more.  It  is  not  merely  the  best  school  book  in  the  world,  but  it  is  absolutely  the 
cheapest.    The  Vienna  and  Philadelphia  Expositions  proved  this. 

Let  district  boards  preserve  their  independence,  do  their  duty,  select  and  adopt  the 
books  suited  to  their  needs,  purchase  the  books  in  quantities  a  trifle  beyond  their  wants, 
and  "shoot  on  the  spot"  the  teacher  who  illegally  introduces  unauthorized  boolvs.  Let 
the  books  be  sold  at  Cdst,  if  decidedly  preferred;  but,  far  better,  let  them  be  kept  as  din- 
trict  property,  and,  under  the  care  of  the  teacher,  be  loaned  to  the  pupils.  There  is 
then  a  full  supply,  uniformity,  a  wise  economy  of  time,  books  well  cared  for,  cheapness 
to  the  last  degree,  and  no  body  growling. 

We  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  Prof.  Keynolds,  printed  elsewhere.  We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  absolutely  convincing  evidence  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent.   We  call  attention  to  the  emphatic  commendation  of  free  books  in  the  last 
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Indiana  School  Journal.  We  call  attention  to  the  saooessfal  experience  of  more  thsn 
a  hundred  districts  in  Wisconsin,  and  saj  to  all:  Do  as  the  city  of  Watertown  has  just 
done.  Greatly  advance  school  interests  and  settle  the  text-book  question  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  sinffle  act  that  makes  the  schools  themselves  thoroughly  free. 

The  circular  of  the  Superintendent  will  soon  be  issued,  and  we  invite  to  it  general 
and  thoughtful  attention. 

m  m  m   ~ — 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education;  Edited  by  Henry  Kiddle  and  Alexander  J. 
SciiEM,  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  schools,  New  York 
City.    New  York:  E.  Steiger;  London,  Trubner  &  Co. 

It  is  to  the  reproach  of  the  educational  profession  that  this  is  the  first  appearance,  in 
the  English  language,  of  a  book  of  thb  character  j  not  even  a  hand-book  or  dictionary 
of  education  has  ever  been  known  among  us.  This  recalls  the  remark  of  a  president 
of  a  normal  school,  that  the  profession  has  no  literature,  as  compared  with  those  of  law 
and  medicine.  But  this  work  is  a  beginning  in  the  encyclopaedic  portion  of  the  field, 
not  a  very  ambitious  oue,  but  at  least  a  beginning.  It  supplies,  reasonably  well,  a  want 
long  felt.  The  editors  inform  us  that  as  the  subjects  upon  which  the  book  treats  are 
rapidly  expanding  and  growing,  it  is  intended  by  the  publisher  to  issue  an  annual,  em- 
bracing such  new  matters  as  may  be  gathered  yearly.  Thin,  after  a  few  decades,  will 
naturally  be  followed  by  a  new  and  enlai^ged  edition  of  the  main  work. 

That  the  work  is  not  more  comprehensive,  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon  the  editon 
or  publishers.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  education,  though  really  deserving 
to  be  ranked  as  a  science,  is  a  science  as  yet  mainly  to  be  developed,  at  least  so  fiir  is 
it  concerns  English  speaking  peoples.  In  Germany  it  is  otherwise.  That  country  has  a 
rich  and  varied  pedagogic  literature.  We  have  not.  The  wonder  is  that  the  editors 
have  been  able  to  do  so  well,  with  the  scanty  materials  at  their  command.  They  are 
deserving  of  all  praise,  and  the  work  of  a  lai^  patronage. 

Mr.  Eliddle  has  had  wide  and  varied  experience  as  an  educator,  and  Mr.  Scfaem  hu 
performed  a  great  deal  of  work  before  as  a  cyclopaedist,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  task 
which  they  have  now  completed,  they  have  evidently  been  pains-taken  and  judidoos, 
and  while  some  defects,  inseparable  from  works  of  the  kind,  are  visible,  they  may 
readily  be  overlooked,  in  view  of  its  many  merits.  The  field  is  open  to  any  who  can 
do  better.  In  the  mean  time,  all  who  are  actively  concerned  in  the  work  of  education 
will  hail  the  appearance  of  the  book  with  gratitude,  and  find  it  a  great  convenience. 
No  intelligent  and  progressive  teacher  will  do  without  it.  We  learn  that  the  work  ii 
sold  exclusively  to  subscribers,  and  can  be  had  only  from  the  special  SubscriptioQ 
Agents,  or  from  the  publisher,  E.  Steiger,  22  and  24  Frankfort  Street,  in  Kew^  Y'ork. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography.    New  York;  Harper  and  Brothen. 

This  book,  though  last  in  making  its  appearance,  precedes  the  Common  School 
Geography,  noticed  by  iwin  December.  We  have  always  advocated  oral  inatiuction 
for  younger  children  where  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  teacher  are  equal  to  the 
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iBsk,  bot  8B  this  ]8  not  often  to  be  looked  for  in  oor  common  scfaoolii,  the  next  bett 
thing  is  Ml  interesting  text-book.  The  writer  of  this  little  geography  has  struck  a  happy 
▼eiD.  LesBona  to  be  read  in  the  daaa,  compoaed  in  a  lively,  graphic  style,  form  mote 
than  one  half  of  the  text,  and  these  leesons  are  designed  to  be  supplemented  witli  ex- 
planations; and  then  comes,  after  each  lesson  ^Uo  be  read,''  the  matter  to  be  especially 
committed  and  recited.  The  author  is  quite  right  in  the  conviction  that  *^  young  child- 
ren have  not  the  capacity  to  disengage  the  points  specially  worthy  of  remembrance 
from  the  text  of  a  flowing  narrative  and  put  them  in  affirmative  statements  for  recita- 
tion.'' Hence,  the  plan  above  described,  and  we  consider  it  eminently  sound  and  phil- 
oeophical.  Questions  for  review  are  introduced  at  suitable  intervals,  and  these  cover 
ground  not  covered  by  the  questions  for  daily  recitation,  thus  stimulating  the  pupil  to 
do  his  best,  while  the  review  questions  gradually  increase  and  the  recitation  questions 
diminish  in  number.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  this  is  calculated  to  promote 
progress  not  only  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  in  mental  discipline.  We 
need  to  add  only  that  the  maps  and  illustrations  are  in  the  same  style  of  excellence  as 
in  the  higher  book,  and  every  thing  in  the  way  of  mechanical  execution  of  the  very 
best  character.  With  those  two  books  the  common  school  is  amply  furnished,  and  we 
]ook  for  the  very  best  results  from  their  use. 

A  HoMEKiG  DitrnoNARY,  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Geoiige  Autenrieth.  Translated,  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Robert  P. 
Keep.  Ph.  D.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers. 

The  purpose  and  the  execution  of  this  volume  are  both  worthy  of  emphatic  praise. 
The  purpose  was  to  shorten  the  road  to  a  knowledge  of  Homer.  Profoundly  believ- 
ing in  the  worth  of  classical  studies,  we  welcome  every  means  and  method  by  which 
time  is  saved  in  their  prosecution.  Without  the  more  convenient  text-books,  and  the 
banishment  of  so  much  that  is  cumbersome  and  unessential  in  methods  of  learning, 
Greek  and  Latin  would  not  long  retain  a  place  in  the  crowded  curriculum  of  modem 
higher  education. 

This  little  volume  of  340  pages  contains  the  Homeric  vacabulary  complete,  with 
definitioAs  sufficiently  full  for  the  ordinary  student,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  wood  cuts,  representing  genuiite  antiques,  *  ^designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  things  mentioned  by  Homer,  by  placing  before  his  eyes  the  warfare, 
navigation,  costumes,  and  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Homeric  age."  The  conscientious 
work  of  the  translator  embraces  many  additions  and  corrections,  approved  by  Dr. 
Autenrieth,  and  adding  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  The  binding  is  very 
handsome  and  the  typography  and  paper  excellent.  Altogether  the  book  is  highly 
creditable  to  American  scholarship  and  to  its  enterprising  publishers. 

Report  and  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society;  1878 — '76.  Vol. 
VII,  Madison:  E.  B.  fiolens,  State  Printer. 
The  indefatigable  Secretary,  Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  in  issuing  this  volume,  says  veiy 
justly  that  it  is,  if  not  superior,  at  least  not  inferior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  A  paper 
by  Dr.  Bntler  on  Pre-Historic  Wisconsin,  with  a  description  of  the  Perkins  Collection 
of  Implements,  and  one  on  the  Westphalian  Medal,  found  in  BnfiSilo  Co.,  in  1861 ;  an 
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account  of  the  discovery  of  the.Miasiesippi,  bj  Marquette  and  Jolliet,  in  1673,  bj  Dr. 
John  G.  Shea,  T»  flse's  Memoir  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  translated  from  the  French| 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Dean,  of  this  city,  and  Fifty-four  years  fieeollections  in  WiHComin, 
by  Gen  A.  G.  Ellis,  are  among  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  volume.  Meisn. 
Durrie  and  others  furnish  several  valuable  Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Draper  a  Necroh-gy  for 
1874—5. 

The  Atlantic  for  May  opeas  with  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Primitive  Muucal 
Instruments  used  in  various  barbarous  ard  semi-civilized  nations,  by  Edward  H. 
Knight.  Mr.  James  brings  his  story  of  *'The  American"  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
second  and  concluding  part  of  the  ''Diary  of  a  British  Officer  in  Boston  in  1875,'-  the 
writer  mentions  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  gives  it  much  less  prominence  than  the 
Concord  and  Lexington  fights.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  contributes  a  very  inter- 
esting historical  paper  on  *^The  Maypole  of  Merry  mount.''  Colonel  George  E.  War- 
ing, Jr.,  discusses  the  '^Lifc  and  Work  of  the  Eastern  Farmer,"  and  argues  in  favor  of 
the  village  system  of  Euroi)e.  The  Wagner  Music-Drama  at  Bayreuth  last  ycAiU 
described  by  Henry  T.  Finuk,  and  there  are  two  good  short  stories.  Mr.  Whittier  con- 
tributes a  sweet  and  characterii$tic  poem  entitled  '^Hymn  of  the  Dunkers,''  at  Kloeter 
Kedar,  Penn.s>4vania.  Mr.  Longfellow,  E.  C.  Stedman,  W.  W.  Story,  and  Elizabeth 
Akers  Allen  also  furnish  poems.  The  Contributors'  Club  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
moFt  attractive  parts  of  the  magazine.  Under  Kecent  Literature.  Mr.  Howel Is  reviews 
at  length  the  autobiography  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and  there  are  several  other  book 
and  art  criticisms.    The  number  is  a  good  one. 

Popular  Science  Monthly— Supplement,  No.  1.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  publishers  of  this  popular  magazine  have  such  a  press  of  matters  for  its  (lages 
that  they  pro{)ose  the  if^'tueof  12  supplements  annually,  of  96  pageseuch,of  close  piint« 
at  $3.00  a  vear,  post  paid.  Subscribers  to  the  Monthly  will  receive  botli  the  Supple- 
ment and  the  Monthly,  fir  $7-00-  The  contents  of  No.  1  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest 
of  what  is  to  follow:  '  The  Political  Dei^tiny  of  Canada,  by  Gold  win  -Smith;  '*  Cram," 
by  Prof.  W.  S.  Jevons;  The  Jiadiometer,  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  on  Stimnlants,  b? 
J.  B.  Yco,  M.  D.;  The  Influence  upon  Morality  on  a  Decline  in  Keligious  Beli«*f;  a 
**  Symposium,'' by  several  Britisli  writers;  Liebis's  Scientific  achievements,  by  Prof. 
Max  von  Pettenkoffer;  One  per  Cent,  by  Prof.  P»onamy  Price;  Glottis  Gospel  of 
Labor,  bv  Sidney  Calvin.  In  the  first  article,  Mr.  Smith  holds  that  Canada  isf  destined 
to  come  into  the' United  States.    This  new  departure  promises  to  be  of  great  interest 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  May  has  an  attractive  table  of  contents,  embraeir^ 
Down  the  Rhine,  and  a  third  pa|x;r  on  the  Valleys  of  Peru,  both  illustrated.  The 
Abbess  of  Ischi.i,  Parisian  Club-Life,  A  Superfluity  of  Naughtiness,  some  interesting 
notes  alx)ut  Schliemann,  A  Queen  of  Burlesque,  fiurials  and  Burial  Places,  several 
chapters  of  the  Marquis  of  Lossie,  which  brin^  the  story  towards  a  culmination, 
Damned  Plays,  some  good  poems,  iSlonthly  Gossip  and  Literature  of  the  Day.  Lip- 
pincott  is  cliaracterizcd  by  a  judicious  variety  ot  matter,  and  is  casmopolitan  in  its 
range  of  subjects. 

The  Domestic  Monthly.  Fashixm  has  no  better  or  more  practical  exponent  than 
this  popular  and  excellent  ma(i:azine,  a  fact  that  becomes  apparent  to  every  lady  upon 
the  least  acquaintance  with  it.  The  May  number  contains  a  paper  on  'Ventilation, 
which  is  insiructive  and  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  stories.  mi.scellany,  small  talk, 
household  de|)artment,  mosaics,  etc.,  maintain  their  customary  interest,  and  the  book- 
reviewH,  as  usual,  are  verv  good  examples  of  literary  critiei.««m.  The  J) omettic  MontMi/ 
18  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $L50  per  year. 
Specimen  copir»,  15  cents. 
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Notes. 


MesBn.  Wilson  and  Hinkle,  of  the  well- 
known  publisLing  house  of  Wilson,  Hmkle  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  retire.  The  new  firm  is  Van- 
Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co.  The  varied  and  excel- 
lent ecbool-booka  issued  by  the  old  firm  will 
continue  to  be  published  by  the  new  one,  at 
the  old  eUnd,  137,  Walnut  street. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  announce  that 
the  editorial  care  and  superrision  of  **  Davies' 
Mathematical  Course  "  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  William  Q.  Peck,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Prof.  Davies  for  many  years  io 
the  work  of  preparing  and  revising  Mathe- 
matical text-books.  Prof.  Peck  is  a  graduate 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  like  Prof. 
Da?ies,  he  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in 
teaching  Mathematics  at  that  institution,  and 
like  him,  he  has  had  an  extended  experience 
in  Collegiate  instruction. 


The  State  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  Con- 
test for  the  championship  of  Wisconsin,  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  Madison, 
on  the  evening  of  May  ^3th.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  tho  whole  affair  exceedingly 
pleasant.  The  following  were  the  contestants 
with  their  subjects: 

W.  II.  Carr,  Beloit  College.—*'  Cromwell  and 
Robespierre. " 

0.  A.  Curtis,  Lawrence  University,— "Satan 
«nd  Mephistophelc?." 

S.  W.  Trousdale,  State  University.—  "  Peter 
Cartwright." 

MuH  D.  E.  Button,  Milton  College.  — "  Tides 
and  Currenta." 

The  jadges  awarded  the  first  place  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Carr.  While  all 
the  orations  were  creditable  in  themselves  and 
well  delivered,  that  of  Mr.  Curtis  had  very 
exceptional  merit  in  all  respect?,  and  won 
for  him  the  palm  without  a  dissenting  opinion 
among  either  judges  or  audience.  He  will 
represent  Wisconsin  in  tho  Inter-State  Con- 
test, to  be  held  in  the  same  place  tho  10th  of 
May. 


In  a  note  accompanying  his  letter  on  Free 
Text-books,  elsewhere  printed.  Prof.  Reynolds 
iays:  **When  the  measure  was  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Association  I  did  not  favor  it, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind  entirely."  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  free  books— 


including  the  best  argument  of  all,  tho  perfect 
8atisf<iction  they  have  given  in  almost  every 
instance  where  tried— will  "  change  the  mind' 
of  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  find  theoretical 
ohioctiona  to  tho  system. 


Miss  Hosford,  the  accomplished  and  eflBoient 
superintendent  of  Eau  Claire  County,  thinks 
that  whatever  approval  the  attempted  text- 
book legislation  of  last  winter  received  from 
the  people  was  almost  entirely  due  to  their  ig- 
norance of  existing  laws.  She  writer  "  To 
show  how  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter in  this  county,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  questions 
used  in  the  recent  examination.  Out  of  1C8 
applicants  only  five  attempted  to  answer  the 
fourth  question.  Eighteen  attempted  to 
answer  tho  fifth  and  sixth  questions,  and  only 
five  knew  of  the  district's  power  to  purchase 
text-books." 

Tho  following  are  the  questions  referred  to: 

4.  What  advantages  do  you  think  would  re- 
sult from  the  Township  System  of  school  gov- 
ernment? 

5.  What  privileges  have  school  districts  in 
regard  to  text-books? 

G.  What  would  district  schools  gain  by  a  use 
of  those  privileges? 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion  in  Watcrtown,  some  weeks  since,  a  com 
mittce  appointed  in  January  made  a  report  on 
free  text- books.  They  had  obtained  favorable 
responsios  from  the  superintendents  of  several 
eastern  cities,  whoro  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
and  reported  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  estimat- 
ing the  cost  to  the  city  at  30  cenU  a  year  for  each 
pupil.  Their  report  sets  forth  very  clearly, 
that  the  free  text-book  system  is  the  "  logical 
result  from  the  theory  of  our  free  schools;  that 
it  makes  schools  more  efficient;  that  it  is  the 
most  economical  plan  over  adopted;  that 
where  tried,  it  is  a  decidedly  popular  one, 
and  that  it  might  be  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Watertown  without  increasing  the  regular 
school  tax."  In  conclusion  it  was  recommondr 
ed  that  the  board  ''sMicit  from  the  comwon 
council  authorization  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect,"  and  both  the  report  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  We  hope  other  cities  will 
follow  this  example. 


il 


J 


One  hundred  arid  thirty  strictly  educational 
papers  are  taken  in  Pierce  county. 
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In  Uinnesota,  womiiii  are  now  not  only  eligi- 
ble M  school  officers,  bat  can  themeelves  rote 
for  each  officers. 


The  Miehisan  Lcffislature  has  passed  a  bill 
••  to  proyide  for  the  better  support  of  Teachers' 
Institutes. "  It  was  drawn  by  State  Supt  Tar- 
ball,  is  a  jadieious  measure,  and  will  gnreatly 
promote  the  common  schcol  interests  of  the 
sUtc. 


GoTcmor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  first  class  old  fogy.  He  favored 
in  his  message  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid 
from  the  Normal  Schools,  and  ho  has  Just  now 
Ydtoed  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  to 
make  women  eligible  to  school  officers. 

Prof.  Graham  wrote,  near  the  close  of  the 
Institute  season:  "  Tho  work  in  Institutes  this 
Spring  is  very  encouraging,  both  as  regards 
attendance  and  interett  of  teachers  and  patrons. 
Many  citizens  have  assured  me  that,  in  their 
judgment,  no  money  expended  by  tho  State 
yields  such  immediate  and  valuable  returns  as 
that  expended  in  the  institute  work.  The  fact 
that  other  States,  older  and  more  wealthy, 
have,  during  tho  past  year,  called  the  attention 
of  their  legislature,  to  the  Wisconsin  system  of 
institute  work,  is  at  least  complimentary  to 
our  young  commonwealth." 

Prof.  Salisbury  informs  us  that  the  institute 
at  Richland  Center  had  101  enrolled  members. 
The  latter  showed  promptness  and  interest  in 
their  work,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  the  pleas- 
antest  institute  he  has  had  during  the  season. 
He  notes  much  evident  improvement  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  oounty'-since  he  was 
there  three  years  before.  This  oonfirms  the 
impression  we  have  long  had  that  Supt  Pars- 
ons is  doing  effioient  service  in  improving 
teachers,  public  sentiment,  and  schools  in  his 
jurisdiction. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Durand  Timet: 
The  Teachers' Institute  held  in  this  place, 
ednduoted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  of  River 
Falls  State  Normal  School,  which  closed  its 
labors  April  13th,  proved  to  be  a  doeided  suc- 
0039.  There  wore  flfty-six  enrolled  as  working 
members.  Of  this  number  five  have  been  stu- 
dents in  universities;  five  in  state  normal 
schools;  four  in  academies;  twenty  students  of 
Durand  High  School;  two  of  the  Pepin  High 
School,  beaidea  others,  who  have  had  advan- 
tages of  graded  schools.     The  Institute  was 


held  in  the  High  School  room  of  the  nev 
3ehool  building,  with  probably  the  finest  as- 
semblage of  teachers  and  students  ever  <«b- 
vened  in  Pepin  county.  The  Institute,  id 
everyway,  seemed  to  indicate  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gress in  the  educational  work. 

The  Institute  at  Sparta,  oondueted  by  Prat 
Graham,  was  every  way  successful  and  profita- 
ble. The  enrollment  was  134.  A  better  look- 
ing body  of  teachers  we  have  not  seen  on* 
similar  occasion.  We  were  present  the  most 
of  one  day— long  enough  to  get,  in  a  good 
measure,  the  prevalent  spirit.  Prof.  Qrahaia 
was  dearly  doing  some  of  hia  moat  effeetire 
work,  and  was  ably  seoonded  by  Prot.  0.  R. 
Smith  and  President  Parker,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  present  one  day.  Evening  lectures 
were  given  by  Profeaaors  Parker  and  Smith, 
and  one  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday  by  the 
State  Superintendent.  To  Suporintendeat 
Holden  much  credit  is  due  for  tho  large  attea- 
dance— a  single  proof  of  the  general  effioienef 
of  his  administration  of  the  school  interests  of 
the  county. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dean..  Superintendent  of  Polk 
County,  informs  us  that  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion had  an  interesting  and  profitable  •  session 
in  March,  at  Farmington  Center.  Notvith- 
standing  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  thirty- 
five  teachers  were  present,  some  of  whoai 
came  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The 
people  also  manifested  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  by  filling  the  school-house  at  each  even- 
ing session.  There  seems  to  bo  a  growing  u- 
terest  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  citizens  generally,  that  augaR 
well  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  schools. 
Mr.  Dean  hopes  to  be  able  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion of  school  district  officers  before  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  office,  believing  that  as 
interest  may  be  thereby  awakened  thatvill 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  sehools.  A  larter 
portion  of  the  teachers'  employed  have  had 
the  benefit  of  instruction  at  institutions  of 
learning  above  the  common  schools  than  foi^ 
merly,  and  while  many,  who  have  not  had  this 
privilege,  are  doing  a  good  work,  the  adraa- 
tage  is  with  the  former  class. 

A  graded  school  is  in  operation  at  Medford, 
in  the  oounty  of  Taylor,  with  Mr.  0.  N.  Lee  as 
principal,  who  is  reported  to  be  doing  good 
work.  The  primary  department  is  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Estella  Hanifin,  a  student  from  the 
River  Falls  Normal  school,  and  her  school  is 
stated  to  be  a  credit  to  the  village. 
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The  Mineral  Point  Democrat  w^a: 
Saperintendent  Hennr  Jane,  of  La  Fayette 
isonnty,  has  taken  a  new  dopartare  this  spring 
in  the  matter  of  iasniDf  teaohen' certificates. 
He  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  applicants  at 
the  ezamioatioDs  and  granted  certificates  to 
flfty-fonr.  In  his  oirn  words,  he  is  determined 
that  his  examinations  shall  ba  no  longer  "  a 
iaree  and  a  sham."  While  there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  he  will  meet  with  serions  opposition 
in  following  ap  this  radical  change,  yet  if  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  back  him,  the  results  will 
abound  in  benefit  to  the  schools  of  that  county. 
If  uniformity  and  strictness  could  once  be 
made  the  general  rule  and  be  firmly  establish- 
ed, the  just  unpopularity  of  the  county  super- 
intendent system  would  be  almost  overcame. 
If  Mr.  Jane  carries  out  his  programme  there 
will  also  be  an  end  to  the  practice  by  unsuc- 
cessful applicants  in  other  counties  of  going 
to  La  Fayette  county  to  get  certificatef . 


A  courageous  superintendent  in  another 
county  was  determined  to  keep  ignorant  and 
incompetent  teachers  from  his  schools,  to  the 
extent  of  his  power,  by  rigid  examinations. 
The  result  of  course  was  a  "  deluge  of  visits 
from  importunate  parents,  incensed  lorers,  and 
weeping  maidens/'  besides  no  end  of  pleading 
missives  by  mail.  We  have  been  favered  with 
aspeeimen  of  the  letters.from  which  wo  take  the 
following  extract,  verbatim  et  literatim  et 
punetuatim.' 

I  taught  there  last  winter  and  the  district 
liked  my  teaching  and  the  school  is  not  very 
far  advanced  it  is  a  very  easy  school  there  is 
no  Practical  Arithmetic  studied  in  the  school 
there  is  not  one  schollar  advanced  enought  to 
atndy  Arithmetic  and  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  yon  would  send  me  Licence  to  teach 
as  it  would  be  better  for  me  and  for  the  dis- 
trict os  the  district  wants  me  to  teach  anyway 
seen  I  did  not  get  a  Certificate  but  if  you  will 
be  as  obligeing  to  send  me  a  Licence  for  I  want 
to  teach  a  get  some  money  to  send  me  to  schenl 
to  fit  myself  for  a  teacher  fore  it  is  a  short 
term  only  two  months  and  if  you  will  let  me 
know  by  returned  male.  '    •  , 

Yours  truly, 


Some  classes  in  the  -  Whitewater  Normal 
School  have  recently  been  paying  their  respects 
**  verbal  aiid  material "  to  certain  professors 
therein.  Prof.  Salisbury  was  the  recipient  of 
a  superb  folio  copy  of  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Variner,  illustrated  by  Dore.  To  Prof,  and 
Ifri.  Roekwood,  on  the  18th  anniversary  of 


their  marriage,  a  neat  little  speech  was  made 
by  a  fkir  apokej-woman,  ending  thus:  ''In  the 
name  of  the  oompany  assembled,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Cap'n  Guttle.  *I  make 
over  to  you  thb  little  property,  jintly.' "  The 
'*  little  property  "  appears  to  have  been  a  stiver 
cake  basket.  With  a  delicate  reminder  to  Prof. 
Kleeberger  that  he  bad  **  no  such  oooasion  to 
celebrate"  as  a  wedding  anniversary,  to  him 
were  presented  a  pen,  inkstand,  and  beok  of 
poems. 

Dr.  Schiiemann,  the  famous  archasologist,  is 
expected  in  this  country  some  time  during  the 
coming  summer.  His  discoveries  at  the  site  of 
Troy  have  beenalmost  surpassed  by  those  at  the 
site  of  Mycenae.  Both  together  constitute  the 
archaeological  wonder  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Under  the  Doctor's  interpretation  they 
appear  like  a  dream,  bnt^there  is  certainly 
enough  of  sober  reality  to  insure  him  a  unique 
fame  and  the  learned  world  a  delightful  souroe 
of  indefinite  study  and  speculation. 

The  Dane  County  Supervisors,  at  their  last 
annual  meeting,  cut  down  the  salary  of  the 
County  Superintendent  from  S903  to  $80^  per 
annum,  the  change  to  take  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term  of  oflioe.  A  new  division 
of  the  county  was  also  made  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, three  towns,  containing  22  schools,  being 
taken  from  the  West  District  and  added  to  the 
East.  By  the  former  change,  the  office  of 
School  Superintendent  is  worth,  after  deduct- 
ing the  necessary  expenses,  not  much  more 
than  $500  per  year.  We  cannot  learn  that  the 
salaries  of  the  other  county  officers  were  di- 
minished.   Comment  is  unnecessary. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  of 
Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  delivered  in  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  21st)  1877, 
against  the  text-book  bill  which  afterwards 
became  a  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
nable  arguments  we  ever  read,  and,  withal, 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  Mere  truth,  bet- 
ter told,  could  not  be  imagined,  within  the 
same,  limits.  Wo  do  not  see  how  the  strongest 
wall  of  prejudice  could  stand  before  IL  Mr. 
Wilson  was  recently  Superintendent  of  Publio 
Instruction  of  Minnesota,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  subject  he  discussed.  We  prist 
in  this  issue  a  suggestive  and  valuable  ex- 
tract. 

At  an  institute  this  spring,  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  State,  eighty  members  found  out 
fifty  ways  for  sire'.ling  "  Kaleidoscope." 
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Prof.  Earthman  is  a  fVo4a«nt  edaealionsi 
eontributor  to  the  eolamns  of  the  Rirer  Falls 
papers,  He  writes  briefly,  pointedly  and  sen- 
sibly.   We  shall  gire  a  specimen  next  month. 

A  oerrespondent  answering  a  query  of 
last  month,  says  ho  foand  Goodrich's  History 
of  the  United  States  too  prolix,  and  too  much 
encumbered  with  details  and  dropped  it  fbr 
**  Barnes'  Brief." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  out  this  number 
quite  as  early  as  we  hoped,  but  shall  try  to  im- 
prove, on  the  June  number. 

Among  our  advertisements  will  be  noticed 
those  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  of  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  A  Co.,  (successors  to  Wilson,  Hin- 
kle  k  Co.)  and  in  eonneetton  therowith  an  an- 
nouneementof  great  roduction  in  prions.  This 
will  be  satisfiustory  to  the  public.  Both 
houses  publish  excellent  books. 


The  progiamme  for  the  meeting  of  the  Aao- 
oiation  at  Qreen  Bay  we  suppose  will  soon  bs 
made  up,  and  ready  for  publication.  Wo  look 
for  a  largo  gathering  in  this  aneient  city. 

A  large  attendance  upon  the  annual  exun- 
ination  for  state  certificates  is  looked  for,  st 
least  hoped  for.  There  should  be  at  least  thirty 
candidates. 

We  would  remind  our  friends  that  if  wc  sis 
to  hav*  a  coatiDned  supply  of  original  article! 
for  our  pages,  it  most  be  by  their  help.  The 
income  of  the  Journal  does  not  enable  us  ts 
offer  peeuniary  indneements  to  eontributon^ 
nor  do  we  think  they  want  them. 

We  shall  always  welcome  short  and  pithy 
contributions  to  our  department  of  CorrespoD- 
dence.  Many  knotty  points  may  thus  be  clesr- 
ed  up,  to  the  advantage  of  many  of  our  resd- 
ers  perchance,  besides  the  one  a«king  a  qoei- 
tion.  Items  for  our  Notes  likewise  are  alvsyi 
aooeptable. 


SPENCBRIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGJB,  MUwatOcet,  ITis. 
A  thorough  business  training  school  for  both  sexes.    Students  enter  at  any  time. 

Address  R.  C.  SPENCER. 

This  iDStitution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.  General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  lllnlni 
tnd  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OP  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  ll 
tonivalent  to  that  in  the  best  clas«lcal  colleges  in  the  country. 
liOD£KN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  Germnu  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

iTiIs  embraces  two  rears  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  adraiited  Ut  all  the  couruee  of  Instruction  in  the  Unirersit}*. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  nnmerons  additions  have  .been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  diffeitai 
De'partinciU9  of  SctcMicc,  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical.  Chemistry,  Detenuia 
|!lvo  Mineralogy  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  belluvcd  to  be  the  most  complete  intheeooBti) 
west  of  the  Alleghauies. 

LIBRARIES. 

Containing  more  than  8E  VENT  IT  THOUSAND  VOLUMES^  ara  open  to  students  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  lees  than  in  other  instStntlons  of  equal  grade.  AH  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  wfct 
•ass  the  required  ezamluaiion,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  institniion  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Professsn 
and  Teachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
Vor  fnttlMr  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BAMOM,  -] 
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THE  TRUTH  CONCERNING  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  writer  desires  to  state  a  few  facts — which  he  knows  to  be  facts 
— concerniDg  school  books,'and  to  which  he  invites  the  attention  of 
candid  persons.  Ue  wishes  to  say  in  advance  that  he  has  no  more  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  any  publishing  house  than  in  thnt  of  any 
manufactnrer  of  sowing  machines,  reapers,  or  locomotives.  Ic  is  true 
that  8<iD]e  eight  years  ago  he  published  an  edition  of  a  Latin  author^ 
but  this  is  u§ed  only, in  higher  schools,  and  the  offense  will,  he  trusts,, 
as  one  committed  long  ago  and  never  repeated,  be  kindly  overlooked  by 
the  advocates  of  text-book  reform.  He  is  certain  that  his  consequent 
slight  business  relations  with  a  single  publishing  house  do  not  warp 
his  judgment,  but  jthat  on  the  contrary  they  enable  him  to  speak 
with  greater  intelligence  and  certainty  on  a  question  with  which  he 
has  had  a  somewhat  unusual  opportunity  to  become  familiar. 

It  may  also  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  for  no  present  or  prospective 
reward  from  aDy  publishing  house  or  houses,  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  did  he  last  winter  oppose  the  attempt- 
ed text-book  legislation.  His  opposition  was  due  entirely  to  his  strong 
convictions  that  such  lee:islation  would  be  injurious  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  to  his  knowledge  that  less  objectionable  enact- . 
ments  had  wroyg|^t  injury  in  ather  States,. and  to  his  very  strong  de- 
sire that  no  such  folly  as  was  contemplated  should  find  consummation 
during,  and. bring  disgrace  tov  His  administration  of  the  interesrtis  h^ 
bad  been  caljled  to  supervise.  Not  only  was  the  opposition,  referred 
to  entirely  ..withouti promise,  hope;  or  thought  of  pecuniary  gain,  but 
it  was  attended  with  pecuniary  expense  and  loss  to  .himself,  individu- 
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ally,  for  extra  trayeling,  printing,  etc.,  to   the   amount  of  many 
dollars. 

COST  TO  THB  PBOPLB. 

Daring  the  recent-controversy  the  cost  of^  text  books  wa^  greatly- 
even  ludicrously — exaggerated,  and  the  impression  still  remains  in 
some  prejudiced  and  ill  informed  quarters  that  the  leverage  cost  per 
pupil  or  family  is  many  times  (he  actqal  amount^  For.  exam  pie,  a 
correspondent  of  a  Kenosha  papt^r  gravely  estimated  the  cost  of 
school  books  to  the  average  family  at  $45  annually!  The  editor  of  a 
paper  publislied  at  Richland  Center  more  recently,  with  equal  magni- 
fying power,  niade  the  average  cost  per  pupil  at  $9  per  annum!  What 
should  be  said  of  those  statements,  when  careful  estimates,  made  by  a 
most  competent  authority  three  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Janesville, 
show  that  in  that  city  the  average  annual  cost  of  all  books  per  pupil, 
in  all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  inclusive,  is  $230? 
This  result  is  confirmed  by  estimates  made  in  other  cities,  where  the 
ordinary  methods  of  purchase  and  supply  are  in  operation,  and  especi- 
ally in  those  where  free  text-books  in  use  for  years  have  enabled  the 
authorities  to  ascertain  to  a  |)enny  the  aggregate  and  individual  cost. 

The  cost  of  books  for  each  pupil  in  cities  is  considerably  greater 
than  in  country  districts,  where  the  course  of  study  is  less  extensive, 
the  classification  less  rigid,  and  uniformity  in  the  book^  used  too  often 
not  secured.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  range  of  statistics 
that  the  average  cost  of  text-books,  per  pupil,  in  country  districts— 
where  the  chief  complaint  is  beard — is  considerably  less  than  two 
dollars  per  annum. 

COST  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

But  stilK  it  may  be  that  books  are  too  expensive.  If  the  averai^e 
cost  is  two  dollars  per  pupil  when  it  ought  to  be  only  one  dollar,  they 
are  too  expensive  and  there  is  ground  tor  complaint.  What  are  the 
facts?  Are  the  prices  of  books  in  themselves  unreasonable  and  ex- 
tortionate, as  asserted  by  many?  In  answering  this  question  let  us 
consider  some  of  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  manofiic- 
ture  and  sale  of  books. 

*  t.  American  school  books  are,  in  mechanical  respects,. the, best  in 
the  world,  as  was  proved  by  the  competitive  display  at  Vienna  and 
Philadelphia.  They  are  made  of  more  costly  material  than  they 
were  t^h  years  ago.    The  paper  is  better,  the  typography  clearer,  the 
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eograriiif^  more  numerous  and  of  a  fiur  higher  character^  and  the 
binding  handsomer  and  more  expensiye.  Books  which  a  few  years 
ago  contained  no  engravings — e.  g.,  arithmetics  and  Tgrammars — are 
now  quite  generally  made  more  attractive  by  these  illustrations. 

2.  There  is  paid  by  the  publisher  to  the  author  of  a  school  book  a 
royalty  or  copyright  of  usually  ten  per  cent,  on  the  wholesale  price. 

3.  Every  few  years  publishers  must  revise  their  books.  A  geog- 
niphy  gets  out  of  date  and  its  maps  and  letter  press  must  be  remodeled 
to  embody  the  latest  facts.  One  house  issues  a  new  and  improved 
set  of  readers  or  arithmetics,  and  self-defense  urges  a  rival  to 
equal  or  surpass  its  enterprise.  Thus  books  are  improved,  but  it  is  a 
somewhat  costly  process. 

4.  Publishing  houses  with  different  list«  of  books  are  so  numerous, 
and  competition  so  close,  that  the  sales  of  any  given  house  are  far 
less  in  quantity  and  attended  with  far  more  uncertainty  and  far  greater 
expanse  than  is  generally  believed.  The  items  of  expense  in  securing 
a  market  for  school  books  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  cost  of  the  agency  system  by  which  books  are  introduced 
and  sales  secured  in  given  localities  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time.  The  traveling  expanses  alone  of  agenta  are  said,  by  a  good  au- 
thority, to  aggregate  considerably  more  than  one  million  dollars  per 
year  to  the  various  publishing  houses  of  the  United  States.  The 
agents  of  a  single  house  cost  it  over  $80,000  per  year. 

(b)  The  cost  of  advertising,  and  of  books  given  away  to  teadkers 
and  school  officers  for  examination.  The  number  of  books  thus  giveu 
away,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  astonishing,  and  to  their  cost  must  be 
added  that  of  postage.or  expressage  which  is  generally  prepaid  by  the 
publisher 

(c)  Publishers  have  regularly  allowed  to  jobbers  a  discount  of  at 
least. 40  p^r  cent,  from  retail  rates,  thus  realizing  themselves  but  little 
piore  than  one  half  of  the  '^extortionate  prices,'*  the  atrocity  of  which 
has  been  wholly  charged  to  them. 

Under  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  not  true  that  publishers  are 
making  enormous  profits  and  ao  taxing  and  burdening  the  people  that 
legislntive  relief  must  be  sought  They  are  in  fact  rei^izing  no  great- 
er profits,  than  other  honorable  business  men  in  the  great:  citi^,  from 
whom  the  people  are  in  constant  receipt  of  necessities^  and  ^^inst 
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whom  no  word  of  complaint  is  uttered.  In  fact  their  profits  at  the 
present  time  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  obtained  in  several  other 
lines  of  trade. 

The  writer  also  asserts — what  any  book  buyer  knows  to  l>e  true- 
that  the  school  books  issued  by  the  leading  houses  are,  even  at  their 
full  retail  prices,  relatively  cheaper  than  miscellaneous  books;  and 
that  at  discounts  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  from  the  retail  rates  of 
last  year — at  which  rates  school  boards  can  now  purchase — they  are, 
considering  their  superior  character,  and  the  various  costly  conditions 
of  their  manufacture  and  sale,  above  enumerated,  the  cheapest  as  well 
as  the  best  school  books  in  the  world.  There  is  not  the  least  ground 
of  reasonable  complaint  left. 

"the  invincible  monopoly." 

He  wishes  also  to  say — because  the  simple  truth  demands  it — that 
there  never  was  any  just  reason  for  popular  complaint  against  the 
Publishers'  Board  of  Trade — "the  invincible  monopoly"  of  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  persons,  who  either  never  read  the  rules  of  that  or- 
ganization, or  are  incapable  of  a  fair  and  candid  judgment.  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  formed  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as 
of  the  publishers,  was  extremely  valuable  in  preventing  arbitrary  and 
frequent  changes  of  books  in  schools,  was  never  a  secret  organization, 
and  has  now  been  dissolved  solely  in  obedience  to  an  ignorant  pre- 
judice. 

That  organization  never  determined  the  price  of  school  books. 
Each  publisher  fxed  his  own  retail  prices^  and  the  Board  simply  de- 
clared that  there  should  be  uniform  limits  to  the  rates  of  discounts 
from  these  prices,  allowed  in  introductory  and  other  sales — these  limits 
varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  It  declared  that  books  should  be  no 
longer  introduced  under  the  former  vicious  system  of  even  ex- 
change, demoralizing  and  ruinous  alike  to  publishers  and  schools. 

The  object  of  the  organization  was  clearly  and  truthful! v  set  forth 
in  article  2,  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  as  follows: 

"  The  object  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  establish  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing and  supplying  school  text-books  on  just  and  economic  prin- 
ciples; to  correct  abuses  in  methods  of  introduction  and  supply,  and 
to  promote  the  mutual  interests  of  members  of  this  association,  and 
purchasers  of  books." 
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Amon^  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  which  were  directed  at  ir- 
regularities and  abuses  alike  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
the  people  and  the  publisher,  was  the  following: 

"VIII.  No  employment,  money,  promissory  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
or  real  or  personal  property,  or  promises  to  give — verbal  or  written 
— nor  any  thing  that  can  be  converted  into  cash  or  its  equivalent, 
no  books  (except  single  copies  for  examination,)  maps,  charts,  or 
school  furniture,  shall  be  ofiPered  or  given  by  publishers,  members  of 
this  Association,  their  Agent<«,  or  any  person  or  persons  representing 
them,  nor  shall  any  undue  means  whatever  be  used,  to  bring  about 
and  accomplish  or  prevent  introductions,  either  before  or  after  said 
introductions  have  been  secured  or  defeated.'* 

There  is  not  in  the  entire  list  of  Articles  and  By-Laws  of  the  Board, 
now  before  the  writer,  a  single  regulation,  idea,  or  word  which  is  in- 
consistent with  honorable  business  men  and  business  principles. 
Nay,  more.  There  is  nothing  which  is  not  substantially  found  in- 
corporated in  the  organization  of  every  like  association  of  business  or 
working  men.  No  candid,  intelligent  person — and  we  hope  no  oth- 
ers will  read  this  article — can,  after  personal  examination  of  the 
facts,  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  sale 
of  text-books,  and  the  character  of  the  late  organization  of  publish- 
ers, known  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  what  propriety  can  those 
publishers  be  denominated  ''swindlers,"  ''thieves,"  scoundrelly  ring," 
persons  engaged  in  a  "  monstrous  outrage,"  who  have  *' gouged  the 
people  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner,"  etc.,  etc.?  Yet  these  are  a  few 
of  the  epithets  (copied  from  papers  before  the  writer,)  hurled  at  a  class 
of  the  most  widely  known,  most  honorable  and  respected  business 
men  of  the  country.  These  are  the  epithets  applied  to  the  Appletons, 
the  Harpers,  the  Barnes,  the  Ivisous,  the  Scribners,  (he  Cowper- 
thawaits,  the  Sheldons,  the  Wilsons,  and  others  who  fitly  represent 
the  best  enterprise,  cult  are  and  virtue  of  our  oldest  cities. 

REAL  CAUSE    OF  COMPLAINT. 

But  if  the  publishers  do  not,  under  the  conditions  set  forth,  make 
extravagant  profits,  what  is  the  true  ground  of  complaint?  Is  it  to 
be  found  in  excessive  profits  of  the  retail  dealers?  Doubtless  in  small 
villages  where  school  books  are  sold  by  a  single  person  or  firm,  and 
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where  no  competition  prevents  the  exaction  of  the  full  retail  price,  the 
profit  may  be  considered  too  lar^e.  Yet  the  sales  in  such  pliuses  are 
limited,  and  the  profits  contribnte  to  only  a  moderate  income.  More- 
over, ihose  profits  are  n  >t  fl:reater  than  are  obtained  without  com- 
plaint for  many  other  necessary  articles  of  ordinary  domestic  con- 
consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  sewing  machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, subscription  books,  life  insurance,  etc.,  the  profits  on  which, 
guaged  by  first  cost,  are  much  greater  than  those  secured  in  the  sale 
of  school  books.  We  venture  the  assertion,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  aggregate  profit,  above  first  cost,  paid  by  every  family  on  its  sew- 
ing machine,  would,  if  put  at  interest,  yield  amply  enough  to 
meet  the  annual  cost  of  text4)ooks  for  the  average  country  family. 
The  same  statement  would  hold  good,  if  applied  to  the  reaping  or 
mowing  machine  of  the  farmer.  The  profit  on  clothing  is  as  great 
as  that  on  school  books.  The  profit  on  patent  medicines — some  form 
of  which  is  consumed  in  nearly  every  family — is  several  times  greater 
than  that  on  text-books.  This  list  could  be  greatly  increased.  The 
statements  here  made  may  be  relied  upon,  being  b^ised  upon  correct 
information  as  to  the  facts. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  peculiar  reason,  in  their  cost  alone,  for  the 
present  outcry  against  the  school  books  of  Auierican  publishers, 
tclience  the  outcry?  Is  it  provoked  by  the  secret  hand  of  some 
enem3'  of  our  school  system,  as  suggested  by  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal?  The  writer  thinks  not.  He  finds  reasons  better 
than  this  surmise.  There  is  a  radical  a?id  just  cause  of  complaint  in 
the  present  want  of  metliod  in  supplying  text-books  to  schools,  which 
makes  them  a  source  of  chronic  irritation  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
This  cause  is  to  be  found  in  three  unfortunate  results  of  the  present 
absence  of  method;  viz.,  (I)  lack  of  uniformity  in  books;  (2)  lack  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  books;  and  (3)  frequent  changes  of  books. 

Another  article  will  discuss  these  evils  and  the  true  and  false  reme- 
dies which  have  been  suggested  and  tried.  E.  S. 


WILL  THE  DOCTRINE  STAND? 

Although  doubting  my  ability  to  present  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  minus  sign  any  more  clearly  or  8trenuousl3%  in  the  same  amount 
of  space,  than  in  an  article  published  in  the  January  number  of  the 
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Joir&KAL  OF  EoiJGiLTiOK,  I  wiil  yet  ask  the  liberty  of  re-examining 
and  defending  my  ponitiona,  in  view  of  the  assault  made  upon  them 
by  Prof.  Rockwood,  through  the  pages  of  the  same  magazine. 

It  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  origin  of  this  discussion.  I 
hare  of^en  desired  to  see  the  contributions  to  our  educational  maga- 
zinea  of  a  more  practical  character,  discussions  of  questions  that  arise 
in  the  class  room,  elaborations  of  subjects  only  imperfectly  presented 
in  our  text-books,  original  views  and  methods  of  explanation  and  an- 
alysis. In  this  sp'rit,  and  yet  I  trust  with  all  becoming  humility, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  to  crystallize  ray  own  views,  I  took  up  the 
subject  of  algebraic  signs  and  presented  my  method  of  dealing  with 
its  difficulties,  such  difficulties  as  will  be  met  by  every  teacher,  and 
sprung  by  every  thoughtful  pupil. 

It  is  objected  that  I  gave  "  no  definition  of  subtraction,  except  by 
piece-meal."  But  this  was  foreign  to  ray  object.  I  had  no  pek  defini- 
tions to  advance,  nor  any  theory  to  propound  which  required  for  its 
support  the  coining  of  special  definitions.  Addition  and  subtraction 
are  common  terms  which  every  one  understands.  A  dozen  different 
sets  of  words  may  be  used  in  defining  them,  all  of  which  are  substan- 
tially correct,  and  any  of  which  I  am  willing  to  accept.  I  was  aim- 
ing not  at  definitions  of  terms,  but  at  the  proper  explanation  of  opera- 
tions and  the  true  significance  of  signs. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  algebra,  the  student  encounters  what  seem 
to  be  novel  and  perplexing  principles.  Quantities  now,  besides  hav- 
ing numerical  value,  are  classed  as  positive  and  negative.  The  alge- 
braic sum  is  frequently  the  numerical  difference,  and  vice  i^ersa.  In 
multiplying  and  dividing,  if  one  of  the  quantities  is  negative,  the  re- 
sult is  negative,  but  if  both  are  negative,  the  result  is  positive. 
Now  the  question  arises,  has  he  stepped  out  upon  a  new  plane, 
where  all  his  old  terms  and  principles  have  vanished,  and  where 
he  must  leirn  to  modify  or  even  reverse  his  former  rules;  or  may  his 
new  stock  of  ideas  be  engrafted  on  the  old  and  both  together  traced 
to  a  common  root?  I  hold  unhesitatingly  to  the  latter  view,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Professor's  learned  attempt  from  a  historico-logical  stand- 
point to  set  the  positive  and  negative  theories  of  numbers  in  hostile 
array  against  each  other,  I  must  aver  my  belief  in  their  perfect  har- 
mony, and  most  respectfully  maintain  that  while  algebra  enlarges,  it 
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does  not- contradieb  the  principles  of  arithraetic,  that  in  both  the  same 
fundameDtal  operations  may  be  explained  in  substantially  the  same 
way^  that  the  original  idea  of  the  minus  sign  clings  to  it  and  gOYems 
ifc  in  all  its  various  positions  and  uses,  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect  view 
of  subtraction  and  division  which  makes  them  the  mere  complements 
or  verifications  of  addition  and  multiplication,  and  finally  that  the 
operation  by  which  a  quantity  is  '*  converted  into  its  opposite," 
whether  ^'  cumulatively  "  or  otherwise,  is  not  multiplication  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  only  subtraction,  very  thinly,  disguised. 

Let  me  therefore  proceed  cautiously  to  pick  up  the  pieces  into  which 
the  Professor  has  so  mercilessly  hewn  my  logic,  and  stick  them  to- 
gether into  a  whole  argument,  if  I  can.  On  some  unknown  etymo- 
logical principle,  he  has  given  his  readers  to  understand  that  my  choice 
of  the  term  "  doctrine  "  to  express  ray  belief  upon  this  subject,  is  an 
absurdity  so  gross  that  it  only  needed  to  be  exposed  by  a  liberal  use 
of  quotation  points.  But  being  as  yet  unprepared  to  abandon  the 
views  which  I  intended  to  cover  by  the  use  of  that  term,  I  have  had 
the  temerity  again  to  present  them  under  the  same  title,  while  fully 
conceding  that  if  only  the  method  of  explanation  be  shown  to  be 
sound,  the  term,  whether  '^theory''  or  '^doctrine"  is  not  of  paramount 
importance. 

And  encroaching  slightly  upon  the  Professor's  own  method  of  at- 
tack, I  would  beg  leave  to  submit  as  a  specimen  of  the  "logic"  by 
which  he  claims  to  have  made  mince-meat  of  his  unfortunate  adver- 
sary^, the  following  selection  from  his  argument.  He  says  ''Inas- 
much as  the  positive  multiplier  repeats  the  multiplicand  just  as  it  ex- 
ists, perpetuating  in  the  product  whatever  character  it  has,  the  neg- 
ative  multiplier  must  repeat  the  multiplicand  with  a  contrary  charac- 
ter. If  one  doubts,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  case  of  the 
negative  multiplicand  and  positive  multiplier.  —  7a  X  3  =  —  21fl. 
That  is,  —  7ii  multiplied  by  3  =  —  21a.  No  one  demurs,  and  can 
he  demur  when  I  translate  X  by  the  word  'times?'  He 
would  be  ruled  out  of  court  anywhere."  Which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  because  3  times  —  7a  =  —  21a,  there/ore  —  7a  times  3 
gives  the  same  result.  There  is  "  logic  "  for  you,  which  conclusively 
settles  the  whole  point,  and  most  efiectually  removes  all  restrictions 
upon  the  multiplier  whatever.     Al  formula  which  is  all  right  when 
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read  forwards,  must  be  equally  appropriate  and  intelligible  when 
read  backwards.  Twenty  dollars  is  the  product  of  4  times  five  dol- 
lars, or  of  five  dollars  times  4,  just  as  you  choose  to  take  it.  Any 
namber  which  may  be  a  mnltiplicand  may  be  a  multiplier,  and  if  you 
only  have  abundant  resources  of  ^'logic^'  at  your  command,  you  are 
adequate  to  the  performance  of  hitherto  unattempted  feats  in  multi- 
plication. You  can  tell  the  product  of  bushels  into  yards,  or  of  any 
two  concrete  quantities  whatever. 

But  if  you  shrink  from  this  result,  let  us  see  on  what  other  grounds 
the  Professor  puts  his  theory  of  the  negative  multiplier.  He  says 
that  a  negative  quantity  is  one  which  always  produces  the  opposite 
result  to  that  produced  by  a  positive  quantity.  If  a  positive  multi- 
plier repeats  a  number  in  one  direction,  a  neofative  multiplier  will 
repeat  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  that  this  very  convenient  term 
** opposite"  disposes  of  the  trouble  in  the  case,  and  furnishes  the  mag- 
ical key  which  unlocks  all  the  mystery  of  signs.  Accept  this  defini- 
tion, and  you  have  at  once  an  unvarying  response  for  all  anxious  in- 
quiries as  to  trhy  like  signs  give  plus,  and  unlike  minus.  But  the 
question  will  still  arise,  does  this  explanation  explain?  Does  it  tell 
the  pupil  anything  more  than  he  already  knows?  He  has  a  fact,  for 
which  he  is  trying  to  account.  The  fact  is,  that  ^  X  Tx  =  28a:,  and 
— 4  X  7j?  =  —  28a:;  that  5  X  —  Sx  =  —  15x,  and  —  5  X  —  3x  = 
-f-  15x,  But  when  he  asks  you  why  this  is  so,  and  you  tell  him  it  is 
because  a  negative  multiplier  always  produces  an  opposite  effect  to 
that  from  a  positive  one,  will  you  expect  his  eye  to  brighten  with  the 
thought?  Will  you  call  this  satisfying  him,  or  merely  silencing 
him?  Suppose  he  press  you  with  further  questions.  In  what  sense 
are  these  results  opposite,  and  why  are  they  opposite?  Is  there  any 
connection  between  this  change  of  signs,  and  that  which  I  have  al- 
ready become  familiar  in  subtraction  ?  Then  if  you  are  versed  in 
"logic,"  you  will  answer:  No;  all  attempts  to  trace  such  a  connection 
are  ^^  nnphilosophical  ^' and  must  be  futile,  all  explanations  of  literal 
arithmetic  upon  the  same  basis  as  numeral  arithmetic  are  only  "  deft 
jugglery,"  and  "  objective  makeshifts,"  and  the  student  who  will  not 
realize  a  profound  satisfaction  and  suspend  all  further  inquiry  on 
learning  that  a  negative  multiplier  always  produces  an  opposite 
-effect  to  that  from  a  positive  multiplier,  is  simply  not  in  a  proper 
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frame  of  mind  to  undertake  the  study  of  algebra,  and  had  better 
abandon  it  altogether- 

Now  we  are  willing  that  those  who  prefer  should  adopt  this  method 
of  explanation,  bat  we  certainly  ask  for  the  indulgence  of  a  little 
charity  towards  those  who  feel  like  going  a  little  deeper  into  the  sab- 
ject,  and  we  must  protest  against  the  injustice  of  denouncing  as  ^^  mon- 
strously absurd'^  a  system  uf  explanations  which  begins  with  the  pri- 
mary idea  of  the  negative  sign,  and  which  shows,  or  attempts  to  show, 
that  that  idea  runs  through  the  whole  series  of  operations  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  its  significance  only  being  more  stronsrly  established  at 
each  succeeding  step. 

We  hold  that  positive  and  negative  quantities  are  opposed  to  eacb 
other  in  the  sense  in  which  addition  is  opposed  to  subtraction,  and  in 
no  other  sense.  Their  tendency  is  to  cancel  each  other.  The  sub- 
traction of  either  one  of  them  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  the 
other.  Consequently  algebraic  subtraction  is  performed  by  simply 
changing  the  sign,  addition,  by  annexing  a  quantity  with  its  proper 
sign.  The  final  step,  redaction,  is  not  essential  to  either  addition  or 
subtraction — it  only  brings  the  result  to  a  simpler  form.  According- 
ly, if  you  want  to  add  5a  to  7a,  to  —  6a,  or  to  0,  vou  simply  write  7a 
+  5a,  —  6a  +  5a,  or  5a  alone,  and  the  addition  is  performed.  So,  if 
you  wish  to  subtract  5a  from  either  of  the  same  quantities,  you  annex 
it  with  the  sign  changed,  giving  7a  —  5a,  —  6a  —  5a,  or  —  5a  alone. 
The  subtraction  is  performed,  reduction  only  remains.  So  that  alge- 
braically a  quantity  may  be  subtracted  from  nothing,  just  as  it  may 
be  added  to  nothing,  and  just  as  nothing  may  result  from  the  union  of 
two  quantities. 

My  learned  friend  ridicules  this  idea,  and  also  the  *^  makeshift^'  em- 
ployed in  explaining  the  subtraction  of  a  quantity,  as  freeing  one  of 
opposite  sign  which  was  previously  held  in  check  or  canceled.  Let 
us  look  at  it,  therefore,  a  little  more  closely.  I  was  endeavoring  to 
explain  subtraction,  not  as  finding  how  far  apart  two  quantities  were^ 
but  as  taking  one  quantity  away  from  another;  not  as  a  measuring  of 
the  distance  of  quantities  separated,  but  as  a  removal  of  quantities 
united.  Now  this  is  certainly  one  way  and  a  very  proper  way  of  viewing 
subtraction.  It  makes  it  an  act,  not  a  measurement,  and  the  directly  op* 
posite  act  to  addition.    It  is  the  view  of  subtraction  generally  pre* 
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seoted  in  arithmetical  examples,  and  the  qaestion  is,  can  it  be  extend- 
ed to  algabraic  examples  also?  We  think  it  can.  A  man  hns  $100 
and  loses  any  namber  less  than  $100;  he  has  left  the  difference.  That 
is  arithmetical  subtraction.  But  when  jou  are  required  to  subtract 
more  than  $100  from  $100,  or  a  minus  number  of  dollars  from  $100, 
you  pass  into  the  proviuce  of  algebra.  But  can  you  carry  nothing 
with  you?  Must  you  drop  the  whole  idea  of  taking  away  and  adopt  a 
new  definition  of  subtraction,  in  order  to  explain  the  results  yon  now 
reach?  Certainly  not.  If  addition  is  an  act,  subtraction  is  the  reverse 
act.  If  addition  puts  together,  subtraction  takes  apart.  If  addition 
sometimes  numerically  de^rreases,  subtraction  may  numerically  in- 
crease. Consider  for  h  moment  these  two  reverse  processes.  Take 
any  two  quantities,  such  as  12a  and  —  7a.  Add  them,  the  result  is  5a. 
Now,  from  this  result,  you  may  take  either  of  the  quantities  which 
produced  it,  and  it  will  leave  the  other;  and  to  properly  explain  the 
taking  apart,  you  must  imagine  the  previous  putting  together.  Sup- 
pose you  are  required  then  to  take  12a  from  5a.  How  will  you  do  it? 
Is  12a  contained  in  5a?  Is  5a  the  result  of  12a  united  to  any  other 
term?  It  is  the  result  of  12a  and  —  7a;  remove  the  12a  and  you 
have  —  7a  left.  Here  then  you  have  taken  12a  away  from  an  alge- 
braic 5a,  when  you  could  not  take  it  from  an  arithmetical  5a,  because 
arithmetic  treats  of  one  kind  of  quantity  alone,  and  algebra  treats  of 
two  opposing  kinds  of  quantities  and  their  net  result.  It  is  like  the 
difference  between  considering  one  side  of  a  ledger  account  alone,  or 
considering  its  two  sides  together.  Hence,  the  ''  property  and  debt  ^^ 
illustration  is  a  favorite  one.    Let  us  use  it  once  more. 

You  have  before  you  a  Balance  Sheet,  containing  in  its  Dr.  column 
the  items  of  your  resources,  and  in  the  Cr.  column  your  liabilities. 
The  Dr.  side  being  in  excess,  the  difference  shows  your  net  property. 
Either  column  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  each  such  change 
will  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  aggregate  result.  Sup- 
pose you  lose  $100.  How  will  you  represent  it?  There  are  two 
ways.  Either  subtract  that  much  from  the  property  column,  or  add 
it  to  the  column  of  debt.  Here  subtracting  property  is  equivalent  to 
adding  debt.  If  you  gain  $100,  you  may  write  it  with  the  property, 
and  actually  increase  that  column,  or  not  suffering  it  to  become  a  re- 
corded item  of  property  at  all,  you  may  use  it  as  soon  as  acquired  in 
liquidating  a  debt,  and  thus  diminish  the  creditor  colunui  by  $100. 
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Here'subtracting  a  debt  is  equivalent  to  adding  property.  And  this 
is  the  whole  m5'sterv  of  algebraic  subtraction.  In  the  particular  ex- 
ample which  you  will  treat  according  to  these  principles,  it  is  true  you 
do  not  see  before  you  the  two  sides  of  an  account,  you  only  see  the 
net  result;  but  you  may  think  of  the  two  sides  as  lying  back  of  the 
net  result,  and  when  3'ou  come  to  explain  the  rationale  of  taking 
away  from  a  quantity  that  which  it  evidently  does  not  contain,  you 
are  obliged  to  think  of  that  quantity  as  the  result  of  what  you  wish 
to  take  away  in  combination  with  some  other  quantity,  and  when 
one  of  them  is  taken  away,  the  other  is  freed  from  that  combination 
and  will  remain.  However  *' ridiculous"  all  this  may  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  truly  philosophical,  we  regard  it  as  not  only  sound  and 
satisfactory,  but  even  absolutely  essential  to  any  proper  explana- 
tion of  subtraction  as  an  act  of  taking  away. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  illustration  to  the  case  of  the  negative  mul- 
tiplier. We  begin  with  our  account,  items  of  property  and  debt  to 
be  arranged  on  opposite  sides,  the  one  being  designated  as  -f-  ,  the 
other  us  — .  Consider  the  following  three  operations:  First,  requir- 
ed to  add  5  to  your  property;  second,  required  to  add  5  three  times; 
third,  required  to  subtract  5  three  times.  The  first  operation  would 
place  -f-  5,  the  second  +  15,  and  the  third  —  15  on  your  account 

The  first  operation  produces  a  certain  result,  the  second  the  same 
result  multiplied  by  +  3,  the  third  the  same  result  multiplied  by  —  3. 
Multiplying  by  +  then  is  repsating  a  quantity  on  the  side  to  which 
it  belongs,  multiplying  by  —  is  repeating  it  on  the  other  side.  But 
what  is  that  repeating  on  the  other  side?  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  repeated  subtraction.  So  when  you  are  told  to  multiply  by» 
negative  quantity,  you  are  told  to  first  repeat  (multiply)  and  then 
change  to  the  other  side  (subtract). 

In  what  other  sense  can  you  multiply  by  a  minus  quantity?  You 
certainly  cannot  take  one  of  these  items  from  either  side  of  the  ac- 
count and  use  it  as  a  multiplier.  The  multiplier  means  times^  and 
cannot  have  any  denomination.  It  cannot  be  dollc^^  of  property,  or 
dollars  of  debt.  It  cannot  be  degrees  above  zero,  or  degrees  belovr 
zero.  Prof.  Rockwood  says  that  multiplying  by  +  is  repeating  a 
number  and  leaving  it  of  the  same  character,  multiplying  by  —  is 
repeating  it,  and  at  the  same- time  making  it  of  a  contrary  character. 
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Agreed,  but  what  is  that  contrary  character?  Is  it  not  the  charac- 
ter which  results  from  subtraction  and  from  nothing  else?  Suppose 
you  wish  to  make  5  of  a  contrary  character  without  repeating  it. 
What  will  do  it?  Subtraction.  Now  how  repeat  it  three  times  and 
still  make  it  of  a  contrary  character?  Subtract  it  three  times  or  in 
other  words  multiply  it  by  —  3.  But  how  subtract  it,  when  you  have 
nothing  to  subtract  it  from?  Well,  it  is  true,  it  is  not  yet  united  to 
any  other  quantity,  (and  may  not*  be  at  all),  nevertheless,  it  is  subtract- 
ed. But  is  it  Aot  better  to  say  that  it  is  prepared  for  subtraction? 
No,  that  will  not  do,  for  if  you  regard  it  only  as  prepared  for  sub- 
traction, and  then  when  it  is  annexed  to  some  other  quantity  pro- 
ceed to  subtract  it,  you  will  commit  an  error.  The  subtraction  is 
done  and  there  is  no  more  t.o  be  done. 

Write  near  each  other  in  a  horizontal  line,  the  letters  a  and  b.  You 
have  now  two  separate  quantities,  algabraic  monomials.  Place  the 
-  sign  between  them;  you  now  have  but  one  quantity,  a  binomial, 
the  difference  of  a  and  b.  What  have  you  done?  You  have  subtract- 
ed (.  How?  By  placing  the  minus  sign  before  it.  How  then  is  a 
pins  quantity  subtracted?  By  making  it  minus.  How  is  a  minus 
quantity  subtracted?  By  making  it  plus.  Subtraction  changes  signs; 
maltiplication  does  not.  Negative  multipliers  and  negative  quotients, 
as  such,  are  only  convenient  fictions.  They  always  involve  subtrac- 
tion. Upon  the  principles  of  subtraction,  the  whole  science  of  literal 
arithmetic  is  founded.  Its  addition  to  the  laws  of  numeral  arithme- 
tic may  be  comprehended  in  one  principle,  subtraction  changes  the 
sign.  By  this  it  can  al  wdys  be  detected,  and  no  ingenious  subterfuge, 
no  theory  of  opposite  results  obtained  from  multiplication  or  from  di- 
vision, can  blind  us  to  the  presence  of  subtraction  whenever  there  has 
been  a  change  of  sign. 

As  shown  in  my  original  article,  the  very  strongest  confirmation  of 
th's  system  of  explanation  comes  from  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples of  division,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  was  not  discussed  by 
Prof.  R.,  and  1  am  willing  to  rest  the  case  here.  Other  methods  of 
explaining  this  subject  may  be  equally  good  or  better.  I  only  ask 
that  the  method  herein  presented  shall  be  admitted  to  a  footing  with 
the  rest  as  substantially  sound  and  correct;  and  I  claim  that  it  will 
stand  a  fair  examination  into  either  its  logical  consistency  or  its  prac- 
tical working.  W.  L.  Rankiit.  . 
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,  BRIEF  COMMENTARIES. 

IV.— Cicero  ik  Catujixam^  I.  Chap.  viii.  §21. 

Qaorum  ego  rix  abs  te  jam  dia  manas  ac  tela  continoo,  eoadem 
facile  adducam,  ut  te  haec,  quae  vaatare  jam.  pridem  studes,  relin- 
quentem  usque  ad  portas  prosequantur. 

Quorum  limiis^tnanus  and  ^2a,and  relates  to  eosdem;  bat  the  senae 
and  emphasis  will  be  preserved  better  by  repeating:  the  anftecedent— 
— *'  those  wha>e  hands,  etc. . .  those  very  men  I  will  indnibe  etc"  Con- 
tineo^  present  tense,  but  to  be  rendered  by  the  perfect  in  English*  be- 
cause the  English  perfect  is  not  precisely  equivalent  to  the  Latia 
perfect.  The  perfect  in  English  is  used  to  express  an  action  of  the 
present  time  which  has  continued  from  the  past  time — *^  I  have  with- 
held their  hands"  (and  still  withhold  them);  in  Latin  this  tense  is  en- 
tirely past  {manus  continul,  ^'I  have  withheld  their  hands,  bat  no 
longer  withhold  them").  Therefore  for  an  action  beginning  in  past 
time  and  now  going  on,  the  present  tense  must  be  used  in  Latin— 
manus  contineo^  ^'I  have  withheld  and  continue  to  withhold." 

The  ut  clause  expresses  the  purpose  of  adducam,  Haec^  ^^  these 
things" — the  city,  temples,  dwellings,  etc.,  object  of  rdingueniem, 
which  is  itself  the  object  of  proaequantur^ — **  they  shall  follow  you 
forth,  leaving  (when  you  leave)  these  things."  The  present  studei 
is  similar  to  contineo: 

v.— Id.  IL,'  Chap,  i,  §2. 

Quod  vero  non  cruentum  mucronem  (ut  voluit)  extulit,  quod  vItis 
nostris  egressns  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  e  manibus  extorsimus,  quod  incol- 
umis  civis,  quod  stantem  urbem  reliquit,  quanto  tandem  ilium  maeieie 
esse  adflictum  et  profiigatum  putatis? 

The  causal  clause  quod  .  .  .  reliquit  depends  upon  adjlict urn  H  pro- 
ftigatum^  giving  the  reason  of  Catiline's  affliction  and  despair.  The 
causal  conjunction  quod  is  repeated,  with  the  successive  causal  clauM, 
instead  of  a  copulative  conjunction  being  used  to  connect  them,  as  is 
usual  in  English;  '^because  he  left  the  citizens  unharmed  and  the  cHj 
standing."  Vivis  nostris^  ^^  we  being  alive  "  =  **  leaving  us  alire.*' 
Ei  dative  after  extoraisnui;  ^'wrenched  away  from  him." 

PaoF.  W.  P,  Acuur. 

Staii  UhkenUy. 
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SELECTED. 


RECITATION  IN  HISTORY. 

"  History  is  the  recital  of  past  erents/'  Is  it?  Yes.  No.  A  chro- 
nological table,  so-called,  contains  a  recital  of  past  events.  Does  the 
study  o/  such  a  table  constitute  the  study  of  History?  By  no  means. 
A  person  may  commit,  and  may  be  able  to  repeat  all  the  chronological 
tables  of  Willard*a  Uniyersal  History,  and  really  know  nothing  of 
the  subject  of  History.  Bat  let  him  be  able  to  recite  past  events  as 
hanng  connection  one  with  another,  as  having  bearing  one  upon 
another,  as  forming  part  and  parcel  of  that  long  series  of  events  that 
has  brought  about  our  present  degree  of  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment; let  him  connect  events  logically,  and  reason  from  cause  to  effect, 
as  he  does  in  Proportion  or  Natural  Philosophy;  let  him  show  power 
in  this  direction,  and  he  may  be  said  to  understand  something  of 
History.  To  illustrate:— **  Grant  took  Vicksburg,  July  4th,  1863." 
To  know  this  fact,  embodying,  as  it  does,  Biographv.((7rant),  Geogra- 
phy, (Vicksburg),  and  Chronology  (July  4th,  1863),  simply  as  an  iso^ 
lated  event,  having  no  relation  to  anything  else,  is  indicative  of  hav- 
ing squandered  a  portion — small,  it  is  true —  of  precious  time  that 
might  have  been  employed  to  better  advantage.  But  to  know  it  as 
an  event  which  brought  to  a  close  an  important  campaign,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  opening  ot  the  Mississippi;  to  know  that  this  cam- 
paign was  one  of  a  series  having  for  their  aim  the  suppression  of  a 
rebellion  which  was  to  prove  to  the  world  that  our  Republic  is  mere- 
ly a  Confederation  of  States,  but  which  did  prove  that  a  Republic  is 
strong  enough  to  live,  no  matter  what  contingencies  may  arise;  to 
know  the  fact  of  the  capture  of  Yicksburg  as  bearing  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  a  question  which  threatened  the  very  life  of  our  nation;  to 
consider  this  event  from  such  a  stand  point,  brings  us  down  to  real 
History  and  enables  us  to  discuss  it  intelligently. 

.  The  point,  then,  the  tether  of  Uuitory  should  aim  at,  is  the  pbil- 
oaophy  c^  events,  making  the  time  in  which  they  occur,  the  place  at 
which  they  happened,  and  the  persons  who  figured  in  them,  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 
This  is  the  '*  What.**  The  ''  How  **  next  demands  attention,  and  in 
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considering  the  topic,  it  will  become  necessary  to  Aubdiride  as  follows: 
1,  How  to  prepare  the  stadent  foV  an  intelligent  stady  of  the  topic 
assigned;  and  2,    How  to  hear  the  recitation. 

The  first  of  iheso  topics  is,  by  far,  the  more  important  of  the  two» 
for  the  reason  that,  if  it  is  attended  to  properly,  the  second  will  gen- 
erally take  care  of  itself.  And  it  is  right  here  that  teachers  fail;  they 
expect  perfect  recitations  when  they  have  done  absolutely  nothing 
towards  so  desirable  a  result.  In  no  other  branch  of  study  is  the 
neglect  of  teachers  more  patent  than  it  is  in  History.  '^  The  next 
page"  or  "the  next  chapter  "is  assigned;  students  return  to  their 
seats;  and  the  next  day's  recitation  is  an  exhibition  of — what?  The 
stud:»nt's  incapacity  to  master  the  subject?  No.  The  teacher's  utter 
inability  to  master  the  subject. 

But,  not  to  digress  too  much,  let  us  imagine  that  the  teacher 
understands  the  subject  as  indicated  in  the  first  paper,  and  that  he 
has  a  class  of  students  who  are  beginning  the  study.  The  teacher 
knows  that  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States  divides  itself  into 
only  four  or  five  eras,  or  epochs,  and  that  we  must  go  back  to  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  for  a  starting  point.  Of  course,  as  this 
discovery  of  the  continent  was  only  a  legitimate  result  of  causes  pre- 
viously existing,  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  centurj 
must  not  be  left  out  of  the  consideration.  Well,  then,  the  licriod  of 
discovery  and  exploration  suggesting  itself  as  the  first  topic,  this  is 
made  the  study.  The  subject  is  written  upon  the  board.  The  name 
Columbus,  already  familiar  to  every  student,  suggests  the  first  sub- 
head, '^  The  Spanish."  This  word  determines  the  following  questions: 
Why  the  Spanish,  rather  than  other  European  nations?  What  por- 
tions of  America  were  visited?  Time?  Results?  These  several  ques- 
tions will  suggest  the  items  to  be  placed,  in  outline,  upon  the'  board. 
In  consideration  of  the  journeys  performed,  the  map  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  on  the  contrary,  the  careful  study  of  the  map  will  assist  ma- 
terially in  fixing  historic  events  in  the  mind. 

In  the  manner  briefly  outlined  above  the  teacher  will  indicate  to 
the  student  how  the  study  of  History  may  be  systematized;  how  im- 
portant items  may  be  separated  >from-  those  that  are- of  a  secondary 
character;  how  the  map  may  be  .made  a  useful  auxiliary; — in  short, 
how  to  prepare,  intelligently  and  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  reci> 
tation.  .    . 
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After  some  time,  the  epitomizing  may  be  done  by  the  student;  but, 
even  then,  the  necessary  bints  on  the  p^irt  of  the  teacher  mudt  not  be 
dispensed  with.  Above  all  other  things,  however,  the  teacher  needs 
to  possess  a  comprehennive  knowledge  of  the  subject;  he  will  thnn  be 
able  to  give  to  the  student  such  hints  and  sugge-stions,  while  prepar- 
ing the  synopsis  of  the  topic  under  consideration,  as  will  stimulate 
him — the  student— to  search  outside  of  his  text-book,  and  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  treatment,  by  other  authors,  of  the  same  topic. 

When  the  teacher  has  done  his  duty  toward  the  student,  then,  and 
only  then^  can  he  reasonably  expect  the  student  to  do  his  duty  to- 
ward him. — A.  Eakthman,  in  Hirer  Falls  Press. 
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The  memories  of  the  school-room  cling  fo  us  through  life,  and  in- 
fluence us  in  no  slight  degree;  hence,  it  should  be  the  brightest  of 
all  places.  There  youth,  with  its  love  ot  beauty,  its  kren  apprecia- 
tion of  tasteful  adornments,  its  never-failing  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  or  art,  spends  much  of  the  first  3'ears  when  all  impres- 
sions are  lasting.  Later  in  life,  we  are  clad  in  the  armor  of  ^ood 
taste,  and  awkardness,  uncouthness,  or  deformity,  have  little  effect  on 
our  well  protected  characters;  but  the  child,  exposed  to  these  influ. 
ences,  and  susceptible  to  their  contamination,  has  no  defen.<^e.  They 
steal  upon  him  like  the  treacherous  tide,  slowly  but  surely  over- 
whelming the  correct  ideas  of  beauty  which  are  inherent  in  every 
BouL  As  the  heliotrope  seeks  the  sunlight,  so  the  soul  of  the  little 
learner  turns  to  beautilul  things,  grows  in  the  contemplation,  and 
drinks  in  their  sweet  qualities. 

In  cities,  teachers  are  brought  into  close  competition  with  each 
other,  and  nearly  every  one  makes  an  atttmpt  to  beautify  the  room 
where  his  or  her  pupils  congrefi:ate;  but,  from  lack  of  funds,  taste  or 
judgment,  the  attempt  is  often  futile.  Few  rooms  are  really  decorat- 
ed, but  many  have  in  them  some  curious  and  tasteful  objects  that 
break  the  monotony.  In  visiting  hundreds  of  city  schools,  we  have 
never  seen  a  school  utterly  devoid  of  beauty.  But,  during  a  child- 
hood of  district  school  attendance,  and  in  inspecting  many  district 
schools  in,  at  least,  two  States  in  the  Union,  we  have  seea.  but  five 
2— Vol.  VU  No.  6.  * 
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that  were  adorned  by  any  of  the  thousand  beauties  that  might  have 
been  placed  in  them.  The  very  acme  of  bare,  blank  dreariness  is 
reached  in  these  schools.  Who  does  not  remember  the  expanse  of 
rough,  smoky  v^all,  relieved  by  nothing  save,  perhaps,  a  dusty  line  of 
cobwebs  along  the  angles?  The  old  rusty  stove,  broken  perhaps,  and 
minus  a  leg;  the  drunken  pipe  that  zigzags  its  way  to  the  smokiest 
part  of  the  room,  the  dilapidated  wood-box,  the  patched  blackboard, 
the  dusty,  uncurtained  windows,  the  grimy,  uncomfortable  benches 
(the  bane  of  all  country  schools),  where  little  forms  lose  all  their 
grace,  and  little  faces  grow  weary  and  pitiful — all  these  are  parts  of 
the  average  district  school. 

Yet  fond  parents  send  their  children  to  these  places,  and  earnest 
teachors  stand  there  working  for  them,  and  both  think  they  ask  a 
possible  thing  when  they  urge  the  young  creatures  to  be  good,  to  be 
ambitious,  to  practice  all  the  virtues.  Can  a  child  be  good  when  the 
love  of  beauty  and  comfort  which  Ood  has  planted  in  its  heart  is  out- 
raged every  hour  by  its  surroundings?  Teachers,  parents,  ask  your- 
selves this  question;  ponder  it  carefully,  then  answer  it  in  tcorks^  not 
words.  If  the  above  be  a  picture  of  your  school-room,  begin  the 
work  of  beautifying  it  to-day.  The  labor  belongs  to  parents  as  well 
as  to  teachers,  but  we  know  by  experience  how  hard  it  is  for  teachers 
to  impress  parents  with  this  fact,  especially  in  the  district  schools,  in 
whose  behalf  we  write.  We  say,  however,  to  every  teacher,  "  Begin 
the  work."  The  children  will  prove  earnest  little  helpers,  and  often 
impart  their  enthusiasm  to  apathetic  parents.  The  first  requisites 
are  soap,  water,  and  whitewash.  Cleanse  the  building  and  the  plat  of 
ground  surrounding  it.  If  you  can,  take  Saturday  for  the  work;  this 
will  show  that  you  do  not  desire  to  intertere  with  the  school  pro- 
gramme; that  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something:  for  the  beauty 
of  the  room,  and  will  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  desire  to  '^  clean  up.^' 
Divide  your  little  army  of  volunteers  into  companies,  giving  each  di- 
vision its  own  work.  On  this  day  the  ''big  boys" — bless  the  roguish, 
boisterous  creatures! — will  prove  the  best  of  workers.  Encourage 
them  by  judicious  smiles,  and  they  will  do  all  the  hardest  work,  leav- 
ing the  easy  and  ornamental  part  for  the  girls.  The  uncomfortable 
benches  cannot  be  remodeled,  but  they  can  be  cleaned;  the  smoky 
wall  whitened;  the  stove  polished;  the  floor  and  windows  washed; 
and  the  yard  freed  from  all  its  debfis.    Then  your  tired  little  band 
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iniuit  be  sent  to  their  homes,  after  yon  hare  informed  them  of  some 
articles  they  might  famish  *'to  make  our  house  pretty/'  They  rash 
off  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  clean  room,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
appear  on  Monday  with  some  contribution.  Some  may  be  wholly 
unfit  for  your  purpose,  but  some  means  may  be  found  of  urging 
Johnny  to  donate  his  ugly  glaring  print  to  the  girls'  playhouse,  and 
of  disposing  of  Susie's  impossible  cotton-flannel  cat,  without  wound- 
ing the  loving  little  donors.  If  the  house  has  no  closets,  have  the 
large  boys  make  a  corner  cupboard,  to  hold  the  broom,  pails,  wood,, 
and  all  unsightly  paraphernalia;  paint  or  stain  this  cupboard,  if  poa-- 
sible. 

Country  teachers  are  rarely  burdened  with  the  "filthy  lucre,"  so- 
desirable  when  one  begins  to  indulge  in  adornments.  Mindful  of  this 
we  will  name  some  cheap,  yet  tasteful  articles  that  may  be  easily 
made.  To  begin  with  mottoes:  These  may  be  made  of  evergreen., 
but  they  are  more  durabk,  and  even  prettier,  when  cut  from  the  dark 
blue  or  green  paper  sold  by  all  stationers,  and  faced  and  tipped  with< 
a  narrow  line  of  gilt  paper.  The  letters  should  be  of  ornamental 
patf ems,  and  be  fastened  on  the  wall  with  pin-h^ad  tacks.  At  the 
usual  elevation  of  mottoes,  the  tacks  are  not  visible.  The  paper  need  > 
not  be  attached  to  pasteboard.  Fur  small  mottoes,  to  be  framed  with 
evergreen  or  rustic  work,  take  white  card  board  and  trace  the  letters 
and  accompanying  vines  on  it.  Then  paste  dried  fern  leaves  and 
other  leaves  over  the  tracing  and  you  have  a  motto  quite  as  beautiful 
as  many  that  can  l^e  purchased.  For  cheap  frames,  encourage  the* 
boys  to  whittle  out  strips  of  pine,  dip  them  into  a  strong  solution  of  "^ 
logwood,  and  glue  them  into  the  shape  of  common  rustic  frames.. 
They  look  nearly  as  well  as  walnut.  For  money  to  buy  pictures,  get- 
parents  to  contribute,  deny  yourself  some  luxury,  or  give  an  evening 
entertainment,  conducted  by  the  school,  always  statinc;  clearly  for 
what  purpose  the  money  is  to  be  used.  Select  the  pictures  yourself. 
Have  nothing  glaring;  quiet,  tinted  landscapes,  children  at  play,  ani- 
mals resting,  these  have  a  charm  for  any  one,  though  they  are  noth- 
ing more  pretentious  than  lithographs.  Procure  a  large  chromo  or^^ 
engraving  for  the  front  of  the  room,  if  possible,  and  let  it  be  a  sub-- 
ject  from  which  many  an  instructive  ''  talk  "  can  be  had.  We  know 
of  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  a  portrait  of  Washington,, 
Longfellow,  tiryant,  or  some  other  noted  personage. 
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Brackets  can  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rustic  frames.  We 
know  no  prettier  design  for  the  front  of  the  room  than  a  paper  motto 
archeil  above  this  large  picture,  or  a  group  of  small  pictures,  and  a 
bracket  placed  each  side,  upholding  a  vase  from  which  Madeira  vines 
run  along  the  wall  and  twine  among  the  letters  of  the  motto.  English 
ivy  is  a  beautiful  vine  for  this  purpose;  in  fiict,  any  vine  looks  well  on 
white  walls.  Have  some  plants,  even  if  they  are  wild  plants,  and 
make  rustic  or  wire  hanging  baskets  for  moss  and  vines.  In  winter, 
when  plants  freeze  in  your  school-room,  replace  these  vines  with  the 
common  partridge  berry,  whose  green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  are 
always  beautiful,  and  your  moss  and  vine  will  grow  all  winter.  Per- 
forated card  wall-pockets,  worked  with  bright  zephyr,  are  very  pretty. 
Strips  of  tinted  paper,  sewed  with  zephyr  into  the  u*sual  diamond 
form  for  card-pock»*ts  make  beautiful  receptacles  for  ferns  and  pressed 
autumn  leaves.  Men  must  usually  delegate  these  two  classes  of  orna- 
ments to  the  young  ladies.  In  autumn,  gatlior  maple  leaves,  presH 
and  varnish  them,  and  you  have  material  for  wreaths,  crosses,  anchors, 
etc.,  whose  beauty  is  unfading.  The  stems  from  bunches  of  raisins, 
dipped  in  melted  red  wax,  t  >rm  good  imitations  of  coral  branches,  and 
from  these,  pretty  baskets,  brackets,  and  small  frames  can  be  con- 
structed. Encourage  your  pupils  to  make  geological  and  botanical 
collections.  Verv  young  children,  with  a  little  instruction,  can 
classity  the  common  rocks  and  earths,  and  learn  the  parts  of  plants 
and  flowers  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

Last,  not  least,  however,  comes  the  teacher  and  his  appearance.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  this  individual  possess  a  faultless,  beautiful  face 
and  figure.  But  there  should  be  on  his  face  a  kindly  and  intelligent 
expres.sion,  which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  any  countenance. 
A  teacher's  attire  should  be  in  good  ta.ste,  and  suited  to  the  dimensions 
of  his  purse.  However  ch^ap  the  material,  let  it  never  be  slovenly, 
gaudy,  or  monotonous.  With  this  room,  and  this  teacher,  few  child- 
ren will  turn  away  from  school  with  dislike.  A  new  interest  in  the 
place,  and  new  care  for  it,  will  instantly  be  manifest,  and  one  week's 
enjoyment  will  amply  repay  all  trouble  and  expense. — Gor.  Chicago 
EducatUmal  Weekly. 

Enter  the  9chool-room  in  a  calm,  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  to 
ibis  end^  enter  your  closet  first. 
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RED  RIDING-HOOD. 

On  the  wiile  lawn  the  snow  lay  deep, 
Kid|^  o'er  with  manv  a  drifted  heap; 
The  wind  that  through  the  pine-trees  Hung 
The  nake«l  ehn  boiighn  Uiei^A  and  8Wiing; 
While  through  the  window,  fniHty-Btarred, 
Ajzainat  the  aunaet  purple  barred, 
We  Raw  iho  nomher  fn>w  flap  l>y, 
The  hawk'a  gray  fletk  along  the  ^ky, 
The  created  hine-jay  flitting  Hwifl, 
The  ftcjuirrel  p»iKing  on  the  tirift, 
Erei't,  alert,  hia  thick  gray  tail 
Set  to  the  north  wind  like  a  sail. 

It  came  to  paw.  onr  little  lafw, 
With  flattened  face  again»t  the  glass. 
And  even  in  which  the  tender  dew 
Of  pity  Rhone,  Htood  gazing  throu^^h 
The  narrow  ppace  her  kjhv  lipg 
Had  melted  from  the  froMl'n  eclipf«c: 
'*  Oh,  pee,"  Bhe  cried,  "•  the  |)oor  blue-jays! 
WMiat  w  it  that  the  black  crow  says? 
The  Hquirrel  liflH  hi^  little  l';gR 
BecaUHc  he  ban  no  hands,  and  begs; 
He's  ahkiiig  for  my  nuts,  T  know ; 
May  1  not  feed  them  on  the  snow?" 

Half  lost  within  her  boots,  her  head 
Wann-sheltered  in  her  ho<Kl  of  red, 
Her  plaid  »<kirt  close  about  her  drawn. 
She  fiounderetl  down  the  wintry  lawn; 
Now  struggling  through  the  misty  veil 
Blown  round  her  by  the  shrieking  gale; 
Now  sinking  in  a  drift  so  low 
Her  scarlet' hood  could  scarcely  show 
lU  dash  of  color  on  the  snow. 

She  dropped  for  bird  and  beast  forlorn 
Her  little  store  of  nut»  and  com. 
And  thus  her  timid  guests  besp(»ke: 
"  Come,  squirrel,  from  your  hollow  trak, —  ^ 
Come,  blat  k  old  cn)w, — come,  poor  blue-jay^ 
Before  your  supper's  blown  away! 
Don't  he  afraid;  we  all  are  good: 
And  I'm  mamma's  Red  Riding-Hood!" 

O  Thou,  whose  care  is  over  all. 
Who  heedest  e'en  the  sparrow's  fall, 
Keep  in  the  little  maiden's  breast 
The  pity  which  is  now  its  guest! 
Let  not  her  cultured  years  make  less 
The  childhood  charm  of  tenderness,* 
But  let  her  fcv-l  as  well  a*«  k.iow, 
Nor  harder  with  her  polish  grow! 
Unmoved  by  sentimental  grief 
That  wails  along  some  piinte<l  leaf, 
But,  prompt  with  kiiidly  word  and  deed 
To  own  the  claims  of  all  who  need, 
I^  the  grown  wrHnan's  self  make  good 
The  promise  of  Red  Riding-Hood! 

— John  Oreenleaf  Whitixer  in  St.Ift'eholasfor  May. 
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LIBERAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

If  a  foreigner  were  to  examine  the  lists  of  colleges  which  admit 
women,  he  would  be  satisfied  that  the  women  had  no  more  to  ask  for«. 
and  jet  we  who  know  the  actual  facts  must  recognize  the  troth  that 
the  number  of  real  colleges  which  admit  them  to  their  advantages  i% 
very  small.  A  sharp  line — that  of  co-education— divides  them  into 
two  clearly  marked  classes;  and,  with  one  exception,  this  line  divides 
them  fairly  as  to  requirements  and  character  of  work.  A  liberal  edu- 
cation is  not  understood  to  be  one  which  fits  for  any  special  work  in 
life,  but  it  does  propose  to  furnish  a  platform  of  mental  training  wide 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  bear  any  superstructure  which  it  may 
be  afterwards  desirable  to  raise  upon  it.  It  isibr  this  very  reason  that 
it  cannot  logically  make  any  difference  in  its  work  for  the  two  sesoi. 
Its  idea  is  to  put  human  beings  into  as  full  possession  of  their  facul- 
ties as  they  can  attain,  minus  the  training  of  actual  life.  And  woman 
for  her  life,  as  well  as  man  for  his,  is  better  fitted  for  every  part  of  her 
coming  problem  with  the  training  which  this  and  only  this  gives. 
Afterward  the  professional  school,  or  her  circumstances,  shall  train 
her  for  her  special  work.  But  so  far  as  the  college  training  goes,  it 
can  not  logically  concern  itself  whether  its  subjects  are  men  or  women. 
When  it  does,  and  attempts  so  to  modify  the  usual  evenly  balanced 
training  as  to  suit  the  special  mental  nature  of  women,  we  almost 
certainly  discover  in  its  work  a  less  vigorous  method,  and  conse- 
quently a  lower  standard  of  demands  and  acquirements.  The  men^s 
colleges  admitting  both  sexes,  and  making  no  special  provision  for 
women,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  offering  equal  advantages,  are 
Michigan,  Cornell,  and  Boston  University.  The  one  which,  though 
exclusively  for  women,  is  yet  consistently  and  persistently  holding  to 
the  same  standard,  is  Smith.  The  two  which,  freighted  with  a  pre- 
paratory department,  are  being  dragged  down  by  it,  are  Yassar  and 
Wellesley. 

When  any  college  attempts  to  be  a  *^  coUejie  in  education,  but  a 
family  in  government,^*  it  attempts  an  impossible  combination,  for 
the  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  college  is  radically  different 
from  that  at  the  basis  of  the  family.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to 
combine  the  necessary  severity  of  the  punishment  for  crime  by  the  State 
with  the  infinite  tenderness  of  forgiveness  of  sin  by  the  church.  A  family 
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of  two  handi*ed  members  is  an  impossibility  as  much  as  a  square  circle. 
We  must  choose  between  the  two.  If  the  government;  of  the  family 
be  better  for  the  girl,  let  her  have  it.  But  if  the  education  of  the 
college  be  desirable,  that  and  that  alone  must  be  demanded. 

We  are  brought  again  to  the  first  point,  that  college  education,  if 
it  is  to  be  of  real  value,  must  not  take  into  view  the  difference  of  sex, 
but  must  make  its  course  of  study  and  training  such  as  will  best  put 
ihe  human  mind  into  possession  of  its  faculties.  Smith  College 
stands  thus  alone.  Entirely  independent  of  Amherst — as  much  so 
as  Yale  or  Harvard — it  presents  to  us  a  college  exclusively  for  women 
with  no  exclusively  woman's  standard.  For  admission  it  makes  as 
much  demand  in  geometry  as  Princeton,  Amherst,  Columbia,  or  Yale; 
in  algebra,  as  much  as  Columbia  or  Amherst.        *         *  *        ♦ 

The  question  that  has  been  raised  by  some  as  to  what  the  young 
women  graduates  of  our  colleges  shall  do,  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  pertinent  than  the  equally  persistent  question.  What  shall  the 
yoang  men  graduates  do?  The  latter  will  go  on  in  lite;  a  few,  a  very 
few,  will  become  i»rominent  lawyers,  statesmen,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, writers;  a  large  number  will  become  steady  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men,  fathers  of  families,  useful  members  of  the  great  frame-work 
of  society;  a  considerable  number  will  not  be  even  that,  and  will  be 
lost  sight  of  after  a  few  years.  Because  a  man  has  had  a  college  edu- 
cation, he  is  not  necessarily  a  marked  man;  but  if  he  has  rightly 
used  the  opportunities  offered  to  him  at  any  well  ordered  college,  his 
whole  life  will  be  broadened  and  steadied,  whatever  relations  be  may 
•eometo  hold.to  society,.and  society  or  solitude  will  be  found  to  yield 
to  him  all  its  possibilities.  And  so  it  will  be  with  the  women.  They 
will  come  back  from  their  college  life  to  their  homes  with  a  broader 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  those  homes.  They  will  find  their  own 
places.  Some  few  will  go  on  into  professional  life.  Schools  are 
eagerly  watching  to  utilize  all  who  may  choose  to  labor  in  that  line 
for  an  independent  life,  and  they  will  start  fairly  in^the  work  of  teach- 
ing, and  hence  not  break  down  physically  in  it.  Some  will  give  us 
books  which  will,  we  trust,  savor  more  of  the  impartiality  and  breadth 
of  the  writings  of  the  English  women  than  oi  the  flippancy  and  su- 
perfi,ciality  of  the  American  style.  The  majority  will  organize  homes 
of  their  own,  will  become,  like  the  men,  heads  of  families,  and  their 
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whole  lives  in  aU  their  details  will,  like  those  of  the  men,  be  broaden- 
ed and  steadied  by  their  college  traininof.  They  will  hold  their  lives 
in  their  own  control,  and  not  be  swept  away  by  th<5  force  of  undis- 
ciplined impulses.  These  will  be  the  mrtjority.  No  inconsiderablef 
percentage,  as  with  the  young  men,  will  make  no  mark.  We  are  not 
to  trouble  ourselves  so  much  as  to  what  the  young  women  graduates 
shall  do,  any  more  than  about  what  the  young  men  graduates  shall 
do.  They  «vill  go  to  their  own  place. — Anna  C.  Bracked,  in  Harpers 
Magazine  for  April. 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  THE  NEWS   OF  THE  DAY. 

Miss  Mitchell,  teacher  of  First  Grammar  Grade  in  the  Washington 
School,  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  has  introduced  a  new  and  brilliant  feature  into 
hpr  school  exercises.  It  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  news  of  the 
day  between  the  pupils  and  teacher,  the  first  half-hour  of  the  morn- 
ing being  devoted  to  that  exercise.  The  words,  "  The  Bulletin,'*^  are 
drawn  on  the  blackboard  in  large  German  text  letters,  and  immedi- 
ately below,  in  newspaper  style,  are  head-lines  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed by  daily  papers  in  giving  the  points  of  the  most  important 
news,  and  each  head-line  is  taken  up  by  the  school,  and  a  general 
interchange  of  views  takes  place  between  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
Bulletin  is  the  daily  paper  of  that  room,  and  an  editor  is  elected  by 
the  school  every  month,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  Pittsburgh 
papei*s  every  morning,  and  to  write  down  on  the  blackboard,  before 
school  hours,  the  points  for  discussion;  to  give  a  head-line  resume  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  as  it  were,  and  if  he  exhibits  capacity  for  the 
work  intrusted  to  him.  he  is  often  re-elected  to  his  high  position.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  representative  of  the  New  York  Weekly^ 
Fred  Wallace  was  the  editor,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  gave  en- 
tire satisfaction.  Of  course,  the  discussion  dops  not  take  in  news  of 
every  description,  but  only  of  the  most  interesting  character.  It  inc 
eludes  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  foreign  news,  editorial  topics, 
local  news,  etc.,  etc.  This  exercise  is  regarded  as  part  of  their  school 
work,  and  is  entered  into  by  every  pupil  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest,  and  many  of  them,  whose  parents  can  aflford  it,  purchase  a 
paper  every  morning  and  study  its  entire  contents,  just  as  they  do 
their  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic.    By  means  of  the  Bulletin 
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erery  scholar  ^earns  the  important  news  of  the  day,  and  is  enabled  to 
understand  the  various  great  questions  which  ajz^itate  the  public  mind 
The  value  of  an  exercise  of  this  kind  is  beyond  description,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  soon  become  an  established  custom  in  every 
public  school  in  this  country. 

Miss  Mitchell  is  a  young  teacher  of  great  capacity,  and,  as  the 
pioneer,  deserves  special  honor  anl  comii3niation. — iV.  Y.  Weekly. 


GOOD  BEHAVIOR  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  newspaper  items  of  the  last  few  months  our  attention 
has  oflen  been  arrested  by  instances  where  schoolboy's,  and  in  some 
instances  at  a  very  early  age,  have  stabbed  each  other,  and  given  mor- 
tal wounds.  This  fact  alone  shows  a  frightful  state  of  school-discip- 
line and  training.  If  boys  were  properly  managed,  they  would  never 
entertain  or  give  away  to  such  murderous  passions.  These  outbursts 
of  violent  temper  are  of  recent  manifestation;  for  we  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  former  years. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  into  the  change  that  has  been  going  on  in 
our  New  England  schools  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
shall  not  wonder  at  any  instance  of  insubordination  or  evil  passion 
that  might  happen  there.  The  teachers  of  our  district  schools  are 
largely  furnished  from  the  female  sex,  some  of  whom  are  harJly  ex- 
perienced enough  to  be  anything  more  than  pupils  themselves,  and 
who,  consequently,  have  but  feeble  powers  for  representing  authority 
over  unruly,  ill-bred  children,  and  commanding  their  respect. 
Woman  is  not  a  proper  representative  authority  at  any  rate.  Even 
in  her  own  household,  with  her  own  children  and  servants  she  is 
sustained  by  her  husband  in  exacting  obedience,  or  she  would  fail. 
If  the  young  school-mi'^tress  could  gain  the  love  of  her  pupils,  she 
might  get  along  with  them,  without  much  detriment  to  society:  but 
this  she  can  not  always  do,  especially  with  rowdy  boys.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  that  we  heard  of  an  instance  where  a  Massachu- 
setts schoolmistress  was  stoned  by  her  own  boy  pupils,  from  the 
effects  of  which,  being  of  a  highly  sensitive  nature,  she  died.  If  the 
ca%  had  been  reversed — if  she,  instead  of  being  stoned,  had  whipped 
one  of  the  boys  who  did — the  newspapers,  following  habit  rather  than 
thought —would  probably  have  commented  very  severely  on  the  cru- 
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elty  and  indisoretion  of  the  teacher.  Nothinic  is  more  common  than 
to  see  the  newspapers,  in  alluding  to  school  discipline,  express  ideas 
that  originated  a  century  ago,  and  have  been  handed  down  as  a 
tradition  which  has  no  application  at  all  to  the  facts  of  the  preset 
day. 

A  century  ago  and  less,  all  our  district  schools  in  New  England 
were  taught  by  male  teachers  during  the  winter  term  of  the  achools; 
and  they  were  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  maintaining  discipline, 
which  they  usually  made  it  a  point  to  do,  and  seldom  then  did  the 
parent  ever  decide  with  a  bad  child  against  the  teacher.  The  conse> 
quence  was  that  tor  half  the  year  the  school  were  under  authority. 
The  people  then  saw  and  understood  the  value  of  school  discipline, 
and  of  maintaining  the  idea  of  authority;  for  they  were  entering  on 
the  experiment  of  free  popular  government,  in  which  the  idea  of  au- 
thority would  run  the  risk  of  being  lost  sight  of  Respect  tor  au- 
thority was  regarded  as  no  small  part  of  school  education;  and  the 
Congregational  minister  a  graduate  of  some  college,  probably,  in 
which  authority  as  well  as  the  humanities  was  preserved,  used  to  visit 
the  schools  and  sustain  the  teacher  with  the  sanctions  of  religion  and 
high  learning.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  first  rudiments  of  good  be- 
havior in  our  schools. 

But  now,  our  schools,  both  summer  and  winter,  are  largely  under 
the  tuition,  I  will  not  say  management,  of  women.  At  the  very  time 
when  authority  in  our  schools  is  doubly  necessary  from  the  laxity 
occasioned  by  the  licentious  tone  that  politics  gives  to  society,  then 
it  IS  that  the  gentler  sex  is  taking  the  place  of  men  as  teachers,  and 
authority  is  thus  being  relaxed. 

What  then  is  to  be  done,  unless  we  seek  to  supply  the  defect  by 
'*'  system,^'  by.  a  course  of  regular  instruction  in  good  hehavior«  thus 
bringing  forward  rules  and  laws  to  take  the  place  of  the  rod,  which 
has  lost  its  force  ?  It  is  useless  to  expect  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  district  school  teachers  can,  by  their  own  weight,  maintain  that 
order  and  respect  for  decent  manners  in  their  schools  which  our 
form  of  government  renders  peculiariy  necessary.  The  most  that 
many  ot  them  can  do  is  to  drag  along  from  day  to  day  in  the  painfal, 
often  agonized  condition  of  being  constantly  cowed  by  their  pupils, 
until  their  term  finally  closes,  with  no  other  effect,  often,  than  an 
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iDJurj  to  ibeir  own  health  and  an  increased  tendency  of  the  com- 
munity towards  bad  manners.  If  committeemen  are  called  in  to  de- 
cide between  teacher  and  papil,  thes3  men  themselves  are  often  but 
mere  Dogberrys,  knowing  little  of  what  their  duties  are. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  American  society  generally,  and  especially 
of  our  primary  schools,  with  respect  to  manners,  that  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  restore  them  to  what  they  formerly  were.  It  can 
never  be  done  by  mere  individual  efforts.  It  must  be  the  result 
of  a  system,  carefully  adapted  and  sedulously  followed  out  by  all. 
Teacher  and  pupil  must  both  have  a  standard  to  which  they  must 
conform;  and  it  must  be  adhered  to  Mrith  a  sense  of  honor  as  the  law 
and  authority  of  the  school,  which  it  would  be  improper  if  not  dis- 
fsaeefiBl  to  imfniii^e.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  system,  and 
carry  it  into  operation,  even  when  once  agreed  upon  and  adopted, 
would  require  a  generation  of  time;  and  a  much  longer  period  still 
to  produce  its  full  beneficial  effect  upon  society. — J.  W.  Phelps,  in 
N.  Y.  School  Journal, 


The  following  questions  were  given  to  a  class  of  24  pupils  in  the 
High  School  at  Flint,  Michigan,  after  they  had  passed  the  study  of 
the  subject  for  10  weeks  in  Orton's  Zoology.  The  average  of  the 
class  was  16i  years.  Seventeen  passed  90  per  cent,  or  over,  the 
average  of  all  being  90.95  per  cent.  What  class  in  Wisconsin  will 
do  better?— Eds. 

1.  State  as  fully  as  you  can,  four  differences  between  the  Plant  and 
Animal.    Are  these  distinctions  real  after  all,  and  why? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  elements  of  our  food?  In  what  form  is 
it  obtained?     What  constitutes  the  food  of. the  majority  of  animals? 

3.  Illustrate  four  different  modes  of  drinking. 

4.  What  are  organs  of  prehension?  Describe  the  prehensile  organs 
of  the  sponge,  star-fish,  lobster,  toad,  fish,  birds,  man, 

5.  Describe  the  mouth  of  vertebrates. 

6.  What  dental  apparatus  has  the  seaurchia?  the  birds?  toads? 
whde?  How  many  and  names  of  teeth  of  mau?  Which  of  these 
are  lacking  in  the  souirrel,  and  why? 

7.  Describe  fully  the  digestive  process  in  man, 

8.  Describe  the  absorbent  system  in  the  vertebrates. 

9.  What  are  the  constituents  of  the  blooJ?  D.-scribe  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  caterpillar;  in  the  crocolile. 

10.  What  is  the  object  of  respiration?  Haw  U  this  performed  in 
the  bee?  in  the  bird?  in  man? 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

RIGHTS  AND  POWERS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Our  district  was  formed  (from  another  district),  organized,  receiv- 
ed its  share  of  valuation  of  property,  had  a  school,  is  building  a  school- 
house,  et-c.,  and  now  it  appears  the  fact  of  its  formation  was  not  re- 
corded by  the  town  clerk.    Has  our  district  no  legal  existence? 

A.  Your  existence  and  rights,  as  a  district  are  doubtless  susceptible 
of  proof,  if  called  in  question.  Let  some  of  the  old  town  board,  still 
in  office,  certify  to  the  fact  of  the  formation,  and  let  the  town  clerk 
record  it. 

Q.  Our  district  No.  3,  having  been  set  off  from  No.  1,  a  share  of 
the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  old  one  awarded  us,  this  amoant 
already  raised,  certified,  assessed  and  collected,  the  treasurer  of  No.  1 
refuses  to  pay  over  the  money  because  no  record  of  the  formation  of 
the  new  district  is  now  to  be  tound.    Is  he  justified  in  the  refusal? 

A.  He  is  not.  The  fact  of  the  formation  of  the  district  can  doubt- 
less be  shown.    The  money  can  be  recovered,  if  not  paid. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  done  where  a  newly  formed  district  finds  it  has 
no  l»*gal  officers? 

A.  The  pennons  who  have  been  acting,  or  other  voters  should  in- 
form the  town  board  of  the  circumstances,  that  they  may  call  a  meet- 
ing, under  Section  4,  and  that  the  district  may  be  organized  anew. 

Q.  We  selected  a  site,  built  a  school  house,  hiring  money  of  the 
state,  took  a  lease  of  the  land  for  25  years,  but  neglected  to  have  it 
recorded.  Now  the  farm  has  been  sold,  and  the  present  owner  claims 
the  school-house.    Can  we  hold  it? 

A.  The  school  laws  make  no  provision  for  such  a  case.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  be  debarred  from  moving  the  school-house  to  an- 
other site,  but  you  can  settle  the  matter  by  having  the  town  board 
establish  the  present  site,  under  Sections  78-82,  if  you  cannot  make 
terms  wii;h  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  in  that  way  you  can  get  a 
good  title  to  the  site. 

Q.  We  have  a  graded  school.  A  year  ago  come  July,  we  voted  to 
elect  officers  for  one  year  only.    Was  that  legal? 
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A.  It  was  not.  The  law  fixes  the  terms  ot  district  officers,  whether 
the  school  is  fj^raded  or  not.  The  district  has  no  power  to.  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  term.  All  terms  after  the  first  two  years  are  for  three 
years  each.    (Sec.  31.) 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  pat  a  lightning-rod  on  a  school-house,  and  is  it 
recommended? 

A.  It  must  be  considered  lawful,  if  the  district  so  directs.  Public 
opinion  is  divided  &s  to  the  general  utility  of  the  measure.  Scientif- 
ically considered,  it  is  probably  a  protection.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
rods  are  often  made  and  put  up  by  incompetent  persons,  and  thus 
many  people  have  lost  confidence  in  them. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  The  director  being  sick,  can  the  other  officers  bring  a  suit  to 
recover  money  due  the  district? 

A.  They  will  not  do  it  on  their  own  motion,  but  either  of  them  or 
some  other  person  may  be  designated  by  the  district  to  bring  suit. 

Q.  Can  I,  as  clerk,  lawfully  draw  an  order  to  pay  the  teacher,  the 
contract,  signed  by  the  director  and  treasurer,  never  having  been 
filed  with  me? 

A.  If  you  know  that  such  a  contract  has  been  made,  and  that  the 
teacher  holds  a  certificate  you  can  lawfully  draw  the  order,  but  if  you 
have  doubts  about  it,  3'ou  may  reasoubly  demand  to  see  the  contract, 
and  the  certificate  also,  or  copy  thereof.  A  copy  of  the  certificate 
should  be  attached  to  the  contract. 

THB  TEACHER. 

Q.  Must  I  stop  teaching  a  pupil,  on  the  request  of  the  board,  on 
the  groand  that  he  does  not  belong  in  the  district,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  is  refused? 

A.  That  would  be  proper.  The  board  and  not  the  teacher  deter- 
mines who  are  to  be  taught. 

Q.  Is  it  unlawful  for  a  teacher  to  punish  with  whip  or  ferule? 

A.  There  is  no  prohibitory  statute.  Under  the  common  law,  as 
the  courts  have  held,  a  teacher  may  punish  if  deemed  necessary,  in  a 
moderate  measure  and  in  an  ordinary  manner.  01  course  great  care 
should  be  nsed. 

Q.  A  contract  is  made  with  a  qualified  teacher.    A  few  days  after 
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her  certificate  runs  out,  but  she  obtains  another  before  school  begins. 
Is  the  contract  good  ? 

A.  It  must  be  so  considered.'  She  renewed  her  legal  qualification 
to  teach,  in  time.  ^ 

THE  CX)UNTY  SUPEKINTBNDBNT. 

Q.  Can  the  county  superintendent  justly  refuse  me  a  2d  grade  cer- 
tificate, when  I  have  received  one  in  two  adjoining  counties? 

A.  That  depends  on  whether  his  standard  is  too  high  or  that  in 
the  other  counties  too  low.  He  is  not  bound  to  grant  you  one  sim- 
ply because  you  have  hnd  one  before. 

Q.  Can  a  county  .8ui)erintendent  order  an  expenditure  of  say  $150 
to  render  a  two-story  school-house  safe  to  occupy? 

A.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  such  a  cjise.  A  school-honse 
beyond  repair  may  be  condemned,  and  any  necessary  repair  may  be 
ordered  to  the  extent  of  $25.  To  meet  the  case  mentioned,  advice  and 
persuasion  seem  to  be  the  most  available  means. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Are  scholars  and  the  teacher  liable  for  injuries  to  the  school- 
house,  breaking  glass,  etc.? 

A.  Not  for  injuries  arising  while  usin^  proper  care.  If  a  boy  wil- 
fully throws  a  stone,  or  a  teacher  angrily  a  rul.r,  through  a  window, 
let  him  pay  for  the  damage  done. 

Q.  Can  school  or  district  money,  in  any  case,  be  paid  or  distributed 
to  individuals? 

A.  The  law  provides  for  no  case  of  the  kind  except  in  section  U. 
If  too  much  money  has  been  collected  by  mistake,  of  a  tax  paver,  if 
the  error  is  discovered  in  season,  the  account  may  be  adiustedaud  the 
money  handed  back. 

FREE  HIGH-SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Can  a  city  with  more  than  two  districts  have  more  than  two 
free  high-schools? 

A.  Towns  and  cities  not  under  the  district  system,  can  have  but 
two  such  schools.  ^  Cities  having  districts  are  *'  entitled  to  all  the 

Erivileges  conferred  upon  towns,"  but  to  no  more.    They  can  have 
ut  two  such  schools.    Ctiap.  249,  Laws  of  1877. 
Q.  Are  not  high  schools  which  have  been  in  operation  several  years 
entitled,  under  chapter  249  of  the  laws  of  1877,  to  receive  aid  the 
same  as  those  which  drew  money  last  December  or  subsequently? 

A.  The  law  is  not  retroactive;  money  cannot  be  paid  on  schools 
which  were  not  established,  or  placed  under  the  law,  as  it  stood  before 
the  amendment  of  last  winter;  high  schools  already  established 
which  report  before  the  10th  of  October  next,  not  less  than  13  weeks 
of  school  during  the  '^previous  (school)  year  "  and  subseqnent  to  the 
time  when  the  law  took  effect,  March  22,  and  which  otherwise  com- 
ply with  the  law,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  aid  disbursed  in 
December  next. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WORDS  FROM  A  RETIRING  TEACHER. 

The  following  letter,  thoagh  not  written  for  pablication,  contains  some  good  thoughts 
which  the  writer  will  pardon  us,  we  tmst,  for  making  public: 

Key.  J.  B.  Praot,  Dear  Sir: — Being  no  longer  a  teacher,  I  wish  to  difwontinae  my 
auhscriptioii  for  the  Journal.  *  *  *  Please  do  not  understand  that  this 
is  a  new  and  sudden  makeshift,  for  it  is  the  realization  of  a  purpose  formed  years  ago. 
I  have  read  the  Journal  with  interest  and  profit;  and  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  I  shall  be  at  Icinure  to  become  a  student  of  its  pages  again.  Whatever 
success  may  attend  my  future,  the  discipline  that  teaching  has  given  me,  shall  receive  a 
just  credit  for  that  success.  Judging  from  the  limited  acquaintance  that  I  have  had 
with  young  persons  who  have  taught,  I  do  not  consider  that  success  in  teaching  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  fact  that  the  teacher  intends  to  make  teaching  a  life  work,  as 
it  does  upon  the  whole-heartedness  with  which  he  performs  his  work,  and  upon  the  am- 
bition with  which  he  is  spurred  on  to  something  beyond  his  present  position.  Success 
in  that  which  has  been  undertaken,  gives  assurance  of  success  in  that  which  has  not 
been  undertaken.  The  processes  of  reasoning  and  habits  of  calculation  that  enter  into 
one  success,  enter  very  easily  into  another. 

Having  just  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  I  think  and  speak  freely  of  times  past,  and, 
were  it  possible,  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  future  school  work  of  the  State.  The  ex- 
isting condition  of  affiurs  presents  one  with  a  ludicrous  yet  solemn  spectacle. 

Patrons  are  blaming  teachers  because  they  do  their  work  so  poorly,  blaming  school 
officers  for  employing  such  poor  teachers,  and  blaming  professors  for  educating  such; 
though,  very  likely  they  are  themselves  the  parents  of  individuals  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  as  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  professors  are  blaming  patrons  and  school  officers  for  their  gross 
ignorance,  and  for  the  poor  quality  of  students  that  they  furnish,  though  the  professors 
may  have  been  the  direct  means  of  educating  the  one,  and  the  indirect  means  of  edu- 
cating the  other.  The  teacher  is  really  the  bone  of  contention  between  two  contending 
parties,  but  rolls  around  ik>  that  neither  party  is  satisfied,  and  finally  gets  out  of  their 
way. 

This  is  an  amusing  though  stubborn  fact.  But  this  outburst  of  diraatis&ction  is  the 
precursor  of  a  revolution  that  will  take  place  in  our  schools.  More  intelligence  will 
reign,  but  men  must  be  bred  and  educated  before  the  desired  results  can  be  brought 
about. 

The  mere  matter  of  bidding  high  for  the  desired  labor  will  not  produce  the  desired 
results.  Money  never  made  a  poet,  never  made  a  historian,  never  made  a  stateenan, 
and  I  have  my  doubts  about  its  efficiency  in  producing  the  men  we  want  for  school 
work.  Money  never  made  a  man,  but  man  made  the  money;  and  he  who  receives  a 
moneyed  compensation  from  an  unsolicited  patronage,  possesses  the  greatest  power  over 
hia  fellow  man.    Mcmey  used  as  a  stimulant,  like  all  stimulants,  leaves  the  patient  In  a 
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bad  condition.  Could  we  be  wL^  and  view  thingn  as  they  are,  and  not  aA  we  desire 
them  to  be,  we  should  be  Bpared  from  many  a  fretful  hour,  and  manj  a  painful  disap- 
pointment. 

Am  well  pleaded  with  the  report  in  the  February  number  of  the  Joubkai.,  hy  Pmf. 
Searing.  I  look  upon  it  as  being  the  first  ray  of  a  dawn  that  is  to  break  upon  the 
dai  knees  in  which  theorists  have  groped.  There  is  lomething  tangible  about  it,  some- 
thing that  we  can  see  and  act  up<)n,  instead  of  being  a  vague  theory  to  be  blown  away 
by  a  fitful  blast  from  the  next  man's  trumpet.  *  *  *  When  county  and 
district  officers  and  teachers  have  their  duties  well  defined,  we  may  expect  our  school- 
work  better  and  more  evenly  performed.  The  report  aims  in  the  right  direction.  Hope 
t  hat  It  will  soon  be  put  into  execution.  *  *  *  * 


INTEREST.---GEOMETRY. 

Feae  Sir: — T  am  not  the  only  teacher  that  has  condemned  the  **  Connecticut  Rule" 
for  finding  the  tum  due  on  a  note,  on  which  partial  payments  have  been  made,  and 
finding  the  nik  in  t  le  text-bookn  interpreted  strictly,  involving  an  absurdity,  in  case  of 
the  payment  at  the  time  made  exceeding  the  interest  then  accrued,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  less,  I  wrote  to  tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Gun- 
necticut,  asking  for  information;  and  his  answer,  in  a  few  words,  revealed  myovn 
stupidity,  and  the  entire  reasonableness  of  the  rule;  in  fiict.  that  it  is  the  only  reatona- 
bie  ruUf  unless  uiterest  is  to  be  allowed  upon  interest. 

I  have  not  his  letter  by  me,  and  will  state  the  principle  as  clearly  as  I  can.  Inter- 
est is  reganled  as  equitably  due  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  if  the  lender  has  neglected 
to  collect  his  interest  when  due  or  to  draw  his  note  so  that  he  can  collect  it  when  equitably 
due,  the  law  will  not  relieve  him  from  the  results  of  his  own  neglect.  In  case  a  pay- 
ment is  made  before  the  end  of  the  year,  this  payment  will  be  allowed  to  draw  inter- 
est until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  interest  becometii  equitably  due,  and  the  surplus  of 
payment,  if  any  will  be  deducted  from  the  face,  giving  a  diminished  principal  for  the 
next  year.  If  no  payment  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  interest  is  simply  set 
aside,  to  be  added  t(»  the  next  year's  intere:*t.  If,  during  the  second  year,  a  payment 
be  made,  so  much  of  it  as  will  pay  the  interest  past  due  will  be  so  used,  and  thesa^ 
plus  of  payment,  if  any,  will  draw  interest  until  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  so  oo. 
In  fact,  when  the  underlying  principle  is  understood,  any  person  sufficiently  advanced 
to  stud}  interest  could  make  his  own  rule. 

Your  Geometrical  Pro[X)Hition  you  say  is  "  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  "  in  a  text- 
book on  Ot*ometry.  Does  not  this  assertion  need  to  be  modified  by  some  clause  like 
thif,  ^Mf  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  subsidiary  to  any  important  Mathematical  troth? 

Waupun.  C.  C.  Bailbt. 

THE  OSE  OF  "AS." 

Deab  Sirs: — Respecting  your  Qramniatical  Question,  How  parse  *'  as*'  in  tbe«D* 
tence,  **  I  give  mich  £icts  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  subjeict," 'allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
have  iuund  oo  better  way  of  diapooDg  of  it,  than  that  auggested  by  Pnif.  Nutting  ia 
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Nnttii^^  Graidmar. '  He  Bujs-itisto  be  parsed  as  used  ellipticaUy.  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun  in  each  canes;  the  ellipsis  supplied,  the  sentence  mi^ht  be  read,  '*  I  give  jou  such 
€Kts  as  those  are  which  etc."  "  As  have  a  bearing,  etc,"  I  regard  an.  adverbial  clause 
moilf/ipg  such.  C.  C.  Baylet. 

Editobs  Joxtknal: — 4II0W  me  to  submit  the  following  method  of  disposing  of  the 
qcK^stion  given  bv  Inquirer  in  the  May  number  in  the  sentence,  ^^  I  give  such  facta  as 
have  a  bearing  on  the  case."  At  is  a  pronoun  because  it  used  instead  of  the  noun,  facU. 
It  is  a  relative  pronoun  because  it  joins  to  itd  antecedent  a  descriptive  clause.  The 
clause  is  relative  because  it  is  connected  to  the  princiiial  clause  by  a  relative  pronoun. 
Kerl  is  my  authority.  E,  T.  Fitch. 

Pepin. 

As  iii  a  relative  pronoun  because  it  relates  to  facta  as  its  anteoendent  in  such  a  WHy 
as  to  connect  with  it  a  dependent  clause.  The  ilaose  connected  by  as  is  an  adjective 
claoHe,  and  describes  facts.  C.  A.  Pbevet. 

Wilton. 

Editobs  Jouri^al: — Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  as  an  aiiswer  to  the  inquiry 
in  the  May  number  signed  ^^  Inquirer."  I  think  at  in  the  sentence,  **  I  give  such  facts 
as  have  a  bearing  on  the  case,"  is  a  relative  pronoun,  for  as  used  after  tuch  and  many 
is  a  relative  pronoun, — the  sentence  meaning,  I  give  those  facts  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  case. 

The  clause,  at  futve  a  bcarinff  on  the  ease,  modifies  such  facts,  being  an  adjective  ele- 
ment telling  the  nature  of  the  facts.  G.  M. 

Kilbourn  City. 

Editors  Joubnal: — I  would  answer  ^^  Inquirer's  "  questions  as  follows:  As  the 
sentence  stands,  osirvl  pronoun.  If  we  supply  the  ellipsis,  making  it  ^^  I  give  such 
facts  as  those  which  have  &('.,"  then  as  becomes  a  preposition.  Clark  is  my  authority, 
(^oero  says  we  should  not  merely  take  any  authority,  but  should  reason  for  ourselves, 
or  words  to  that  eiSect,  but  this  seeojs  correct  to  me.    The  second  clause  modifies  facts. 

I  thank  ^'  C.  A.  M."  and  Mr.  ISIack  for  their  statements  of  the  sentence  "  What 
time  &c.,"  and  am  not  only  almost  but  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  right.        W.  I. 

Star  Prairie y  St.  Croix  Co. 


QUESTIONS. 

A  eorrespondent  asks  the  following  questions.  We  answer  the  first  three  brieflly, 
and  leave  the  fourth  for  discussion,  with  the  single  remark  that  prevailing  and  reputa- 
ble local  usage  should  not  be  ignored,  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names 
when  the  pronunciation  is  not  otherwise  determined: 

1.  Does  the  law  of  this  state  forbid  corporal  punishment? 

It  does  not. 

3.  Is  the  canal  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  nayigahl^  for  steamboats,  and 
now  in  use? 

3-Vol.  Vil  No.  6. 
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We  suppose  it  to  be  navigable  and  in  use  bj  small  Rteamera,  if  .they  with.to] 
but  the  \Vl8Consin. river  haa  not  yet  been  made  permanently  navigable. 

3.  Is  there  any  mountain  known  higher  than  Mt.  Everent? 
Late  authorities  ff^ive  it  as  the  highest  in  the  world — 29,002  feet. 

4.  Should  we  follow  Webater^s  Dictionary  in  the  pronunciation  of  names  of  places 
when  ii  differs  therein  from  the  usage  of  the  population  of  the  respective  places?  E.g., 
the  dictionary  gives  the  pronunciation  ''Chattanooga,*'  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  pronounce  it  *^  Chattanoga.'*  It  is  generally  assumed  that  a  language  is  baaed  on 
the  common  consent  of  the  people  speakuig  it,  that  usage  is  the  foundation  of  and 
gives  authority  to  its  rules.  Moreover,  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names  of 
places,  we  imitate,  as  f.ir  as  practicable,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  places. 
Ought  not,  therefore,  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  places  in  this  country  by  their 
inhabitants  to  be  respected?  Unity  is  highly  desirable,  and  the  best  method  of  attain- 
ing it  otherwise  would  be  conformity  to  the  directions  of  the  most  approved  dictionary; 
but  I  think  the  people  of  a  place,  region  or  dintrict,  posseas  a  prcn^gative  in  agreeiiig 
upon  and  determining  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  such  place,  region,  district  or 
country.  Their  pronunciation  ought  to  be  a.scertained  and  followed  by  those,  at  least, 
who  are  allied  to  them  by  a  community  of  country  or  language. 

IlilUboro .  A .  SlSTZEPFAND. 

LITTLEFIELD'S  PROPOSITION. 

Editobs' Journal: — The  following  seems  to  me  a  very  concise  demonstration  of 

the  "  new  theorem  ''  presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Brier,  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Journal: 

Let  a,  6,  and  c,  be  the  sides  of  a  given  triangle. 

Let  ma,  mb^  and  mc  be  the  corresponding  medial  lines  of  the  same  triangle. 
Then 

2  (md'.)  =  6*  +  ca  ~    ?'   ^  ("'^')  =  ««  +    c3    -  J-  and  2  {mc^)  =  a^  +  t? 


Clear  these  equations  of  fractions  and  add  them,  and  we  have 

4  [(ma3)   +   (mi2)   +   (n^)]   =    3  («^   +   ^^   +   ^% 

Now,  let  A^  By  and  C  be  the  corresponding  outer  lines,  and  then 

A       .  Ji       .  C 

ma  z=:    —-^   mb  =    -  -  and    mc    =     -• 

*  2  2 

Clear  these  equations  of  fractions  and  add  their  squares,  and  the  result  is 

4  [_{ma^)  +  (mb2)  +  {mc2)\  =  A^  +  B"  +  (7".  Hence 

A^  +  B^  +  C*  =  3  (««  +  y»  +  c*).  Q.  E.  D. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  only  two  principal  triitlis  upon  which  the  demonstra- 
tion is -based:  (a)  The  value  of  the  medial  lines  in   terms  of  the  sides  of  the  given 
triangle,  (a  truth  brought  out  in  all  the  texts,  I  believe. )     (b)  The  value  of  the  medial 
lines  in  terms  of  the  outer  lines,  (a  truth  not  often  developed  at  all.) 

If  any  one  finds  the  least  difficulty  in  following  the  demonstration  without  a  diagram, 
a  glance  at  the  figure  in  the  May  No;  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

S.  S.  ROCKWOOD. 
WhiUvfoUr  Ncrmal  School. 
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£j>iTORs  JouRNAi.  Educatkw: — I  submit  the  following  solution  of  an  arithmetical 
question,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal: 

Question. — Find  to  fire  decimal  places  the  sum  of  tlie  fractions 

1     J     J_     _1_  1 1 1 1  1 

1'    2'  2.  3'  2.  3.4'  2  3.4.5'  2.  3.  4.  5.6'    2.3.4.5.6.7'  2' 3.  4.5.  6.  7.  8'  2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9' 

I  consider  the  dots  used  the  sign  of  multiplication.  The  same  sign  is  used  in  Da  vies' 
Algebra,  and  I  have  seen  it  used  in  arithmetical  work.  Then  the  denominators  are 
the  products  of  the  numbers  given  in  each  denominator.    Tlierefore, 


I 

= 

1: 

1 

= 

.5; 

2.  3 

= 

.16660J 

1 
273:  4 

= 

.04166; 

1 
2.\  4.  5 

=: 

.00333; 

1 
2.  3.  4. 5. 6 

= 

.00138; 

1 
2.  3.  4.  f.  8. 7 

= 

.00019; 

1 
2.3.4.5.6.7.8 

= 

.00002; 

1 

.00000; 

!.  .3. 4. 6. 6. 7. 8. 9 

1.71824 

C.  A.  P. 

L.  S.  sends  us  a  solution  of  an  Arithmetical  Puzzle  printed  on  page  413,  October  num- 
ber. 1876,  probably  not  noticing  that  three  out  of  more  than  twenty  solutions  received, 
are  to  be  found  on  page  493  of  the  December  number. 

In  addition  to  the  demouMtration  in  this  number  by  Prof.  Rockwood  of  the  Geometri- 
cal Proposition  given  in  our  last,  we  have  received  an  elaborate  one  from  Berlin,  the 
joint  production  of  Messrs.  E.  Beckwith  and  P.  Howard,  and  another  from  Mr.  B. 
A.  Bunn,  of  Galesville.  Want  of  space  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  the  accom- 
panying diagrams  prevent  us  from  publishing  them.  Our  acknowledgments  are  due, 
however,  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  contribution. 

[The  following  from  Richland  county,  crowded  out  last  month,  is  by  no  means  out- 
lawed.] 

Editobs  Journal: — The  Institute  jnst  dosed  is  probably  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
in  the  county.  The  teachers  were  much  more  prompt  in  responding  than  is  common 
at  Institutes.  This  is  a  good  indication  thnt  our  teachers  are  iu'proving.  The  exam- 
inations also  indicate  a  much  higher  standard. 

Our  graded  and  town  high  schoolif  have  all  been  crowded  for  the  lant  six  or  eight 
months.  Nearly  all  of  our  teachers,  who  are  to  teach  the  coming  term,  have  attended 
aome  of  the  schoob. 

We  have  a  Library  Association  of  about  75  members,  and  48  volumes  in  the  library. 
Gaith  on  hand,  $25.  We  also  have  a  Teachers'  Association  that  meets  every  month. 
At  the  last  meeting  60  teachers  were  present.  I  think  on  the  whole,  that  Kichland 
county  is  advancing  educationally.    Resp<tetfully,  D.  D.  Pabsons,  Co.  Supt. 
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[Who  will  8a V  that  the  following  suggeetion  of  Prof.  Chamberlin  is  not  a  wise  ooe? 
He  will  pardon  the  publication  of  the  same. — Eos.] 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  May  19, 1877. 

Prof.  Searing,  Dear  Sir:— Why  do  not  the  teachers  of  the  State  especiallj  in- 
terested in  language  and  literature  form  an  aeeociation  which  should  meet  once  or  twice 
a  year  to  discuss  literary  and  philological  subjects?  We  hear  of  Academies  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  of  Scientific  Afwociations,  SchoolF,  Ezcurpions  and  tlie  like,  and  every 
one  admires  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  which  scientists  manifest.  Might 
not  teachers  of  language  remove,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  opprobrium  often  cast  upon 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  by  showing,  after  the  manner  of  scientists,  that  they  are 
not  dead  themselves,  if  they  do  teach  the  so-called  "dead  languages?*'  The  position  of 
importance  to  which  the  Science  of  Language  has  risen  within  (he  few  years  past;  the 
interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  in  "  classic  lands;*'  (he  prominent  place  the  study 
of  English  Literature  has  assumed, — all  unite  in  urging  teachers  in  this  department  to 
new  interest  and  life  in  their  work.  There  certainly  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  too 
prevalent  feeling  that  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  especially  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
are  "  nccwMry  eri7«  "  connected  with  our  higher  course. 

An  active,  earnest,  working  association  might  do  something  toward  relieving  this 
condition  of  things  as  well  as  greatly  benefiting  its  members. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Chamberlin. 

^  ■  ^ — 

PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  THE  "CONSPIRACY." 

fWc  cannot  forbear  giving  three  or  four  specimen  letters  showing  how  the  exposition 
of  the  "  Text-Book  Conspiracy'' in  our  April  issue  was  received  in  this  and  other 
States.  The  recent  controversy  was  in  no  sense  a  personal  one.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent could  have  done  absolutely  nothing  to  defeat  the  vicious  bill  without  the  sym- 
pathy and  oo-operatioo  of  the  educators  of  Wisconsin.  His  fight  was  their  fight.  They 
have  a  right  and  a  desire  to  know  to  what  extent  the  opposition  met  the  notice  and 
sympathy  of  men  whose  approval  is  best  worth  having.  From  the  flood  of  letters  re- 
cently received,  we  select  and  make  room  for  only  the  four  following,  coming  from 
representative  men :  ] 

(From  President  Merrill,  Ripon  College.) 

RiPON,  Wis.,  May  «,  1877. 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  your  article  on  the  "  Text-Book  Conspiracy  •'  from  an 
advance  sheet.  Its  vigor,  thoroughness,  and  candor  are  worthy  of  commendation.  I 
think  you  should  not  have  a  moment's  doubt  that  you  will  have  on  your  side  the  good 
seoFC  and  virtue  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  in  opposing  all  jobs  of  this  kind.  Wishing 
you  high  success  in  all  such  unpleasant  but  needful  work,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  H.  MERRILL. 
(From  President  of  Winona  State  formal  School,  Minn.) 
Dear  Sir:  Accept  my  thanks  for  copy  of  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  contain- 
ing your  fearless  article  upon  the  * 'Text-Book  Conspiracy."  We,  in  Minnesota,  have  the 
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greater  retipect  for  yoa  and  your  manly  course  in  this  matter,  because  ire  are  somewhat 
dcapondent  under  our  own  misfortunes. 

Courtesy  and  the  **  broad  mantle  of  charit>  "  forbidf  a  Tree  expression  of  niy  views 
Upon  our  own  matters.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  succeas,  and  I  congratjilate  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Wisoonsin  upon  having  an  officer  at  the  head  of  her  educational 
afiidrs  who  gives  to  them  the  dignity  and  power  they  so  well  deserve  among  the'  great 
interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

I  should  be  glad  to  get  a  dozen  copies  of  the  Journal,  or  more,  for  dbtribution.  If 
your  edition  will  warrant  it,  please  send  them  by  express,  sending  bill,  and  I  will  re- 
mit at  once.    With  respect, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

CHARLES  H.  MOREY. 

(From  President  of  a  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.) 

Edimboro,  Pa.,  May  4,  1877. 
Dear  Sir: — F  have  read  with  great  interest  your  account  of  **  The  Text-Book  Con- 
spiracy.'' I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  in  opposing  the  scheme,  and  thank  you 
for  giving  the  public  the  history  of  the  disgraceful  conspiracy.  Hoping  all  honest  edi- 
tors will  give  your  account  full  publicity  and  sustain  the  true  interests  of  education,  I 
am.  Very  truly  yours. 

J.  A.  COOPER. 
(Froi^  an  ^'honest  editor.") 

Lancaster,  Wis.,  May  21,1877. 

Dear  Sir:— I  regard  your  stand  on  the  school-book  question  as  a  noble  one,  and  I 

honor  you  for  the  eneigy  you  have  manifested  in  breaking  the  success  of  the  "  ring.'' 

I  have  referred  to  the  matter  several  times  in  the  Heraldy  always  to  your  credit,  and 

have  sent  yon  some  of  the  pfl:>er8.  Yours,  etc., 

EDWARD  POLLOCK, 

Editor  Grant  County  Herald. 


EDITORIAL. 


THREE  BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

1.  Be  cheerful.  A  cheerful,  pleasant  teacher  whom  children  all  ^*  like,"  is  truly  in 
the  school  room  what  the  9un  is  to  the  natural  world.  He  attracts,  and  furnishes  some 
of  the  moHt  essential  conditions  of  growth.  His  very  prestence  is  a  stimulating  influ- 
ence, which  cannot  be  defined,  but  can  be  felt,  and  its  effects  clearly  seen. 

Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  attractive  qualities  iti  the  teacher.  No 
intellectual  attainments,  no  skill  in  teaching,  can  offset  a  peevish,  irritable,  or  censori- 
ous spirit.  Above  all  things  keep  an  even,  cheerful  disposition.  Without  it  success  is 
impofessible.    With  it  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won. 

2.  But  do  not  allow  cheerfulness  to  degenerate  into  levity.  Let  it  be  tempered 
with  self  control,  with  firmness  and  decision.  The  successful  teacher  governs  as  well 
as  pleases.     Order   roust  be  the  first  specific  thing  sought  for.    It  is  potsible  for  a 
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disorderly  school  to  be  the  source  of  some  profit,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be 
▼ery  useful,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  such  a  school  one  of  the  moat  uaeful  lessons  that- 
children  can  learn — self-controlled  obedience — is  never  taught. 

Insist  upon  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience,  and  upon  an  orderly  oonduct  that 
is  based  upon  the  self-control  of  the  pu^il.  Secure  these  things  not  by  violent  measures 
nor  by  loud  words,  but  by  a  thorough  mastery  of  yourself,  and  a  purpose  working  as 
quietly  but  as  irresistibly  as  gravity. 

3.  Jhlzercise  a  constant  influence  over  your  pupils  in  respect  to  their  morals  and 
manners.  Teach  them  to  be  considerate  towards  brute  life,  kind  towards  one  another, 
coarteouR  and  respectful  in  their  intercourse  with  all,  and  especially  their  eldera,  and 
to  be  truthful.  In  this  line  of  influer^e  our  schools  are  very  far  from  doing  and  being 
all  they  ought.  ^ 

We  can  here  learn  a  lesson  from  ^^heathen  '^  China.  The  writer  recently  heard  a 
nativeChinese  of  rank  and  cultivation  describe  in  a  lecture  the  great  attention  paid  in 
the  schools  of  his  country  to  the  general  matter  of  deportment.  How  to  walk  grace- 
fully, how  to  sit  down,  how  to  pay  rcBpect  and  deference  graded  to  various  ages,  how 
to  conduct  one's  self  in  the  street,  how  to  converse,  how  to  treat  brothers  and  sisten 
and  strangers,  in  fact  the  duties  of  the  individual  in  his  various  social  relations- 
are  tought  very  minutely  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  formal  education  of  Chinese  youth. 
Whatever  faults  Chinese  education  may  have,  it  certainly  is  effective  in  cultivatuig  the 
virtues  of  courtesy  and  politeness —  in  fine  in  making,  in  external  respects  at  leatft,  a 
nation  of  true  gentlemen. 

We  felt  a  little  humiliation  as  we  listened  to  the  description  of  Chinese  schools,  aoil 
reflected  how  inferior  our  own  are  in  the  matter  of  any  definite  attempt  to  teach  social 
duties  and  graces.  Could  we  not  profitably  exchange  some  of  the  arithmetical  knowl- 
edge imparted  in  our  schools,  but  unknown  in  those  of  China,  for  a  portion  of  that  cul- 
ture in  deportment  to  which  Chinese  teachers  give  so  much,  and  American  teachers  so 
little  attention? 

We  repeat:  Be  cheerful*,  keep  yourself  and  your  school  under  quiet,  orderly  govern- 
ment; and  teach  by  precept  and  example,  lessons  of  truthfulness,  benevolence,  charity, 
courtesy — virtues  not  in  tlie  text-books,  but  high  in  the  list  of  those  which  make  up 
noble  and  maply  character. 


SOME  GRAMMATICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  "  a*"  ever  a  pronoun? 

English  Grammar  is  considered  by  the  average  common  school  pupil  as  a  study 
both  difficult  and  uninteresting.  We  fear  thid  is  because  the  average  teacher  of  said 
pupil  lacks  the  accurate  knowledge  of  and  the  interest  in  the  branch  which  are  re- 
quisite to  interesting  and  successful  instruction  in  it.  The  study  of  formal  Oremmat 
ought  tt.)  be  made  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  common  school  curriculum,  and  it 
can  be  so  made  by  the  teacher  who  sufficiently  understands  and  appreciates  it. 

By  Grammar  we  do  not  mean  composition.  To  get  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
our  language,  and  to  use  that  language  fluently  and  correctly  in  speech  or  writing* 
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are  two  Tery'diifereni  (btngt.  Qramnatiail  knowiedi^  eomes  from  nliidy  of  tbe  anat- 
.cmy  €i  a  language;  Bkill  in  tbe  luie  of  langmge  cornea  only  from  practice  in  oompoii- 
Uon.'  A  good  grammarian  may  not  be  a  gkitlfat — although  he  ought  to  be  technically 
a  ooned— writer.  Some  of  the  best  maKters  in  English  oompoaition,  on  the  other 
liand^  never  had  any  technical  training  in  grammar  to  speak  of. 

(ira^Riar  h  not  nearly  so  difficnft  as  the  ignorance  of  the  pupil  too  often  imagines, 
or  the  Ignorance  of  the  teacher  too  frequently  allows  it  to  be.  We  propose  giving  one 
«r  two  illnstratibns  to  shoW  how  certain  imaginary  diflSculties  in  it  may  often  be  made 
Id  dnappear, — how  simplicity  may  be  worked  out  of  complexity. 

Take  as  the  fint  example  the  word  *^  aa"  the  use  (*f  which,  in  a  certain  instance,  was 
the  sutgect  of  a  query  in  oar  last  issue,  to  which  several  correspondents  submit  re- 
piiea  in  the  present  number.  The  primary  notion  of  the  word  *'  as  "  is  likentMy  •quaU 
Hgj  Miwularityy  in  manner  or  character.  In  all  its  uses  it  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
a  co*i)anctive  adverb,  or  (if  preferred)  adverbial  conjunction.  Yet  this  word  is  not 
irafipeqaently  called,  without  any  explanation— or  sufiijient  explanation — a  relative  pro- 
•.loiMi,  a  part  of  speech  whose  function  is  totally  dissimilar.  How  csn  the  lyro  help 
becoming  hopelessly  puzzled  and  disgusted  when  a  given  word  *^  may  be  anything  the 
teacher  pleases  to  call  it,"  and  no  clew  is  given  him  by  which  he  may  guide  his  own 
uncertain  steps  through  the  mazy  grammatical  labyrinth? 

Tbe  simple  fact  is,  *W  is  never  a  relative  pronoun.  It  is  always  what  we  ha\e 
termed  it  above.  It  may  be  a  ^^  convenient  fiction"  to  call  it  a  relative  pronoun  in  sucL 
a  sentence  as  the  one  given  by  oar  corre-ipon  ient,  but  it  Is  a  5jtion  nevertheless.  This 
becomes  evident  when  we  supply  an  obvioiM  ellipsis  in  the  sentence,  ^^I  give  such  facts 
as  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,"— **a.*)  have"  balng  clearly  a  shortened  expression  for 
"as  (those  which)  have."    The  true  relative  U  suppressed  in  every  such  instance. 

If  ^'aa"  is  properly  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  above  sentence,  then  in  the  sentence, 
'*  I  give  more  facts  than  have  a  bearing,"  *^  than  "  must  also  he  a  relative.  The  same 
ellipda  very  frequently  occurs  after  both  ^*than"  and  ''as,"  and  one  of  these  words  is  no 
more  a  pronoun  than  the  other.    So  (ar  as  we  know  'Hhan"  is  never  so  called. 

Shall  we  then  cease  calling  "as"  in  sach  cases  as  the  above  a  ''relative?"  Certainly; 
there  is  no  excuse  for  so  calling  it  except  on  the  "  convenient  fiction  "  principle,  and 
that  in,  npon  the  whole,  productive  of  more  trouble  and  perplexity  than  convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  our  correspondents  has  Bubntantially  found  the  truth 
in  NnttTng^s  Grammar,  although  it  would  appear  from  his  statement  that  this  author 
(whose  work  we  have  not  at  hand)  would  have  "  as  "  parsed  "  eliiptically  as  a  pro- 
noun." Bullion's  Grammar,  with  more  consistency,  maintainw  that  "  the  word  ae 
shonld  not  be  considered  a  relative  in  any  circumstances." 

The  same  correspondent  is  also  correct  m  regarding  the  clause,  "  as  have  a  bearing, 
etc.,"  as  an  adverbial  and^iot  an  adjective  clause.  The  clause  modifies  "  such  "  and 
nof'&cts."  This  must  be  evident  after  a  little  consideration.  Here  again  will  be 
foafid  confirmation  of  our  views  respecting  "as."  If  the  latter  is  a  pnmoun  the  clause 
is  adjective. 

We  shall  next  month  preach  a  little  sermon  on  another  word,  showing  the  simple 
idea  that  rans  thro  ugh  and  makes  intvliigible  and  interesting,  even  to  children,  its 
many  uses. 
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IVISCONTSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Ttventy-Fifth  Annual  Sesmn,  to  he  held  cU  Green  Bay,  July  17-/9, 

mr. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday  Evsninq,  Jctlt  17—8,  P.  M. 
1.  Addreflfl  o?  Welcome. 
^.  Man's  Place  in  the  Uoivene— Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  Kenosha. 

Wednesday  Mobnimg,  July  18,  9,  A.  M — 1,  P.  M. 
,       1.  Opening  Exercises. 

*2.  President's  Address. 

3.  Business. 

4.  History  of  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association — A.  Salisbury,  Whitewater. 

5.  Paper— Daily  Preparation  of  the  Teacher— Hattie  Clark,  La  Crosse  High 

School. 

6.  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools— Report  of  Committee — R.  Graham,  8. 

Shaw,  W.  B.  Minaghan. 

7.  Discussion  of  Report. 

8.  Promotion  in  Graded  Schools — A.  A.  Miller, Waukesha. 

9.  Geneml  Business. 

Wednesday  Evenino, — 8  o'clock. 

LECTURE. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  19. 

1.  Opening  Exerci.%8. 

2.  Reports  of  Committees. 

3.  Paper— Relation  of  Parent  and   Teacher— Ellen  C.  Jones,  Sheboy^n  High 

School. 

4.  Kindeigarten  Instruction  in  Public  Schools — Prof  W.  W.  Hailman,  Milwaukee. 

5.  The  Education  Needed  for  The  Citizen— Report  of  Committee— G.  S.  Albee, 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  W.  H.  Chandler. 

6.  DiscuMuon  of  Report. 

7.  A  Woman's  Experience  as  Superintendent  of  Schools — Agnes  Hosford^  Supt- 

of  Eau  Claire  Co. 

8.  Teutonism  vs.  Romanism — Sub-Lecture — ^Piof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  Madison. 

9.  General  Business  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Thursday  Evening. 
7:30.  Reports  of  Committees  and  Business. 

8:30.  Lecture — Enemies  of  Scientific  Progress— Prof.  Edward  Olney,  Unirenitj 

of  Michignn. 
HoTEi.  Rates.- First  National  and  Beaumont,  $1.50  per  day;   Cook-s  Hotel, 

$2.00  per  day. 
Railroads. — The  leading  lines  in  the  Slate  return  teachers  atone«fifth  full  fare. 
Excursion. — A  steamboat  excursion  on  the  Bay,  is  planned  for  Thursday  After- 
noon. 

M.  T.  Park,  PresU. 

II.  C.  HoWLAND,  Chr^n  Ex.  Cm, 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Sec'y. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MANUAIi  OF  VeRTEBBATES  OF  NORTHERN  U.  S.  Bj  D.  8.  JORDAN,  PlofeflBOr  of  Nat. 

Hutoiy  in  N.  W.  C.  UniveFrity,  and  Ind.  Med.  College.    Chicago:  Janaen,  Mc- 

Glubo  &  Co.    342  pp.,  13  mo;  price  $2.00. 

Both  aathor  and  pnblUhen  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  production  of  this 
TdaBM;.  By  the  use  of  an  in^enioiu  Bystem  of  artiGctal  keys,  the  different  species  of 
▼ertebnitei*  described  may  readily  be  identified  by  the  student.  The  territory  cor^red 
is  that  north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  east  of  Mi5sii«ippi  river,  not  in- 
cluding marine  species.  The  call  for  such  a  book  indicates  that  we  are  getting  more 
'* backbone''  into  our — in  time  past — somewhat  superficial  and  molluscous  treat- 
ment and  study  of  science.  Prof.  Jordau  has  done  an  excellent  work  for  the  promo- 
tion of  real  solid  science.  The  book  is  strongly  commended,  has  already  been  widely 
introduced,  and  will  soon  be  found,  we  doubt  not,  in  our  Normal  Schools.  The  publish 
€rB  have  also  done  their  part  in  a  workmanlike  and  attractive  manner. 
First    Anxual  Report  op   the    State  Board  of  Health,  1876.    Madison: 

E.  B.  Bolens,  State  Printer. 

This  report  indicates  progress.  As  a  first  one  it  is  creditable  to  the  Board.  Among 
the  more  important  papers,  are:  Typhoid  Fever,  Caused  by  Impure  Water;  Circular 
on  Small  Pox;  Sewerage  and  Drainage;  Construction  and  Ventilation  of  Public  Build- 
ings; Mental  Hygiene;  Food  and  Domestic  Bpver.igcs;  and  Registration  of  Vital 
Statistics.  We  look  to  see  the  Board  direct  its  special  attention  in  the  near  future  to 
tbe  sanitary  condition  of  our  schools  and  school-houses. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  May  completes  the  25th  Volume,  mak- 
ing a  total  issue  of  of  300  numbers.  We  used  to  see  it  in  its  infancy — 1853-4 — as  a 
county  superintendent  in  the  Keystone  State,  and  have  watched  its  growth,  which,  like 
that  of  other  things  pertaining  to  schools  in  that  state,  has  been  steady  and  healthful. 
The  Journal  is  to-dny  the  oldest  educational  magazine,  we  suppose^  in  the  country, 
having  commenced  in  1852;  and  considering  the  solid  practical  character  of  its  varied 
contents,  and  the  lar^e  amount  of  matter  contained  in  each  issue,  it  may  safely  be  pro 
Dounoed  a  most  valuable  one  for  the  common  school  teacher  or  officer,  especially  in 
that  State.  It  is  very  rich  in  local  information  of  all  that  is  going  on.  The  present 
<*ditoni  are  lion.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent,  and  J.  P.  McClaskey,  Deputy 
Superintendent.    Published  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  at  $1.60  a  year. 

Harper's  Periodica^.— The  "Monthly,"  the  "Weekly  "and  the  "Bazaar" 
continue  their  issue,  with  unabated  excellence,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  Harper  who  is  generally  understood  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  literary  su- 
perintendence over  them  all.  He  had  of  course  for  some  time  back,  as  infirmity  over- 
took him,  withdrawn  from  his  activity.  It  is  said  that  he  at  one  time  thought  of  the 
issue  of  a  daily,  but  gave  it  up,  as  the  task  would  itself  require  the  entire  energy  of  a 
separate  manager.  We  should  be  glad  it  the  firm,  now  consisting  of  sons  of  the  three 
brothers  who  have  snscesaively  pisiied  away,  should  see  their  way  clear  to  add  a  Daily 
to  their  other  periodical  issues 
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Notes. 


ThDre  will  be  a  mMtingof  thoWiMonrin 
Aea<}emy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letterf,  at 
Rackie  on  Ihe  10th,  llth,  and  I^hof  July. 
Mr.  Hoy  write«:  **  Gome  and  enjoy  the  refreffa- 
ing  brceses  of  the  Old  Lake  and  the  warm 
weleome  of  our  beautiful  homes." 


The  annual  m^etiiif  of  the  Testeber'sAaeo- 
elation  at  Green  Bay  will  be  lamgely  attended 
and  eannot  fbil  to  prove  intereeting.  t^everal 
eblkege  nresidentii  of  the  State  hare  promised 
to  he  prasent,  inoloding  President  BMeom.of 
the  State  University,  who  will  make  a  hasty 
return  from  a  visit  to  the  East  expressly  to  be 
at  the  meeting. 

Prof.  Rankin's  seooed  artiele  on  The  Minus 
Sign  will  bo  read  with  no  less  interest  than 
was  his  former  one  in  the  January  issue. 
Every  teacher  and  student  of  Algebra  among 
our  subscribers  should  read  both  these  arti- 
cles—or rather  study  them— carefully,  as  also 
Prof.  Rock  wood's  oniicism,in  order  that  he 
may  form  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  where 
the  truth  lies.  The  articles  are  of  unusual 
value  and  interest. 

The  following  is  from  an  old  Wisconsin 
ieaeher  now  in  Minnesota:  '*  Enolosed,  please 
find  S1.25  as  called  for  in  the  accompanying  bill. 
Of  the  several  educational  Journals  which  I 
take,  I  like  yours  the  best."  J.  C.  Y. 

Messrs.  Editors;  **  Love  me,  and  tell  me  so, " 
says  Miss  Ingelow.  I  wish  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally for  your  earnest  and  untiring  efforts 
to  make  the  Journal  interesting  and  profita- 
ble. You  may  put  me  down  for  a  life  sub- 
eubseriber.  W.  I. 

Any  person  having  a  ropy  of  the  annual  re- 
port ot  the  State  Superintendent  for  1875,  in 
good  condition,  and  not  wishing  to  keep  the 
same,  will  confer  a  iavor  by  sending  it  to  the 
Superintendent.  The  postage  will  bo  rop:iid. 
The  supply  of  the  report  for  the  above  year 
was  long  since  exhausted. 

No  more  sonsible  remarks  concerning  the 
higher  education  of  women  were  ever  made 
than  those  of  Miss  B  a?kett  in  an  artiele  re- 
published  in  the  prefent  number. 

A  correspondent  expresfes  a  dc«ire  to  have 


us  print  in  the  Joubnal  Ibe  qneeiiooi  used  at 
the  Examination  for  State  Certificates.  Othen 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them  pabHsb- 
cd.  They  will  probably  be  given,  after  iht 
examination,  either  in  the  Jocbkal,  or  ib  tke 
next  Annual  Report  of  the  Department. 

PHaeipal  A.  S.  Cboae,  of  Hartford,  of  wbeis 
intended  return  East  we  recently  saw  it  tre«i- 
paper  rumor,  writes  that  he  has  contracted  to 
remain  in  Hartford  another  year,  the  serentk 
of  his  teaching  tbere.  We  are  glad  to  leam  it 
Mr.  Chase  is  not  only  an  exeellenl  tkaoher,  bat 
a  wise  man  in  relation?  with  a  wise  school 
board.  We  wish  we  could  print  a  like  ehrooi- 
ele  of  a  buadro4  other  school  boards  and  prin- 
cipals we  might  name. 

Wo  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspeetiof  n 
the  new  Fourth  Ward  School  Building  in  the  I       i 
city  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  indeed  a  model  boild- 1       ! 
ing,  beautiful  in  exterior,  and  the  perfeotion  of  |      ' 
convenience,  comfort  and  heatbfulness  inride.   / 
The  School  Board,  the  city,  and  the  Architect   ^ 
may  *reU  be   proud  of  it.     The  latter,  Mr.    / 
Koch,  has  issued  a  handsome  pamphlet  con-    ) 
tainiug  a  full  description  with  finely  engraved  j 
view  and  ground  plans. 

Astronomers  are  continually  reminding  ns 
that  Mars  will  be  very  near  the  earth  in  Sep- 
tember next.  The  periods  of  his  near  approach 
are  once  in  79  years,  when  he  is  some  34  or  35 
millions  of  miles  distant  only,  and  appear? 
like  a  new  star  to  those  who  Lave  never  seao 
him  under  such  favorable  conditions. 

Throe  men  have  lately  passed  away,  each  of 
whom  has  filled  an  honored  place  in  the  world 
of  letters:  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  Union  Col- 
lege; J.  liOthrop  Motley,  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  etc.,  and  late  Miaistcr 
to  England,  and  Fletcher  Harper,  a  promin- 
ent member  (and  the  last  ono  of  the  fir^t  s«o* 
cration),  of  tbo  publishing  house  of  Uarpcr 
Brothers. 

Superintendent  Bieber,  of  Watertown,  sajf 
incidentally,  in  a  letter  just  received;  "The 
Free  Text- Book  plan  adopted  by  our  city  ii 
already  in  full  operation,  almost  every  papil 
bcingprovided  with  the  necessary  books.  Tbe 
plan  gives  universal  satisfaction  to  ouroiti* 
Kons.    The  paving  is  very  large.    I  was  able  to 


Kons. 
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proaavs  the  booki  at  lh>m  40  to  60  p«re<Mit, 
under  osaal  retail  eharges.  The  efficiency  and 
Attendance  of  our  aebcKito  will  be  rery  frently 
d,Mftd  altogether  I  believe  it  is  the 
i  that  could  have  been  adopted  ibr 
Uft€cen0r4l  wdbre/' 

Saperintendent  Older,  of  Marquette  County. 
writes  under  date  of  May  11th,  retpectlng  the 
institute  held  in  April  at  Westfieid: 

Our  ibstitnte  wu  well  attended— 00  present, 
and  only  58  required  to  fill  the  schools.  Of 
«o«ne  a  number  of  new  members  were  present* 
bntwediJ  not  enroll  any  under  16  yeartof 
a^.  Forty-eight  were  old  members  who  had 
attended  be  lore. 

The  programme  was  pracffeal  andiwell  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Salisbury,  n'nd  every  :drie  pro- 
noanced  the  institute  the  best,  because  the 
moat  practical,  ever  held  in  the  county.  The 
teachers  all  ray:  '*Send  Mr.  Salisbury  again." 
and  I  say:  **Amon." 


In  the  same  lettor  Mr.  Older  says;  "The 
*Tezt-Book  Steal'  has  not  a  friend  in  this 
county,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  hoar  nothing 
but  comments  in  your  favor  over  the  gallant 
fight  yon  made.  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
let  us  have  what  laws  are  passed,  in  force,  and 
we  have  enough.  The  free  toxt-book  law 
covers  all  the  ground  we  need.  Only  make  the 
town  the  unit,  and  make  the  law  obligatory 
instead  of  optional." 

The  Grant  County  Herald,  (Republican),  of 
May  17th,  soys  in  tho  course  of  a  lengthy  edi- 
torial on  '*  The  School  Book  Question:" 

The  school  book  bill  before  our  last  Legis- 
lature is  still  being  harped  upon.  About 
twioe  a  week  the  Madison  Joumnl  gives  its 
supposed  virtues  an  airing.  •  *  *  Xhe 
/oarna/  thinks  the  feeling  excited  by  the  agi- 
tation is  almost  universally  in  favor  of  the 
principles  of  the  bill.  That  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take—when you  get  a  mile  or  two  outside  of 
Madison,  Mr.  Journal,  Wo  have  yet  to  meet 
a  single  individual  who  expresss  himself  in 
its  &vor.  To  say  the  people  are  universally  in 
favor V)f  it  is  tolling  the  world  that  Wisconsin 
is  a  nest  of  fools. 

The  Oshkosh  NorthwetUrn,  in  a  recent  issue, 
■eys; 

Prof.  Park,  director  of  tho  Model  Depart- 
ment and  teacher  of  calisthenics,  has  organ- 
ised a  class  in  heavy  gymnastics.  The  gentle- 
men students  are  enthu.'iastie  over  the  enter- 
prise a  hundred  having  agreed  to  give  it  their 


support.  They  eommenee  witli  swing  and 
horizontal  bar,  aad  hope  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent thing.  The  genial  director  is  a  favorite 
with  the  boys,  and  will  probably  be  as  sue' 
oestful  in  this  undertaking  se  in  his  other 
school  work. 

Chas.  W.  Felker.  Esq.,  Supt.  City  Sibhoote  o^ 
Oshkosh,  has  the  foUuwlng  In  hia  annual  re- 
port recently  published: 

THK  SCHOOL  BOOK  FRAUD. 

At  the  last  aeesion  of  the  Legislature  a  bill 
was  iotrodneed  and  passed  the  Senate,  enti- 
tled **  A  bill  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  sup|»ortinft 
the  oommon  schools  of  the  State."  The  bill 
was  a  grass  fraud,  aud  should  have  been  en- 
titled **.a  bill  to  increase  the  cost  of  support- 
ing common  schools  and  to  enrich  a  few  Madi- 
son printers." 

"It  would  be  out  of  place  te  discuss  the  ini- 
quities of  this  matter  in  this  report,  and  I  ■ 
only  mention  it  to  give  note  of  warning  that 
next  winter  the  swindle  will  probably  again  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  say  that 
the  thanks  ol  every  friend  of  our  common 
schools  are  due  to  our  able  State  Superinten- 
dent, Hon.  Edward  Searing,  and  to  President 
Basoom  of  our  SUto  University,  for  their 
hontut,  manly  and  vigorous  efforts  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  which,  happily  for  the 
welfare  of  our  schools,  resulted  in  its  defeat  in 
the  Assembly." 

The  British  Quarterly  Review  remarks  that 
"  just ata period  when  classical  liteiature,  after 
so  long  maintaining  a  too  exclusive  supremacy 
in  the  higher  education,  seemo  1  to  languish, 
or  at  least  had  begun  to  be  assailed  1mm 
many  points  of  attack  by  a  hostof  determined 
enemies,  great  enoouragoment  and  a  fre^h  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  it  by  a  series  of  disoev- 
erics  not  lest  unexpected  than  marvellous  in 
their  results  on  the  sites  of  historic  and  even 
pre-historio  cities;"  and  boiiides  the  discoveries 
of  Schliemnan,  and  Cesnola.and  the  excava- 
tions now  being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German  government  on  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  aneient  Elis,  refers  es- 
pecially to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch- 
itects, of  the  long-lost  Temple  of  Artemis— 
or  Diana— at  Ephesus,  ''which  all  Asia  and 
all  the  (Roman)  worid  worshipped."  (Acts  XIX 
27).  As  intimated  by  the  reviewer,  the  narra- 
tive of  his  discoveries,  recently  issued  by  the 
Longmans,  London,  must  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  classical  scholars,  and  students  of  an- 
tiquity. 
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COLLEQE  COMMENCEMENTS. 
The  fullowing  are  the  Commoncement  week 
programmes  of  the  colleges  of  the  State,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  them: 

8TATK  CMTVKRSITT. 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON, 
By  President  Bascom,  Sunday  June  17th,  at 

2;30  P.  M. 

CLASS  DAT  EXERCISES. 
Monday,  June  18th,  at  3  P,  M.,  on  University 

Campus. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  LAW  CLASS. 
Monday  Juno  18th,  at  8  P.  M.,  by  Hon.  I.  C. 

Sloan. 

ALUMNI  ORATION  AND  POEM. 
Oration  by  James  L.  High,  Esq.,  A.  M.  1864- 

Poem  by  D.  B.  Frankonberger,  Esq..  A.  M. 

1869. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES, 
Wednesday.  June  20th,  at  9  A.  M. 

All  the  above  in  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION  AND  OPEN- 
ING OF  SCIENCE  HALL, 
At  Soienoe  Hall,  June  20th,  from  8  to  11  P.  M. 

BKLOIT  COLLEGE. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  President  Chapin, 

Sunday,  Juno  24th  at  8:30  P.  M. 
Address  boforo  the  Missionary  Association,  by 

Rev.  J.  Collie,  Sundw,  at  7:30  P.  M. 
Omtion  before  the  Archaean  Union,  by  Hon. 

Leonard  Swett,  of  Chicago,  Monday   June 

25th,  at  8:00  P.  M. 
Prize  Si'Caking  Tuesday,  June  26th,  at  2:30 

P.M. 
Alumni  Oration  and  Poem  Tuesday,  at  8:30  P 

M.    Oration  by  Oliver  A.  W  illard,  Esq.,  1859] 

Poem  by  Edward  G.  Newhall.  M.  D.,  1866.  * 
Commencement  Exercises   Wednesday,  June 

27th,at9.  A.  M. 

BIPON  COLLROR, 

Sunday  evening,  June  24,  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon, President  £.  H.  Merrill.  ... 

Tuesday  evening.  Address  before  the  Literary 
Societies,  Rev.  O.  P.  Nichols.  D.  D..  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Wednesday  morning,  June  27,  Commencbment 
Exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  Address  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Alumni,  Dr.  Walter  Kcmpflter  of 
Oshkosh. 

MILTOX  COLLBOK. 

Sunday  evening,  July  1, Baooalaurcate  Sermon 
by  President  Whitford. 

Tuesday  evening,  July  S,  Annual  Address  be- 
fore the  Literary  Soeieti«>s. 

Wednesday  forenoon,  Jnly  4,  Commencement 
Exercises. 

Wednesday   afternoon,  July  4,   the   Alumni 


meeting.  Address  by   ?rof.  iL.  -D.  'HarrWi 
and  Poem  by  Prof.  R.  D.  Whitford. 

I  LAWRBKOB  UKIYBBBITT. 

Commencement  week  f^om  June  2Ist  to  2Btk 
—the  latter '<:!^6iineno<&bnt''day.    The' pro- 
gramme was  not  received  in  tfamtolie  btrt       | 
given.  j 

WHITBWATKR  KOBXAL  SCHOOl! 

Jbint'pttblic  session  of  the  Literary  Soctstien 
at  Normal  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  Jane 
11th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Public  examination  of  the  primary  and  laisr- 
mediate  departments  of  the  model  school,  oa 
Tuesday  Morning,  June  12th,  at  9  o'clock,  la 
the  Assembly  Room. 

Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  Rsv 
Charles  Cavemo,  of  Illinois,  on  Tuesday  ev- 
ening, at  Normal  Hall. 

Graduating  exercises  of  the  Elementary  Claa 
on  Wednesday  morning  at  10  o'clock  in  Nor- 
mal Hall. 

Class  day  and  tree  planting  on  the  grouatb  of 
the  Institution,  Wednesday  aftemooa  at 
3  o'clock. 

Public  Rhetorical  Exercises  of  the  Acadcale 
Department,  on  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
o'clock,  in  Normal  Hall> 

Graduation  of  the  Senior  Clasi>,  at  10  A.M., 
Thursday,  in  the  Congregational  Church. 

General  reunion  of  the  past  and  present  n«n- 
bersof  the  school,  in  the  buildings  and  npoa 
tbo  Grounds  of  the  Institution,  on  Thunday 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Hon.  Warren  Johnson  said,  in  the  laet  u- 
nual  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  tks 
City  of  Newton,  Maw.,  of  which  city  h«  wu 
Superintendent  of  Schools; 

**  After  a  ton -years*  obeerration  of  variom 
plans  to  solve  the  text-book  problem,  I  fMl 
quite  confident  in  suggesting  for  your  appronl 
the  town  plan,  so  called;  that  is,  the  town  ff 
city  furni.<hes  books  free  as  it  does  school- 
houses  and  instruction.  The  favorable  pointi 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  towns  and  eitisi 
within  my  own  knowledge  are,— 

1.  Economy. 

2.  Convenience  of  pupil,  teacher  and  parsot 

3.  School-classification. 

4.  Reference- books. 

5.  Uniformity  through  town. 

6.  Books  better  eared  for. 

7.  Saving  of  time  at  commeneenicnt  of 
school. 

8.  Increases  school  attendance. 

9.  Removes  oaste  distinctions. 
10.  Make«  schools  absolutely  fVee. 


KOTBS. 


Id  the  last  report  of  the  If  in»ter  of  Publio 
Instmetion  of  the  province  of  Vietoria,  Aus- 
tralia, the  names  of  all  the  schools  are  given. 
Some  are  decidedly  pecnliar,  for  instance: 
••  Hit-or-Mfas.  "Jan  Jac."  "  Lucky  Woman's." 
"  Marghebuloe/'  "  Plenty,"  •*  Pennyweight 
Flat,"  "Yarram  Yarram,"  "Yan  Yean," 
••  Y«a."  "  Waidic  You  Yangs,"  "Whim  Holes." 


We  hare  been  shown,  by  Prof.  Batler,of  this 
ei^,  a  Ms.  copy  of  the  Bible,  closely  written, 
in  old  English  letter,  on  fine  voUum,  without 
break,  fi«>m  beginning  to  end:  the  chapters 
being  indicated  by  Roman  numerals,  in  colors. 
There  is  no  diripion  into  versos,  or  even  para- 
*  graphs.  A  wide  margin  is  lefl  at  the  bottom 
to  escape  thumb-marks.  It  is  an  octavo  vol- 
umct  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  except 
that  the  title  page  and  n  few  pages  following 
are  gone,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  execut- 
ed more  than  800  years  ago.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  old  Latin  version,  known  as  the  Vulgate, 
and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  library  of 
an  English  Archbishop,  500  years  before  the 
Reformation;  to  hare  been  once  sold  by  a  book  - 
seller  of  Bath,  and  at  last  to  have  found  its 
way  to  this  country.  We  did  not  learn  how  it 
eame  into  Wisconsin,  but  hope  it  may  be  se- 
enred  for  our  State  Historical  Library,  of 
which  it  would  form  its  most  valuable  relic  of 
antiquity. 

,     The  Inter-State  Oratorical  Contest  took  place 

i'  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  Madison,  on  the 

evening  of  May  10th.     The    following    list 

shows  the  States  represented,  the  names  of  the 

contestants,  and  their  subjects: 

I       Indiana:  R.  B.  Hawkins,  State  University— 

**  Political  Individualism." 
,'       Wisconsin:  O.A.  Curtis,  Lawrence  Univer- 
I    ity—**  Satan  and  Mephistopheles." 
I       Ohio:  H.  D.  Goodenough,  Oberlin  College— 
\   **  The  Scottish  Covenanters.,' 

Missouri:  W.D.Christian, Westminister Col- 
The  Latent  Element  of  Intellectual 


/ 

'    Development. 

Illinois:  Perry  Baird,  Chicago  University— 
''Progress of  American  Thought." 

Iowa;   B.  F.  Prouty,  Central  University— 
**  Faith  and  Doubt  as  Motors  of  Action." 

The  Judges  were  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa:  and  Col 
Wm.  F.  Vilas,  of  Madison. 
I  The  f  rst  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
.  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Prouty.  Of  the  omtion 
.  of  Mr.  Curtis  we  spoke  in  our  last  issue.  It 
^.  was  an  admirable  production  well  delivered, 
\  and  the  honor  awarded  to  it  was  in  a^MWidance 


with  the  general  verdict  of  the  large  and   in- 
telligent audienoe. 

Supt.  White,  of  Barron  county,  writes  under 
date  of  May  12th: 

Since  my  annual  report  was  written,  the 
towns  of  Cedar  Lake  and  Summer  have  pur- 
chased text- books,  whicl..  I  learn,  are  to  be 
free  for  all  who  attend  the  schoob.  Twenty- 
three  schools  in  this  county  are  now  supplied 
with  free  text- books. 

At  La  Crosse,  Decoration  Day  was  observed 
in  a  fitting  and  beautiful  manner  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  High  School,  under  the  direction 
of  the  excellent  Prineipa',  Mr.  Reynolds.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  Rhetorical  Exercises  of  the 
week,  Declamations,  Recitations  and  Songs 
suitable  to  that  occasion  of  patriotic  thoughts 
and  tender  fe  lings  were  introduced.  Miss 
Clark,  the  first  assistant  teacher  read,  in  a 
very  efiective  manner,  a  poem  written  for  the 
occasion,  by  Sergeant  J.  G.  Lynch,  and  C«>1.  B. 
F.  Bryant,  of  La  Crojse,  dcUverod  a  brief  and 
appropriate  address.  The  thought  of  thus 
marking  the  day  was  a  happy  one. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Klein  is  manager  of  the  Western 
School  Agency,  107,  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 
The  agency  is  designed  as  a  bureau  through 
which  schools  may  obtain  teachers,  and  teach- 
ers positions,  A  foe  of  12.00,  la  aivanoe  se- 
cures the  benefit  of  the  agency  for  one  year. 
Mr.  Klein  was  concerned  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Rlucational  Weekljtj  but  we  believe  now 
devotes  himself  to  this  agency.  He  also  pub- 
lishes Edwards'  School  Records,  which  are 
very  convenient. 

From  H.  H.  Hill,  Chicago,  comes  to  us  a  cir- 
cular announcing  **a  new  and  simple  method 
of  extracting  the  cube  root,"  and  giving  a  for- 
midable array  of  testimonials.  The  simpler 
mysieriesof  thenew  method  have  not  been 
explained  to  us,  and  we  are  only  able  to  ex- 
press our  fear  that  this  discovery,  which  **  dis- 
penses with  "  pretty  much  everything  required 
by  the  usual  rule,  is  too  good  to  be  true. 

We  are  investigating  the  Florence  Oil  Stove, 
advertisement  on  another  page;  shall  report 
progress,  atter  using  it  awhile. 

Our  readers  will  take  note  of  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Scribnor,  Armstrong  k  Co.,  on 
the  first  advertising  page. 

Don't  overlook  advertisment  on  2d  page  of 
^ver. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 

No  person  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  children  and  youth, 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  helpj  we  are  able  to  furnish. 

GrZLijot's  Ouitline  Jifaps 

are  Bui  generis,  and  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  school;  our 
text-books  were  written  by  practical  teachers,  and  are  cheap  as  the 
cheapest;  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes  are  the  only  ones  that  illustrate 
the  effect  of  gravitation.  All  our  helps  are  firit-class  in  every  respect. 
Among  our  publications  we  name: 


Guyot's  Geographies, 
Sheldon's  Readers, 
Cooley's  Natural  Philosophies, 
Smeatou's  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy. 


Tenney's  Zoologies, 
Felter's  New  Arithmetics, 
Cooley's  Chemistry, 
Melville's  Slate  Drawing  Cards, 
VV.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Books, 
Van  Foster's  Drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED.    Write  to  us 
Qr  to  our  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 

0.  S.  COOK.  Aqetit  Publishers, 

63  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Cheap  School  Books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

549  and  55 1  Broadway,  New  York, 

Announce  a 

»  d. -u.  o  t  i  o  XI. 

In  the  PRICES  of  all  tbeir 


NEW  LIST  SEHT  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION. 

For  special  rates  for  iatroductiou,  or  othet  information,  address 

C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  State  Sti«et,  Chicago,  III 
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MUSCULAR  HABIT  IN  EDUCATION. 

Adj  set  of  muscles  performs  an  action  with  greater  facility  as  that 
action  is  repeated.  This  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mus- 
cles often  appear  to  move  without  intervention  of  the  will — that  is 
by  unconscious  action  of  the  brain.  This  automatic  muscular  action 
may  be  appropriately  termed  muscular  habit.  Let  this  particular 
movement  be  repeated  in  successive  generations  and  it  becomes  her)?d- 
itary.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  peculiarities  of  muscular  mo- 
tions in  certain  families — cases  where  the  son  has  inherited  the  habits 
of  the  father.  Instances  where  muscular  habit  has  become  heredi- 
tary are  common  among  the  lower  animals.  A  dog  in  lying  down 
usually  turns  round  several  times.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a 
habit  of  his  ancestors  (the  wild  dog)  of  turning  round  to  trample 
down  the  long  grass  for  a  bed.  That  some  particular  nations  have 
a  greater  aptitude  for  certain  employments,  and  can  produce  wares 
of  peculiar  kind  that  cannot  be  rivaled  by  other  nations,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  The  majority  of  the  nation,  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  particular  employment  requiring  skill  in  particular  direc- 
tions, transmit  this  acquirement  to  their  offspring,  and  no  foreigner, 
not  having  the  benefit  of  this  accumulated  skill,  need  attempt  to 
reach  the  same  standard  of  excellence.  No  European  need  attempt 
to  throw  a  boomerang  with  the  precision  of  an  Australian,  or  en- 
deavor to  produce  a  web  having  the  peculiarities  of  the  productions 
of  the  looms  of  Ca.shmere.  Among  the  lower  animals  we  have  in- 
stances of  this  hereditary  skill  in  the  cleverness  of  the  bee  in  building 
the  comb,  and  the  bird  in  forming  her  nest 
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The  peculiar  control  of  the  brain  over  the  muscles  (hand-eultore) 
and  more  particularly  the  apparent  power  of  the  muscles  to  move 
without  conscious  efFort  on  the  part  of  the  brain  (muscular  habit) 
are  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  Should  we  be  willing  to  accept  the 
theory  that  thought — ^and  consequently  action — is  due  to  cell  arrange- 
ments in  the  brain,  then  we  mi^ht  conceive  that  the  ease  of  certain 
habitual  motions  is  due  to  cell  arrangement  already  made  permanent 
by  repetition;  and  that  hereditary  skill  is  owing -to  a  transmission  of 
this  permanent  cell  arrangement. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  in  its  relation  to  education,  will  in- 
clude only  the  considera^on  of  muscular  habit  as  performed  first  in 
the  individual,  as  education  has  only  to  do  with  the  molding  of  the 
material  taken  in  hand.  This  muscular  habit  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  many  have  dreamed.  A  proper  understanding  of  it  will 
lead  us  to  avoid  many  evils  and  reap  much  good. 

Speaking  is  mostly  performed  by  muscular  habit.  In  all  ordinary 
conversation  we  move  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  tongue,  and  lips  un- 
consciousl}'.  The  mind  is  fully  occupied  with  the  thought.  The 
muscles  are  so  trained  that  they  appear  to  move  in  sympathy  with 
the  thDU.:>ht,  ma3h  as  the  string  of  a  piano  will  take  up  vibrations 
of  its  own  pitch.  One  is  hardly  aware  of  the  complex  movements 
required  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  single  word.  This  muscular  habit 
of  speech  is  acquired  in  very  early  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  a  per- 
son ever  learns  to  speak  quite  unconsciously  in  any  but  his  mother 
tongue.  It  is  often  observed  that  a  person  when  excited,  almost  in- 
variably speaks  in  the  tongue  of  his  childhood,  whatever  be  the 
language  he  uses  at  ordinary  times.  This  habit  is  so  fixed  that  many 
persona  find  it  impossible  to  teach  the  tongue  new  performances.  In 
German  and  the  Scandinavian  languages  we  find  no  sound  that  re- 
quires the  tongue  to  be  thrust  between  the  teeth,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  English  th.  Many  persons  of  the  former  nationalities  can  never 
learn  to  pronounce  this  element  quite  readily,  although  instructed  in 
the  manner  of  its  production.  The  form  itive  time  of  life  havin<; 
passed,  they  are  incapable  of  acquiring  new  muscular  habits. 

Not  only  are  single  elements  and  words  formed  unconsciously, 
but  combinations  of  words  come  to  be  uttered  with  little  or  no 
thought.    This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  one  is  often  obliged  to 
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begin. at  the  first  of  the  combiuatiou  and  repeat  to  the  part  actually 
reqnired.  I  have  gathered  instances  of  persons  who  cannot  sit  down 
to  a  dictionary  without  beginning  at  a  and  running  over  the  alphabet 
to  the  letter  wanted,  and  there  ard  but  few  persons  who  do  not  be- 
gin a  few  letters  back  of  the  one  required;  as,  if  requiring  the  letter 
p,  saying  m,  n,  o,  p.  This  habit  comes  from  the  custom  in  former 
times  of  teaching  the  letters  in  their  alphabetic  order,  requiring 
pupils  to  respeat  them  continually  in  this  manner. 

All  of  us  learned  in  childhood  the  rhyme 
'Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  Jane  and  November, 
All  the  rest,"  etc., 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  nearly  all  that  for  many  years  when  call- 
ed upon  to  know  the  number  of  days  in  any  particular  month,  one 
was  compelled  ,to  begin  and  say : 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September,'^  etc. 

This  muscular  habit  of  the  tongue  sometimes  leads  to  serious  con- 
sequences, for  I  lately  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  said  grace  twice  at 
one  meal,  the  first  act  of  devotion  being  performed  unconsciously. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  invocation 
had  been  repeated  so  olten  as  to  have  become  a  matter  of  muscular 
habit  and  performed  while  the  mind  was  busy  with  more  worldly 
thoughts. 

Who  has  not,  in  childhood,  when  wanting  the  product  of  six  by 
six,  been  obliged  to  say  "  six  times  one  are  six,  six  times  two  are 
twelve,"  etc.,  up  to  the  required  product?  I  have  known  many  pupils 
who  could  repeat  the  paradigm  of  a  Latin  verb  from  beginning  to  end 
and  yet  could  not  give  any  particular  form  of  the  verb  when  seperat- 
ed  from  the  rest.  Practically  they  did  not  know  the  parts  of  the 
verb  as  they  should  know  them  for  use,  but  had  repeated  the  para- 
diem  so  many  times  that  the  forms  followed  without  any  thought  or 
ppecial  effort,  and  were  given  in  relation  to  some  other  form  and  not 
in  their  true  significance.  I  once  took  a  class  of  beginners  in  Latin, 
whom  an  assistant  had  been  teaching  the  declensions  of  nouns.  I 
first  required  the  pupils  to  write  the  cases  in  their  common  order  of 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  etc.  This  was  readily  done.  I  then 
required  the  class  to  give  the  declensions  with  the  cases  in  a  different 
order,  and  many  of  them  were  unable  to  fl:ive  the  proper  inflection  at 
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once.  This  was  proof  that  their  knowledge  of  the  declension  was 
one  of  position  and,  by  repetition,  of  muscular  habit. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  forms  of  muscular  habit 
as  are  beneficial  should  be  cultiTated,  and  such  as  are  harmful,  avoid- 
ed. It  is  easy  to  determine  under  which  head  any  particular  case 
falls,  from  the  proposition  that  any  constant  repetition  of  particulars 
which  in  their  use  are  not  necessarily  connected  and  do  not  follow  in 
succession  is  hannful.  This  proposition  is  not  to  include  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  irregular  verbs,  which  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  com- 
bination are  readily  run  over. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  way  these  tongue  habits  are  harmful. 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  a  waste  of  time  in  beginning  at  the  first 
of  a  combination  and  running  on  to  a  particular  part;  besides  there 
is  a  lack  of  independence,  and  an  uncertainty  of  knowledge.  Many 
hours  have  been  wasted  in  saying  **thirty  days  hath  September,"  etc., 
when  one  might  just  as  well  have  learned  the  number  of  days  in  each 
month  independently  of  the  others,  and  ever  after  have  been  free.  We 
do  this  after  a  time  any  way,  and  the  rhyme  is  only  a  makeshift  to. 
avoid  hard  work  in  the  start.  Teaching  pupils  to  repeat  the  mulU- 
plicatioa  tabloi  is  pernicious,  a^  it  oc3.i3ioii}  mich  w.iste  of  time  in 
the  long  run.  Although  six  times  six  would  not  be  thirty-»ix  if  six 
times  five  were  not  thirty,  j'et  in  their  use  they  are  not  connected  and 
•are  independent  facts;  therefore  associating  them  in  habit  is  sense- 
Jess.  Teach  pupils  to  form  their  own  tables,  and  having  formed  them 
by  successive  additions,  the  reason  for  each  product  is  evident  and 
•need  not  be  demonstrated  anew.    Let  each  combination  of  factors  be 

•  associated  alone  with  its  product,  that  the  knowledge  gained  may  be 
of  instant  use.  Should  it  be  required  to  know  the  product  of  seven 
by  nine,  the  number  sixty-three  should  follow  instantly  by  force  of 
habit,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  product  or  set  of  factors  in 

•  any  table. 

The  constant  repetition  of  paradigms  of  verbs  in  the  various  lan- 
,  guages  is  useless,  as  the  pupil  must  finally  learn  each  form  by  itself 

and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  whole 
^  paradigm  delays  rather  than  hastens  the  acquisition  of  the  particular 

forms.  Instead  of  requiring  the  pupil  to  learn  the  paradigm,  to  be 
.  repeated  as  a  whole,  the  instructor  should  ask  for  the  forms  of  the 
iverb  in  a  broken  order,  in  this  way  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
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papil  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conjagation;  for  until  he  caa 
give  instantly  the  form  required,  his  knowledge  is  of  little  account^ 
however  glibly  he  can  rattle  off  the  paradigm. 

It  is  useful  to  have  ^'  upon  the  tongue's  end  ^  such  facts  as  are  oi 
constant  use,  and  such  combinations  as  in  their  use  are  closely  allied. 
Among  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned  certain  formulas  in  algebra^ 
and  in  the  second  class  the  principal  partsof  inegular  verbs.  Indeed 
the  latter  to  be  known  for  any  practical  good  must  be  learned  by  con- 
stant association,  until  by  mere  force  of  habit  one  form  will  follow  the 
other  without  thought.  The  classification  of  irregular  verbs  in  re- 
gard to  changes  in  the  radical  vowel,  etc.,  is  all  well  enough  as  a 
classification,  but  is  of  very  little  importance  to  one  who  wishes  to 
know  the  parts  of  the  verb.  Irregular  verbs  in  German  are  usually 
divided  into  seven  classes;  but  should  on^  want  any  part  of  a  verb,  he 
cannot  stop  to  reason  out  to  what  class  it  belongs,  and  therefore  what 
the  form  should  be. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  "  muscular  habit  "  of  the  hand,  in  its  re- 
lation to  two  important  branches  of  elementary  education^  but  the 
discusfion  will  be  reserved  until  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

W.  S.  Johnson. 

THE  TRUTH  CONCERNING  TEXT-BOOKS.  IL . 

It  was  asserted  in  the  former  article  that  there  is  a  radical  and  just 
cause  of  complaint  in  the  present  want  ot  method  in  supplying  text- 
books to  schools,  which  makes  them  a  source  of  chronic  irritation  in. 
every  State  of  the  Union.  From  this  absence  of  method  come  three 
unfortunate  results:  (1)  lack  of  uniformity  in  books;  (2)  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  books;  (3)  frequent  changes  of  books.  To  these  evils 
and  their  remedies  the  reader\{  attention  is  briefl}'  directed. 

NON-UNIFORMITY  IN  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS. 

I.  If  there  is  any  one  evil  in  the  public  school  system  which,. 
above  another,  perplexes  teachers  and  is  reprobated  in  the  reports  of 
local  superintendents,  it  is  the  almost  omnipresent  one  of  '^  want  of 
uniformity  of  text-books,"  the  "  heterogeneous  character  of  the  books 
brought  by  the  pupils,"  etc.  Scan  from  year  to  year  the  pages  of 
the  state  school  reports,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  complaints  in 
this  direction  are  found  perennial  and  couched  in  terms  nearly  always. 
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identical.  The  Wisconsin  reports  for  the  last  few  years,  and  especi- 
ally the  one  for  1874,  indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  and  the  re- 
.•aulting  complaints  in  our  own  and  other  States. 

The  causes  of  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  books  brought  by  the 
pupils  of  a  particular  school  are  efisy  to  find  and  may  be  distin- 
guished as  follows: 

(1).  Povertv.  Some  parents  are  too  poor  to  purchase  the  required 
tooks,  when  their  children  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another,  or 
"when  there  has  been  a  migration  of  the  family  from  one  district  to 
^another  in  which  different  books  are  used,  or  when  there  has  been  a 
formal  change  of  books  used  in  the  school.  In  either  case  the  books 
that  happen  to  be  in  possession  are  not  unnaturally  taken  to  school 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  available. 

(2).  Indifference  or  ignorance  of  some  parents,  who  think  their  en- 
tire duty  performed  when  their  children  are  sent  to  school  with  any 
books  that  may  happen  to  be  at  hand. 

(3).  Diversity  of  books  is  also  not  unfrequently  due  to  the  inexcus- 
able negligence  of  district  officers  in  not  selecting  and  adopting  a 
uniform  series,  and  exercising  their  authority  to  secure  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  authorized  books.  In  districts  where  this  negligence  pre- 
vails any  teacher  maj''  introduce  at  will  a  favorite  book,  form  a  new 
cliiss  of  as  many  as  can  be  persuaded  to  purchase  the  same,  and  be- 
queath to  his  swift  coming  successor  an  aggravated  f)rm  of  the 
*'evir'  of  which  he  has  himself  complained. 

DEFICIENCY  OF  BOOKS. 

II.  Besides  the  want  of  uniformity  there  is  less  frequently,  but  often, 
an  absolute  deficiency  of  books.  Says  one  county  superintendent  of 
Wisconsin  in  his  special  report:  '*  There  is  nothing  like  uniformity, 
while  many  schools  have  not  half  enough  .books  of  all  kinds.''  Says 
another:  ^^  It  is  a  fact  that  many  families  are  poor  and  literally  una- 
ble to  supply  their  children  with  the  needful  books,  and  therefore 
either  keep  them  out  of  school,  or  send  them  without  the  necessary 
books." 

Besides  the  poverty  that  is  unable  to  supply  children  with  books, 
there  are  other  causes  of  a  deficient  supply.  The  book  store  may  be 
milns  away.  Indifference  or  thoughtlessness  may  for  days  or  weeks 
delay  the  purchase.  The  particular  books  desired  may  not  be.  kept 
in  stock  by  the  local  dealer. 
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I*,  is  a  well  known,  and,  under  the  prevailing  sj'stera  of  individual 
purchase,  an  inevitable  fact,  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  much 
valuable  time  is  lost  by  many  pupils  from  inability  to  obtain  promptly 
the  new  books  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  law  authorizes  districts  boards  to  purchase 
books  for  indigent  pupils  at  public  expense;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
district  officers  rarely  use  this  privilege.  In  many  cases  unwilling- 
ness or  indiflFerence  withholds  the  gratuity  when  the  need  is  known. 
In  many  the  pride  of  parents  or  children  would  be  wounded  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  charity  allowed  but  not  enforced  by  the  law. 
Whatever  the  cause,  extensive  inquiry  brings  the  information 
that  no  appreciable  remedy  for  the  evil  under  consideration  has  been 
or  is  to  be  found  in  the  charitable  section  of  the  School  Code. 

UNSYSTEMATIC  CHANGES. 

III.  The  third  unfortunate  result  of  the  prevailing  system,  or  want 
of  system  respecting  text-books,  is  the  frequent  irregular,  unsystem- 
atic, and  often  unnecessary  changes  of  books.  In  the  great  majori- 
ty of  districts  no  particular  books  have  ever  been  formally  adopted 
by  the  local  boards.  Add  to  this  the  facts  that  generally  no  defined 
courses  of  study  are  there  found,  and  that  text-books  and  studies  are 
dependent  upon  the  preferences  and  prejudices  of  the  swiftly  chang- 
ing succession  of  teachers,  and  the  prevalence  of  this  third  evil  is 
fully  accounted  for. 

In  view  of  the  results  thus  briefly  explained  it  is  no  wonder  thai 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  parents  have  given  utterance  to  peren- 
nial complaints.  Teachers  havecompl  lined  of  the  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  over  too  many  classes,  and  of  the  general  confusion  and  per- 
plexity resulting  from  both  the  multiplicity  and  the  absence  of  books. 
Parents  have  complained  of  the  burdensome  cost  of  books,  partly 
referable  to  changes  of  unnecessary  frequency. 

A  NEW  COMPLAINT. 

These  complaints,  which  have  long  been  chronic,  have  not  until 
very  recently  involved  the  complaint  of  the  expensiveneas  of  books 
per  se,  Expensiveness  resulting  from  frequent  changes,  and  from 
lack  of  uniformity  between  different  districts  and  towns,  involving 
the  necessity  of  extra  purchases  by  the  itinerant  element  of  the  popu- 
lation,' has    been  a  ground   of  complaint.     But  until  very  recently 
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complaints  against  publishers^  prices  have  not  been  heard.  Scarcely 
at  all  against  these  have  the  '^  State  Uaiforniity  ^'  enactments  hitherto 
been  directed.  Their  objectiye  aim  has  been  chiefly  uniformity  t-o  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  to  save  the  expense  involved 
in  changes  of  books  and  chan&:es  of  residence. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  singular  fact  that  very  recently  the  ^'expen- 
siveness "  of  books  has  become  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
want  of  '^  uniformity  ^^  has  assumed  a  secondary  place.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  ^'hard  times  ^^ — the  general  disposition  to  retrench  and 
to  criticise  the  cost  of  things, — partly  to  the  additional  number  of 
books  needed  as  the  result  of  the  increased  number  of  school  studies, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  efforts  of  designing  men,  as  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  to  give  special  and  abnormal  prominence  to  ez- 
pensiveness  for  purposes  of  their  own.  The  shibbolech  of  these  men 
is  now  not  so  much  "uniform"  text-books  as  *' cheap "  text-books; 
their  boasted  object  not  so  much  to  add  to  the  efficiency  (>f  the  schools, 
as  to  break  the  *'  invincible  monopoly,"  the  "  scoundrelly  ring." 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  text-books  are  a  sore  spot  in  the 
body  educational.  Amid  the  multitude  of  competing:  books  whose 
respective  claims  are  pressed  by  tireless,  ubiquitous,  and  clever  agents, 
the  average  district  officer,  possessed  of  slender  qualifications  for  an 
intelligent  judgment,  or  even  any  judgment,  feels  his  incompetence 
and  perplexity.  He  fancies  himself  reasonably  competent  to  build 
and  furnish  a  school  house,  arrange  school  terms,  and  select  a  teacher. 
But  in  courses  of  study  and  in  text-books  he  is  completely  at  sea. 
Uf  these  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  he  knows  nothing,  or  stoutly 
maintains  the  superiority  of  the  simple  curriculum  and  books  of  his 
own  school  days.  Teachers  complain  to  him  of  the  multiplicity  of 
books  and  classes,  parents  complain  of  unnecessary  changes  and  the 
attendent  expense,  and  the  book  agant  stoutly  argues  that  some  fur- 
ther changes  are  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
distnct. 

Is  it  any  wonder  under  these  circumstances  that  the  text-book  ques- 
tion is  a  perpetual  source  of  annoyance  to  district  officers,  who  see  the 
evils  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  but  which  they  know  not  how  to 
correct?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  question  is  generally  left  to  the 
teacher,  that  a  solution  is  never  reached,  and  that  there  is  an  in^tinc  . 
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tive  tarning  to  legislative  reQiedie8--State  uniformity — a  commiBsion 
of  experts  to  select  books  for  all — the  removal  of  the  question  from 
incompetent  local  to  competent  central  authority? 

STATE  UNIFORMITT. 

At  first  sight  State  uniformity  appears  a  simple,  easy,  natural  way 
out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  present  systemless  labyrinth.  How 
easy  to  end  all  these  ills  by  a  bare  law  creating  a  competent  commis- 
sion to  select  text-books,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  other  books  than 
those  of  the  prescribed  list!  Thus  local  changes  becomes  impossible, 
itinerant  families  do  not  find  their  school  books  at  a  discount  in  any 
part  of  the  state,  and  there  is  secured  the  cheapness  that  comes  from 
special  terms  made  by  the  state  with  a  publisher  or  publishers,  or 
possibly  from  state  manufacture  of  its  own  books.  The. perplexities 
of  teachers  and  district  ofiicers,  the  complaints  of  patrons,  all  disap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  the  simple  fiat  of  the  legislative  body.  There 
is  in  this  much  that  is  plausible  and  attractive.  The  writer  confesses 
that  he  has  himself  been  strongly  impressed  by  the  fair  seeming  prom- 
ises of  this  remedy,  and  is  disposed  to  regret  that  the  experience  of 
other  states  shows  tho^e  promises  to  be  illusory. 

All  good  men  must  regret  that  intemi>erance,  dishonesty,  unchari- 
tableness,  selfishness,  and  other  crimes  and  weaknesses  of  humanity 
cannot  be  banished  from  society  by  the  simple  means  of  a  legislative 
enactment.  It  were  profoundly  to  be  desired  that  a '^  Maine  Law  " 
would  blot  out  the  trafiic  in  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that 
a  few  words  in  a  statute  would  greatly  benefit  the  public  school 
system  and  the  State  by  securing  the  full  and  regular  attendance  of 
all  popilSfOr  by  furnishing  uniform,  satisfactory  and  cheap  text-books  to 
the  sam^.  The  disagreeable  fact  is  that  legislation  to  secure  such  re- 
sults has  been  abundantly  tried  and  found  wanting.  Experience 
shows  that  statutes  do  not  make  men  temperate,  do  not  bring  into 
the  schools  the  vagrant  children  of  the  vicious  or  careless,  do  not  re- 
move the  evils  incident  to  the  present  common  method  of  supplying 
and  using  text-books.  Substantial  reforms  in  all  those  things  must 
come  only  through  voluntary  individual  and  associative  efibrt,  and 
through  aroused  and  modified  public  sentiment.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  there  is  no  other  course.  Legislation  may  crown  a  reform  al- 
ready completed  in  public  sentiment,  but  as  preceding  public  senti- 
ment it  is  generally  of  little  value,  and  often  a  positive  harm. 
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Investigation  and  reflection  show  the  following  among  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  laws  aiming  at  State  uniformity  of  text-books: 

(1)  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  them.  School  boards 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  unwilling  to  surrender  their  independence 
in  the  important  matter  of  selecting  books.  Cities  almost  univer* 
sally  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  local  selection  in  this,  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  teachers,  etc.  Hence,  in  States  where  uniformity  has  been  at- 
tempted by  legal  enactment,  cities  are  usually  exempted  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  law.  In  like  manner  villages,  which  also  generally 
have  intelligent  aud  competent  school  boards,  often  insist  upon  a 
similar  independence.  These  cities  and  villages  have  either  taken  no 
part  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  law,  or  were  from  the  first  opposed  to 
it.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  arrangement.  Text-books 
and  courses  of  study  have  been  intelligently  adopted.  There  is  little 
or  no  lack  of  local  uniforraity.  The  children  are  all  supplied  with 
appropriate  books.  There  is  substantially  no  complaint.  Why 
should  they  sacrifice  their  independence,  lose  a  considerable  amount 
of  property  now  in  satisfactory  use,  and  be  compelled  to  procure  a 
general  new  supply  of  books  selected  by  a  distant  authority  which  is 
ignorant  of  their  various  local  circumstances  and  needs?  They  feel 
that  the  law  is  arbitrary,  un-democratic,  un-American,  unnecessary, 
impertinent.  There  is  grave  doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  The  re- 
sult is  a  feeling  cfindignan  t  opposition  pervading  many  of  the  com  muni- 
ties  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  a  quiet  determina- 
tion to  ignore  it.  Hundreds  of  persons  in  these  places,  who  theoreti- 
cally may  have  favored  the  law  before  its  passage,  lo?e  all  their  interest 
in  it  when  its  practical  demands  are  immediately  before  them.  They 
have  no  desire  to  pay  money  for  what  after  all  seems  no  local  gain. 

With  cities  expressly  exempted  by  a  provision  of  the  statute,  and 
the  majority  of  villages  quietly  ignoring  tho  law,  many  adjacent 
country  districts  pay  no  attention  to  it,  preferring  in  like  manner 
their  indeoendence  and  exemption  from  the  immediate  oeeuniary  loss 
involved  in  the  change.  No  one  cares  to  bring  an  action  under  it 
and  the  districts  go  on  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  half  or  one  third  the  country  districts 
and  some  of  the  smaller  villages,  resolve  to  comply  with  the  law.  The 
old  books  are  discarded,  the  new  ones  ''  introduced," — i.  e.,  half  the 
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children  bring  the  authorized  books,  one-fourth  bring  the  old  books, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  bring — no  books.  The  change  is  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  poor  people  of  the  district — one  many  can  ill  meet,  and 
some  absolutely  not  meet  at  all.  Aleantimc  the  reaction  of  senti- 
ment sets  in.  Newspapers  are  denouncing  the  legislation.  It  is  seen 
that  the  cities  are  exempt,  the  villages  in  a  state  of  quiet  but  defiant 
antagonism,  many  country  districts  doing  nothing,  and  the  law  fall- 
ing into  general  contempt. 

The  result  is  a  pecuniary  tax  partially  imposed  upon  some  hun- 
dreds of  country  districts  least  able  to  bear  it,  contempt  for  and  viola- 
tion of  a  well  known  law  of  the  State,  and  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded "  in  the  very  matter  for  which  the  aid  of  the  law  was  invok- 
ed. Is  not  the  testimony  of  President  Phelps  precisely  in  harmony 
with  this  natural  result?  He  says:  '*  The  attempt  to  force  uniformity 
by  legislation  in  Minnesota  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  resulted  in 
utter  failure,  and  left  the  schools  in  a  worse  state  than  it  found 
them." 

(2)  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  nearly  all  educational  men  are,  on 
grounds  of  intelligent  conviction,  opposed  to  enforced  uniformity,  and 
another  obstacle  is  r^^sed  against  the  success  of  such  a  law.  Educa- 
tional men  believe  that  (»nly  through  freedom,  diversity  and  competi- 
tion are  the  best  results  attained.  They  hold  that  to  restrict  the 
various  classes  of  schools,  from  the  mixed  one  of  the  country,  to  the 
thoroughly  graded  one  in  village  or  city,  to  the  use,  for  a  series  of 
years,  of  a  particular  set  of  books,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  those  schools.  They  argue  that  the  admirable  results  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  Northern  States  are  largely  due  to 
the  local  freedom  allowed  in  methods  of  instruction,  courses  of  study, 
text-books,  etc.  They  contend  that  the  superiority  of  American  text- 
books, »chool-furniture  and  other  apparatus,  is  due  to  the  large  de- 
mand and  close  competition  that  have  existed  under  our  S3'stem  of 
local  freedom.  They  believe  that  while  this  freedom  has  brought 
forth  some  undesirable  results,  the  fruits  have,  upon  the  whole,  been 
more  abundant  and  satisfactory  than  would  have  been  possible  under 
any  system  of  restriction.  They  further  believe  that  the  very  abuses 
of  freedom  do  not  need  the  hand  of  restrictive  or  proscriptive  law  to 
remove  them.    They  are  easily  corrigible  under  freedom  itself.    They 
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therefore  declare  thaf.  enforced  State  uniformity  of  text-books  is  both 
unnecessary  and  unwise,  and  they  confidently  assert  that  their  Tieivs 
are  supported  by  the  experience  of  other  States  and  countries. 

The  objections  to  a  State  uniformity  law  may  then  be  thus  briefly 
summarized: 

(1)  Cities  (which  generally  have  the  best  schools)  must  be  exempted 
from  their  operation.    They  insist  upon  preserving  their  freedom. 

(2)  Their  practice  is  preferred  and  example  followed  by  many  Til- 
lages and  country  districts. 

(3)  ±]yen  in  those  districts  where  an  attempt  to  obey  the  law  may 
be  made,  there  is  no  way  to  compel  parents  to  buy  the  prescribed 
books,  so  long  as  some  of  said  parents  are  too  poor  to  do  it  and  othen 
too  independent  or  too  indifferent. 

(4)  An  attempt  to  inflict  fines  and  other  penalties  is  opposed  to  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  our  people,  provokes  ill  feeling  and  hostility  in 
every  case,  tends  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  must  prove  wholly  abortive. 

(5)  It  is  opposed  to  the  free  competition  that  is  ever  seeking  the 
best  in  matter  and  methods  of  instruction,  that  is  the  life  of  the 
school  system,  the  cause  of  excellence  in  school  books  and  apparatas. 

(6)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  variety  of  needi  found  in  our  com- 
plex school  system. 

(7)  The  uniform  experience  of  several  states  and  countries  supports 
the  objections  above  given. 

(8)  Educational  men  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  it  for  the  above 
reasons. 

(9)  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  liable  to  foster  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion from  the  vastness  of  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in  either 
State  selection,  State  purchase,  or  State  manufacture. 

In  another  and  final  article  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  a  simple,  economical,  practical,  and  thoroughly 
tested  method  of  solving  the  text-book  question  —  a  method  whieh 
would  remove  all  complaints  and  add  largely  to  the  efficiency  and 
popularity  of  the  public  school  system.  E.  S. 


Never  fail  to  inspect  all  written  work  unless  you  wish  the  next 
poorly  done. 
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HAROLD. 


FBOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  WOLFOANO  MULLER. 

In  the  North  from  out  the  ocean  rinee  upwardfi  black  the  night; 
O,  Denmarkf  never  imweRt  thou  such  a  wild  and  bloody  fight; 
The  shore  with  weajion^  brixtlef^,  with  lance  and  flhield  and  svvOrd; 
Dead  lies  the  host  ot  Deamarki  and  dead  the  Swedish  horde. 

One  only  tarries  Hying  upon  the  bloody  field : 
lie  8tan(l8,  a  tall,  gray  hero,  and  leann  upon  his  nhield; 
Ilia  broad  and  noble  fi>rehead  ia  by  his  hem  let  decked, 
And  a  costly  purple  mantle  doth  JiIm  royal  limbs  protect. 

Harold,  the  ancient  Pea-king,  with  a  torch  the  field  doth  scan; 
He  seeks  kis  warriors'  corpses,  and  brings  them  man  by  man; 
His  ship  stands  ready  for  them;  he  bears  them  to  the  strand; 
Whiiever  saw  a  oufiln  so  noble  and  so  grand? 

And  then  he  slips  the  anchor,  and  climbs  upon  the  deck; 
He  sets  him  at  the  mdder  and  guides  the  vessel's  track; 
And  as  it  plowed  the  billows,  a  haughty,  sail-winged  swan, 
Thus  by  the  torch's  glimmer  the  chief  to  sing  began: 

^^Farewell,  thou  emerald  island,  prize  of  the  bloody  fray; 
For  now  forever  leaves^hee  the  Northland's  warrior  gray; 
He  hath  subdued  thy  people,  though  brave  they  were  and  strong. 
And  now  forever  leaves  thee,  O  Denmark  famed  in  song. 

^^Thanks,  thanks,  ye  gods  majestic,  high  in  AU-fither's  hall. 
To-day  have  ye  stood  by  me  the  in  latest  tight  of  ali; 
I've  wan  a  hundred  battles;  this  victary^  too  is  mine; 
Yet  must  I  be  the  latest  of  all  my  heroic  line. 

"My  twelve  companions  perished,  the  hero  ami  the  scald; 
And  sword  and  harp  are  broken,  they  deck  the  gory  field; 
And  you,  my  sons,  nave  fallen,  you  noble  pair  of  twins; 
Alas,  thus  sinks  the  eaglet,  when  first  his  flight  begins. 

''And  for  all  future  efforts  my  life  a  blank  roust  be; 
Death  only  can  release  roe;  so  take  me  now.  O  nea! 
The  ship  it  was  my  eradle,  the  ship  shall  be  my  bi<r; 
My  grave  shall  be  the  ooean,  that  was  my  home  so  dear. 

'Thou  gayest  me  love  and  haired,  and  longing  to  be  free, 
Therefore  I  flioff  me  in  rapture  upon  thy  breast,  O  sea! 
There  rest  I  with  the  heroes,  the  while  our  spirits  fly 
To  dwell  with  gods  majestic  in  the  Aesis  hall  so  high.'' 

His  old  eyes  tearfal  glisten;  his  grey  hair  flies  behind; 
His  torch  swings  high  the  hero;  clear  bum<i  it  in  the  wind: 
He  casts  it  quickly  downward,  and  bright  the  blaze  doth  glow, 
As  onward  mightily  burning,  right  onward  the  ship  doth  go. 

The  waves  they  grasp  the  vfsael,  the  while  it  sails  along, 
And  chant  their  uii*ge-Iike  music,  a  solemn  funeral  song; 
As  if  it  were  his  cradle,  they  rock  the  hero's  hearse; 
How  gentle,  old,  blue  ooean,  wert  thou  to  him  as  nurse! 

And  where  upon  the  horizon  the  blaze  is  seen  afar, 
There  rises  o'er  the  se:i-mist  a  new  and  brilliant  star; 
Before  the  others  bravely  it  climbs  the  airy  dome; 
As  'twere  the  hero's  spirit,  it  seeks  his  final  home. 

— Transkted  by  A.  O.  Wbioht. 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT  BEYOND  THE   POLAR  CIRCLES. 

When  day  and  night  are  spoken  of  at  any  place  beyond  the  polar  cir- 
cles, a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  day  and  ni^ht  caused 
by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  period,  occurring  once  a  year, 
in  which  the  sun  shines  uninterruptedly  for  a  length  of  time  varying 
from  6  months  at  the  poles  to  24  hours  near  the  polar  circles.  The 
latter  is  caused  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  is  sometimes 
called  summer  and  sometimes  day. 

To  a  person  standing  at  the  North  Pole,  March  20,  the  sun  would 
appear  in  the  horizon,  and  as  the  daily  revolution  of  the  .earth  would 
pass  the  entire  horizon  under  the  sun,  the  sun  would  appear  to 
sweep  around  the  horizon  once  in  24  hours,  rising  higher  above  the 
horizon  each  succeeding  day,  until  June  21,  when  it  would  appear 
23i®  above  the  horizon.  From  thia  time  it  will  appear  to  sink  again, 
until  September  21,  when  it  will  disappear  below  the  horizon.  It 
will  now  be  dark  at  the  N.  P.  and  light  at  the  S.  P.  until  March  20, 
again. 

To  a  person  standing  at  the  Arctic  Circle,  December  21,  the  sun 
would  appear  in  the  south,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  12  M.,  soon  sinking 
below  the  horizon.  Each  succeeding  day  it  would  be  in  sight  for  a 
longer  period,  would  reappear  farther  to  the  east,  rise  higher  above  the 
horizon  at  12  M.,  and  disappear  farther  to  the  west.  By  March  20^ 
it  would  rise  directly  in  the  ea^st  at  6,  A.  M.,'  appear  23i®  above  the 
horizon  at  12  M.  and  set  directly  in  the  west  at  6  P.  M.  The  N.  P. 
turning  more  toward  the  sun,  the  sun  would  appear  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  farther  to  the  north,  rise  higher  above  the  horizon  at 
12  M.  and  set  farther  in  the  north  and  later  in  the  day.  By  June 
21,  it  would  appear  47  ®  degrees  above  the  horizon  at  12  M.,  and 
would  not  sink  entirely  below  the  horizon  in  the  north.  The  days 
are  now  24  hours  long  at  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  nights  24  hours 
long  at  the  Antarctic  Circle.  From  this  time  the  sun  will  appear 
to  sink  again  until  December  21,  when  it  will  just  appear  in  the 
horizon  in  the  south  at  12  M.,  the  nights  now  being  24  hours 
long. 

To  a  person  standing  at  a  point  half  way  from  the  N.  P.  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  Feb.  5,  the  sun  would  appear  in  the  horizon  in  the  south 
for.  a  few  minuter  at  12  M.,  and  would  continue  to  rise  farther  in  the 
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east  each  succeeding  day  and  set  farther  in  the  west  until  May  5. 
IJy  March  20,  it  will  rise  in  the  east  at  6  A.  M.,  appear  llf  "^  above  the 
I^orizon  at  12  M.,  and  set  in  the  west  at  6  P.  M.  By  May  5,  it  will 
not  disappear  below  the  horizon  at  all  in  the  north.  It  will  now 
appear  23^^  above  the  horizon  in  the  south  at  12  M.  and  m  the  hori- 
zon at  12  P.  M.,  in  the  north.  It  will  continue  to  rise  until  June  21, 
when  it  will  appear  35i^  above  the  horizon  in  the  south  at  12  M. 
and  Hi®  above  the  horizon  in  the  north  at  12  P.  M.  It  will  now 
sink  again  until  November  6.  By  August  6,  it  will  begin  to  dip  be- 
hind the  horizon  in  the  north  at  12  P.  M.  It  will  be  continuous  day 
from  May  5,  to  August  6,  or  three  months.  By  September  22,  the 
days  and  nights  will  be  equal.  By  Nov.  6,  the  sun  will  entirely  dis- 
apx)ear  and  it  will  be  continuous  night  until  February  5,  again,  when 
the  sun  will  appear  in  the  south  again. 

At  all  points  between  the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole,  the  long- 
est days  vary  in  length  as  we  go  north,  from  12  hours  at  the  Equator 
tor  to  24  hours  at  the  pole,  the  variation  being  uniform,  and  the 
day  being  caused  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth. 

From  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  N.  P.  the  longest  day,  caused  by  the 
daily  motion  of  the  earth,  is  24  hours.  The  continuous  day,  caused 
by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  varies  from  24  hours,  as  we  go 
north,  to  6  months  at  the  pole,  the  variation  being  uniform. 

Wonewoc.  H.  W.  Brewstek. 


READING— NEWSPAPERS— BOOKS. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  teach  the  young  the  art  of  readin|: ;  this 
is  merely  to  present  them  with  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures 
of  science,  art  and  literature.  We  know  that  a  key  is  of  little  use  of 
itself  without  access  to  that  to  which  it  is  intended  to  gain  admission. 
He  is  the  best  teacher  that  can  best  inspire  in  his  scholars  a  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  This  love  is  inseparable  from  a  love  of 
books  or  literature.  In  this  country  most  of  our  education,  after  the 
common  schools,  comes  from  the  newspapers;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
theory  of  newspaper  men  that  if  the  public  schools  will  but  teach  the 
people  U)  read  they  will  teach  them  to  think.  And  in  the  pasres  of 
our  best  newspapers  we  find  every  subject  discussed.  Science,  relig- 
ion, philosophy,  education,  every  subject,  human  and  divine,  we  find 
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freely  discussed  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The 
facts  and  arguments  may  be  isolated  and  fragmentary,  but  still  they 
supply  a  want;  there  ii  hardly  a  paragraph  printed  but  someone  reads 
and  is  the  better  for  it. 

The  newspapers,  as  well  they  may,  are  thus  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  warm  friends  of  the  public  school  system.  And  if  any  big- 
oted or  indiscreet  person  or  class  of  persons,  were  seriously  to  venture 
to  propose  their  discontinuance,  or  seemed  to  favor  any  line  of  action 
pointing  in  the  remotest  degree  in  that  direction,  the  united  press, 
however  discordant  upon  that  subject,  would  at  once  arise  in  its  ter- 
rible majesty  and  raise  such  a  "tremendous  pother"  over  their  devoted 
heads  that  such  persons  would  soon  have  reason  to  wish  themselves 
at  Hong  Kong,  or  any  other  heathenish  place  rather  than  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States!  But  while  we  rejoice  that  this  is  true,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  secular  newspaper,  in  its  over  hasty  zeal 
for  or  against  individuals,  teaches  little  else  sometimes  but  rabid  par- 
tizan  politics;  and  the  religious  sheet,  furious  sometimes  with  exces- 
sive piety,  often,  unconsciously  perhaps,  instils  more  of  bigotry  than 
of  true  vital  godliness.  They  are  thus,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
too  much  in  the  interests  of  parties  and  creeds — which  tend  to  con- 
tract the  mind  and  make  it  narrow  and  one  sided — to  be  in  all  cases 
safe  guides.  Hence,  in  order  to  counteract  such  influences,  we  want 
books;  books  that  are  books;  written  by  men  that  are  men,  and  not 
partisans  or  tools;  not  books  written  in  the  interest  of  this  party  or 
that,  or  merely  to  glorify  any  man  or  set  of  men,  but  books  consecra- 
ted to  the  interests  of  truth,  humanity,  religion  and  progress.  And, 
thank  heaven,  although  the  golden  calf  finds  too  many  worshippers 
amongst  us,  there  are  such  men  and  such  books  to  be  found,  other- 
wise we  should  almost  be  apt  to  despair  of  the  future  of  American 
society  and  institutions.  I  repeat,  therefore,  we  must  enlarge  our 
ideas  of  what  public  education  really  means;  we  must  strive  to  edu- 
cate the  parents  as  well  as  the  children,  or  the  common  school  educa- 
tion which  they  receive,  however  valuable  in  itself,  may  in  many 
cases  be  thrown  away.  .  H. 


Teachers  who  use  the  text- book  at  every  recitation  really  say  by 
actions  that  they  do  not  know  the  lesson  they  are  hearing. 
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IS  "AS"  EVER  A  PRONOUN? 

Words  have  no  such  sacred  and  inviolable  character  as  debars  them  ' 
from  change  in  meaning  or  variety  in  use.  On  the  contrary  nothing 
is  more  common  in  the  history  of  language  than  such  changes  and 
variations.  A  word  may  have  more  than  one  use,  or  belong,  accord-* 
ing  to  its  use,  to  more  than  one  part  of  speech.  For  instance,  to  take 
a  familiar  example,  that  is  sometimes  a  conjunction,  Sv)metimes  a 
relative  and  sometimes  a  demonstrative.  To  as,  we  think,  may  be 
allowed  a  little  of  this  flexibility.  Webster,  like  Bullions,  denies  it 
the  privilege,  but  Worcester  says:  ''As  sometimes  takes  the  place  of 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  equivalent  to  who  or  which,  as  '  Help  such 
as  need  help,' "  and  Goold  Brown,  a  pretty  good  authority,  says,  ''The 
word  as,  though  usually  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb,  has  sometimes 
the  construction  of  a  relative  pronoun,  especially  after  such,''*  etc. 

No  doubt  as  is  always  an  adverb  or  conjunction  when  it  expresses 
likeness,  equality  or  similarity;  but  we  hold  that  if  it  ceases  to  do  so, 
it  becomes  a  pronoun.  One  teacher  says,  "  Such  boys  as  wish  may 
go  out;"  another,  more  formal,  says,  *'  Those  boys  who  desire  may  go 
out.^  And  both  mean  the  same  thing.  If  to  call  as  in  the  former 
case  a  relative  is  a  ^'  convenient  fiction,'*  to  call  it  any  thing  else  on 
the  elliptical  theory,  involves  an  inconvenient  circumlocution;  as  for 
instance,  '^  such  boys  a^  those  boys  are,  who  wish  to  go  out,  may  go 
out/'  To  bring  all  this  in  for  the  sake  of  a  theory  seems  to  us  an 
unnecessary  refinement.  The  intention  of  the  teacher,  in  the  case 
supposed  is  not  to  say  that  certain  boys  who  bear  a  resemblance  to 
some  other  boys,  may  go  out,  but  simply  that  those  boys  who  wish 
to  do  so,  may  go,  and  she  evidently  therefore,  we  think,  uses  as  as  a 
pronoun. 

The  tendency  in  this  direction  is  further  seen  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  vulgar  or  provincial  use  of  the  word  as  a  pronoun,  pure  and 
simple,  as,  "  I  am  the  boy  as  fouud  the  horse."'  We  should  not  be 
surprised  indeed  if  it  were  a  legitimate  form  of  a  pronoun  which  is 
now  provincial  only  because  it  long  since  ceased  to  be  general.    P. 


Our  best  teachers  are  the  best  subscribers  to  educational  works- 
poor  teiK^ers  dont  need  them. 
a—Vol..  VII  No.  7. 
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A  MODEL  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Years  ago  Horace  Mann  declared  that  there  was  "  no  other  class  of 
buildings  erected  either  for  temporary  or  permanent  residence  of  our 
population,  so  inconvenient,  so  uncomfortable,  sodangeious  to  health 
by  their  construction  within,  or  so  ungainly  and  repulsive  in  their 
appearance  without."  Not  jails,  or  poor-houses,  blacksmith  shops, 
saw  mills,  or  barns  were  so  unworthy  a  civilized  community,  as  the 
buildings  in  which  the  future  growth  and  life  oi  the  nation  was 
moulded. 

There  is  no  other  class  of  buildings  within  our  limits,  and  never 
will  be,  erected  either  for  temporary  or  permanent  use  of  either 
native  or  foreign  population,  upon  which  more  thought  and  care  and 
earnest  effort  should  be  spent,  than  upon  those  in  which  our  children 
are  to  be  educated. 

The  people  begin  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  surroundings  of  the 
children  form  an  essential  and  important  element  in  their  education, 
and  we  hope  the  parents  and  the  tax-payers  will  sustain  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  not  only  to  build  neat  and  com- 
fortable school  buildings,  but  to  furnish  them  properly  and  plea/^ant- 
]y,  so  that  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  can  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage. 

In  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  school  house,  the  expense  is 
distributed  over  the  property  of  the  whole  district,  so  that  it  comes  to 
be  a  very  small  item  for  each  individual  —  hence  the  best  which  ex- 
perience and  science  suggest  should  be  secured. 

Let  us  then  see  to  it  that  in  erecting  a  school  house  it  be  made 
healthful,  cheerful  and  attractive.  Fill  the  yard  with  shade  treen,  and 
the  house  with  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  charts,  and  desks,  which 
aid  the  pupils  to  learn,  and  which  contribute  directly  to  their  health 
and  comfort. 

Another  point  should  be  remembered,  and  that  is  that  money  will 
be  saved,  even  in  building  a  small  school  house,  by  employing  some 
good  architect,  who  will  see  that  contractors  do  the  work  aecording 
to  the  plans  and. specifications. 

Before  much  can  be  done  towards  training  or  educating  tjh^  child- 
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Ten,  the  teachers  must  have  a  place  to  teach,  and  have  it  furnished 
with  proper  desks  aud  seats. 

At  the  request  ot  a  number  of  school  officers  and  teachers  we  re- 
publish the  following  report  on  locating  and  building  a  school  house, 
made  by  a  committee  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Your  committee  deem  the  location  and  building  of  a  school  house 
of  so  much  importance  that  there  should  never  be  a  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  the  one  or  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  other. 
We  therefore  suggest  the  following  to  school  boards,  and  ail  others 
interested: 

1.  A  house  of  minimum  size  should  never  be  less  than  24x32,  and 
better  still,  28x40;  the  height  should  be  from  12  to  16  feet.  It  should 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  school  room  proper,  a  clothes  room  for  boys 
and  a  separate  one  for  the  girls. 

2.  Each  room  should  have  windows  on  at  least  two  sides,  and  al- 
ways so  constructed  that  they  can  be  let  down  from  the  top. 

3.  The  doors  of  the  school  room  should  never  open  directly  to  the 
weather,  but  always  into  a  hall  or  lobby. 

4.  Ventilating  flues  should  be  considered  as  much  a  necessity  as 
smoke  flues. 

5.  If  the  building  is  to  be  heated  with  stoves,  there  is  little  use  for 
a  cellar. 

6.  Hard-finish  blackboards,  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  should  be 
put  upon  the  walls  wherever  there  is  room  for  them.  Holbrookes 
Liquid  Slating  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  years,  and  is  the  best 
in  use  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  windows  should  have  inside  or  outside  blinds. 

8.  Two  or  more  adjacent  rooms  may  be  separated  by  sliding  parti- 
tions, so  that  they  can  be  used  together  as  one  room  when  occasion 
requires. 

9.  A  house  containing  from  one  to  three  rooms  should  be  but  one 
story  high;  for  four,  six  or  eight  rooms,  the  house  should  be  but  two 
stories  in  height;  for  a  larger  number  a  three  story  building  is  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  structure. 

10.  Every  school  designed  for  both  sexes,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  should  have  separate  playgrounds,  ont^buildings,  stair- 
ways, clothes  rooms,  etc.,  but  both  sexes  may  properly  come  to  the 
ftame  rMm  for  study  and  recitation. 
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The  cut  represents  a  modern  built  hou'?e,  of  one  storj,  which  will 
be  an  ornament  to  any  neighborhood,  and  it  can  be  erected  and  fur- 
nished for  from  §1,200  to  $1,500. 

The  following  is  the  ground  plan  and  its  explanation: 
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T  P— Teacher's  Platform. 
V — Ventilation  Register. 
R  R — Recitation  Room. 
B  W— Bovs'  Wardrobe. 
G  W— Girls'  Wardrobe. 
L  L— Lobb}'  or  Hall. 
P— Porch. 
— American  Join*nal  of  Ed. 
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GOOD  BEHAVIOR  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Our  republic  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  State  must  do  without  a 
large  staudini^  army;  for  republican  government  means  self-govern- 
ment, and  self-government  means  that  every  man  must  govern  him- 
self and  do  right  towards  his  fellow-man  without  the  need  of  another 
man  with  a  bayonet  to  force  him  to  do  right- 
Instead  of  a  standing  army  of  soldiers  here  in  the  United  States, 
which  costs  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  per  man,  we 
have  undertaken  to  get  along  with  an  army  of  preachere  and  teach- 
ers, who  are  paid  less  per  capita  on  an  average  than  soldiers  arc.  We 
have  probably  some  sixty  thousand  preachers;  and,  at  the  rate  of 
one  teacher  to  every  forty  pupils,  we  ought  to  have  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  teachers,  which  would  make,  all  told,  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  This  would  be  a  much  smaller  standing 
army  than  the  military  force  of  any  nation  of  Europe  of  equal  popu- 
lation with  ours  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  ideas  are  our  teachers  unsconscionsly  inculcating  upon 
the  tender  minds  of  the  rising  generations  of  republicans?  They 
are  teaching  ideas  of  war  and  military  glory!  They  are  impressing 
sentiments  upon  the  youthful  mind  that  tend  to  bring  in  an  army 
of  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  an  army  of  teachers,  or  at  least  to 
share  in  thi»  glory  and  reward  of  teachers,  taking  the  lion's  share  to 
themselves. 

One  would  suppose  that  there  ought  to  be  a  wide  distance  between 
the  savage  state  of  society  and  a  palmy  age  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion; that  it  ought  to  be  an  immense  step  from  the  time  of  the 
Indian  chief,  exultingly  brandishing  his  tomahawk  over  the  scalps  of 
flaxen  ringlets  dangling  at  his  belt,  to  that  of  the  civilized  hero  who 
arrays  himself  under  the  banner  of  C|;irist;  but  cue  would  fiiil  to  see 
this  step  when  Christian  children  in  their  declamations  and  elocu- 
tionary readings,  are  taught  to  spout  forth  the  effusions  of  spread 
eagle  political  orators,  irradiated  with  the  glory  of  military  achieve- 
ments. Not  the  male  teacher  alone,  proud  of  his  stentorian  ^'elo- 
cution ^'  (as  he  calls  it,)  teaches  his  admiring  pupils  such  stuff  as  this, 
the  original  production,  perhaps,  of  some  demagogue;  but  the  gentle 
-'  school-marm  '^  trains  her  lambkins  to  lisp  in  the  bugle  strains  of 
war.      1 
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Oar  reading  books  for  schools  are  often  changed;  but  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  equal  in  wholesome  sentiment  to  those 
that  were  in  use  half  a  century  ago.  The  school  books  of  that  day 
were  probably  better  calculated  to  give  the  pupil  an  elevated  tone 
of  sentiment  and  a  republican  bias  than  are  many  of  the  reading 
books  of  the  present  day.  For  instance,  the  country  has,  unfortu- 
natel}',  recently  passed  through  a  period  of  civil  war:  now  what 
could  be  more  absurd  than  tu  fill  our  school  books  and  our  youthful 
miads  with  the  fire,  the  smoke,  and  glory  of  that  war?  It  is  the 
nation  which  is  taught  sentiments  averse  to  war,  that  will  be  the 
most  powerful  when  war  comes.  There  can  be  no  better  prepara- 
tion for  such  wars  as  are  likely  to  visit  us,  than  a  sound  education. 
It  was  more  by  this  that  England  and  France  conquered  in  the 
Crimea; — it  was  more  by  this  that  the  Prussians  conquered  in  the 
late  war,  than  by  the  mere  force  of  arms.  It  was  by  this  that  the 
United  States  Government  came  out  triumphant  from  the  late  con- 
flict, rather  than  by  military  force.  It  was  our  duty  to  our  black- 
faced  fellow  citizen  that  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  one  of  our  school-reading  books  should 
be  devoted  to  the  idea  of  inculcating  one's  duty  towards  his  fellow 
man  in  civilized  society.  There  is  a  law,  the  result  of  human  experi- 
ence, which  governs  one's  relations  to  such  society,  as  there  is  an  in- 
ternational law  which  governs  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  As  one  of 
the  very  first  steps  that  China  and  Japan  must  take  on  entering  into 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is  to  learn  the  code  of  international 
law;  so  the  first  intellectual  step  taken  by  the  Christian  child  should 
be  to  learn  the  rules  that  prevail  in  Christian  society.  But  is  there 
any  attention  p»id  to  this  subject  in  our  Primary  schools,  as  now 
managed?  No;  not  unless  by  accident.  ThevB  is  no  systematic  in' 
struction  for  our  schools  on  n  subject  of  so  much  importance. 

In  looking  back  along  the  line  of  our  leading  men  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  we  shall  find  that  Lincoln,  however  excellent  his  heiid  and 
heart,  had  no  manners;  Jackson  taught  the  brutalmle  of  piratic  war- 
fare, that  ^^  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils^*;  Jefieraon  taught  men 
the  piggish  rule  ^*  to  know  their  rights  (that  is  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests),'and  knowing,  dare  to  maintain,''  which  has  brought  ff  great 
deal  of  mischief  iipon  the  world;  Franklin  taught  boys  to  be  sharp 
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£t  thrift  and  money  making;  and  it  was  Washinsrton  alone  who  has 
ever  given  any  evidence  of  havinfi:  carefully  regulated  his  conduct 
in  early  life  by  the  rules  of  behavior  observed  in  respectable  society. 
T.ie  example  of  which  of  these  statesmen  ought  we  to  follow? 
Would  it  be  wrong  to  teach  our  children  what  Washington  himself 
observed  when  a  child?  Is  it  uol  probable  that  the  code  of  rules  on 
good  behavior  which  he  followed  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
training  of  American  youth  at  the  present  day? 

It  is  for  American  educators,  not  for  American  politicians,  to  decide 
this  question,  it  an  improvement  in  American  manners  is  desired. — 
J.  W.  Plielps  in  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 

METRIC  SYSTEM— CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SENSES. 

Year  by  year,  with  an  imperceptible  pro^jress,  the  metric  system 
grows  in  favor;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  facilities  for  easy  com- 
putation will  sooner  or  later  cause  it  to  supersede  the  arbitrary  and 
cu  nbersotne  tables  now  in  use,  which  custom  and  familiarity  alone 
have  rendered  tolerable.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  it  is  necessary  that  equivalents  shall  be  found  and 
comprehended.  A  meter  means  nothing  to  us,  for  example,  until  we 
know  that  it  is  just  about  three  inches  longer  than  a  yard,  and  that 
in  guessing  at  distance  we  arc  as  apt  to  hit  meters  us  yards.  Deca- 
meter is  a  meaningless  word  until  we  measure  :t  off  on  some  surface 
and  find  it  within  a  mere  trifle  of  four  inches.  Centimeter  likewise 
takes  life  and  form  when  it  becomes  the  practical  equivalent  of  a  half 
inch. 

These  are  not  literally  accurate,  of  course;  but  they  are  nearer  so 
than  our  average  estimate.  Pew  people  except  those  whose  daily 
work  lies  among  measures  can  guess  within  three  inches  of  a  yard, 
or  four  inches  within  the  tenth  of  an  inch;  and  they  will  be  far  more 
likely  to  hit  the  centimeter  than  the  half  inch  in  guessing  at  the 
latter. 

Take  now  the  table  of  bulk,  solid  or  liquid.  The  liter,  which  is 
the  unit,  is  a  cubic  decameter,  or  cube  measuring  about  four  inches 
each  ^ay<,  or  of  nearly  sixty^four  cubic  inches  in  volume.  But  this 
is  nearly  exactly  our  dry  measure  quart,  and  a  trifle  more  than  our 
liquid  quart.    For  practical  purposes,  then,  a  liter  is  a  quart.    Now 
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there  are  eight  gills  in  a  quart,  and  ten  deciliters  in  a  liter;  eoniie- 
quently  a  decaliter  would  be,  approximately,  scant  measure  for  a  gili 

So  you  can  go  on  teaching  by  the  measurements  in  common  use 
the  other  measurements  which  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  take 
their  place.  Drill  your  arithmetic  classes  in  guessing  measurements 
first  under  the  present  system  then  under  the  metric.  How  many 
centimeters  long  is  your  penholder?  How  many  meters  along  the 
edge  of  the  wall?  How  many  decameters  wide  is  the  doorway?  Yon 
can  vary  the  questions  indefinitely  and  in  the  end  turn  out  a  class  to 
whom  it  is  all  one  whether  you  say  meters  or  yai-ds,  liters  or  quarts. 

In  truth  this  practical  familiarity  with  measures  and  bulks  and 
heights,  which  is  of  the  utmost  practical  value  in  daily  business  life, 
is  almost  entirely  omitted  irom  early  teachings,  and  comes  to  most 
men  only  as  the  need  calls  it  forth.  Why  should  not  boys  and  girls 
be  taught  by  practice  to  estimate  distance  and  bulk  by  the  e3'e  with 
approximate  accuracy;  and  weight  by  the  hand?  How  many  of  your 
scholars  who  have  never  heard  the  figures  given  can  tell  whether  the 
desk  top  is  thn-efeet  long  or  four;  whether  it  stands  eighteen  inches 
high  or  twice  that?  How  many  can  guess  the  number  of  rods  the 
road  is  wide;  the  number  of  acres  in  the  next  field;  the  height  of 
yonder  tree?  How  many  can  tell  how  much  water  the  drinking  pail 
will  hold  in  gallons  or  cubic  inches;  or  tell  how  many  times  a  cord  of 
wood  will  closely  pack  the  wood-box?  Start  them  at  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, find  them  a  foot-rule  and  a  quart  measure  to  verify  their  guesses, 
and  a  hint  from  you  now  and  then  will  be  all  they  will  need.  Their 
arithmetic  will  mean  something  to  them  then  and  you  will  find  it  as 
absurd  to  them  as  to  you  when  some  blunderhead  forgets  whether 
forty  rods  make  a  furlong  or  fort}'  furlongs  a  rod.  There  is  far  too 
much  head  knowledge  taught  even  yet  and  far  to  little  sense  knowl- 
edge— too  much  memory  and  not  enough  seeing,  hearing,  feeling, 
recognizing. 

Most  parents,  and  many  teachers  would  resent  the  imputation  that 
the  children  with  them,  with  no  blemish  of  body,  could  only  half  see, 
•or  hear;  and  yet  such  is  commonly  the  case.  It  js  supposable  that  any 
one  who  can  read  knows  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  sight,  but 
there  is  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  can  find  at  the  first  trial 
more  than  half  the  wrong  letters  in  a  printer^s  proof  of  nmly  set 
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type,  to  say  nothing  of  other  errors.  There  is  not  one  in  fifty  who 
can  read  aloud  a  page  from  any  book  without  leaving  out  words  print- 
ed there  or  putting  in  words  which  are  not  there.  If  you  doubt  this, 
try  it  in  your  reading  class,  giving  each  a  chance  in  turn  to  read  un- 
til some  other  one  of  the  class  detects  a  mistake  or  a  balk.  We  have 
•known  a  class  of  what  were  called  good  readers  practice  for  months  be- 
fore they  could  read  a  page  apiece  on  this  plan. 

And  this  is  not  wasted  time,  teaching  this  accuracy  of  eye.  Don't 
they  come  to  you  to  show  them  how  to  work  out  some  example,  and 
after  you  have  read  it  over  to  them  say:  '^Oh!  I  thought  that  was 
.five-eighths  instead  of  three-eighths,'^  and  go  off  and  work  it  out 
easily?  Don't  they  mistake  one  thing  for  .another  on  your  nervous 
days  until  their  "carelessness"  drives  you  to  the  verge  of  distraction? 
It  is  not  carelessness,  but  lack  of  eyesight.  When  you  tell  them  one 
thing  and  they  hear  something  else  and  learn  a  wrong  lesson  it  is  tor 
lack  of  life  in  the  ear.  We  have  known  a  large  ofiSce  where  many 
hands  were  employed,  so  well  drilled  in  hearing  that  when  work  was 
busiest  a  word  from  the  proprietor  in  less  than  an  ordinary  tone 
would  bring  the  desired  clerk  to  his  desk.  There  was  no  burden  on 
the  mind,  no  straining  or  distraction  of  attention.  Hearing  was  habi- 
tual, and  what  was  said  was  heard  by  all.  Now  how  is  it  in  your 
school  room?  Can  you  say  ''John"  in  a  moderate  tone,  and  bring  that 
boy  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  to  your  side  at  once?  Or  do  you  have 
to  speak  about  three  i;imes  in  a  crescendo,  and  have  him  look  up, 
scared,  at  the  third,  and  answer  wildly  "Hob?" 

No  man  or  woman  can  be  thoroughly'  alive  whose  senses  are  dull. 
They  must  be  quick  to  take  in  what  belongs  to  their  sphere,  and  ac- 
curate to  leave  a  true  impression  of  it  on  the  brain.  Think  about  it. 
—Exchange. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

[The  following  is  from  the  unpublished  special  report  of  Superin- 
tendent MacDonald,  of  Chippewa  County,  which  was  received  too 
late^  for  insertion  in  the  State  Superintendent's  annual  report,  but 
contains  matters  of  interest. — Eds.J 

There  are  in  this  county  ten  townships,  four  of  which  have  adopted 
the  township  system;  some  of  them  four  years  aga  •  Eighty  schools 
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are  now  in  operation,  40  under  the  new  system  and  40  under  the  old 
district  government.  That  portion  of  the  people  of  the  county  who 
conduct  their  schools  upon  the  township  plan  are  well  satisfied  iritk 
them.  On  comparison  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  schools  excel 
all  others.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  It  can  be  shown  that  under  this 
system,  better  school  liouses  are  erected,  that  they  are  better  provided 
with  all  the  indispensable  requirements  of  common  schools,  and  that 
in  general  better  teachers  are  engaged,  uniform  text-books  and  writ- 
ing material  are  provided  for  their  scholars,  and  the  right  is  granted 
to  every  parent  to  select  the  most  suitable  school  for  his  children. 
These  advantages  are  of  no  ordinary  kind;  they  are  aids  to  progress, 
and  the  system  under  v^hich  they  are  found  cannot  but  commend 
itself  to  every  one. 

After  the  system  had  been  in  operation  for  one  year  an  objection 
was  raised  against  its  continuance,  on  the  ground  that  it  conferred 
too  much  patronage  on  the  executive  committee.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands  gives  to  thre^  individuals  the  sole  power  of  engaging  teachers, 
fixing  their  salaries  and  often  appointing  them  to  such  schools  as 
they  might  deem  proper.  When  the  schools  in  a  township  are  no- 
merous  this  patronage  is  considerable,  and  liable  to  be  abused.  On  theae 
grounds,  murmurs  against  the  system  became  general,  and  had  a 
''compromise  not  been  effected,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
discontinued.  By  a  vote  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted  that  sub-district  clerks  should  have,  not  a  suggestive 
power  of  recommendation,  but  the  authority  to  engage  their  own  teach- 
ers, and  pay  them  such  wages  as  they  and  the  teachers  might  agree 
on;  still  the  contract  would  be  void  unless  it  received  the  signature 
of  the  president  and  secretary.  This  slight  deviation  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  which  I  rather  view  as  an  amendment,  works  well 
and  has  silenced  all  objections  to  the  system. 

IK8TITUTB. 

I  held  an  Institute  in  the  month  of  September  which  continued 
for  one  week,  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer  with  his  usual  ability, 
assisted  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  L.  Tillson,  principal  of  one  of 
the  city  schools,  and  his  accomplished  lady.  Sixty-eight  teachers 
attended — a  large  proportion,  it  must  be  conceded,  of  all  the  teachers 
required  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  when  it  is  known  that<80  per- 
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8ona  will  fill  every  vacancy.  The  work  done  was  thoroughlv  practi- 
cal, as  those  who  attended  manifested  by  their  outspoken  expressions 
of  approbation. 

PROGRESS. 

In  summing  up  this  hastily  written  report,  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  this  county  are  at 
present  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Our  people  are  taking  a  just 
pride  iu  them.  They  contribute  freely  and  liberally  to  their  support, 
and,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  believe  that  our  progress 
in  educaiional  matters  willbear  a  (air  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  The  following  will  illustrate  what  I  have  just 
stated  more  forcibly  than  words.  It  is  a  comparison  of  the  condition 
of  our  schools  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  the  day  on  which  I  first 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  oSSce,  with  their  condition  on  the 
31st  December,  1876,  a  period  of  seven  years. 


January  1,  1870. 


December  31,  1876. 


Number  of  Rchools  m  the  county 

Niimbor  of  children  in  the  cli^trict 

Number  of  children  attending  school.. . . 

Canh  yalne  of  schooI-hcrtiKes 

Cash  paid  for  apparatus 


37 

2,940 

1,984 

$16,975 


80 

4,080 

3,123 

$29,425 

$2,077 
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[We  find  the  following  under  the  above  title  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  for  May.  As  coming  from  the  pen  of  Superinten- 
dent Wickersham,  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Wisconsin  educators. — 
Eds.] 

We  stated  in  our  last  number  that  book  bills,  similar  in  their  pro- 
visions to  the  one  defeated  three  years  a^o  in  our  Legislature,  had 
made  their  appearance  the  past  winter  in  the  Legislatures  of  several 
states  m  the  east  and  west.  In  none  of  them  were  they  successful, 
so  far  as  we  have  information,  except  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  battle  w&s  well  fought,  and  the  school 
men  won  a  triumphant  victory. 

The  J^)CiBNAL  OF  Education,  in  that  state,  under  the  head  of  ''A 
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Fortunate  Escape,^^  publishes  the  following  earnest  paragraphs  con- 
cerning the  danger  and  escape  from  it: 
[The  editorial  in  our  March  issue  was  here  reprinted  in  full. — Eds.  j 
The  above  is  the  text-book  battle  of  1873,  in  this  state,  fought  over 
again  on  other  ground.  The  same  bad  influences  were  used  here  as 
there  to  pass  the  bill,  and  its  defeat  was  brought  about  in  both  places 
by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  true  friends  of  the  public  school 
system.  We  congratulate  the  school  men  of  Wisconsin  on  their  vic- 
tory. They  can  well  afford  to  bear  the  abuse  of  those  who,  no  doubt> 
were  to  share  in  th*%  proceeds  of  the  job. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  "  newspapers  of  the  capital" 
were  the  prime  movers  in  the  affair.  Back  of  them  there  will  be 
found,  when  a  full  investigation  shall  take  place,  the  same  unseen 
hand  that  worked  the  wires  and  furnished  the  money  in  this  and 
other  states.  Evidently  there  is  a  secret,  concerted  movement  in  the 
matter.  Who  will  expose  it?  Is  there  no  one  who  can  let  light 
shine  upon  the  plot?  Let  us  see  the  hand  that  is  thus  attempting 
to  debauch  the  school  system  of  the  country  by  wholesale,  that  it 
may  be  palsied  by  exposure! 

TEACHERS  VS.  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  nomadic  habits  of  oar  people  are  by  no  means  the  chief  source 
of  difficulty  connected  with  the  text-book  business  as  at  present  exist- 
ing. Investigation  will  show  that  the  teacher  is  at*the  bottom  of  the 
difficulty,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  How?  John  Smith  is  engaged 
to  teach  school  in  a  certain  district.  As  a  student,  he  has  used  Rob- 
inson^s  Arithmetic;  he  knows  of  no  other;  he  has  managed  to  per- 
form every  problem  in  Robinson;  and  Robinson  is  his  gospel.  But 
he  finds  that  Davies  is  used  in  the  school  he  is  about  to  teach.  He 
knows  nothing  of  Davies.  Upon  examining,  he  finds  in  Davies  prob- 
lems he  can't  solve,  because  he  has  never  mastered  the  principles  of 
arithmetic,  and  to  him  the  study  of  Arithmetic  is  simply  a  ^^  doing 
of  sums."  What  is  to  be  done?  Realizing  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles  and  being  too  indolent  to  master  such  prin- 
ciples, he  sees  breakers  ahead,  and  his  only  safe  course  is  the  substi- 
tution of  Robinson  for  Davies.  The  patrons  of  the  school  grumble, 
indulge  in  expressions  more  forcible  than  polite,  and — buy  the  books. 
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Jobn  Smith  triumphs;  he  has  another  lease  of  indolent  life;  he  fin* 
ishes  his  term,  and,  being  fully  convinced  that  he  has  showered  blesa- 
ings  upon  one  district,  he  wends  his  way  to  another  to  do  likewise. 
Selfishness,  you  see,  is  not  one  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  his 
composition. 

What  is  true  in  arithmetic,  is  true  in  every  other  branch  of  study 
pursued  in  our  common  schools.  Teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  con- 
sider their  attainments  sufficient  for  the  business  of  teaching,  when 
thej"  have  ciphered  as  far  as  percentage;  have  committed  a  tew  iso- 
lated facts  in  history;  have  memorized  a  few  rules  in  Grammar  can 
describe  some  obscure  river  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa;  and  can 
stammer  through  a  sentence  in  the  third  reader  without  making 
more  than  a  dozen  blunders. 

And  the  dear  people?  Ihey  say — not  in  word,  but  in  deed— Yea 
and  Amen ! — Frof,  Earthman  in  River  Falls  Journal. 


Prof.  Anderson,  of  the  State  University,  recently  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  Madison  paper: 

Editor  Democrat:— In  his  urreat  work,  "The  Cosmos,"  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  makes  the  following  interesting  mention. of  tlie  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  Norsemen.  The  notice  can  be  found  in 
Vol.  II.,  page  269: 

"  We  are  here  on  historical  ground.  By  the  critical  and  highly 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  Prof.  Rdfn  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries  in  Copenhigen,  the  SagAS  and  documents  in  regard  to 
the  expedition  of  the  Norsemen  to  Netherlands  (New  Foundland),  to 
Markland  (the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Nova  Scotia), 
and  to  Vinland  (Massachusetts)  have  been  published  and  satisfactorily 
commented  upon. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  northern  part  of  America  by  the  Norsemen 

can  not  be  disputed.    The  length  of  the  voyage,  the  direction  in  which 

they  sailed,  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting  are  accurately* 

given.  While  the  califafe  at  Bagdad  was  still  flourishing  under  the 
Abassides,  and  while  the  rule  of  the  Saminides,  so  favorable  to  poetry, 
still  flourished  in  Persia,  Amei^ica  was  discovered^  about  the  year  LOUO^ 
by  Leif,  son  of  Erik,  the  Red,  (Leif  Erikson,)  at  about  41^  degrees 
north  latitude." 

Hoping  you  will  find  place  for  this  communication  in  your  columns,* 
I  remain^  Xours,  4c.,  •    R.  B.  Anderson. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

SPECIAL  liBBTINGS. 

Q.  Is  a  special  meeting  legal,  if  called  at  8  instead  of  7  oVlock? 

A.  The  law  says  7  o'clock  for  the  annual  meeting  because  that  is 
to  be  held  although  no  notice  be  given.  If  no  hour  is  named  for  an 
ordinary  special  meeting  it  would  naturally  assemble  at  7.  It  is  bel- 
ter to  name  a  specific  hour,  in  the  call,  and  it  would  not  be  illegal,  if 
called  at  8.  Where  a  tax  is  to  be  voted,  the  time  as  well  as  place  must 
be  named. 

Q.  Can  those  signing  the  call  for  a  special  meeting  name  an  hour 
for  it? 

A.  It  is  not  improper  for  them  to  do  so,  but  the  clerk,  in  giving 
the  notices,  may  see  fit  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the  hour,  consider- 
ing the  convenience  of  the  whole  district  rather  than  the  wishes  of 
those  who  call  the  meeting. 

DOUBLE  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Q.  Can  a  school-house  be  built  with  two  rooms,  one  for  the  public 
school  and  one  for  a  private  or  parochial  school? 

A.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  have  any  such  arrangement.  If  a  dis- 
trict is  quite  poor  and  considerable  expense  may  be  saved,  it  may  be 
deemed  lawful;  but  the  district  must  have  nothing  to  do,  as  a  district, 
wich  the  building  of  the  other  part.  It  must  have  a  separate  title  to 
its  own  site,  make  a  separate  contract,  for  its  own  house,  and  have  an 
entrance  to  it  entirely  distinct,  and  no  communication  should  exist 
between  the  two  houses.  The  lots  should  also  be  parted  by  a  fence. 
But  after  all,  the  objections  real  and  possible  to  the  combination, 
outweisrh  any  probable  saving  of  expense  by  building  two  houses  on 
one  foundation,  under  one  roof. 

SHARE  OF  SPOILS. 

Q.  The  district  from  which  our  district  has  been  set  off  has  received 
very  large  amounts  of  taxes,  in  past  years;  are  we  not  entitled  to  a 
share  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  now  in  process  of 
collection? 

A.  T6u  are  entitled  to  your  share  of  the  value  of  all  property  of» 
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hand  at  the  time  of  division,  includinc:  taxes  or  other  moneys  due. 
If  *Marge  amounts'^  of  taxes  received  in  the  past  means  unjust 
amounts  collected  off  of  lands  of  non-residents,  then  it  is  likely  they 
have  been  disposed  of  unjustly,  and  that  there  is  no  accumulated  fund 
in  which  yon  can  share  even  if  it  were  lawful. 

POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board  exclude  a  pupil  from  school  on  account  of 
having  epileptic  fits,  if  bis  presence  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the 
sch'ool? 

A.  Such  a  pupil  ought  not  to  be  excluded  if  but  rarely  attacked 
any  more  than  a  pupil  sometimes  subject  to  fainting.  If  the  attacks 
are  quite  frequent,  and  really  appear  to  be  a  source  of  serious  disturb- 
ance and  injury  to  the  school,  exclusion  would  be  justifiable,  and 
perhaps  best  for  the  pupil.  The  advice  of  a  good  physician  would 
be  proper. 

Q.  Has  a  school-board  power  to  set  out  shade-trees  and  present  a 
bill  of  expenses  for  allowance? 

A.  This  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  their  powers.  The 
tree8  may  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental;  but  can  hardly  be 
ranked  among  the  ^^  necessary  appendages."  (Sec.  49.)  Gall  a  meet- 
ing, talk  up  the  subject;  organize  a  ^^  bee;''  that  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  plan  to  get  the  trees.    All  would  then  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

Q.  Can  the  board  close  the  school,  from  time  to  time,  on  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  certain  "holy  days?" 

A.  There  is  no  authority  for  closing  the  school  except  on  the  legal 
holidays,  which  are  named  in  the  4th  section  of  the  comments  on 
Section  44  of  the  School  Code.  Both  teacher  and  tax-payers  may  have 
just  ground  for  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  board  make  ^^  Decoration  Day  "  a  holiday 
and  close  the  school? 

A.  A  School-board  cannot  make  a  legal  holiday.  That  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  legislature.  If  school  is  closed  on  the  day  mentioned  a 
day  is  lost. 

PREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  If  a  town  is  under  the  town  system  and  has  a  free  high-school, 
will  the' town  board  of  directors  be  the  high-school  board? 
A.  T|iattis  the  reasonable  conclusion.    The  law  seems  to  overlook 
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the  case  of  such  towns.  One  principal  adrantage  of  the  town  sys- 
tem is  that  it  opens  the  way  readily  for  a  central  school  of  a  higher 
grade. 

Q.  If  a  free  hi^h-school  term  lacks  say  two  or  three  days  of  13 
we«*ks  can  money  be  drawn  ? 

A.  When  the  law  says  13  weeks  it  does  not  mean  12  weeks  and  3 
days.  The  full  minimum  term  must  be  reported,  and  that  is  little 
enough. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  Chap.  172,  laws  of  1877  to  render  a  dealer 
who  sells  school  books  and  stationery  ineligible  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board? 

A.  His  being  a  bookseller  does  not  render  him  ineligible;  but  if  he 
accepts  the  q/yice^  it  is  probable  that  he  is  thenceforth  precluded  from 
dealing  in  school  books  and  stationery.  A  school  ofiScer  must  not 
^^act  in  any  manner^  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  agent  or  solicitor 
for  the  sale  of  stationery  or  of  any  school  book  or  books." 

Q.  During  this  winter,  the  hooks  for  hanging  wraps  on  and  the 
lead  inkwells  were  reduced  to  almost  a  nonentity.  The  district  esti- 
mates the  damage  at  950.  Can  they  collect  it  froni  the  teacher? 
Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  damage  was  done  during  his  absence 
from  school. 

A.  The  degree  of  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  would  depend 
partly  on  the  stringency  of  the  contract,  and  partly  on  the  facts 
proved  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  property.  Of  course  he  would 
not  be  liable  for  damage  done  in  his  rightful  absence,  he  having  done 
his  duty  when  present.  He  would  be  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences  of  any  gross  neglect. 

Q.  is  the  refusal  of  a  teacher  to  pay  his  just  debts  a  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  him  a  certificate? 

A.  It  is.  The  refusal,  if  payment  is  in  his  power,  is  dishonesty; 
dishonesty  is  immorality  and  debars  from  a  certificate.  Of  course 
there  should  be  good  evidence  of  the  dishonesty. 

Q.  Can  a  county  board  oblige  a  county  superintendent  to  take 
orders  which  are  at  a  discount  ? 

A.  The  salary  is  to  be  p«id  in  lawful  currency.  Municipal  orders 
hawked  about  are  not  such.  The  superintendent  is  entitled  to  his 
full  lawful  salary.  If  there  are  no  funds  in  the  treasury  he  may  of 
course  have  to  wait,  and  may  in  that  case  prefer  to  take  orders  which 
are  at  a  discount. 
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Correspondence. 


Editors  Journal:— -A  clara  in  Botanj  in  the  Sheboygan  High  School  have  pumied 
the  Btudj  fur  ten  and  one-half  week^^,  MiVr  Nelly  C.  JoneR,  teacher.  The  clara  num- 
ben  18  and  the  arerage  age  ir  14  years.  The  average  number  of  flowers  analysed  by 
eftch  member  of  the  class  to  date,  in  171,  the  greatest  number  analyzed  by  any  member 
of  the  class,  245,  the  smallest  number,  109.  Five  members  of  the  class  have  analysed 
200  or  more  specimens  each,  and  eleven  members  have  analyzed  over  150  specimens 
each.    Specimens  of  all  flowers  analyzed  are  preserved  in  herbariums  by  each  pupil. 

Cbniiidering  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  time  the  class  have  been  pursuing  the  study, 
and  the  fact  that  the  work  m  Botany  has  not  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  work  in 
•Cher  studies  pursued  by  the  class,  I  think  the  work  reflects  great  credit  upon  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  L.  Dow  Harvey. 

A  correspondent  who  Pigns  himself  A.  S.,  sends  answers  to  the  grammatical  ques- 
tiorat  discussed  last  month,  also  a  demonstration  of  the  geometrical  proposition,  and 
says  it  is  among  (he  problems  in  Loomis'  Geometry.  We  have  not  room  for  another 
demonstration  besides  the  one  alreiidy  given.    He  submits  also  the  following: 

I  formerly  used  class  boobi,  poi-ket  size,  publinhedby  Smith,  or  Smith  «&  Co.,  Detroit. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  name  of  the  firm  any  more.  Ctm  you  or  Kome  reader  of  the 
Journal  give  the  address  of  a  firm  of  a  similar  name  at  Detroit  that  publishes  class 
books?  By  doing  so,  you  would  oblige  me.  A.  S. 

The  prpsent  system  under  which  the  election  of  members  of  the  school  boards  is 
held  in  July  is  inconvenient,  for  teachers  wish  to  know  at  the  close  of  Rchool  whether 
they  may  retain  their  posidons  or  not;  but  the  change  of  members  of  the  board  makes 
that  uncertain.  A.  S. 

I  make  free  here  in  giving  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  women  to  sch<x)l 
offices.  I  thitik  puch  a  meahure  may  deter  some  men  from  the  prufesaion  of  teaching, 
^ot  all  men  are  willing  to  pubmit  to  the  direction  of  women.  A.  S. 

In  the  dcmonplration  by  Prcf.  Bo<kwood  lapt  month,  a  change  was  made,  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  form  of  certain  expressions,  and  the  parentheses  were  placed  wrong: 

{ma%  {mb')  and  {mc%  should  have  leen  {maY^  (mif  and,(mc)^ 
We  have  received  a  fine  demonPtration  of  the  problem  from  W.  J.  Brier,  Plymouth, 

for  which  we  regret  we  have  not  space. 
In  the  grammatical  answer  by  £.  T.  Fitch,  a  period  should  have  been  placed  after 

"  May  number,'"'  p.  273,''  and  a  comma  only  after  **ca8e,"  in  the  ntxt  line. 

The  article  by  Prof  Earthman,  in  the  last  number  on  "Recitation  in  History," 
should  have  been  credited  to  the  River  Falls  Joumaf.  having  been  written  fur  the  Edu- 
cational Column  of  that  paper,  by  riquebt  of  Supt.  Baker. 
3— Vol.  VII  No.  7. 
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EDITORIAL. 


NOTICE. 

Tho  State  Supdrintendent  U  Me  to  assist  school  boardg  in  Recuring  some  excellent 
teachers  for  the  coming  year.  Applications  from  officers  will  receive  attention,  and  an 
eff»)rt  will  be  made  to  help  get  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.'' 


THE  GREEN  BAY  MEETING. 

A  note  ju.'^t  received  from  President  Park  informs  us  that  the  prospects  for  the  Green 
Bay  meeting  of  the  Association,  July  ITth,  19th,  are  excellent.  There  will  be  a  laiige 
attendance.  Green  Bay  is  an  historic  town.  The  hotels  are  superior.  The  air  and 
temperature  can  not  fail  to  be  invigorating,  being  largely  influenced  by  the  bay  and 
lake.  The  programme  of  proceedings  is  promising.  Let  everbody  go  and  set  a  fresh 
increment  of  health  and  inspiration. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

The  report  on  "  A  State  System  of  Education,"  presented  by  a  committee  at  th*^  last 
meeting  of  the  Stale  Association,  and  adopted  and  approved  by  the  same,  lias  me  t 
the  very  general  approval,  not  only  of  educational  men,  but  also  of  other  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  citizens  to  whose  attention  it  has  been  brought.  The  Press  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  it  commented  at  all  upon  the  report,  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  praise. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  and  growing  conviction  that  there  is  need  no  le^  of  educa- 
tional service  refonn,  than  of  civil,  or  mere  governmental  service  reform.  If  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  demand  that  ordinary  business  principles  shall  govern  the  ap- 
pointment and  the  offirial  tenure  of  those  who  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the 
government,  still  more  do  those  interests  demand  that  such  principles  shall  govern  in 
the  far  costlier,  and,  in  a  good  sense,  far  more  important  work  of  popular  edunatioo. 
More  important,  we  say,  because  without  the  general  enlightenment  that  comes  from 
substatitiallv  universal  education  not  only  is  economical  and  efficient  popular  govern- 
ment impossible,   but  popular  government  itself,  in  any  endurable  form,  is  impossible. 

That  a  reform  in  the  educational  service  is  demanding  serious  attention  in  many 
northern  states,  and  is  a  reform  called  for  by  the  inadequate  results  from  present 
enormous  outlays  of  money,  has  been  made,  we  think,  clearly  apparent  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  and  in  the  recent  annual  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

But  the  evidences  are  accumulating.  The  opportunity  enjoyed  and  improved  by 
thoughtful  men  last  year  to  become  acquainted  with  educational  systems  and  resnlta 
in  other  states  and  countries  has  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  the  imperfections  in 
their  own  home  systems.  It  is  not  now  merely  Francis  Adams,  of  England,  or  M. 
Buisson,  of  France,  who  is  criticising  the  defects  in  American  educational  policies.    It 
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18  DO  longer  only  a  Bingle  western  Buperintendent  lifting  hiB  Vfice  in  honest  admiration 
of  the  Ontario  syBtem,  the  thirty  yeiini'  work  rf  one  gifted  man.  Now  every  Ameri- 
can superintendent,  who  has  been  in  office  long  enough  to  underptand  his  field  of  labor, 
who  had  eyes  keen  and  honest  enough  to  observe  superior  excellence  in  forei>(n  woik, 
and  has  courage  strong  enough  to  utter  his  real  convictions, — every  such  man  is  now 
admitting  our  defects  and  calling  for  the  reform  that  shall  remove  them. 

We  propose,  in  future  numbers  of  the  Jouunal,  to  print  extracts  from  some  recent 
"confessions''  of  our  best  educational  men.  The  last  that  has  come  under  our  observa- 
tion is  from  the  pen  of  Prof  S.  H,  White,  of  Illinois,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  of  that  State  at  the  Centennial,  and  whose  opportunities  and  capacity 
forjudging  wisely  were  scarcely  second  to  those  of  Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Penn>»yl- 
vania,  whose  testimony  is  already  before  the  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Inst 
State  report. 

Meantime,  when  Wisconsin  educators  arc  harmoniously  working  for  tlie  reforms  that 
shall  i>ut  us  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  states  and  countries,  when  they  see  the 
divorce  of  education  and  politicH  a  (glorious  possibility  in  the  near  future,  when  they 
have  just  won  a  signal  victory  over  a  selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  semi-political  conspiracy, 
and  when  a  reformed  civil  service  in  the  nation  becomes  to  them  an  example  and  an 
inspiration;  then  what  do  they  think  of  a  political  ^'regency,''  a  "  boasism" — untimely 
relic  of  daiker  days — virtually  declaring,  with  wonted  impudence,  that  they  shall  have 
no  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  chief  educational  officer  by  either  political  party, 
and  that  not  even  an  educational  man  can  or  should  receive  such  nomination?  What 
do  they  say  to  this  attempted  polhical  outlawry^  by  a  few  disappomted  conspirators,  of 
every  educational  man  that  dared  express  an  opinion  against  their  own  selfish,  frustrat- 
ed schema? 

There  is  but  one  answer.  Let  thi.-^  second  conspiracy  succeed,  against  the  wishes  of 
every  honest  educational  man  in  the  State,  and  of  nineteen-twentieth s  of  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  the  teachers  may  next  time  make  their  own  nomination,  to  be  over- 
whelmingly ratified  by  the  people.  Thus,  was  Nekton  BiUeman  nominated  overtrventy 
years  ago,  and,  for  nearly  half  a  generation,  renominated  and  kept  i.i  offije  by  the  ap- 
preciative teachers  and  people  of  Illinois. 

With  such  a  result  wn»ught  out  here  the  conspirators  would  complacently  exclaim: 
"Give  Its  the  credit.  We  not  only  made  books  cheap,  but  we  divorced  education  and 
politics.*' 


THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS. 

To  look  behind  certain  facts,  apparently  without  connection,  significance,  or  interest 
in  themsclve.(«,  and  find  hidden  causes  and  relationships,  is  to  irradiate  the  field  of  study, 
add  zest  to  investigation,  and  ease  to  acquisition.  Every  branch  of  study  gives  numer- 
ous opportunities,  and  even  invitation.**,  to  trace  mi  Itiforni  results  back  to  uni-form 
causes.  Development  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  seems  to  have  been — ^and  to  be 
—nearly  everywhere  the  rule  of  creative  action. 
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Words,  no  less  than  plants,  are  a  natural  growth^  subject  to  organic  laws.  Philology, 
no  1*J8S  than  Botany  or  Greologj,  is  a  ^^  natural  science.''  The  laws  that  govern  the  de- 
Vflopment  of  language  are  more  obscure  than  thofie  governing  the  growth  of  animalt 
or  plant'4,  but  they  are  no  less  outside  of  man's  control,  no  less  purely  natural,  no  leH 
inexorable,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  no  less  discoverable. 

It  is  only  when  grammar  is  studied  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  poflRe^aes  the 
laiigest  mterest  and  yields  the  best  results.  What  are  the  antecedentrf  of  a  word! 
What  is  the  philosophy  of  a  construction?  What  light  does  one  language  throw  upon 
another?    Such  questions  are  the  perpetual  delight  of  the  true  grammarian. 

Out  upon  the  belief  that  grammar  is  ^'  dry,''  that  words  are  not  as  much  "  things'' 
of  interest  as  bugs  and  snakes,  plants  and  trees,  rock^  and  shells!  To  the  reflective 
mind  they  ought  to  be  of  far  more  interest  than  the  latter.  They  are  the  highest— tlie 
sublimated — product  of  creation,  the  inflorescence  of  humanity. 

Our  profoundcst  pity  goes  out  for  the  person  who  sees  more  interest  in  the  worm 
that  crawled  from  the  slime,  or  the  weed  upon  which  it  fed,  on  the  morning  of  creation, 
eons  before  the  earth  was  fit  for  its  master,  than  in  the  winged  Word  that  sprang  from 
that  master's  brain  as  he  finally  stood  upon  the  completed  and  glorious  earth  a  preemi- 
nent and  conquering  Intelligence,  akin  to  the  Divinity  whose  best  handiwork  he  was. 
The  worm  and  the  weed  are  but  a  worm  and  weed  still.  The  Word,  however, — what  hat 
it  not  done]  It  has  trained  and  enobled  the  race.  It  has  made  the  best  the  teachers  of 
all.  It  has  preserved  human  experience,  making  the  past  perpetually  present. 
From  it  have  come  Art,  Science,  Literature,  PhiIo:4ophy,  Religion,  yea,  Civilizatioo 
itself, — all  that  really  makes  man  much  superior  to  the  horse  or  the  ox.  Nay,  to  it 
the  worm  and  the  weed  owe  their  very  names  and  the  sciences  that  dignify  them,  and 
the  observers  that  study  them. 

Let  no  one  then  foolishly  rail  at  the  study  of  words.  W^hoso  does  rails  at  the  study 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  ^'practical"  of  scienccK,  and  a  ^^natural "  science,  too.  He 
virtually  declares  that  precision  of  thought  and  speech  is  of  little  value.  lie  casia  a 
slur  upon  literature,  and  degrades  intellectual  pleasures.  He  makes  the  worse  the 
better  reason,  and  is  really  an  enemy  to  his  kind. 

Let  all  good  men,  however,  decry  that  unprofitable  study  of  words  which  provokes 
no  reflection  and  excites  no  interest, — which  memorizes  but  does  not  comprehen^l,— 
which  kncwt  no  diflerence  between  the  wheat  and  the  chafl,  and  keeps  as  vigorously  at 
work  grinding  the  one  as  the  other.  Of  this  sort  of  work  there  has  been  and  still  is 
far  too  much.  This  has  bnaight  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  disrepute,  and 
has  made  English  Grummur  too  much  a  dead  forest  of  dry  phrases  and  ndes. 


SOME  MORE  GRAMMATICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

What  is''  What?'^ 
Last  month,  in  the  interests  of  simplicity  in  grammatical  constniction,  we  diacoursed 
briefly  on  the  little  word  "as."    Although  the  result  is  that  some  of  the  "  Doctors'' 
are  vigorously  criticising  our   well-meant  eflort,  and  a  trial  for  philological  heresy  i« 
impending,  we  quietly  present  a  new  text  and  continue  our  expositions.    ' 
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The gmroniarians  say  that  the  word  ''  what"  is  a  protean  word  capable  of  becoming 
nearly  half  a  dozen  different  parts  of  speech.  It  is  at  times  any  one  of  the  following; 
(1)  an  interrogative  pronoun;  (2)  a  compound  rebitive  pronoun;  (3)  an  adjectivei 
(4)  an  interjection;  (6)  an  adverb. 

Few  words  in  the  language  are  more  perplexing  to  the  grammatical  tyro  than  this 
slippery  monosyllable.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  single  primiuve  or  radical  meaning 
to  which  all  its  other  significations  and  uses  may  be  easily  referred?  We  think  such 
meaning  can  be  found,  and  that  with  this  clew  once  in  hand  all  difficulties  immediate- 
ly disappear — the  word  becoming  essentially  the  same  in  all  situations. 

Let  us  illustrate,  in  some  easy  sentences^  iU  various  uses,  and  try  to  ascertain  the 
radical  and  the  derived  ftieanings. 

(1).  What  have  you? 

(2).  What  bird  have  you? 

(3).  I  can  tell  you  what  you  have. 

(4).  I  can  tell  >ou  what  bird  you  have. 

(5).  I  give  you  what  I  have. 

(6).  What  (=  how  great)  folly! 

(7).  We  know  wliat  brave  hearts  they  have. 

(8).  What!  this  a  sleeve! 

(9).  He  accomplishe<l  it  what  (=  partly)  by  force  what  (=  partly)  by  stratagem. 

The  above  illustrate  substantially  all  the  various  uses  and  significations  of  ^^  what." 
Let  us  assume  that  the  internigative  was  the  primary  use  of  the  word,  and  we 
obf^erve  that  it  was  employed  in  asking  questions  respecting  thmgs  indefinite  and  un- 
known, of  which  some  knowledge  was  sought  to  be  gained.  It  may  be  used  in  refer- 
ence to  anything  but  a  person.  If  *he  reference  is  to  something  wholly  unknown,  both 
as  to  its  class  and  individuality,  '^  what"  is  employed  alom-,  as  in  the  first  example.  If 
the  inquiry  is  respecting  an  unknown  individual  object  of  a  known  class,  then  it  is  em- 
ployed with  a  noun,  as  in  ihe  second  example.  Whether  the  solitary  use  or  the  use 
with  a  noun  was  the  antecedent  one,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Both  appear  alike 
simple  and  primitive. 

In  (3)  and  (4)  *^  what  '*  loses  nearly  all  of  its  interrogative  force,  because  the  ques- 
tion becomes  indirect  and  the  proposition  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  subordinate.  In  (5) 
the  inferrogative  force  entirely  disappears.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  make 
it  clear  that  in  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  *'  what "  is  the  tame  word  at  in  (I)  and  (2).  In  (6) 
we  have  merely  a  modifiiiation  of  its  use  in  (2),  the  interrogative  transformed  into  the 
exclamatory  and  the  signification  of  *'what"  streiigthened  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  utter- 
ance. In  (7)  also  we  find  a  similar  modification  and  strengthening,  ^^  what"  modifying 
the  indivisible  ex  prest'ion  ^*  brave  hearts."  In  (8)  we  have  an  ellipsis  and  partial  trans- 
formation of  the  interrogative  into  the  exclamatory  use — **  what!"  being  equivalent  to 
^*  what  is  this!"  or  what  absurdity  is  this!"  In  (9)  the  very  peculiar  use  of  *^  what " 
(=  partly)  is  due  to  an  unusual  ellipsis,  which  in  the  example  may  be  thus  supplied: 
**He  accomplished  it  what  (part  he  was  obliged  to)  by  force,  what  (part  he  could)  by 
stretagem." 

More  briefly  the  uses  of  ^^  what"  may  be  thus  shown: 

(1).  What  (birds)  have  you? 
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(2).  I  can  tell  yoa  if  hat  (birds)  you  have. 

(3).  I  give  joii  what  (birds)  I  have, — or,  what  I  have  is  yoant. 

(4).  What  (absurdity  is  this)?  ! 

(6).  He  aooomplished  it  what  (part),  etc. 

We  are  now  prepared^  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

( 1 ),  *^  What ''  in  all  uses  is  essentially  the  same  word. 

(2).  A  common  name  ought  therefore  to  be  applied  to  it  under  all  cireionstanees . 

(3).  It  can  be  used  with  or  without  a  noun. 

(4).  No  other  name  seems  so  appropriate  as  that  of**  adjective  pronoun." 

(5).  It  is  never  a  relative  pronoun, — much  lesf*  the  **  compound/'  ^*  double  rela* 
tive,"  it  is  eo  ccmmcnly  lul  aUuidlv  calUd.  In  (3),  immediately  above,  "  what"  is 
wholly  the  object  of  "  have,"  and  the  direct  object  of  "give"  is  not  an  imaginary  port 
or  antecedent  of  "  what,"  but  the  entire  clause,"  what  I  have." 

(6).  In  (4)  **what"  should  not  be  called  simply  an  interjection,  but  an  adjective  pro- 
noun used  inter jeetively  by  ellipsis. 

(7).  So  in  (5)  it  is  again  an  adjective  pronoun  used  adverbially  by  ellipsis^  in  the 
sense  of  partly. 

(8).  In  like  manner  in  (1)  it  would  seem  better  to  call  "what"  the  adjective  pro- 
noun used  interrogatively.  This  interrogative  use  of  it  appears  now  as  accideotti  as 
the  like  use  of  a  verb,  although  it  was  probably  the  primitive  use. 


THE  CYCLOPiEDIA. 

Bteam  and  electricity  have  to  a  great  extent  annihilated  space.  We  now  accomplish 
in  an  Hour,  with  the  comfoii  of  our  own  sitting  or  drawing  rooms,  what  was  onoe  the 
tiresome  journey  of  a  day.  We  read,  as  we  sip  our  morning  coffee,  the  world's  news 
of  the  previous  day  brought  to  our  paper  during  the  night  by  lightning  currents  that 
rush  in  a  moment  under  oceans  and  across  continents,  bearing  their  bidden  messages 
from  all  countries.  What  other  m<xiem  wonder  is  to  be  compared  w^ith  theaet  We  do 
not  know,  unless  it  is  that  admirably  arranged  treasury  of  all  human  knowledge  brought 
to  our  fingers'  ends  in  the  modem  Cyclopaedia. 

Suppose  a  young  friend  asks  us  to  name  for  him  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  books 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  private  library,  would  it  be  exaggeration  to  say,  We  know  a  eoai- 
piste  librai7  containing  treatises  on  eveiy  branch  of  knowledge,  admirably  written,  ex- 
cellently illustrated,  and  substantially  and  neatly  bound,  all  to  be  had  for  your  hun- 
dred dollars?  It  is  no  exaggeration.  Such  a  library  is  literally  to  be  found  in  a  great 
modem  Cyclopaedia. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  suggested  a."  we  examine  the  published  volumes  of  the  new 
(ninth)  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete 
Cyclopaedia  in  the  English  language.  This  magnificent  work,  now  in  process  of  pub- 
lication in  England,  is  entitled  to  the  homage  of  all  intelligent  English  speaking  peo- 
ple. The  twenty-one  ponderous  and  elegantly  printed  volumes  will,  when  completed, 
traly  constitute  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  modem  world.  No  less  than  the  railway 
and  the  telegraph,  will  this  work  be  a  great  exponent  of  our  civilization. 
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It  w  in  DO  difipanigement  of  other  Cyclopaedias  that  we  thoa  refer  to  this  particular 
one.  Several  others  are  admirable  in  their  way — Appleton's,  Johnson's,  Chambers' 
etc.;  but  for  exhaustiveness  and  authoritativeness  none  other  can,  uprm  the  whole,  be 
compared  with  it.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Britannica  is  that  its  leading  snb- 
jecta  are  exhanstive  treatises,  each  equivalent  to  a  volume  in  itself.  Where  other 
Cyclopaedias  give  outlines  of  what  is  known  of  a  subject,  geographical,  educational, 
architectural,  antiquarian,  military,  artistic,  theological,  or  what  not,  the  Britannica 
gives  the  whole  with  a  fullness  and  precision  marred  by  no  restrictions  of  space. 

Add  to  this  the  txct  that  Europe  is  still  preeminent  in  the  men  and  materials  for  con- 
stiQcti^g  a  great  work  like  this,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  our  words  are 
not  extravagant,  but  those  of  soberness  and  verity. 

It  ought  to  be  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  the  scholarly  and  intelligt>nt  of  this  country 
that  simultaneously  with  the  English  edition  there  is  being  published  here  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  Britannica,  m  more  convenient  form,  in  all  refpects  as  complete,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  the  original,  while  its  cost  U  but  little  more  than  one- 
half  tu  great.  We  apprehend  that  this  fact  is  not  generally  known.  The  advertise- 
ment elsewhere  will  give  some  particulars. 

Let  us  say  that  a  good  (Cyclopaedia  ought  to  be  in  every  school,  its  value  there 
taught,  glimpses  of  the  great  fields  of  knowledge  shown  through  it,  and  youthful  hands 
taught  to  use  it  carefully  and  reverently. 

Let  us  add,  finally,  the  same  ought  to  be  in  every  family.  It  is  a  powerful  educating 
influence  with  children.  Let  the  schools  teach  them  the  art  of  reading  with  ease,  if  not 
with  grace,  apd  let  the  home  afford  abundant  and  wise- sources  of  constant  and  leisurely 
ini*truction  in  the  shape  of  books.  Thus  will  home  culture  supplement  school  culture, 
and  the  latter  not  be  given  largely  in  vain. 

With  a  love  for  reading  acquired  in  the  school,  and  books  at  home,  or  in  the  easily 
accessible  library,  to  foster  and  extend  that  love,  po-ssibly  duodecimals  in  arithmetic, 
some  of  the  capes  of  Africa,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  doubtful  sounds  of  a,  might  be 
omitted  from  the  school  curriculum  without  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  happiueas, 
or  threatening  the  stability  of  the  State. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  Domestic  Monthly.  The  July  number  of  this  popular  magazine  opess  with 
the  usual  remarkably  complete  and  comprehensive  review  of  fiEwhions,  and  in  the  lit- 
erary department  we  find  a  continuation  of  Mary  Cecil  Hay's  new  and  charming  novel, 
**  Her  Three  Lovers,'*  three  excellent  short  stories,  and  a  number  of  very  good  poems. 
In  the  Miscellany  several  very  interesting  articles  are  contained,  the  Household  De- 
partment provides  an  abundance  of  good  receipts,  hints  upon  domestic  economy,  etc. 
•nd  taken  altogether,  the  number  is  an  excellent  one.    The  Domestic  Monthly  is  pub* 
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lished  by  Blaka  &  Companj,  843  Brorvdwa/,  Neir  York,  at  $1.50  per  year.    SpecLDoen 
i^pies,  15  cenU. 

LittELL'S  LiviKQ  Aqb.  The  numben  ot  tho  Living  Age  for  tiie  week«  ending 
-June  16tii  and  23,  respectively,  contain  Wdllace*ii  ^^  Rjssia/'  £  iinbai^h  Beview;  The 
World  of  Fiction,  Church  Quarterly;  Mrs.  Luay  HatLihinson  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  Victoria  Magazine;  The  Kitchen  and  the  Cellar,  Quarterly  Review; 
The  House  of  Fortescue,  Edinburgh  Review;  Tho  "  Find  *Mn  the  Ian  1  of  Midian, 
Spectator;  The  Transvaal,  Econoroiflt;  A  Circassian  Scotchman,  Leisure  Hour;  Italian 
Servants  versus  Englirth,  Examiner;  The  Income  of  the  Established  Church,  Spectator; 
Kidnapping  a  Sloth,  Leisure  Hmr;  with  inHtallments  of  George  MacDonald'a  ''  Mar- 
%[uia  of  Lossie,''  of  ^^  Pauline,'^  a  remarkable  new  serial,  and  of  Wm.  Black's  new 
«t!Ofy,  and  select  p(»etry  and  miscellany.     July  begins  a  new  volume. 

For  fifty-two  nnmbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  8,000  pages  a 
year),  the  subitcription  price  ($8)  is  low;  while  for  10.50  the  publishers  offer  to 
send  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or  wei^klies  with  The  Living  Aire  for  a 
year,  both  post  paid.    Littell  &  Gay,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

The  July  Atlantic  may  perhaps  be  called  a  hot  weather  number.  The  firrt 
paper  is  the  b^inning  of  a  humurous  story  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  called  *^  The  Queen  of 
Sheba,''  which  introduces  characters  whose  names  the  reader  has  heard  before,  ani 
the  reviews  in  Recent  Literature  take  up  'The  American''  and  other  novels.  Betwecrn 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  number  are  a  travel  sketch  by  -  VV.  D.  Howella,  '*  At  tho 
Sign  of  the  Savage;"  a  characteristic  story,  *^ Freedom  Wheeler's  Controversy  with 
Providence,"  by  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke;  a  paper  on  wood-life,  entitled  "  Recreation 
and  Soliiude,"  by  VV.  J.  Stillmin,  and  one  of  E.lgir  Fawcett's  poem4,  **  Firefties,''  * 
subject  which  seems  to  belong  to  him.  General  Garfield  gives  a  historical  paper  en- 
titled ^^A  Century  of  Congress,"  with  practical  suggestions  drawn  from  his  own  expe- 
rience; Edward  H.  Knight  continues  his  illustrated  pipars  on  ^'Cniie  and  Curious  fo- 
ventions  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition;"  there  is  an  article  suggested  by  Paige'a  "  His- 
tory of  Cambridge',"  and  Profe.ssor  James  Russell  Lowell  has  a  sonnet,  ^^Nightwatches." 
The  Contributors  in  their  Club  disouss  The  American,  the  Old  South,  Municipal  Jan- 
keting.  Feebler,  Anastajtiu**,  new  pictures,  new  books,  and  the  unfailiqg  Boston  culture. 
The  range  of  this  unique  department  grows  wider  every  month.  BoHton:  II.  0. 
Houghto.i  &  Co.    Terms,  35  cents  a  number;  $4.00  a  year. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  June  is  replete  with  good  things,  for  instance:  Down 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Valleys  of  Peru,  illustrated  pspers;  The  Lost  Voice,  a  Love- 
Chase  and  the  Pnest's  Son,  interesting  stories;  Sleeping  Song  (paraphrased  from 
Theocritus),  Over  the  Waters  and  Protbalamion,  pleasing  poems;  The  Chinese  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Some  Tyrolean  Superstitions,  and  Curious  Couples,  miscellaneous  pieotf, 
together  with  an  installment  of  the  Marquis  of  LoFsie,  OurMonthly  Gossip  and  Liter- 
ature of  the  Day.  It  is  a  capital  number.  July  begins  Vol.  XX,  and  now  isa  goed 
time  to  subscribe.  ^4.00  a  year,  address  J  B.  Dppincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Speci- 
men number  30  cents. 
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Notes. 


We  find  an  interevtiof  aeoountin  the Algooa 
Heliublican,  of  the  fint  Meetiof  of  the  N.  W- 
Iowa  Association,  held  June  13-15,  at  Algona, 
Konutfa  Co.  Stote  SoperiDiendeot  Q.  W.  Vod 
Ooelln.  J.  C.  Gilchrist.  President  State  Normal 
fiehool,  and  other  prominent  educators  were 
present.  A.  Bmnsen,  Saperintendent  of  Kos- 
auth  Co.  was  the  prctfiding  of&cer. 

The  next  General  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  will  he  held  at 
Saratoga  S|>rings,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4th~Tth.  187T. 
The  programme  is  already  issued  and  gives 
promise  of  asession  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Among  the  papers  to  be  presented  in  the  Edu- 
eatiunal  Sections  are  the  following:  Legal  Edu- 
eation,  by  Dr.  Woolsey;  The  VentHatUm  and 
Vfanuing  qf  Sehooh^  three  papers,  by  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Dr.  F.  Winsor,  oi 
Winchester,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  Wm.  Watson,  of 
Boston;  De^k*  and  Seatt  for  SchooU,  by  A.  11. 
Kicholsi,  M.  D.,  of  Boston:  Health  and  Study* 
by  Hon.  B.  G.  !Northrop,  of  Now  Haven;  and 
The  Uatf-time  Svntem  of  JSducation,  by  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

The  New  England  Normal  Institute,  to  be 
held  from  July  25th  to  August  23J,  at  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  is  intended  to  furnidh  the 
best  facilities  for  Literary  and  Musical  Culture, 
not  only  to  teachers  of  all  bmuches  of  ihcso 
departments  who  dcire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  more  successful  prosecution  of  their  pro- 
fession, hot  also  to  pupils  in  every  stage  of 
proficiency.  This  Institute  is  designed  to  meet 
the  want  for  a  Summer  Normal  that  shall 
present  the  best  f  icilities  for  culture  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  to  tiied  aud  overworked 
teachers  opportunity  for  seaside  recrention  and 
rest.  Further  partirulars  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  £.  Tonrjee,  Music  Uall,  Boston. 


Onr  readerB  who  are  thinking  about  the  Paris 
Expoeition  will  take  note  that  partial  arrange* 
meats  have  already  been  effiected  for  a  Trans- 
Atlantio  Normal  Trip  to  be  taken  diirii.g  the 
Munmer  of  1878.  Daily  Normsl  exercises  will 
take  place  on  the  steamer  and  at  such  other 
paints  as  leisare  will  permit.  The  tour  will 
embrace  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  in- 
elnding  the  IntDroational  Exhibition  at  Paris. 
Tbe  entire  route  to  be  taken  and  the  time  to  be 
oceapied  will  be  decided  at  the  onming  session 
of  the  Normal.    The  expenses  will  be  reduced 


to>  the  lowAst  .possible  figures  and  will  proba- 
bly not  exceed  9350  for  the  entire  trip. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Paris  Exposition  may 
be  postponed  on  account  oif  the  war  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  Europe;  but  six  weeks  may 
show  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  things. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Everdell,  of  Fond  du  Lao,  has 
ready  for  publication  a  somewhat  elaborate 
work  on  English  Phonology.  From  a  hasty  ex- 
amination of  the  volume  in  manuscript,  we  are 
impressed  with  its  evidenoes  of  patient  labor 
and  good  scholarship.  Prof.  Everdell  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  treatise  on  English  Grammar, 
"  originally  written,"  as  he  says,  **  some  nino 
years  ago.  twice  re- written,  and  now  wholly 
recast."  He  thus  follows  the  Uoratian  rule, 
and  certainly  deserves  success.  Our  boht 
wishes  are  with  him. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  and  programme 
of  commencement  exercises  of  Pitfk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Th  s  is  the  school  for  colored 
students,  which  has  been  made  well  known  in 
both  hemispheres  by  the  famous  **  Jubilee 
Singers,"  through  whoso  efforts.  **  Jubilee 
Hall,"  the  chief  and  very  impo!>ing  building, 
was  erected.  The  school  appears  to  be  pros- 
perous. The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
daring  the  year  just  closed  w^s  24C,  divided 
into  College  Dop't.  (Senior^  2;  Juniors,  2; 
Sophomurc8,  4;  Freshmen,  8)  10;  College  Pre- 
paratory, 53;  Theological,  33;  Normal  Course, 
158;  Higher  Normal,  19.  With  just  what  suc- 
cess the  problem  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  Negro  is  being  solved  in  this  and  other 
like  institutions,  exclusively  devoted  to  his  ben- 
efit, we  would  greatly  like  to  know,  and  wiJh 
some  competent  and  impartial  authority 
would  announce. 

The  handsomely  printed  progra^ime  of  the 
••First  Annual  Graduating  Exercises"  of  the 
Darlington  High  School  contains  the  names  of 
seven  graduates. 

At  Beloit  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  High  School  were  held  June  22.  The 
Graduating  Class  numbered  thirteen— 5  in  the 
classical  course,  and  8  in  the  general  course. 
The  classical  course  prepares  for  coUego.  The 
school  made  an  addition  to  its  teaching  facili- 
ties in  a  large  nnd  valuable  collection  of  shells, 
C'irals,  Ac,  and  of  fossils  from  adjoining  State?. 
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The  gradaatinff  exorcises  of  Carroll  College, 
IVaukesha,  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh. 
June  29,  wero  of  a  pleasant  character,  inelud- 
ing  orations  and  essays,  and  an  address  on  Cul- 
tare,  by  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 
Diplomas,  (in  the  Preparatory  or  High  School 
coarse  as  we  eapposc)  were  awarded  to  seven 
ladies  and  the  same  number  of  gentlemen. 

Prof.  A.  F.  North,  of  Pewaukec,  has  been 
examining  the  clai>scs  of  Carroll  Cullege, 
and  publishee  iu  the  Waukcuha  fYeemati,  a 
very  complimentary  letter  embodying  the 
results  of  the  inBp«»ction.  Carroll  College  is 
undoubtedly  doing  excellent  work,— it  could 
not  be  otherwise  under  the  capable  manage* 
ment  of  Prof.  Rankin,— and  we  endorse  Mr. 
North's  wish  that  the  institution  might  bo  put 
on  an  enduring  basis  by  a  **timelyand  moderate 
endowment." 

The  exercises  of  Anniversary  Week  at  Fox 
Lake  Seminary,  were,  a  Baccalaureate  Sermon 
by  the  Principal,  Rev.  A.  0.  Wright,  subject 
The  True  Education;  an  Address  by  Juliu?  II. 
Djiwes,  Esq.,  subject,  Uobbicp;  also,  an  Addres^ 
before  iho  Christian  Association,  by  Rev.  A.  R 
Day.  of  Waukcpha.  On  Wednesday  evening- 
June  20,  came  oflf  the  Exercises  of  the  Oradu.' 
ating  Class,  and  the  Annual  Address,  by  R«v. 
Geo.  F.  Hunting,  of  Sparta,  subject,  **  Pictures 
and  Parables,  their  Place  in  the  Education  of 
Man."    The  school  is  prospering. 


The  annual  exhibit  of  the  New  Lisbon  pub- 
lic school,  which  was  held  on  Wednesday  ev<*n- 
ing,  June  27,  varied  somewhat  from  a  round 
of  merely  rhetorical  exercises  and  musi'*.  The 
olijectof  the  exhibit  was  to  show  to  the  patrons 
of  the  school  and  to  the  public  in  general,  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  so  far  as  it  could 
beifhown  in  the  manner  chosen.  They  were 
presented  samples  of  kindergarten  work  from 
the  primary  department,  drawing  and  writing 
books  from  the  various  rooms,  examination 
papers  of  graduating  classes,  and  oil  paintings 
painted  during  the  year  by  pupils  of  the  high 
school. 

We  find  in  the  Grant  Co.  Advocate  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Lancaster  High  School  of  which 
J.  G.  Davies  has  had  cbarite  the  past  year. 
Ten  meritorious  students  received  their  diplo- 
mas, and  in  the  evening  were  entertained,  to- 
gether with  the  teachers,  by  Judge  Miller. 
The  Advocate  says:  **  The  Lancaster  schools 
were  never  conducted  better  than  during  the 
year  which  closed   last  Friday.    Mr.  Davies 


and  his  whole  corps  of  asaistantt  and  subordi- 
nates have  done  more  than  well,  and  if  any  or 
all  of  them  wanted  *  anether  term '  would,  no 
doubt,  bo  cheerfully  re-employed.  School 
teachers,  like  editors,  preaehers  and  other  im- 
portant objects  of  animated  nature  arc  known 
and  judged  by  the  fruit  they  bear." 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  pros- 
perity with  the  Normal  Schools.  The  atten- 
dance of  pupils  has  been  larger  than  during  aay 
previous  year.  The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Phelps  at  Whitewater  has  been  thor- 
oughly successful.  The  graduatmg  classes  num- 
bered as  follows: 

Platteville— Two  Years'  Course 17 

do         Four  Yean;' Course 7 

Whitewater— Two  Years'  Course S 

do  Four  Years' Course 8 

Oshkosh- Two  Yean'  ConrMe 12 

At  River  Falls,  where  the  school  has  been  in 
operation  only  two  years  there  were  no  gradu- 
ates, although  several  had  completed  the 
shorter  course,  andatOahkosh  there  happened 
to  be  no  graduates  from  the  Four  year's  Courae. 

At  the  recent  close  of  the  school  year  18-^ 
pupils  graduated  from  the  Madison  High 
School,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Neaily  flil  thej^o  will  enter  the  State 
University  next  fall.  The  public  srhools  of  the 
Capital,  under  the  cfiicient  management  of 
Prof.  Shaw,  arc  in  excellent  condition.  The 
High  School  is  destined  to  become  the  chief 
preparatory  public  school  of  the  State,  in  the 
sense  that  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School  is  in 
Michigan.  It  already  gives  superior  prepara- 
tion for  all  departments  of  the  University,  and 
lacks  only  the  reputation  and  number  of 
students  which  time  and  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  preparatory  work  in  the  University  i 
wi.l  surely  bring.  ^^ 

The  twenty-fourth  .annual  Commencement  > 
of  the  State  University  occurred  June  20th. 
There  were  42  graduates  from  the  various  de-  ^ 
partmcnts,  as  follows:    Arts,    5;    Letters,  2;    i^ 
Science,  19,  Civil  Engineering,  5;  Mining  and 
Metallurg}',  1;    Law,  10.     The    exercises  of 
Commencement  Day  were  creditable.    In  the    ' 
matter  of  delivery,  particularly,  there  was  a    ] 
marked   improvement  over  preceding  years.    , 
Every  one  of  the  seven  young  Indies  was  di^ 
tinetly  heard   in  all   parts  of  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  something  almost  unprecedented. 
The   programme  indicated  that  two    young   ,' 
ladies  were  entitled   to** honors  of  the  first 
gra<le,"  in  scholarship,  in  the  College  of  Arts, 
and  one  to  **  honors  of  the  second  grade,"  in 
the  College  of  Letters.    Only  «(iie  young  man. 
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/  took  the  flrat  honora  in  the  former,  and  one 
)  tho  BAOond  honors  in  the  latter.  Thns  the 
,  ffi  Is  bad  the  lion*8  share.  The  Lewis  prise 
\  <a  gold  medal)  was  awarded  to  Charles  L. 
;  Dudley,  of  Madison,  for  general  soperiority  of 
'  his  oration— in  thouf ht,  oomposition,  and  de- 
^  li»ery. 

Keep  in  mind  the  annnal  examination  for 
State  eertifioates  at  Madison,  Aof  astTtb,  10th. 
The  examiners  are  Pre5«ident  Parker,  Prof. 
Salisbury,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter.  For  eir- 
eular  with  full  particulars,  write  to  the  State 
Saperintendent. 

Q.  What,  amid  July  lieats,  is  eooler  than  an 
ioebecK?  A.  Tho  claim  of  the  Madison  eon- 
epimtors  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  **the  people"  beeaase  they  have  already 
made  school  book^  cheaper.  Thank  the  pick- 
poeket  whose  band  you  canght  feeling  for  your 
wallet,  beoanse  he  has  tauzht  you  caationi 

Wo  aeedcot  call  attention  to  the  beautiful 
design  for  asjhool  house,  in  the  present  num- 
ber. It  will  attract  all  eyes.  We  shall  in  the 
course  of  the  year  gire  some  other  approved 
designs  and  plans.  For  the  present  one  we 
are  indebted  to  M<y.  J.  D.  Morwin,  Editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Superintendent  Guenipoy,  of  Qrant  Co.,  re- 
cently wrote  that  he  had  quite  a  siege  the  past 
spring  at  his  examinations.  He  had  471  appli- 
<»nt«— about  70  more  than  last  year— and  ex- 
pecU  300  next  fall.  Multiply  471  by  tho 
nnmber  of  branches  in  which  the  candidates 
were  examined,  and  then  oonsiiler  the  appall- 
ing labor  involved  in  carefully  reading  and 
marking  their  papersl  Only  220  out  of  the  471 
received  eertifieates.  There  are  about  380  cer- 
tifieates  in  force  in  the  county  ami  about  2S0 
teaehen  required  at  a  given  time  for  the 
schools.  As  some  teach  only  in  the  summer, 
and  others  only  in  the  winUr,and  others  again 
obtain  certificates  mainly  for  the  sake  of  thr 
honor  or  the  drill,  without  intending  to  teach 
daring  the  year;  Mr.Onernsey  has  kept  the 
lines  as  closely  drawn  as  circumstances  would 
perout.  H is  report  for  last  year  shows  that  372 
different  teachers  wore  actually  employed  in 
the  ooanty— only  8  less  than  the  present  num- 
ber of  eertifioates  in  foroe.  Prof.  R.  L.  Reed,  principal  at  Preaoott, 
For  the  work  that  Superintendent  Ouemsey  writes;  "  We  closed  up  a  very  snooessfol  year 
is  doing— deddedly  more  than  that  of  any    of  nine  months  last  week.     Missei' Watkins 
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iram.    We  don't  see  how  any  Supervisor  of  1^®!^*^^"^^'^^'' (l'<'^°^*'3^)*  Plftttevllle  will  not  be 
that  ooanty  aa  look  him  squarely  in  the  face.  '  ashamed  of  them." 


Id  the  oiganisation  of  most  universities  and 
•alleges,  the  President  is  ex-o/zSeioa  member 
of  the  governing  t>oard.  In  the  University  of 
Michigan  ho  is  not  only  a  member  but  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  In  the  Iowa  Univeniity  he 
is  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Execative 
Committee.  In  the  Univer»ity  of  Minnesota 
he  is  a  member  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 
In  the  University  of  Kansas  he  i^  a  member. 
In  the  East,  college  presidentii  are  universally 
members  of  the  Board.  In  Wiseonsio,  how- 
ever,  we  find  an  exception.  The  President  of 
our  State  University  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  An  effort  will  probably  be 
made  to  obtain  from  the  next  Legislatare  the 
correction  of  this  defect  in  our  University  or- 
ganization. A  defect  it  really  seems  to  as  to 
bo. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Senior  Class  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Win.,  June  18, 1877: 

Wheretu^  We  have  learned  with  deepest  re- 
(rrctthat  thn  connection  of  Mit-s  Lilly,  Prof. 
Culver  nnd  Mins  Dcicbman  with  the  Normal 
School  is  about  to  be  severed,  and 

WheretUt  Miss  Lilly  has  done  so  much  to  se- 
cure nnd  mHintain  the  present  Ugh  standing 
of  the  institution,  and  has  ever  been  to  us  and 
to  all  her  pupils  an  unbiased  adviser,  a  faith- 
ful  friend  and  teacher,  and  a  noble  example  of 
staunch  womanly  character,  and 

Wkcrcant  Prof.  Culver  has  been  an  earnest 
and  efficient  instructor  and  a  kind  and  oblig- 
ing friend — ever  willing  to  assist  the  students, 
especially  in  their  efforts  to  entertain  the  pub- 
lic, and 

WArrerM,  Miss  Deichman,  though  not  a 
teacher  in  the  regular  studies  of  the  course,  by 
her  pleasant  manner  and  by  her  valuable  ser- 
vices on  all  public  occasions  as  well  as  in  the 
performance  of  her  daily  duties,  has  won  the 
esteem  of  all,  therefore 

HfohctU  That  we  desire  to  publicly  express 
our  sorrow  nnd  disappointment  in  view  of  our 
coming  senaration. 

JieaolvedtThnt  we  tender  to  them  the  honor 
and  gratitude  due  for  tho  faithful  performance 
of  duty,  together  with  our  continued  love  and 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Betofved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
pre^^ented  to  each  ef  the  persons  mentioned. 
and  also  to  the  Whit«fwater  liegUter  and  to  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  op  Education  for  publi- 
cation. 

W.  L.  GORDON, 
ELLA  COOK, 
ELLA  HAMILTON. 
E.  S.  RICHMOND. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  Supt.  PubHo  Sehools  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  »yii,  in  bis  annual  r^ 
port  for  the  year  eniin?  Deo.  31, 1876,  in  refer* 
onoe  to  the  Gompulaory  Attendance  Law  of 
that  State: 

*' At  present,  notwithstanding  the  f^ithfu^ 
and  Uboroua  exertions  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  truancy  department,  I  do  not  think  the 
Tjfiulta  are  at  all  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pense incurred.'*  In  reference  to  the  law  out- 
side of  the  city  he  says:  **  Indeed,  in  no  other 
part  of  the  State  have  any  practical  steps  been 
taken  to  enforce  its  provisions." 

There  is  a  constant  demand  from  other  states 
for  the  last  three  Wisconsin  School  R"!>orts. 
Prof.  L.  P.  Parker.  Chair  of  Greek  and  His- 
tory, State  Ui)iversity  of  Iowa,  (an  eiitiro 
stranger  to  ut>),  who  asked  for  a  copy  last  year, 
writes,  June  5th:  '*  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  last  Report,  if  convenient.  These  re- 
ports of  yours  are  too  valuable  to  be  limited 
to  Wisconsin."  Several  copies  of  the  flr«t  two 
were  recently  solicited  liy  persons  in  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  of  New  Brunswick.  The  super- 
intcndt-nt  is  of  course  pleased  to  find  them  ap- 
preciated, and  regrets  that  the  supply  of  the 
second  report  has  for  some  time  been  ex- 
hausted. 

We  arc  having  many  proofs  of  the  rapid  aet- 
tlrment  of  the  country  along  the  newer  por- 
tion of  the  Witiconsin  Central  Railway.  The 
demand  for  dictionaries,  school  oodes,  etc., 
from  that  region,  has  been  brisk.  An  in- 
telligent lett  r  is  just  received  fiom  theoditor 
of  the  Time*,  published  at  Phillips,  on  the  line 
of  that  road,  announcing  that  the  people  of  his 
town  have  adopted  'Hhe  township  system"  and 
are  al  out  orgsinizing  their  first  schools.  The 
first  two  school-houses  will  be  built  this  sum- 
mer at  a  cost  01  95,000,  one-half  loaned  from 
the  State.  This  is  only  one  of  many  evidences 
of  the  rapid  mareh  of  civilization  into  those 
northern  wilds.  The  Wisconsin  Central  Rail- 
way deserves  the  gratitude  and  good  will  of 
every  citisen  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
State.  The  mad  is  now  entirely  completed 
through  to  Ashland.  Our  readers  have  ob- 
served its  advertisement  published  for  some 
months  in  the  Journal. 


Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wilkin,  principal  at  Avoca, 
whose  attempted  assassination  on  May  4th,  by 
a  Mr.  Carver,  whose  child  he  punished,  has 
been  widely  noticed  and  commented  upon  by 
the  press  of  the  State,  writes  roepeoting  the 
State  JtmmaVe  account  of  the  affair,  which 


waB  generally  copied  and  ciroulated:  *'Itinaj 
hot  be  amiss  to  say  that  even  modem  new8|iai«er 
seosationism  lacks  warrant  for  the  coBiplelo 
audaeity  of  thut  article,"  and  adds  thai  ^  the 
circumstances  of  the  shooting  were  hideouly 
misrepresented."  Mr.Wilkin  says  that  he  aer* 
er  before  afiplied  the  rod  to  any  pupil  in  any 
school,  that  in  thi.'«  instance  he  whipped  **with 
the  high  'f^nse  of  duty"  and  with  perfect  self- 
control.  A  ter  a  careful  stu>ty  of  the  case  far 
some  timi  h  >  had  decided. that  he  mual  either 
whip  or  expel.  For  the  pupil's  sake  he^^hoee 
the  corporal  punishment,  which  he  Inflicted 
**  with  th*)  due  degree  of  tlioroughaesa  whioh 
the  critical  juncture  made  indispensable."  He 
adds:  **0f  course  I  was  aware  of  hit  (Mr. 
Carver'^}  liability  to '  lose  bis  head/  and  of  his 
irresponsibility  when  in  an  acephalous  eondi- 
tion.  Lut  I  honestly  strove  to  benefit  the 
pupil,  and  I  am  honestly  proud  of  the  result; 
for  the  little  girl  is  yet  in  school  and  is  doing 
such  work  m  she  never  did  before." 

We  know  Mr.  Wilkin  and  believe  every 
worl  of  his  clear  statement  of  the  case.  He 
isnn  exceptionably  high-minded,  intelligent, 
and  cool-headed  young  man— one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  excellent  and  promising  of  the 
recent  University  graduates.  We  believe  he 
is  deserving  of  no  censure  fur  the  aci  that 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  only  of  warm  con- 
gratulation fur  his  narrow  escape. 

The  new  illustrated  Historical  Atlas  of  Wis- 
con»in  which  has  long  been  in  preporation  by 
Snyder,  Van  Vochten&Co.,  promises  to  be  a 
work  of  great  interest  and  value,  far  surpao- 
ing  any  atlas  cf  our  State  yet  published.  It 
will  contain  a  largf<  and  accurate  map  of  eaeh 
county  and  city,  together  with  the  early  local 
history  of  the  same;  a  geological  map;  a  cliiaate 
map;  a  railroad  nap  of  both  the  State  and 
the  United  States;  f  ne  lithographic  views  of 
public  buildings;  a  general  history  of  the  state; 
treatises  on  its  educational,  agricultural  aad 
commercial  interests,  etc,  etc.  C  W.  Batter- 
field,  the  author  of  Crawford's  Oarapaiga, 
against  Sandusky,  and  other  historical  works, 
is  now  in  Madison  preparing  the  generml  his- 
tory. Three  other  persons  ntay  be  daily  sees 
in  the  Historical  Library  at  the  capitol,  bard 
at  work  putting  in  shape  the  looal  historiea. 
The  article  on  the  Geology  of  the  state,  with 
the  geological  maps,  will  be  furnished  by  State 
Oeologist  Chamberlain;  the  Educational  His- 
tory by  State  Snperinteodeot  Searings  The 
publishers  propose  to  spare  no  expense  Is 
make  this  work  command  after  publicatioa 
tho  respect  of  the  most  oritical.    We  give  this 
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unsolioited  notioe  as  doe  to  honest  meot  and 
to  an  honest  and  ioiTtortant  work  promuinff 
to  be  an  honor  to  the  State. 

Wearoglalto  learn  that  Pr^f.  Haryey,  of 
Sheboygan,  haifi  received  a  patent  for  his  vent  i- 
lating  dev ioe.  H  j  is  m  ik ing  good  hid  prom i.'  e 
to  ezplatn  hlif  plan  through  the  Joobnal.  W«* 
have  an  article  (rooi  hid  pen  which  wilt  appear 
next  month.  Meantime  he  report*  in  the  pres- 
ent tsstte  some  anuioally  good  work  done  in 
Botany  by  a  chus  anier  ono  of  the  Sheboygan 
tcacheie. 


Man's  dominion  over  natoro  is  constantly 
increasing.  What  with  tunnelling  mooDtains 
and  eanalling  isthmuses,  and  improvemonts  in 
locomotion  by  land  and  by  8e».  impedimon  ts 
to  ready  intorcburse  between  all  parts  of  the 
globe  are  being  removed.  But  more  thsin  thiii, 
it  is  propoi^ed  to  <H>nvert  sea  into  land  and  land 
into  attL  The  Dutch  are  about  to  add  some 
900,000  ores  of  fertile  land  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Netherlands,  by  shutting  and  pumping  out  the 
southern  part  of  tne  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the 
French  to  make  an  Inland  «ea  in  a  depression 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  by  letting  in  water 
from  the  Me  literranean  by  a  oauMl  of  twelve 
mile:*  in  length  fntm  the  Gulf  of  Unbez.    The 


lew  sea  would  be  considerably  larger  th%ti  the 
hrdatSalt  Lake,  an  1  perha:>s  modify  the  torri  1 
ilimate  of  Northern  Africi  somewhat.  In 
Sj^ypt  tree  plantmg  is  bezinninH  to  bring  the 
<ong  unknown  phenomenon  of  rain  in  some 
inarters. 

The  library  of  the  Skate  Univenity  has  now 
it'ifle  over  8,000  volttmes,an  increase  of  about 
!.000  in  two  years.  This  increase  is  partly 
'rom  the  library  of  the  li*te  Dr.  L%->h%m,  re- 
cently purohaHod  by  the  State,  but  the  annual 
increase  from  regular  puroha'*e8  isoonsi  lorable. 
The  putchases  during  the  la-tt  three  years  hav* 
been  made  with  goo  1  ju  Igmen*,  and  it  is  safe 
t4>  say  that  the  value  of  th3  library  in  general 
has  during  that  time  more  than  doubled. 

We  find  the  Florence  Oil  Stove  to  meet  alt 
■easonable  eipectatioos-  It  will  i>oil,  broil 
ind  bake,  roast,  toast  and  fry,  and  do  any- 
.hing  else  required  of  a  well  regulated  cooking 
ipparatos,  in  a  Lijhly  satuifactory  planner, and 
It  a  trifling  expense.  Its  a  I  vantages  are  best 
earned  by  sending  for  a  circular.  We  have 
he  double  heater,  as  shown  by  the  cut  which 
I'nrms  part  of  the  a«ivertisement  on  another 
age.  Our  "bolp"  has  just  remark e  1— "It 
irons  splendidly."  The  cost  id  saved  in  a  bhort 
time  in  fuel. 


A  Complete  Library  for  the  IMasses. 


TUE 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

OR 

I>iotioxiax*y   of  .A^irtis?*,  Science.^  and 
Croxieral   I-jitei"atiJLir<3. 

^  The  AMERICAN  REPRINT  of  the  Ninth  Edition  Re vi=»ed,  Enlarged,  and  Re- 
written. A  faithful  repnxluctioti  of  the  Eiii^li'^h  edition— mt>re  convenient  in  form  and 
KX  about  half  the  price.  Tt)  be  complftjJ  in  21  voluin.^,  Iuii)erial  8vo.,  with  mjiny 
thoojtHnd  engmviiigH  on  pteel  and  wocmI. 

T\\\Amnk^t  complete  Library  in  its^Jf-APi  the  fruit  of  the  iramense  lal»or  of  the 
best  PcholarR  of  Gre:it  Britain  anil  the  Ointinent  during  the  pv««t  i-entury.  Thix  irt  the 
Ninth  revJHion — and  nhowR  on  every  piee  the  inarkrt  of  thorough,  accurate  Rcholar- 
ship.  Ill  the  judgment  of  all  HchoIarR  it  \a  imuimparahly  the  best  Encyclopedia  in  I  he 
Englii^h  language.  No  other  pregentR  Fuch  a  Via  of  world-renowned  contributors,  in- 
cluding the  great  speciaUfle  in  every  department  of  learning. 

Five  volumeri  now  publiahed.  It  is  delivered  to  KubrtcriberB  only  to  the  complete  work. 

JOHN  P.  uAIBE,  A.  M., 

Jauetsvilie,  Wis.,  Ag^ent  iu  Wiscousln. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 

No  person  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  children  and  youth 
can  aflford  to  be  witnout  the  helps  we  are  able  to  furnish. 

Grixyot's  Oiitlirie  Jifcups 

are  9ui  generis,  and  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  school;  our 
text-books  were  written  by  practical  teachers,  and  are  cheap  as  the 
cheapest;  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes  are  the  only  ones  that  iliustrata 
the  effect  of  gravitation.  All  our  lielps  are  firstnelass  in  every  respect. 
Among  our  publications  we  name: 


Guyot\s  Geographies, 
Sheldon's  Readers, 
Cooley's  Natural  Philosophies, 
Smeaton's  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
JEconomy. 


Tenney's  Zoologies, 
Pelter's  Neiv  Arithmetics, 
Cooley's  Chemistry, 
Melville's  Slate  Drawing  Cards, 
W.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Books, 
Van  Foster's  Drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED.    Write  to  as 
or  to  our  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 

0.  S.  COOK,  Age7it  Publishers. 

63  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Cheap  School  Books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publisliers, 

549  and  55  i  Broadway,  New  York, 

Announce  a. 

S&  ^  d.  13.  o  t  £  o  la. 

In  the  PRICES  of  all  their 

Educational  Publications. 


NEW  LIST  SENT  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION. 

For  special  rates  for  introduction,  or  othei  information,  address 

C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Read  before  the  State  Asfloeiation,  at  Green  Bay,  Jaly  18,  by  M.  T.  Pauk,  Fretident. 

The  advantages  arising  from  association  and  united  efforts  caw 
hardly  be  over  estimated. 

The  old  adage  of  strength  in  union,  a  union  formed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  noble  thoughts  and  ideas,  has  no  better  verification  in- 
cur great  state  than  the  parent  of  many  of  oar  educational  characler- 
istics — The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 

Twenty  four  years  have  passed  since  a  few  devoted  teachers  organ- 
ized and  started  it  on  its  great  mission.  There  were  numerous  isolated 
centers  of  educational  work  in  those  days,  that  only  needed  this  nucleus 
to  rally  around,  and  by  organization  and  union  assist  in  making  it 
what  it  now  is — a  gigantic  power  in  the  cause  of  education.  But 
Jittle  past  its  majority  it  stands  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil  of  educa- 
tional progress,  and  its  branches — Superintendents'  Association, 
Principals'  Association,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  Schools,  and 
many  other  important  instrumentalities  from  this  parent  tree  are 
bearing  fruits,  which,  carried  to  appropriate  schools  are  bringing  them 
up  to  a  comparative  standard  of  excellence  with  those  of  older  states. 

Our  meetings  are  annual,  semi-annual.  From  the  theories  advanced 
practical  work  has  been  done.  To  a  certain  extent  we  estimate  a 
teacher  by  his  thoughts  expiessed  at  these  meetings;  a  just  standard 
of  criticism,  but  can  we  not  add  to  it  by  a«*king  for  results?  To  this 
end  I  would  respectfully  suggest  than  an  Exhibitory  Department  be 
added  to  our  asfociaticn  woik,  wherein  may  be  shown  specimens  of 
ptmjLnfehip,  dri^wirg,  map-diawing,  delineations  and  collections  in 
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natural. history,  etc  Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  clepart- 
ment»  of  its  teaching  and  stimalatj^g  effects,  but  I  leave  it  for  your 
consideration  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  belief  in  its  usefulness, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  see  it  carried  into  effect. 

KUI$IO  IN  PUBLIO  SCH00L8. 

The  German  proverb,-  **Where  music  is  not  the  Devil  comes  in,*' 
if  bearing  much  of  truth  or  force  is  eertainly  in  its  application  worthy 
of  the  teacher's  observation  and  thought. 

The  purpose  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  for  future  enjoyment; 
to  so  prepare  one  for  life  that  goodness  and  happiness  may  be  attained. 
With  this  view  of  the  mattershouldweedurate  only  in  those  branches 
which  may  by  and  by  have  a  tendency  to  merely  aid  in  accumulating  doL 
lars  and  thereby  propagate  and  encourage  a  mercenary  spirit?  Should 
we  not  as  well  educate  iu  branches  of  study  that  will  enable  our  pu^ 
pils  to  make  pleasant  and  enjoy  the  home  circle?  Then  what  is 
more  practical  than  music?  Its  disciplinary  and  humanizing  effects 
in  our  every  day  school-work  are  also  worthy  of  our  notice.  As  a  means 
of  restruiniug  and  checking  the  bad  passions,  and  supplying  better  and 
noble  ones,  should  we  not  assign  it  a  more  important  position  in  our 
curriculum  of  work?  To  make  music  successful  many  obstacles  may 
have  to  be  overcome:  the  disinclination  of  the  pupil,  the  objections 
of  the  parent,  the  indifference  of  Boards  of  Education  are  not  among 
the  least. 

But  that  these  impediments  have  been  met  and  surmounted,  and 
mnsic,  the  youngest  of  the  arts  obtained  a  firm  foothold,  nnmf'roas 
schools  in  our  state  to-day  bear  evidence, — schools  where  its  value  is 
appreciated,  where  it  stands  as  an  important  auxiliary  of  good  results 
and  would  be  among  the  last  of  useful  branches  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Are  there  not  lessons  of  importance  to  us  as  teachers  in  these  testi- 
monies? 

DRAWING. 

Dr  iv/ing  as  an  educational  force  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Too  of- 
ten looked  upon  as  an  ac(  omplishment,  the  ability  to  make  pictures 
something  for  young  ladies  to  take  to  finish  a  prescribed  course,  it  is 
al.-noftt  a  dead  letter  in  our  public  school  system.  The  cry  of  ^'special 
teaching'*  is  often  raised,  and  ^'no  one  can  teach  it  unless  specially 
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Ci<iid*]ii  *tiiis  diifection:^^  rBjr  suehiargaroents  it  is  implied  that  ^-few 
can  learn  it,^*  and  Iieii<;e  tke  teacher  becomes  as  akeptical  regarding  its 
naefnlneea  as.  pupil  and  patron,  and  the  result  is  easily  foretold. 

Is  it  not  generally  conceded  that  inventive  drawing  will  discipline  per- 
ception, and  from  this  imagination  and  reason  P  Is  not  the  cultivation 
ef  these  iaculties  education  in  its  highest  sense?*  Will  not  the  arti- 
san who  has  the  education  that  enables  him  to  draw  his  plans  succeed 
beyond  the  one  that  cannot?  With  affirmative  replies  to  the  abovis 
questions  and  with  leading  teachers  placing  drawing  as  third  or  fourth 
itt  order  with  other  branches  in  necessity  and  usefulness  can  we  longer 
ignore  or  neglect  it? 

STATE   CNIVKRSITT. 

That  our  State  University  should  be  what  it  was  intended  for — the 
topmost  round  in  the  educational  ladder  of  the  state — the  culmina- 
tion of  systematic  school  work  we  are  quite  well  agreed  upon.  Its 
influence  should  be  felt  through  Primary  and  High  School.  To  this 
we  as  t«aehers  should  watch  not  jealons  of  but  for  its  success;  in  all 
ways  to  add  our  mite  for  its  progress,  or  be  prepared  to  battle  for  its 
safi^ty  when  dangers  assail. 

The  growing  confidence  of  the  people  in  i^s  management  and  work 
has  fully  justified  our  legislators  in  providing  means  for  a  yet  larger 
and  more  efficient  growth.  Let  us  express  the  hope  that  harmony 
and  wisdom  will  prevail  in  the  councils  of  those  to  whom  this  impor- 
tant chaurge  is  entrusted,  that  the  generosity  of  the  people  may  con- 
tinue, and  that  the  hifi:hest  results  may  follow. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Prominent  among  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  associa- 
tion regarding  the  needs  of  the  profession  was  the  legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  the  training  schools  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  furnish  teachers  specially  trained  for  their  work, 
and  thereby  render  the  vast  capital  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
far  more  productive.  With  all  facilities  granted  by  our  generous  fund 
still  of  thesix  thousand  teachers  required  for  our  schools  but  one  th(>us- 
and  are  annually  receiving  any  portion  of  this  training.  May  we 
not  here  express  the  hope  that  the  one  thousand  in  their  respei*  ive 
localities  will  act  as  leaven  in  the  work  of  common  schools,  and  that 
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the  impress  of  oar  Normal  School  work  may  be  made  in  various  edu- 
cational fields,  causing  Friends  of  the  system  to  rejoice  and  pjut  forth 
greater  efforts  for  its  advancement? 

principals'  association. 

The  Principals'  Association  after  a  few  years  of  rest  was  revived 
last  winter.  Its  purpDses  are  commend<ible  to  thinking  teachers,  viz: 
To  assist  principals  of  schools  by  compirison  of  ideas  in  discussion  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  understandingly.  An.  important  aiixiliaiy 
of  the  parent  association  it  has  its  distinctive  allotted  work  to  per 
form — work  that  cannot  well  be  reached  by  larger  bodies,  unless  at  a 
sacrifice  of  problems  important  to  all.  With  leading  educators  at 
the  helm  we  miv  expect  much  of  good  to  school  interests. 

SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Superintendents'  Association  composed  of  supervisors  of  city 
and  country  schools,  with  the  State  Superintendent  as  director  or 
presiding  officer,  has  much  to  do,  and  much  is  performed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  supervisory  system.  Many  cities  and  counties  are,  unfor- 
tunately, not  represented  in  these  meetings  of  this  association,  owing 
largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  peoples'  indifference  or  their  distrust  of  the 
efficacy  of  supervision,  resulting  ininadequnte  salaries,  the  appoint- 
ment of  business  men  in  many  cities,  who  earn  their  nominal  saUiries 
by  remaining  passive,  a  target  for  indignant  shafts  that  are  sure  to 
come. 

Cannot  the  people  be  educated  to  see  that  better  results  may  be  at- 
tained from  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  one  who,  with  remuneralive 
salary,  may  devote  his  whole  time  to  supervision  ?  Is  there  not  enough 
of  good  in  the  supervisory  system  to  warrant  this  body  in  pushing 
forward  until  even  in  small  cities  it  is  more  perfect? 

The  county  system  has  its  defects  and  defective  friends.  Too  much 
is  attempted,  too  much  in  consequence  is  left  undone. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Prominent  among  the  instrumentalities  of  the  teacher  is  the  text- 
book. The  necessities  for  uniformity  in  particular  cities  or  districia 
are  imperative.  In  cities  where  teachers  are  more  permanent  the 
needs  are  quite  fi:enerally  supplied.     In  district  or  country  schools, 
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where  the  siinervisory  power  may  be  remote  or  unable  trom  varioas 
causes  to  do  this  work,  there  is  a  sud  lack  of  regularity  or  uniformity, 
In  many  of  these  schools  where  tbe  text-book  is  so  much  relied  upon, 
where  much  is  required  of  it,  we  find  such  an  utter  disregard  of  any- 
thing approaching  uniformity,  that  classes  are  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  teacher  hurries  from  one  to  another  with  small  re- 
sults. 

These  statements  involye  problems  that  have  been  presented  to  this 
body  before.  Di'<cussions  as  to  ways  and  means  out  of  the  diflScuIties 
have  arifien  and  much  of  good  has  resulted.  But  for  the  unaccom- 
plished work,  and  the  new  phases  which  the  problem  has  so  recently 
assumed,  which  may  finally  result  in  disaster  to  the  cause  you  repre- 
sent, Tshould  pass  it  by.  Bat  recognizing  that  the  text-book  question 
may,  unfortunately,  at  no  distant  day,  become  an  important  factor  in 
political  affairs  of  our  state,  should  not  this  body,  appreciating  the 
valiant  blows  already  struck  for  the  public  school  interests  in  this 
great  speculative  contest,  place  clearly  before  the  people  tbe  remedy 
which  your  long  and  intimate  experience  in  the  work  suggests? 

teachers'  instituteh. 

Among  the  roost  important  of  our  educational  accessories  stands  the 
Teachers'  Institute. 

The  work  done  in  these  meetings  within  the  last  ten  3'ears,  for  the 
teachers,  and  through  them  for  the  schools,  is  unsurpassed  by  oiher 
educational  features.  So  far  as  text^book  or  general  information  im*^ 
parted  is  concerned,  perhaps  too  much  has  been  expected.  No  leader 
can  make,  neither  does  he  expect  to  make,  successful  teachers  in  a  few 
days  or  few  weeks  out  of  somewhat  crude  material;  but  to  establish  an 
earnest  desire  in  the  teacher  for  higher  culture  in  his  profession,  to 
lay  a  foundation  of  thought  and  inquiry  that  will  leud  him  to  search 
in  appropriate  schools  for  the  training  that  may  help  him  to  go  forth 
and  become  a  teacher  of  pupils  and  patrons,  a  leader  in  moral  and 
mental  education. 

Possibly  we  as  an  association  or  body  of  teachers,  although  appre- 
ciating the  work  done  in  these  institutes  by  a  few  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators,— possibly,  nay  probably,  we  expect,  now  that  the  system  is 
inaugurated  and  flourishing,  that  it  will  care  for  itself;  the  youth  has 
reached  years  that  will  enable  him  to  walk  alone;  that  it  is  a  youth  no 
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more  but  has  corae  to  manhood^  prime  aad  hence  most  stand  or  SM 
on  its  merits.  • 

Is  there  not  greater-danger  from  *cold  neglect  than^^from^active^oi^ 
(position  P  Its  merits  and  demerits  sfaoald  be  diacossed  at  our  sessions. 
Ever  ready  to  criticise,  ever  read j  to  encourage,  we  shonid  consider  il 
•as  it  is,  one  of  the  fruitful  branches  of  our  parent  tree  for  thedi»« 
semination  of  knowledge,  and  watch  all  innovations  upon  its  syate- 
matic  course  with  careful  vigilance. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  upon  the  general  or  state  Institutes.  Not  less 
important  in  their  respective  fields  are  city  and  county  meetings. 
Like  soldiers  paraded  before  commanding  ofiScers  for  inapection,  ao 
should  teachers  be  required  to  appear  before  their  superior  officer  to 
enable  him  to  discover  and  eradicate  rust  from  their  mental  accouter- 
mentfl. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus,  fellow  teachers,  Ihave  sketched  a  message  embodying  a  few 
of  what  appear  to  be  our  direct  present  needs.  As  we  stand  here  to- 
day and  look  back  forty-five  years  at  the  school  work  done  where  this 
city  now  stands,  from  which  preparatory  steps  one  of  our  best  school 
systems  has  arisen,  and  from  this  place  around  the  state  to  isolated 
corners,  where  the  log  school-house  was  then  supreme,  and  can  now 
say  a  chain  of  school-houses  knits  us  together — school  district  joined 
to  school  district,  until  remote  corners  are  united — here  and  theie 
High  Schools,  Academies,  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  crowned  by  the 
State  University — ^is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  can  dare  self-landa* 
tion? 

Less- than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  groandst>cenpied  1^ 
the  barbarians  have  been  made  so  productive  of  enlightened  civilised 
life, — all  owing  to  our  glorious  system  of  free  schools.  From  tlis 
little  school-house  that  stood  but  a  few  hundred  yards  frombece,  with 
its  one  teacher,  supported  by  the  rate-bill,  we  have  grown  taonr  prcs* 
ent  dimensions.  Wealth  by  her  contributions  in  particular  looalifcitt 
has  permeated  ignorance  by  providing  means  of  eduoalion  for  the 
poor.  As  we  can  look  back  with  gratified  pride,  we  may  look  forvaal 
to  the  time  when  the  wealth  of  a  particular  section  may  be  requind 
to  enlighten  remote  comers.  As  the  present  local  system  of  taxation 
ia  Hnraeaaurably  euperior  to  that  of  the  old  rate-bill,  even  ao  may  we 
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look  for  cpi7^8|>|0|fidiDg  results  from  the  stake  tax  which,  distribated, 
shall  better  enable  intelligence  to  minister  to  ignorance  in  the  remot- 
est  part  of  our  commonwealth. 

We  are  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  second  quarter-century  in 
the  history  of  our  associaitidn.  The  record  of  the  past  is  bright;  let 
that  of  the  future  be  brighter.  May  all  our  deliberations  in  this  as- 
sembly help  to  sow  the  seeds  of  even  fairer  fruit  than  that  which  we 
now  call  our  own. 

GROWTH  AND  DUTY. 

The  history  of  the  earth's  formation  and  growth  has  been  indelibly 
written  in  its  crust  throughout  countless  a^s.  Until  the  present 
time  man  has  been  bisy  studying  its  alphabet,  and  is  now  beginning 
to  read  its  first  pages.  It  is  generally  belieired  that  it  was  through 
many  changes  that  the  earth  reached  its  present  form. 

The  marine  fossils  upon  the  lofty  mountain  sides,  the  huge  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  glacial  scratches,  and  the  terraced  sides  of 
riyer  valleys,  speak  as  plainly  of  growth  through  mighty  transforma- 
tions as  if  their  speech  were  vocal.  ^^  Silence  is  vocal  if  we  listen 
weil.^*  When  those  who  read  this  history,  tell  us  that  millions  of 
years  elapsed  during  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  advent  of 
the  human  race;  we  can  readily  believe  that  its  Divine  Architect  creat- 
ed it  for  no  insignifioant  purpose.  Beauty,  utility,  and  wealth  were 
lavishly  bestowed  in  every  part. 

Nature's  laws  were  made  perfect  and  unchangeable  for  the  service 
of  mankind.  Above  all  was  the  ever  watchful  care  of  a  benevolent 
Creator,  whose  loving.kindness  was  made  to  extend  over  all  his  works. 
Prom  the  birth  ot  humanity  to  the  preseiit,  nature's  laws  have  been 
working,  serving,  and  uplifting,  according  as  man  has  studied,  under- 
stood and  obeyed.  There  has  ever  been  in  the  race  an  upward  ten- 
dency, and  the  effort  has  bectn  crowned  with  much  success.  '^^There 
la  a  law  of  human  progress.''  Nothing  good  springs  into  existence 
at  a  single  bound,  nor  has  any  great  work  been  accomplished  by  one 
ntind. 

Thousands  live  their  aneventful  lives,  seeming  to  play  no  important 
part  in  the  world^s  hntory;  and  yet,  with  their  quiet  labors,  they 
pave  the  way  for  the  gmit  work  which  brings  renown,  perhaps,  to  A 
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single  name.    Shakespeare  conld  never  have  been  the  Shakespeare  he 
was,  either  before  or  sinte  the  age  of  Elizabeth.    All  hum  mity  are- 
bound  together  by  unseen  cords,  which  can  never  be  severed,  and  the 
Sooner  we  understand  this,  and  work  believing  that  the  good  of  on^ 
is  the  good  of  all,  the  better4t  will  be  for  mankind. 

Millions  of  years,  we  are  told,  were  oOcupiwl  in  the  creation  of  the 
world.  So  thousands  of  yeui-»  have  beeii  required  to  raise  hum  mty 
to  its  present  position,  and  ages  more  must  pass  before  it  can  reach 
its  desired  goal.  God  aims  at  perfection,  and  cousttmtly  works  to- 
wards that  end. 

Tbis  earth  is  perfect  for  its  p'lrpise.  Us  lands  and  waters,  its  for- 
ests and  plains,  its  stored  of  agricultural  an<l  mineral  wealth,  its  night- 
time and  sunshine, — all  parts  arc  perfect.  The  typical  human  frame  is 
perfect.  Every  bone,  muscle,  vein,  nerve  and  sense  is  perfect  in  its  place. 

Why  then  so  much  imperfection  and  discord? 

Because  the  end  is  not  yec.  We  are  still  in  the  monxinq  of  a  day 
yet  to  become  glorious. 

M'lny  beautiful  lives  fire  exerting  an  influence  in  the  world  to-day, 
bub  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  and  sorrow  everywhere  existing,  brings 
ano^uish  unspetikable  to  many  as  they  step  forth  from  childbood*s 
pamdise  and  behold  the  truth,  as  it  is. 

Manj  steps  upward  have  been  taken  since  God  tirat  looked  upon 
his  work,  and,  smiling,  said  ''It  is  good."  He  is  all-fwise,  all  power- 
ful, but  He  doeth  not  all  t';.e  work.  We  are  here  not  simply  to  be 
ple'ised,.to  be  happy,  but  to  serve,  to  further  the  Divine  plan.  No 
one  expects  wholly  to  right  the  wrongs,  but  each  can  perform  hi» 
part.  ''  It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good,  than  to  rail  at  the  ill.'* 
There  are  wrongs  in  the  world  which  none  but  men  and  women  will 
ever  right.  We  struck  the  discordant  notes,  and  now  it  is  not  suflSl- 
cient  tl^at  we  pray  earnestly  and  often,  that  the  discord  may  give  place 
to  harmony,  God  never  answered  the  prayer  of  one  who  only  prayed. 
Life  sf^ould  be  a  blessing  to  all,  but  there  are  many  to  whom  it  seems 
to  bring  little,  for  which  they  can  give  thanks.  The  taints  and  de- 
formities, which  are  the  heritage  of  many,  make  it  something  less 
than  a  blestdng,  aye,  often  little  better  than  a  curse. 
«  Parental  love  may  be  strong  and  deep  enough,  but  too  often  igno- 
lanee  and  indifference  are  strodger  and  deeper  still. 
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History  shows  far  too  little  progress  in  this  respect.  Manr  steps 
tipward  "must  be  taken  before  we  inty  reasonably  hope  for 'a  de<^rease 
in  poverty,  suffering  and  erime;  -  Is  a  sinfn]  life  here;  and  an  eternity 
of  punfehment  hereafter,  bettefrlhun  never  to  have  been?  Ask  a  rose 
fo  withhold  its  fragrance.  AsU  a  sih-begotten  yonth  to  be  pure  and 
lionest.  '^Relation  and  connection'  ore  not  somewhere  and  sometime, 
but  every  where  and  always."  '*' Nature  never  falls  asleep,  never 
stumbles.^^  Grive  her  right  conditions  and  the  resalts  are  i>erfect; 
otherwise  do  not  hope  for  perfection.  If  the  time  ever  comes,  when 
few  or  none  will  begin  life  with  feet  already  turned  into  paths  of  sin, 
hopeless  of  any  returning  from  the  sorrow  and  darkness  which  are 
there  fbund;  but  when  all  v/ill  have  their  feet  securely  planted  in  ways 
which  lead  to  pure  lives,  where  are  found  sunlight  and  growth,  then 
indeed  nujy  that  generation  rejoice  at  the  world's  progress.  EJuca- 
tation,  broad  and  comprehensive,  must  be  the  one  great  remedy  for 
these  evils;  knowledge  of  laws,  and  obedience  to  them,  will  do  the 
work.  That  education  is  not  doing  all  it  should  do  is  proven  by  many 
sad  failures  in  life,  by  the  cries  which  come  from  the  highways  and 
byways,  from  prison  cells,  and  from  the  lips  of  many  who  are  still 
struggling  to  hold  secure  their  slipping  feet-  In  every  church,  school, 
and  home  should  be  taught  unceasingly  selt-control,  self-respect,  good 
will,  and  charity.  If  the  many  thousands  in  ojr  prisons  could  tell 
their  histories,  we  should  hear  of  early  mis-steps,  taken  for  want  of 
self-control,  and  fiiilure  to  return  to  pure  lives  because  of  the  eold 
shoulders  or  fix) wning  faces  turned  toward  them,  when  they  would 
gladly  have  ceased  froiii  sipning.  There  have  always  been  too  many 
ready  to  ''cast  the  fii^t  stone,"  regardless  of  the  restriction  given. 
No  sounding  line  can  measurp  the  depths  to  which  human  souls  have 
been  driven  by  the  unsyrapathising,  thoughtless  ones,  who  have  pre- 
ffumed  to  be  judges  of  their  neighbor's  sins,  and  the  punishments  de- 
served. 

A  Christianity,  ^whidl^  will  not  help  all  who  are  struggling  to 
keep  in  the  right,  or  tp  return  after  having  stepped  aside,  ''needs  an- 
other Christ  to  qie  for  it^' 

It. is  only  they  who  stand  not  very  high  who  look  scornfully  upon 
ikose  below.'  Great  souls  are  ever  full  of  sympathy  and  charity,  gladly 
i«aehiiig  down  helpful  hand8,-like  the  '•  gods  incurious  of  themselves.'^ 
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IV  walk  of '96)firii»e88,' high  uftiid  unyi^ng^^with-whieh  ag  niaiij 
attjvwiud  tbemBe^Tes^  greatly  rBtard  our  progreas.  They  mQ&t  be  ten 
down;  God's  light  ninat  enter  erery  corner  of  thehttBian  heart:  banda 
must  be  clasped  in  warm  fraternal  lore;  and  all  moat  keep  atep  to  the 
music  of  harmonious  lifea.  The  hungry  longing,  which  each  heart 
has  known  so  well,  can  be  satisfied  by  nothing  else.  Civil  laws  care 
for  those  who  hunger  for  bread  and  meat.  God's  laws,  living  in  oar 
hearts,  should  make  us  ready  to  care  for  those  who  hunger  for  kisd 
words,  and  deeds  of  lore. 

Not  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  but  to  encourage  tiiem  to  bear 
their  own  is  our  best  work.  This  takes  so  little  from  him  who  gives; 
'tis  worth  so  much  to  him  who  receives;  for  life  to  us  all  aeenuu  at 
times,  but  a  weary  climbing,  searching  after,  hopinsr  for  something 
better,  still  above  the  seeker.  It  matters  not  so  much  how  high  one 
stands,  as  which  way  his  face  is  turned,  whether  toward  good  or  evil; 
it  matters  notso  much  how  rapid  one's  progress  may  be,  as  how  much 
good  he  does  alo9ig  the  way. 

*'The  Coronation  vday«  of  the  Golden  Rule  will  come  "-when  all  bear. 
it  in  their  hearts  and  live  it  every  dny.  ^'  Selfishness  is  i>overty,^ 
the  most  utter  destitution  of  a  human  soul,  and  in  truth  the  cause  of 
most  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world.  The  best  and  noblest  lives 
are  those  lived  for  the  good  of  others,  and  richly  stocked  with  charity. 
Then  let  our  education  teach  us  to  live  **  with  a  charity  as  broad  aa 
the  needs  of  humanity,  with  a  toleration  as  universal  as  our  ignore 
ance  and  our  mistakes,  with  a  mutual  forgivness  as  omnipresent  as 
are  the  shadows  and  mysteries  of  human  life."  And  thus  shall  we 
lessen  the  clashing  and  discord  around  us,  which^  blends  so  poorly 
with  the  '*  harmony  of  the  spheres"  which  is  God's  perfect  work. 

VALEDICTORY. 

The  hour  has  come  wlienr the. class  of ^^^seventy-seven"  mi«at  9af.- 
last  words.  We  are  glad  that^we  may  now  go  forth  to  join  the 
busy  workers  in  that  field  .where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done;  bat 
we  are  sad  when  we  think  of  the  good  byes  that  must  be  spokea  era 
we  part.  To  the  friends  of  Whitewater,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  BoaMi 
we  can  say,  we  have  appreciated  your  many  acts  of  kindneBB,  and  feel 
thankful  for  the  same.  Tour  intei^t  in  ns  has  been  manifeated  ia 
many  ways,  and  has  hdped  us  more  than  we  can  tali    To  fob  all, 


with  gratefiil  hearts,  we  aaj, 'Ve  thank  f<nk>'\  Schipi^l-malKs— wa  * 
iMva  joa  knowing  yoa  aie  doing  a  goo4  work^  and  hopiag  jou  maj 
jet  paaa  manj  pleasant. and  profitable  daja  in  this  achool,  whieh  we 
idl  love  ao  well.  Yon  have  been  our  trien^,  jeoi^  too  hope  helped  t««^ 
and  for  this  we  are  thankful.  Keep  to  jour  work,  do  it  well,  but 
neyer  be  ao  bn»j  that  you  cannot  cheerfully  sriv^  an  encouraging 
word,  or  lend  a  helping  band  to  those  who  seem  to  need  the  aid. 
^^Leam  to  help  others  Without  blaming  them  for  their  need  of  help.'*^ 

Student  life  has  its  dark  days,  but  for  you  all  will  come  the  reward 
which  ever  follows  work  welt  done,  it  you  are  faithful.  Our  beat 
wishes  will  be  with  you,  always. 

Teachers — hardest ^task  of  all,  is  it  for  ua  to  say  last  words  to  you. 
We  can  not,  here,  to-day,  tell  what  you  have  done  for  us.    For 

^*  Words  grow  weak  and  mi^  nol  teH, 
How  maoh  oar  giatefol  hearto  can  feel." 

Others,  who  have  gone  out  from  this  school,  have  proven  something 
of  what  your  work  has  been.  We  hope,  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
our  work  will  prove  that  tor  ua  you  have  not  labored  in  vain.  We 
are  i?lad  we  have  been  your  pupils,  tee  are  glad  we  ham  known  you. 

Only  one  promise  do  we  make  to-day;  that  is  to  always  work,  aa 
you  have  worked,  for  trtith  and  right;  working  just  as  cheerfully  and 
earnestly  among  the  poor  and  lowly,  as  in  more  inviting  places;  doh 
ing  all  we  can  to  lessen  ignorance,  and  to  increase  knowledge  and 
faith  in  God;  teaching 

''That  nothing  walks  with  atmlen  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shali  be  dcf^ro/edf 
Or  cast  aa  rabbl»h  to^the  void, 
When  God  hath  aiade  the  pile  oomplote/' 

If  this  be  true,  we  shall  all  meet  again. 

Ada  R.  CookH:*:'^ 
Whitewater  Normal  School 


MAY  NOT  "AS"  BE  A  PRONOUN  ? 

I  eannot  agree  with  the  statement  made  in  the  Jane  number  of  the 
JouiiNAL  that  *'as  is  never  a  relative  pronoun.'^  When  used  aa  the  eerrel* 
akive  ofswA^  I  think  it  i^;^*^'<«a,  for  inatanee  in  the  following:  ''And  ^ 
shall  eeaie  to. pass  if  ibcgr  MiF  ^a^  ^^^^  Whither  shall  we  go  forth li> 
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thep  thon  shalt  tell  them — Thns  saitli  the  Lord:  Such  as  are  for 
death  to. death;  and  such  as  ai*e  for  the  sword  to  the  sword;  and  such 
as  are  for  the  famine  to  the  famine;  and  such  {is^are  for  the  captivity 
to  the  captivity. "  Jer.  xv,  2.  That  is,  such  persons  shall  go  to  death 
as  (= which  persons)  are  for* death. 

A  reference  to  the  Anglo  Saxon,  in  which  this  construction  is  com- 
mon (see  March  A-S.  Gram.,  §  380,6);  appears  to  me  to  make  this 
point  clear. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  a  relative  swa^  which  we  have  re- 
tained in  who-so — a  compound  form.  Who  was  never  used  as  a  relative 
in  A-S., — the  only  relatives  being  Ihe  and  sua.  This  relative  stra  has 
pa.^sed  into  modern  English  chiefly  in  compounds  made  with  its 
obliqur^  cases,  and  hence  used  as  a'ljectives  or  adverbs:  as  swa-like, 
such  (6er.  solch);  eal-swa,  ulso^  as  (Ger.  als).  The  a  in  o.<9  stands  for 
all,  and  the  s  for  the  relative  swa  (which).  ^1^  therefore,  if  compounded 
with  the  nominative  swa,=  all  ivho^  or  all  what,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  a  relative;  if  compounded  with  the  instrumental  sue,  =  allhow  or 
all  why,  in  which  cases  it  is  an  adverb. 

The  old  oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns  have  been  preserved  in  mod- 
ern English  as  adverbs,  which,  however,  always  retain  somewhat  of 
their  pronominal  force,  and  are  either  demonstrative  or  relative.  Our 
objective  case  is  always  the  old  dative.  The  demonstrative  root  was 
the.  From  the  dative  we  have  ihere.  This  sometimes  retains  its  pro- 
nominal force,  as  "  What  shall  we  have  therefore?  (i.  e.for  this)  Matt. 
XIV.  27.  From  the  accusative,  we  have  ihan  and  then;  from  the  in- 
strumental, the,  as  ''  the  more  ihe  better."  The  interrogative  root  was 
hwa  (who):  from  this  we  have  dative  tchere;  accusative  trhen;  instra- 
menial  why,  hdu\  From  the  weak  demonstrative  root  he^  we  have 
dative,  here.  From  the  relative  sica,  we  have,  instrumental,  so.  We 
have  also,  the  old  adverbial  forms  of  each,  thence,  whence,  hence. 
Also  applying  the  notion  of  comparison,  we  ha,Ye  thither,  tchither^ 
whether,  hither,  either. 

Each  of  these  pronouns  is  compounded  with  Kke,  making  adjective 
forms,  as,  the-like  (now  an  Hibernism);  who-like,  which;  he-like 
each;  swa-like,  such. 

The  relative,  demonstrative  or  interrogative  force  of  all  these  de- 
rived words  is  due  t<»  their  pronominal  character.     When  and  w/utr 
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»re  not  now  called  pronound,  because  we  do  not  recognize  these 
oblique  cases;  but  the  nominatives  irho  and  what  are  nevertheless  so 
ealied.  So  the  is  called  the  demonstrative  pronoun  or  article,  when 
formed  from  the  A-S.  noininative,  but  the  demonstrative  adverb, 
when  formed  from  the  A-S.  instrumental  (<Ay).  In  like  manner  as, 
when  formed  from  the  instrumental  case  of  the  pronoun  (all-how, 
all-why)  is  an  adverb;  but  when  formed  from  the  nominative  (all-who) 
is  a  pronoun,  as  seems  to  me;  and  the  discrimination  must  be  made 
in  the  one  case  the  same  as  in  the  other,  by  the  sense. 

Again:  when  as  is  used  as  a  correlative  of  such  it  must  be  gramat- 
ica'ly  what  such  is;  if  as  is  an  adverb.  5mcA  must  be;  if  siich  is  a  pro- 
nominal adjective  (demonstrative),  as  must  be:  otherwise  they  could  not 
be    co-relatives. 

The  primary  meaning,  theu,  of  as  is  not  "likeness  equality,  simi- 
larity in  manner  or  character.''  This  is  a  secondary  and  derived 
meaning:  its  primary  force  was  that  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  its  ad- 
verbial force  has  grown  out  of  the  disused  oblique  case.  I  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  the  distinction  here  made;  it  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  distinction  between  the  adverbial  and  demoustrative  uses 
of  the.  Besides  I  do  not  recognize  difiiculty  as  determining  the  can. 
ons  for  grammatical  explauatiou. 

We  would  make  the  following  references  to  authorities  sustaining 
this  view: 

Angus' Handbook  of  the  Engliah  Tongue,  §327.  "'As'  is  some- 
times used  with  the  force  of  a  relative,  but  requires  as  its  antecedent 
some  correlative  form,  '  such,'  *  as  many,' '  the  same.'  The  use  of  *as' 
and  W  with  a  pronominal  force  is  justified  by  analogous  forms  in  the 
Gothic  languages." 

Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar.  §112.  "i4.s,  owing  to  its  relatival 
signification  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for  '  which.'  This  is  still  usual 
with  us,  but  rarely  except  when  preceded  by  'such'  or  *the  same"' 

§  2S0.  "That  as.  We  now  use  only  such  with  as.  and  only  Hiat  with 
w\iyi.  Sin33,  h  >W3ver,  sink  w  i*  freq  i3ntly  u^eJ  with  which,  natural- 
ly thU  WH  alio  U3?J  with  a*  (in  wuch  wvj)  ujed  for  which.  Thus 
a«  approach33  the  miauinj  of  a  relative  pronoun.  ♦  *  *  * 
Either  (1)  the  nominative  is  omitted,  or  (2)  as  is  put  tor  who,  the  reli- 
liv3  t J  ai  ijiplieJ  aat.^cjJint.     *     *     *      *     Similarly  as  u  ujed 
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afl  a  relative  after  an  antecedent  implied,  but  not  exprebsed,  by  M  with 
to  adjectiTe." 

Morris's  Uistorieal  Oatlines  of  EnsHsfa  Aecidenoe,  §188.  "^Tfae 
velatiTe  pronouns  are  who,  which^  that,  as/* 

§206.  '"As  poetesses  a  relative  force,  on  account  of  its  beinjjt  a  crns* 
pound  of  ^,  and  is  usually  employed  as  such  when  preceded  by  the 
demonstratives  suek^  same^  so  mucky  S.  H.  GAfiPBurrsB. 


THE  MINUS  SIGN. 

Editors  Jouenal  op  Education: — In  your  last  issue — No.  VI — 
we  psad  the  exposition  of  W.  L.  Rankin  in  reply  to  what  he  calls  the 
assault  of  Professor  Rockford  on  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  Algebraic  sign  minus,  to  be  met  with  at  the  very 
threshold  of  Algebra. 

We  think  this  elementary  sign  may  be  put  for  instruction  in  a 
familiar  and  intelligi*bte  form,  without  offering  any  strlous  objection 
to  the  methods  presented  by  the  gentlemen  at  issue.  It  is  this: — 
Addition  is  expressed  by  +,  a  positive  sign,  subtraction,  by—,  a  nega- 
tive sign;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  at  the  outset,  that  each  of  these 
signs  has  two  significations,  which  unless  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
may  cause  some  confusion  to  the  learner  hereafter.  They  are  used 
either  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  quantities  to  which  they  are  pre- 
fixed, or  the  processes  to  which  the  quantities  are  to  be  subjected. 
Thus  -f-  A  means  either  a  quantity  having  some  peculiar  quality,  or  a 
quantity  to  be  added;  —  a  means  either  a  quantity  having  exactly  the 
opposite  quality,  or  a  quantity  to  be  subtracted.  When  these  signs 
are  intend<^  to  express  quality,  the  positive  sign  is  generally  pre- 
fixed to  that  which  forwards  the  object  in  view.  Thus,  if  I  intend  to 
go  southward,  +  o,  means  some  distance  to  the  south,  and  minus,  or  —a, 
some  distance  to  the  no)ih,  or  Jis  it  is  sometimes  expressed  negative 
south,  that  is,  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  I  mean  to  travel. 

Money  which  I  have,  should  naturally  be  indicated  by  the  positive 
sign,  but  that  which  I  owe  by  the  negative.  It  is  evidently  incor- 
rect to  say  that  the  negative  quantity  is  one  which  is  less  than  noth- 
ing, since  a  negative  is  as  real  a  quantity  as  a  positive,  the  only  differ^ 
ence  between  them  being  that  they  are  precisely  the  opposite  to  each 
ether  in  quality.    It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  an  insulated  positive 


er  negaiire  qoaDiity  bos  oolj  the  Bigii  of  quality,  ad  reference  being 
had  to  the  prodessof  addition  or  sabtraction,  thns  (+aX  ("*^)i  bat 
wben  not  insulated  Uiey  have  both. 

Now  for  the  simple  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  referred 
to.  Let  as  see  what  we  hare  to  do  when  we  hare  to  subtract  a  quan- 
tity containing  a  minus  term.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  sub- 
tract 7—8  from  12,  which  is  obriously  the  same  as  subtracting  4  from 
13.  But  let  us  perform  the  operation  so  that  the  difi^rent  qualities 
may  be  seen  in  the  result. 

From  12 

Sabtnct       7—3 


Kemainder  12-^f  8=8. 

-*  Taking  7  from  12,  the  result  will  be  expressed  by  12—7,  but  this 
will  be  too  little  for  the  remainder,  for  we  hare  taken  away  3  too 
much;  therefore,  the  true  remainder  will  be  found  by  adding  3  to 
1^—7,  that  is,  the  true  remainder  will  be  12—7+3.  Hence  the  rea- 
son why  the  terms  in  subtraction  are  written  in  the  remtiinder  with 
their  signs  changed.  Or,  generally,  let  it  be  required  to  subtract 
c  —  e  from  a. 

From  a 

Subtract      e—e 


Bemainder  a—e-^-e. 

In  which  case  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  As  professor 
Rankin  remarks  aubfraction  ever  and  always  changes  signs  when 
written  in  the  remainder.  Respectfully,  etc.. 

Mineral  Pointy  loua  Co.  Wis.  Johk  Commins. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  VENTILATION. 

The  construction  of  school  buildings,  not  only  in  the  country,  but 
in  villages  and  cities,  shows  the  supreme  indifference,  or  dense  iijnor- 
an  te,  or  both  combined,  of  building  committees  and  builders,  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  nothing  need  be  sa'd,  of  its  neg- 
teet  much  has  been  said;  what  needs  to  be  said,  is  something  con- 
cernins:  the  manner  of  remedying  the  existing  evil. 

In  th«^  construction  of  new  buildings  it  is  comp  iratively  an  easy  trsk, 
thoi^h  attended  with  considerable  expense,  to  make  such  provision  as 
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shall  render  proper  ventilation  a  i>08sibility,  but ,  in .  those  buildings 
where  no  such  provision  has  been  made,  the  problem  is, not  :iio.ea8ilj 
solved.  The  following  are  some  of  the  difficulties,  in.  the.w^y  of  its 
solution: 

1.  Difficulty  of  making  such  changes  in  buildings  as  th^  applica- 
tion of  ventilating  apparatus  would  necessitate. 

2.  The  cost  of  making  such  changes  and  ot  the  apparatus. 

3.  The  failure  of  teachers  to  make  use  of  such  means  as  are  at  hand 
for  securing  venhlation,  and  their  lack  of  iatejligent  thought  on 
the  subject. 

4.  The  ignorance  of  the  public  generally  of  the  condition  of  school 
buildings  with  reference  to  veittilation. 

Now  what  are  the  conditions  reqnisite  to  the  proper  ventilation  of 
a  school-room,  or  of  an}'  room  for  that  matter?  There  must  be  pro- 
vision for  the  ingress  of  pure  air,  and  the  egress  of  impure  air. 
There  must  be  such  a  communication  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  air,  as  shall  secure  a  constant  circulation  of  the  air  within  the 
room.  This  circulation  must  be  such  as  not  to  bring  currents  of 
cold  air  in  direct  contact  with  the  pupils.  As  much  harm  is  often 
done  by  throwing  open  the  windows  on  a  cold  day  and  allowing  the 
blast  of  air  to  strike  upon  those  in  iha  room,  as  results  from  breath- 
ing of  impure  air. 

Some  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  state  remember  hearing  a  prom- 
inent county  superintendent  relate  how  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  weeks,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  who, 
to  show  the  superintendent  that  he  gave  attention  to  the  health  of 
his  pupils,  raised  a  window,  and  exposed  the  county  official  to  a 
strong  draft  of  cold  air,  which  produced  the  result  above  stated. 
The  county  superintendent  referred  to,  is  not  the  only  suflFerer  from 
this  thoughtless  eflFort  to  lessen  a  recogni::ed  evil.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  children  who  every  year  are  the  innocent  sufferers  from  a 
similar  cause. 

Teachers  would  do  well  to  remember  that  while  pure  air  is  a  good 
thing,  like  water  and  some  other  things  it  should  be  used  judici- 
ously. 

How  can  this  needful  cirrulation  be  effected?  In  two  ways.  By 
the  action  ot  the  wind,  when  alio  wed.  free  ingress,  and  by  difference 
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in  temperature  of  the  air  within  the  room  and  that  oufflide.  A  dif- 
ference in  temperature  indicates  a  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  bodies  of  air,  and  when  communication  is  opened  between 
them,  the  effort  to  restore  and  retain  the  equilibrium  will  produce  the 
required  circulation,  so  long  as  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  temper- 
ature is  acting.  During  the  summer  months  but  little  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  keeping  the  air  of  the  school-room  pure.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  doors  and  windows  open. 

Now  to  what  is  the  good  circulation  of  air  secured  by  this  simple 
means  due?  Evidently*  it  is  more  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the 
wind  than  to  the  other  cause  of  circulation  mentioned,  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  air.  In  the  summer, 
this  difference  of  temperature  is  but  slight,  and  therefore  we  must 
look  to  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  air  within  the  room  as  the 
chief  cause. 

The  air  within  and  outside  of  the  room  being  sufficiently  warm, 
the  drafts  produce  no  bad  effects. 

This  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  of  ventilating  a  room; 
but  unfortunately  onr  climate  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  safe  to  adopt 
this  plan  for  more  than  chree  months  in  the  year,  and,  usually,  the 
schools  are  not  in  session  during  two  of  these  months. 

The  problem  then  is:  Can  we  utilize  the  wind  and  this  difference 
in  temperature  so  as  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  during  the 
remaining  nine  months  of  the  year,  without  exposing  the  chil- 
dren to  drafts  of  cold  air?  Can  it  be  done  cheaply?  Can  the  appli- 
ance for  securing  this  end  be  readily  adjusted  to  buildings  already 
constructed,  and  can  it  be  readily  controlled?  To  each  question  I^ 
answer,  yes. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Jouenal,  I  shall  attempt  to  state  how. 

Sheboygan^  Wis,  L.  D.  Harvet. 


Children  learn  much  faster  by  doing  than  by  merely  repeating  what 
they  have  been  told.  Therefore,  whenever  possible,  arrange  the  ex- 
ercises of  each  subject  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  called  upon  io  do 
something  which  relates  to  the  subject,  ivith  their  own  hands;  also  so 
as  io  require  them  io  tell  what  they  see  and  do. 
»-Vol.  VIU  No.  S. 
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THE  TRUTH  CONCERNING  TEXT-BOOKS.     III. 

I*,  is  beliered  that  every  candid  and  intelligent  reader  of  the  two 
preceding  articles  must  admit  that  not  in  the  price  realized  by  pub- 
lishers, nor  in  the  absence  of  legislation  to  secure  State  uniformity, 
hnt  in  the  loose  control  of  district  officers,  and  the  loose  method  of 
individual  purchase,  are  to  be  found  substantially  all  the  evils  that 
have  given  rise  to  popular  complaints  respecting  text-books.  These 
•evils,  it  has  been  seen,  are: 

(1.)  Lack  of  uniformity  in  books  in  individual  schools. 

(2.)  Lack  of  a  full  supply  of  books  to  all  pupils. 

(3.)  Unnecessary  and  unauthorized  changes  of  books. 

(4.)  The  extra  cost  of  books  resulting  from  individual  purchases  at 
large  and  varying  retail  prices,  from  the  too  frequent  changes  of  books 
in  schools,  and  from  frequent  changes  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  and  children. 

It  is  to  the  writer  a  source  of  great  surprise  that  these  serious  evils 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  a  scandal  and  a  weakness 
in  the  school  svstems  of  the  various  States,  when  there  has  been  for 
niany  years  in  practical  operation,  in  several  localities,  a  simple  and 
successful  remedy  for  every  one  of  them.  The  surprise  is  the  greater 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  general  adoption  of  this  remedy,  like  the  re- 
moval of  the  rate-bill,  would  be  a  popular  measure,  would  certainly 
increase  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  public  schools,  and  would 
for  the  first  time  make  them  in  fact,  what  they  have  thus  far  only 
been  in  name— free  schools. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  chief  city  in  America  adopted  this 
remedy,  and,  placing  books  among  the  necessary  apparatus  of  a  school, 
made  no  distinction  whereby  a  portion  of  that  apparatus  should  be  fur- 
nished  promptly,  economically,  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  at  the  pub- 
lic cost^  and  another  portion  irregularly,  expensively^  and  unsatiffac-- 
iorily  hy  individual  pupils.  The  experience  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Paterson,  Newark,  Bath,  Lewiston,  Fall  River  and  the  numer- 
ous other  cities  and  towns  which  have  followed  their  successful  exam- 
ple, shows  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  there  is  one  perfect 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  above  enumerated;  and  the  experience  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  othpr  school  precincts,  both  with  and  without  the 
aid  of  uniformity  laws,  proves  that  there  is  but  o/i^.sach  remedy. 
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FBBl  TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  the  plan  of  free  te^-books  has  been  found,  and  is  to  be  found, 
freedom  from  all  the  enumerated  and  some  unenumerated  ills.  Books 
purchased  and  furnished  by  the  school  authorities,  as  seats,  black- 
boards, crayons,  erasers,  stoves,  maps,  globes,  etc.,  are  furnished,  must' 
at  once  of  neces.sity  result  in  local  uniformity,  in  a  full  and  prompt 
supply  to  all  pupils,  in  rendering  impossible  any  unauthorized  chang- 
es by  teachers,  and  in  that  minimum  cost  which  always  and  only 
comes  through  wholesale  purchases  directly  from  producers'  hands. 

Free  books,  moreover,  add  materially  to  pchool  attendance  by  remov- 
ing from  poverty  a  barrier  no  less  discouraging  or  insuperable  than 
was  the  rate-bill  of  former  days.  In  this  matter  abundant  experience 
is  in  harmony  with  the  plain  deductions  of  theory.  In  the  light  of 
this  experience  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  said  that  if  no  other  result 
were  in  view^  free  books  uxmld  find  their  justification  in  this  alone.  The 
charity  of  districts  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  common  bounty,  be- 
stowed alike  on  rich  and  poor,  and  comprehending  all  the  necessary 
cost  of  actual  school  instruction. 

It  is  difficult,  nay,  it  is  im{>os8ible,  to  see  why,  in  a  system  of  free 
schools,  a  single  necessary  item  of  school  apparatus  like  text-books 
should  be  purchased  by  the  pupils,  and  not  furnished  at  public  ex- 
pense. Why  are  the  pupils  not  also  required  to  bring  their  own 
chairs,  crayons,  and  erasers?  They  could  furnish  these  with  just  as 
uniform  and  satisfactory  results  as  they  now  furnish  the  text-books, 
and  a  considerable  item  of  cost  would  thereby  be  saved  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Uniformity  in  seats,  however,  is  found  to  be  so  desirable  that  al- 
though a  given  seat  is  as  much  for  individual  use  as  a  given  text- 
book, they  are  provided  in  the  figgregate  at  public  expense.  So  with 
crayons  and  erasers.  A  sufficient  and  timely  supply  of  these  things 
cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Common  experience  and  com- 
mon sense  both  teach  this.  But  how  do  text-books  differ  from  seats, 
desks,  crayons,  etc.?  Are  they  less  necessary?  Are  uniformity  and 
a  sufficient  supply  less  desirabl«)  in  the  matter  of  books  than  in  the 
matter  of  desks  and  crayons?  Surely  no  one  will  assert  it.  And  yet 
pupils  are  generally  required  to  bring  text-books  and  are  never  re- 
quired to  bring  seats,  desks,  ete.    In  the  latter  we  see  the  convenience 
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that  comes  from  a  full  supply  and  from  uniformity;  in  the  former 
the  inconvenience  and  weakness  rest  Uing  from  heterogeneous  texts, 
a  deficient  supply,  and  too  many  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  di- 
minished attendance  resulting  from  a  poverty  that  is  unable  to  pur- 
chase books  at  all. 

Let  districts  only  regard  text-books  as  one  of  the  necessary  items 
of  school  furniture,  to  be  provided  and  cared  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, as  other  necessary  items  are,  and  instantly  all  complaints  will 
cease.  Books  will  no  longer  cost  too  much,  no  longer  be  changed  at 
the  whim  of  the  tear.her,  no  longer  by  their  absence  delay  for  days  or 
weeks  the  prompt  organization  of  the  school,  no  longer  debar  from 
its  privileges  the  children  of  the  itinerant  and  the  poor, — in  a  word, 
no  longer  detract,  as  now,  so  largely  from  the  harmonious  aud  effi- 
cient working  of  our  educational  system. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

Two  objections  to  tree  text-books  are  brought  by  many  of  those  to 
whose  attention  the  plan  is  presented  for  the  first  time.  One  is  that 
district  ownership  of  the  books  would  not  insure  them  the  same  care 
as  personal  ownership;  and  the  other  is  that  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools  would  be  increased  by  the  free  plan.  These  objections  are 
exceedingly  welcome,  because  their  refutation  is  so  easy,  and  because 
they  afford  an  opportunity  to  piesent  additional  reasons  in  support 
of  the  system. 

1.  The  objection  that  district  ownership  would  not  insure  ordinary 
care  of  the  books  is  at  once  more  than  met  by  referring  to  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that,  in  nearly  all  of  the  places  where  books  are 
furnished  free,  they  are  better  cared  for  and  last  longer  than  when  owned 
by  the  pupils.  This  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  iBuiphaticthatit  sur- 
prises while  it  convinces.  Two  or  three  fragments  of  it,  given  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  may  not  be  amiss  here. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  writes : 
"  The  books  are  very  much  better  cared  for.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  yet  it  is  a  fact.^^  The  Superintendent  of  Lewiston,  Me., 
writes:  "  Books  are  much  better  cared  for  than  when  owned  by  pu- 
pils, and  are  entirely  free  from  pencilings  and  obscene  drawings,  etc.'^ 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  writes  that  books  are  furnished  free 
to  indigent  pupils  in  that  city,  to  the  number  of  5,200,  or  13  per  cent. 
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of  all  enrolled.  He  declares  that  the  free  plaa  ^\ greatly  aids ''  school 
efficieney,  attendance^  etc.,  and  says,  in  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  books  are  as  well  cared  for  by  pupils  as  if  owned  by 
them,  ^'  Tes,  better,'^  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Harris  is  especia}ly 
significant.  The  two  plans  have  been  in  operation  in  St.  Lonis  side 
by  side,  for  twenty  years,  and  the  children  who  there  use  free  books, 
are,  from  their  home  surroundings  and  training,  the  least  likely,  upon 
the  whole,  to  take  good  care  of  them. 

The  educating  influence  over  pupils  of  the  enforced  care  of  hooks 
which  they  use  but  do  not  own^  would  be  no  mean  factor  in  their  school 
training^  as  all  persons  know  who  have  observed  in  schools  the  large 
proportion  of  volumes  dog's  eared,  torn,  and  defaced  with  the  pen- 
ciling3  of  idle  or  thoughtless  moments.  The  writer's  attention  was 
peculiarly  called  to  this  fact  when,  recently,  his  own  boys,  aged  7  and 
10,  brought  home  their  books,  at  the  close  of  a  school  term,  deplora- 
bly  misused.  Two  readers,  new  but  a  few  months  before,  had  their 
corners  gnawed  off  to  the  priut,  many  of  the  leaves  loose,  and  their 
pictures  nearly  all  gorgeously  ''improved"  to  childish  eyes  by  the*free 
use  of  red  and  blue  peiScils!  It  was  a  source  of  mortification  and  sur- 
prise, and  the  thought  instantly  arose  that  the  school  was  sadly  defi- 
cient  in  one  particular.  Respect  for  books  was  not  taught  there.  Such 
treatment  of  a  desk  would  have  been  impossible,  because  that  is 
city  property  under  the  teacher's  care.  Observation  hfts  convinced  the 
writer  that  such  cases  are  numerous,  even  in  the  best  schools;  but 
the  incident  mentioned  was  an  ad  hominem  argument  of  peculiar 
force. 

2.  To  the  objection  that  taxes  would  be  increased,  answer  is  made: 
They  would  be;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  aegregate  cost  of  books 
would  be  diminished  more  than  one  half.  Nearly  or  quite  half  is  saved 
in  first  cost,  by  the  district's  purchasing  directly  from  publishers,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  further  saving  in  the  better  care  and  longer 
use  of  the  books.  The  latter  will  be  used  in  the  school  until  worn 
oat,  instead  of  being  consigned,  in  more  or  less  good  condition,  to  the 
lumber  rooms  of  private  houses,  the  asylum  already  of  a  countless 
host  of  half  decayed  text-books. 

The  aggregate  money  gain  to  the  district  is,  then,  large  and  imme- 
diatCi  through  a  small  loss  in  taxes.    To  the  average,  tax-payer  there 
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could  be  no  loss;  to  many  there  would  be  a  gain.  Let  the  man  who 
is  more  than  the  average  tax-payer  reflect  that  through  his  slightly 
increased  payments  the  efficiency  of  the  school  he  is  obliged  in  any 
event  to  help  support  is  greatly  enhanced,  its  attendance  increased, 
and  hence  the  money  he  already^  paya  made  to  yield  a  larger  return  to 
the  community  and  the  State. 

With  free  text-books  in  all  our  schools  the  itinerant  portion  of  the 
people  would  find  no  gain  in  Stat^  uniformity,  even  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, and  the  multitude  of  those  in  or  on  the  borders  of  poverty 
would  no  longer  find  at  the  threshold  of  the  school  the  tax  which  is 
now  unquestionably  a  prominent  cause  of  the  non-attendance  so 
widely  deplored.  Furnish  free  books  to  all,  and  the  aggregate  school 
attendance  of  the  State  would  be  increased  by  thousands. 

Of  course  the  successful  working  of  the  plan  of  free  books  involves 
some  intelligent  and  strict  supervision,  but  nothing  beyond  the  easy 
possibilities  of  nearly  every  rural  district  in  the  Si  ate.  The  books 
purchased  should  be  kept  in  the  district  by  some  responsible  person, 
in  qtiantities  a  little  ahead  of  the  needs  of  the  school.  A  printed  la- 
bel should  be  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  each,  and  during 
term  time  the  books  used  by  pupils  should  be  under  the  care  of  the 
teacher.  Each  pupil  should  be  invariably  required  to  cover  with 
strong  cloth  the  book  loaned  him.  As  often  as  once  in  two  weeks 
every  book  should  be  examined  by  the  teacher  and  its  condition  noted. 
Payment  for  loss  or  willful  injury  of  a  book  must  be  promptly  made. 
The  more  elementary  books  need  never  be  taken  from  the  school  room. 
The  older  scholars,  who  would  use  their  books  at  home,  would  of 
course  be  allowed  to  take  them.  Any  pupil  preferring  to  own  his 
book  should  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing,  at  cost. 

For  rules,  a  fac-simile  label,  testimony  from  eastern  cities  and  from 
many  parts  of  our  own  state,  etc.,  see  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  see  the 
report  of  1874. 

In  conclusion,  if  to  any  the  tree  plan  seems  too  radical  a  change  from 
the  present  system,  let  the  entirely  unobjectionable  and  comparatively 
economical  and  efficient  plan  of  district  purchase,  with  books  sold  to 
pupils  at  cost,  be  first  adopted.  Under  this  plan  the  books  are  pur- 
chased at  the  very  low  rates  before  mentioned,  are  ready  for  uee  when 
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wanted,  and  are  under  the  full  control  of  the  Board,  who  alone  ar& 
responsible  for  all  changes. 

Another  plan  is  to  purchase  as  above  and  rent  the  books  to  the 
pupils  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  tJie  needed  supply.  This  might. 
be  preferred  by  some. 

But  in  whatever  manner  books  may  he  furnished^  let  every  school 
district  in  Wisconsin  adopt  a  series  of  books,  pwrcfta^el  hem  at  whole- 
sale rates,  and  thus  show  that  it  is  competent  to  manage  its  own  edu- 
cational interests.  Some  hundreds  of  districts  in  the  state  are  already 
in  this  manner  proving  their  competency.  Let  the  friends  of  econo- 
mical anc^  efficient  public  schools  see  that  these  are  speedily  increased 
to  thousands.  E.  S. 


SELECTED. 


THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

[From  a  paper  with  the  above  title,  read  by  Prof.  Edward  Olney 
last  year  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, we  take  the  following  paraerraphs,  to  which  we  call  thought- 
ful attention.  They  contain  what  Prof.  Olney  conceives  to  be  the- 
most  important  of  the  four  ''general  ideas"  which  he  presented.. 
—Ens.] 

But  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  saying  that  we  have 
nothing  to  desire  in  regard  to  our  rural  schools.  I  quite  agree  with, 
the  paper  of  last  year  that  the  improvement  of  these  schools  is  the 
most  imperative,  and  most  difficult  part  of  our  work  as  American 
Educators.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  end  desired  can  be  attained 
without  radical  changes.  We  have  rung  about  all  the  changes  on  the 
old  ideas,  of  which  they  are  capable;  the  decadence  of  these  schools 
has  long  occupied  our  thoughts;  but  when  we  have  attempted  to 
remedy  the  case,  we  have  declaimed  upon  the  apathy  of  pubEc  senti- 
ment, the  utter  incompetency  of  teachers,  the  insufficiency  of  Normals 
sehool  work,  or  attempted  new  permutations  on  the  district  or  town- 
ship system,  county  or  town  superintendence,  or  no  superintendency 
mt  all,  or  cried  out  for  compulsory  education,  until  these  ideas  have 
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lost  their  force,  if  they  have  not  been  demonBtrated  to  be  iuadequaie. 
We  need  to  preach  a  new  crasade  with  new  ideas,  if  we  would  arouse 
■the  public  sentiment  and  set  the  machinery  of  our  common  schools 
to  a  more  effective  motion.  We  need  a  new  generation  of  Manns, 
Searses,  Pages,  Wickershams,  Andersons  and  Gregorys,  to  preach  not 
•a  new  gospel,  but  the  old  gospel  by  new  methods.  Our  first  reliance 
must  be  arousing  the  people.  But  they  cannot  be  aroused  by  a  re* 
hash  of  the  old  ideas.  It  must  come  to  pass  that  a  lecture  on  educa- 
tion will  call  out  the  people  as  iu  other  days.  It  may  be  as  then,  that 
at  first,  they  will  come  out  largely  to  criticise  or  to  oppose;  but  they 
muit  be  made  to  feel,  and  care  for  what  we  as  educators  are  saying 
and  doing.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  practical  power 
in  our  ideas,  and  not  to  look  upon  a  brigade  of  schoolmasters  as  a  parade 
of  good,  inefiQcient,  impracticable,  or  superannuated  men  with  wooden 
guns.  They  must  know  that  we  propose  to  do  something  that  they 
will  feel,  that  there  is  positive  character  in  the  methods  we  propose* 
and  an  energy  in  pushing  them  which  they  will  either  inyoke  or 
dread.  In  short,  the  people  must  be  aroused  from  their  self-compla- 
cent lethargy-  They  hare  come  to  think  that  our  system  has  reached 
perfection,  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  what  we  have  attained.  They  must 
be  jostled  out  of  these  ruts  even  if  the  road  be  found  less  comfortable 
both  for  team  and  passengers. 

Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  question  it  is  fortunate  that  the  ger- 
minal ideas  having  in  them  "  the  \  romise  and  potency"  of  the  new 
life  have  already  been  discovered;  although  as  yet  they  have  lain  like 
many  another  most  useful  engine  for  a  long  time  in  the  philosopher's 
laboratory  awaiting  the  favorable  concurrence  of  events  to  bring  them 
into  practical  operation.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  four  of  these 
ideas. 

1.  Hereafter  let  the  elective  franchise  be  gran  ted  to  our  youth  upon 
coming  to  age  only  on  condition  of  their  passing  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination before  a  properly  constituted  Board.  Let  this  examination 
cover  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  the  Constitution  of 
our  Government,  and  American  History.  Having  passed  such  an  ex- 
amination and  given  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  let  the  name 
be  registered  among  the  voters  of  the  land.  Such  a  requisition  as 
this  will  at  once  give  the  rural  school  a  new  function,  and  so  deepen 
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the  interest  in  it,  that  all  needed  improvements  will  be  readily 
effpcted.  We  may  not  deprive  any  one  who  has  exercised  the  fran- 
chise from  continuing:  to  do  so,  bat  the  imperative  necessity  of  guard-- 
iitg  this  sacred  trast  in  some  sach  way,  in  the  future,  is  too  apparent 
to  need  argument;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  some  portions  of 
our  land  if  we  had  years  ago  entered  upon  the  measure.  The  circum- 
stances making  thi^  a  necessity  to  our  political  well-being,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  at  length,  3'et  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
already  the  great  mass  of  illiterate,  uncultured,  un-Americanized  vot- 
ers are  controlling  the  destinies  of  great  cities  in  New  England,  of 
whole  States  in  the  South,  and  threaten  to  overrun  our  entire  Pa- 
cific coast.  Let  us  not  start  back  from  the^e  sentiments,  fellow-labor- 
ers. This  is  pre-eminently  our  work.  Politicians  will  never  do  it. 
The  movement  must  b^gin  and  be  carried  forward  by  the  educators 
of  the  land,  by  those  collected  and  represented  in  this  room,  by  this 
Association,  by  the  Teachers^  Associations  of  our  several  States. 
When  we  come  to  understand  that  our  work  in  the  common  school 
has  such  immediate  and  essential  connection  as  this  with  the  nation ^s 
political  life,  and  begin  to  assert  it  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  we  shall 
not  lack  for  an  audience,  and  people  will  not  slumber  under  our 
preaching.  Of  course  we  shall  be  stigmatized  as  meddling  with  poli- 
tics; but  who  has  a  better  right — who  a  more  sacred  obligation  to 
meddle  with  politics  than  we?  If  now,  the  mere  generally  acknowl- 
edged connection  which  schools  sustain  to  good  order  in  society,  to 
efficiency  in  business  life,  and  position  in  social  life,  if  these  vaguely 
defined,  and  imperfectly  apprehended  functions  of  our  schools  give 
them  the  life  and  dignity  they  have,  let  them  be  put  thus  in  imme- 
diate organic  connection  with  the  very  foundations  of  our  political 
fabric — let  them  be  acknowledged  as  the  legitimate  and  indispensable 
trainers  of  our  citizen  sovereignty,  and  what  may  we  not  hope  for 
them?  Parents  will  foster  them  as  the  only  means  of  fitting  their 
children  for  citizenship,  pupils  will  seek  and  reverence  them  as  the 
fountains  of  their  correct  political  life,  politicians  will  court  them 
and  be  wonderfully  complaisant  toward  all  measures  which  look  to 

their  development. 

•  • »   

The  necessity  of  pure  air  in  a  school-room  is  a  matter  too  serious  to 
be  neglected  by  a  teacher  a  single  hour. 
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LET  THE  TEACHER  BE  PREPARED. 

The  teacher  who  is  actnated  by  the  right  spirit  will  never  be  con- 
tent to  be  mentally  at  a  stand-still  or  ask  to  be  excused  from  doing 
what  he  requires  his  pupils  to  do,  viz.,  study. 

Most  have  read  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  on  being 
asked  why  he  was  always  at  so  much  trouble  to  study  each  lesson 
previous  to  hearing  it,  said  ^^he  would  rather  his  pupils  should  drink 
from  a  running  brook  than  from  a  stagnant  pond/'    The  practice 
which  the  very  learned  Doctor  thought  necessary  tojceep  his  knowl- 
edge fresh  and  vigorous  is  one  which  many,  possessing  but  the  veriest 
tithe  of  his  information,  think  wholly  unnecessary.    We  have  seen 
many  such  who  betrayed  their  practice  by  having,  previous  to  hear- 
ing a  recitation,  to  ask  "Where  is  the  lesson?"  or  "On  what  page 
do  you  recite?'^     Questions  of  this  kind  force  a  conviction  of  the 
inert  character  of  the  instruction  that  must    prevail  under  such  a 
system.    The  teacher  should  know  where  each  lesson  is,  and  previ- 
ous to  hearing  should  look  it  over  and  prepare  to  present  it  succes- 
fully.    One  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  we  have  had  in  Sauk  Co, 
has  said    that    if    our  teachei's  were,    without    previous  prepara- 
tion or  notice,  called  on  to  recite  the  lessons  they  were  intending  to 
require  their  pupils  to  recite,  not  one  in  ten  could  or  would  make  a 
decent  recitation.    This  assertion  may  have  been  made  without  suffi- 
cient data  to  justify  its  sweeping  statement,  but  we  doubt  if  an3'  one 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to    prove  that  all  our  teachers 
would  make  &:ood  recitations  in  the  lessons  they  teach,  if  called  upon 
unwares.    A  good,  and  nothing  more  than  just,  preparation  is  to  be 
able  to  recite  each  lesson  as  well  as  the  pupil  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
recite.    Anything  less  than  such  preparation  means  that  some  of  the 
pupils  are  better  prepared  to  hear  the  teacher  recite  than  is  the 
teacher  to  hear  the  pupils.     We  have  too  many  teachers  who  must 
have  a  book  to  look  at  or  they  are  unable  to  conduct  an  exercise. 

But  preparation  of  this  kind  involves  something  more  than  keeping 
up  with  the  classes,  a  progress  that  no  thoroughly-in-earnest  teacher 
will  be  content  with;  it  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  study  of 
branches  foreign  to  the  school  work  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged. 
Such  advance  work  will,  by  increasing  the  stock  of  knowledge,  de- 
veloping the  capabilities,  procuring  higher  certificates,  tend  to  place 
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the  person  doing  it  in  better  positions  and  increase  his  chances  for 
SQCcesd  in  the  battle  of  life.  We  know  a  few  who  are  doing  this  good 
work,  and  year  by  year  they  develop  in  mind  and  character  and  gain 
in  position  and  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  they  are  acquainted. 

Such  outside  work  for  mental  improvement  may  have  a  two  fold 
object,  the  gaining  of  a  wider  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  higher  grade  of  certificates.  We  think  the  latter  object 
litis  one  recommendation  over  the  other— it  enables  us  more  readily  to 
measure  our  progress  and  direct  our  efforts  towards  a  definite  end. 
We  think  that  any  teacher  who  started  as  a  third  grade  certificate 
holder  should,  after  three  years  teaching,  be  able  to  take  a  second 
grade,  and  after  three  years  more  teaching  take  a  first  grade  certifi- 
cate. We  have  those  who  have  done  all  this,  and  ''what  man  has  done 
man  can  do;'^  we  have  others  who,  while  teaching,  have  kept  up  with 
their  classes  in  our  Normal  schools  or  the  University.  It  made  hard 
work  but  it  paid  well,  far  better  than  the  stationary  condition  of  some 
others  has  paid  them.  Some  say  we  can  not  find  time  to  do  any  such 
work.  To  such  we  say.  Time  must  be  found  if  you  do  such  work,  and 
yon  can  find  time  if  you  resolutely  set  about  it  and  adopt  as  a  motto 
'^  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  The  mind  that  must  success- 
fully feed  others  must  itself  be  fed,  judiciously  and  generously,  or  in- 
stead of  presenting  the  vital  germ-enveloping  kernel  of  knowledge  it 
will  present  merely  its  withered  husks  or  chaff. — J.  T.  Lunn,  in  the 
Baraboo  Bepublic, 

Some  unseen  hand  has  been  for  several  years  at  work  with  leading 
pol  iticians  and  in  our  state  legislatures,  to  secure  a  state  series  of  text- 
books for  the  common  schools.  Those  engaged  in  this  work  are 
shrewd,  unscrupulous,  and  powerful.  They  have  money  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  it  in  sseuriug  favorable  notices  in  ths  newspapers,  in- 
fluence or  votes.  Their  propositions  have  a  plausible  look,  and  good 
men  are  often  deceived  bj'  them.  They  never  operate  openly.  A  bill 
which  no  one  is  willing  to  father  appears  in  the  legislature, 
and  it  is  discovered  that  comnittees  have  been  quietly  organized  in 
its  &ver,  that  men  who  have  never  taken  the  least  interest  in  school 
afiairs  and  know  nothing  about  them,  have  become  its  champions, 
and  that  all  the  arts  of  the  lobbyist  are  to  be  called  into  requisition 
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to  effect  its  passage.    And  all  this  is  brought  about  by  uiis|eeii:hai|dfl 
working  in  the  dark. 

Such  is  the  history  of  ^he  text-book  bill  passed  so  triumphantly  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate  three  years  ago,  and  so  in  gloriously  defeated 
in  the  House.  At  every  session  of  the  legislature  since  that  time  the 
same  influences  have  been  quietly  at  work,  atraid  however  to  lock. 
horns  with  the  opponents  of  all  monopolies  of  the  kind.  The  present 
session  is  not  an  exception.  The  indications  have  been  numerous  of 
a  purpose  to  press  the  passage  of  a  bill  with  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  the  one  defeated  in  1873.  Similar  tactics  are  employed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  same  parties  in  the  legislatures  of  Ohio,  New  York  and 

other  states. — Penn,  School  Journal  for  April. 

^  •  » 

The  profession  of  teaching,  though  not  usually  classed  with  the 
professions  called  "  learned,"  assuredly  has  pre-eminent  right  to  that 
distinctive  appellation.  All  other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher 
will  be  most  successful  whose  mind  is  most  richly  stored  with  knowl- 
edge. Such  a  teacher  speaks  "as  one  having  authority,'*  and  his 
pupils,  however  young,  can  readily  distinguish  him  from  the  routinist 
whose  whole  reliance  is  in  the  text-books.  And  if  the  aim  of  educar 
tion  be  to  form  pupils  to  habits  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  and  of  in- 
dependent study,  no  one  is  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  intellectual  movements  of  his  time.  Now,  the 
distinguishing  intellectual  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
its  scientific  activity,  and  a  true  education  of  the  young  implies  giv- 
i.ig  to  their  thoughts  this  special  direction.  To  do  this,  the  teacher 
must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  must  be  alive  to  all  the 
phases  of  scientific  progress,  so  that  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  currents  which  sweep 
through  the  great  world  outside. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

President  A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  who  is  now  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  in  a  letter  to  an  eastern  paper  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  the  subject  of  public  education:  "The  morel 
travel  through  these  ancient  lands,  and  take  a  calm  view  of  our 
American  affairs  from  outside,  in  the  light  thus  obtained,  the  more 
thorough  becomes  my  convil'tion  that  our  main  bulwark  against  the 
terrible  evils  that  have  swept  over  other  lands  must  be  found  in  a 
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thorough  system  of  education,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  managed  by 
the  people,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  any  sect  or  party.  I  say  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  because  I  am  convinced  that  high-school  instruction 
must  form  a  part  of  such  a  system  in  order  that  the  public  schools  in 
general  may  be  kept  in  proper  eflSciency.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that 
while  retrenchment  is  carried  out  in  other  directions,  the  only  ques- 
tion regarding  our  educational  system  will  be  how  can  we  extend  it 
more  wisely,  how  can  we  develop  it  more  thoroughl}'." 


yi       SCHOOL  HOUSE  PLANS— II. 

We  submit  another  Elevation  and  Ground  Plan  for  a  School  House, 
24x32  feet,  engraved  tor  th*^  American  Journal  of  Educnf  ion,  published 
at  St.  Louis,  and  furnished  us,  on  request,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Merwin,  the 
publisher. 
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A — Entrance  and  ball,  6x6  feet. 

B  B— Wardrobes,  6x6. 

C — Teacber's  platform,  6x10  feet. 

D  D — Side  aisles,  3  feet  wide. 

E — Rear  aisles,  3  feet  wide. 

F  F— Middle  aisles,  2  1-2  feet  wide. 

G  G  G — Desks  and  seats.  Double 
desks,  seating  2  pupils,  are  made  3  1-2 
feet  long  by  2  1-2  feet  wide,  and  this 
space  sbould  be  allowed  for  each  desk, 
in  the  estimate  for  floor  space  in  each 
school  bouse. 

Three  rows  of  desks,  each  containing 
8  desks  and  back  seat,  will  give  54  sit- 
tings. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

DISTRICTS— POWERS— BIGHTS. 

Q.  Must  the  territory  of  a  district  be  contiguous? 

A.  It  was  not  supposed  necessary  to  say  so,  in  the  Statute,  but  the 
expression  "a  district"  implies  it,  and  this  department  would  not  sus- 
tain the  formation  of  districts  in  any  other  manner. 

Q.  Can  a  district  lawfully  have  a  school  4  hours  a  day,  and  draw 
school  money,  if  it  continues  the  school  long  enough  to  make  up  the 
600  hours  given  by  100  days  at  6  hours  a  day? 

A.  The  school-month  is  fixed  by  statute  at  20  days,  not  counting 
Saturdays.  The  school-day  is  fixed  by  a  custom  so  universal  and  well 
understood  as  to4iaye  almost  the  force  of  law,  at  6  hours.  If  a  dis- 
trict were  to  depart  from  this  rule,  in  the  manner  indicated,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  entitled  to  draw  school  money.    When  the 
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lawsajB  ^^100  days  shall  be  understood  to  constitufce  the  5  months 
required/'  it  must  be  understood  to  mean  100  school  days,  of  six  hours 
each,  and  not  150  days  of  4  hours  each. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  a  member  of  the  board  (the  clerk)  $100  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  school-house? 

A.  A  district  can  vote  a  salary  to  the  clerk,  as  clerk,  but  not  to  him 
or  any  other  member  for  any  other  services.  The  board  could  not 
properly  contract  with  one  of  their  own  number  to  build  or  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  school-house,  as  it  is  against  public  policy. 
No  authority  is  given  to  a  district  to  pay  a  member  of  the  board  for 
his  services  of  any  kind,  except  as  above  specified. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  at  an  annual  meeting  that 
cannot  be  rescinded  at  an  adjourned  meeting? 

A.  Nothing  except  the  election  of  oflScers.  If,  however,  any  con- 
tract had  been  made,  or  right  acquired  by  another  party,  in  conse- 
quence oF  action  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  district  could  not  rescind 
the  action  with  impunit}'. 

Q.  We  held  no  annual  meeting?    What  can  be  done? 

A.  Hold  a  special  meeting  at  which  you  can  do  an3'thing  specified 
in  the  call,  except  to  elect  officers;  but  note  the  provision  about  vot- 
ing taxes. 

Q.  No.  12  was  set  off  from  No.  17,  April  1.  There  is  a  dispute 
whether  it  is  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  school  money  just  apportioned 
by  the  State  Superintendent.    How  is  it? 

A.  It  is  so  entitled.  The  territory  takes  with  it  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  value  of  the  school-property,  at  the  time  of  division;  the 
pupils  set  out  take  with  them  a  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  new  district, 
to  a  share  of  the  school-  money,  as  provided  in  section  60.  The  case 
is  different  as  to  school-money  where  a  district  is  set  off  after  the  an- 
nual apportionment  is  made  and  before  the  next  annual  district  re- 
ports are  made. 

TAXES. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  an  insufficient  amount  of  teachers^  wages  can 
the  board  return  an  additional  amount  for  assessment  and  collection? 

A.  Certainly  not.  If  there  is  not  enough  to  make  out  5  moftths 
school,  the  board  is  to  proceed,  under  the  second  proviso  of  sub-section 
sixths  of  section  19,  to  meet  the  deficiency  at  the  proper  time. 
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Q.  Do  all  taxes  collected  for  school  purposes  go  into  the  town  treas- 
urer's hands? 
A.  All  except  taxes  collected  in  the  district,  under  section  64. 

MISCELLANEOCrS. 

Q.  Can  the  hoard  suspend  a  pupil  for  non-paj^ment  of  damages  as- 
sessed by  them  for  injury  to  school-house,  in  violation  of  rules  made? 

A.  The  board  can  suspend  for  persistent  violation  of  rules,  bub  not 
for  non-payment  of  fines  thus  imposed.  No  power  is  given  to  a  school 
board  to  impose  fines.  Damages  may  be  recovered  for  wanton  injaries 
actually  done. 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy  where  a  treasurer  won't  pay  a  teacher 
money  due? 

A.  Suit  against  the  district,  or  against  the  treasurer,  by^  mandamus. 

Q.  Can  a  school  be  considered  a  graded  school  of  two  departments 
within  the  meaning  of  chapter  23,  1868  (p.  19,  School  Code),  it  both 
departments  are  not  in  session  the  same  length  of  time? 

A.  Yes;  the  continuance  of  one  grade  longer  than  the  other  would 
not  alter  the  fact,  but  both  grades  should  be  in  session  not  less  than 
5  months. 

Q.  Can  lost  time  be  made  up  by  a  teacher  on  Saturdays? 

A.  If  it  is  so  specified  in  the  contract,  or  an  agreement  to  that  ef- 
fect is  endorsed  on  the  contract,  b  it  not  without.  Saturdays  are  not, 
jn  the  eye  of  the  law,  recrular  school  days. 

Q.  If  there  are  two  free  high-schools  in  the  same  town  or  city,  on 
what  basis  is  the  $500  to  be  divided  between  them? 

A.  On  the  basis  of  the  respective  amounts  paid  by  each  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Q.  Can  a  clerk  be  lawfully  elected  at  an  adjourned  annual  meeting? 

A.  Yes,  of  course,  if  no  choice  was  made  at  the  first  meeting,  bat 
not  after  10  days. 

Q.  May  a  school  director  who  deals  in  school  books  and  stationei}' 
be  removed  ? 

A.  No,  this  is  a  remedy  for  "  willful  neglect  of  duty.''  He  may 
be  prosecuted,  if  thought  expedient,  under  chapter  172,  laws  of  1877, 
and  if  convicted,  fined.  But  read  an  editorial  article  on  a  sabsequent 
page. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Twentj-Fiftk  Annaal  Meetingof  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  Tnrnere'  Hall,  at  Green  B<iy,  commencing  Taesday  evening,  July  17,  1877, 
Prest.  Park  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  mosic— a  piano  solo— by  Miss  Schaette. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Sale,  on  behalf  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Green  Bay,  welcomed  the 
membero  oi  the  Association  to  the  city. 

President  Park,  on  behalf  uf  the  members  of  the  Association,  retamed  thanks  for  the 
welcome  extended,  and  invited  the  citizens  of  Green  Bay  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

The  Misses  Le  Clair  sang  the  trio—"  Those  Distant  Chimes."  An  encore  called  them 
again  to  the  front  and  a  second  selection  was  rend*ired. 

Pm.  Park  introduced  to  the  Association  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  of  Kenosha,  who  de- 
livered  a  lectare  on  *'  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe." 

iK^r.  Briggs,  of  Green  Bay,  in  behalf  of  Meanrs.  Elmore  and  Eelley,  invited  tne 
meraberH  of  the  Asiiociation  to  participate  in  a  steamboat  excursion  up  the  Bay,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th,  on  which  occasion  the  propellor  Canisteo  would  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Association . 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  to  request  Pres.  Park  to  convey  to  the  gen- 
tlemen making  the  offer  the  acknowlecIgemenC»  of  the  Association. 

Messrs.  Earthman,  Miller,  and  Thomas  were  appointed  a  committee  on  enrollment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasuier,  Mr.  Salisbury  was  appointed  Treasurer /»ro  tern. 

Association  adjourned  until  9  A.  M.  July  18. 

Tuesday,  July  18,  9  A.  M. 

Association  calle<]  to  order  by  Pres.  Park,  and  the  exercises  opened  with  the  singing 
of  ^'Aaierica  "  by  the  Association,  led  by  a  chorus  from  the  Green  Bay  High  School, 
followed  by  prayer,  by  the  Aiv.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  Hymn,  *'Huld  the 
Fort." 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President  was  then  read^, 

[The  first  article  in  the  present  number. — Eds.  \ 

The  lol lowing  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  on  Distribution  of  Pres- 
ident's address:    W.  D.  Parker,  E.  B.  Wood,  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  then  taken  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  enrollment  of 
the  members. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees: 

Finance—Q.  P.  Viebahp,  J.  P.  Brainerd,  S.  F.  Beede. 

BaioluiiaM^y^.  C.  Whltford,  8.  8.  Bockwood,  Miss  M.  Hosford. 

Mr.  Salisbury  r^d  a  paper  on  the  HiKtory  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 

Miss  Hattie  Clark,  of  the  La  Croase  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  "  Daily  Prepara^ 
tk>D  of  Che  Teacher." 
a-Vol.  VIII  No.  8. 
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Tlie  Committee  oo  Distribution  of  President's  Addrees  then  presented  the  foUcwii^ 
report: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  Address  for  distribution  of 
topics,  have  had  the  addrt«8  under  consideration  and  respectfully  report  as  follows: 

The  topir.  Principali*  Astoeiation^  referred  to  A.  J.  Ilutton,  0.  F.  Viebahn,  W.  II. 
Beach. 

Sui>ervi8ioti^  to  W.  H.  Chandler,  Agnes  Hosford,  II.  M.  Simmons. 

Tfdchen^  Institutes^  to  Robert  Graham,  Hosea  BaruA,  K.  VV.  Isham. 

Ezhibitory  Departmfnt^  to  O.  S.  Wencott,  Sarah  Stewart  W.  A.  Kellerman. 

Music,  to  L.  w.  Brif^rgH,  Hattie  Clark,  P.  R.  Barnes. 

Drawing^  to  D.  McOreffor,  Ellen  C  Jones,  Samuel  Beede. 

Text-Books,  to  A.  Earthmun,  Alex.  Kerr,  G.  S.  Albee. 

VV.  D.  Pabkeb, 
E.  B.  Wood, 

J.  T.  LUNN, 

Committee. 

(  A.  A.  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  read  a  palter  on  ^'  Promotions  in  Graded  Schools.'* 

'  Association  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 

Tuesday  Evekiko,  July  18. 

Association  called  to  order  at  8  o- clock  by  Pres.  Park. 

Robert  Graham  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  '^  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed 

Schools,"  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed 
Schools  ask  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth  is  the  child. 

2.  That  this  child  will  become  a  gix)d  or  bad  citizen;  and  that  the  quality  will  largely 
de|>end  on  his  education. 

3.  That  the  education  of  this  child  by  the  State  is  only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
State  preservation. 

4.  Whatever  will  make  this  child  a  better  citizen  should  be  a  matter  of  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  State. 

6.  The  ooiumon  district  schoools  furnish  the  education  of  probably  nineteen  twenti- 
eths of  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth. 

6.  The  State  Superintendent,  County  Superintendents,  Principals  of  Normal  Schools, 
Institute  Conductor  and  School  Boards  are  directly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
above  nameil  schtx>l8. 

7.  Children  do  not  attend  the  common  schools  for  an  average  period  of  more  than 
six  years  of  five  months  eacii  year — 30  months  ot  school  educaiion^ne  and  one-fourth 
years. 

8.  What  then  is  to  be  done  for  these  children  ought  to  be  carefully  and  definitely 
mapped  out. 

9.  No  teaclier  ahould  be  engaged  in  one  of  said  schools,  who  is  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  plan  and  object  of  said  work. 

10.  Paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  point  directly  to  a  course  of  study  definitely  oatlined, 
which  each  of  the  factors  directly  concerned,  named  in  paragraph  (6),  should  have  a 
voice  in  determining. 

11.  It  will  notl»e  considered  of  avail  to  all  or  either  of  the  parties  named  in  para- 
graph (6)  that  thev  have  individually  or  collectively  found  fault  with  existing  evils  in 
the  common  schoois,  it  being  their  duty  to  either  remedy  such  evils  or  vacate  their  |io- 
sitions,  as  determined  by  civil  service  reform. 

12.  Because  this  committee  has  not  proposed  a  paper  course  of  study,  is  by  no  means 
owing  to  the  foct  tluit  they  have  not  distinct  thought  upon  thn  subject,  but'becaune  it 
woula  be  considered,  and  justly  so,  a  usurpation  of  lue  prerogatives  inhering  to  the 
parties  mentioned  in  paragraph  (6.) 

Therefore  ^our  committee  recommend  that  this  subject  be  re-commicted  to  a  oomniit- 
tee  representing  the  parties  na  ned  in  paragraph  (6)  with  the  State  Superintendenr  as 
Chairman,  who  shall  prepare  a  Report,  to  oe  presented  at  the  December  meeting;  hop- 
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iiiff  therebj  to  neciire  a  report  looking  to  nn  effective  nM)r^nization  of  the  common 
whool  work,  Hnpplenientefl  bv  8uch  legislation  as  may  be  necemary. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

KoBT.  Graham, 

Chairman. 

On  motion  of  W.  D.  Parker,  it  was  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 
The  audience  listened  to  a  solo — ^'The  Djiy  is  Done'* — by  Miss  Ruth  Ellis. 
An  encore  brought  the  lady  again  to  the  rostrum. 

Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  Superintendent  of  the  Hospitalfur  the  Insane  at  Oshkosh, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  ''  Mental  Discipline." 
Aflaociation  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.  July  19. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  19, 1877. 

Association  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Park. 

Exercises  opened  by  singing  *•  God  i^peed  the  Right,"  led  by  a  choir  from  the  Green- 
Bay  High  School,  followed  by  prayer  Jby  Rev.  Dr.  Henschel,  and  the  hymn  "  Only  aa 
Armor  Bearer." 

Pres.  Phelps  oflered  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted: 

Whereas.  The  National  Bureau  of  E'lucation  ha.^  lx>come  an  invaluable  and  indis- 
penMible  agency  for  the  collection  and  disseminanon  of  information  tt»uc'hing  eveiy  de- 
panuiem  of  the  nchool  work  of  Hiir  coimtry  as  well  as  cif  all  otht'r  civilised  nations; 

Whereas,  The  progre.'vuf  Edui'Htion  among  us  pre-eminently  depends  u|jon  the 
difiuHion  of  Huch  information,  as  the  fruits  of  the  ripest  experience  of  the^ruce  in  this 
direction;  therefore, 

RrMolved^  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  in  every 
rightful  way  to  afford  the  Burenu  that  material  and  moral  support  so  essential  to  tlie 
performance  of  itM  important  functions. 

iUtolved^  That  a  certitied  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
8enatorM  and  Representatives  in'G)n|^res8  from  this  State  at  its  ensuing  session,  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Assoidation. 

Mr.  MacAlister  made  the  following  statements  regarding  the  family  of  Mr  Pomeroy, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Milwaukee,  now  deceased: 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  had  maintained  herself  and  family  by  teaching  until  now  failing  eye- 
sight and  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  longer  to  continu<}  in  the  work.  Sha 
was  known  to  many  a«  the  writer  of  a  number  of  beautiful  (K)em'«,  and  at  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  friends,  had  gathered  up  these  efibrts  of  past  years,  and  had  now  in  press 
a  volume  containing  them.  It  was  proposed  to  place  this  work  on  the  market  at  $2  per 
volume,  and  it  was  hoped  that  members  of  the  Association  would  avail  themrfelveu  of 
the  ofportunity  which  would  be  oflered  them  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  one  so 
long  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and  of  aiding  a  worthy  woman, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  would  secure  for  themselves  a  valuable  book. 

Miss  Stewart,  of  Milwaukee,  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  and  A.  J.  Cheney, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Jones,  of  Sheboy8;an,  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  relation  of  Teacher  and 
Barent." 

A  recess  of  five  minutes  was  then  taken.  ^ 

Mr.  Hailman  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  ^^  Kindergarten  Culture."!* 

He  did  not  propose  Kindergarten  culture  as  a  panacea  for  all  educational  ills.    It  i» 
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the  fimt  step  in  the  cullure  necefvary  for  living.    The  first  step  in  complete  liTing  is 
•oomplete  living.    It  in  necesrary  at  all  tlnien  to  train  children  in  complete  living. 

Kindergarten  cultnre  is  called  f  >r  in  our  educational  system.  The  first  experiment 
in  connection  with  public  achools  which  has  been  Buccemful  in  the  west,  has  been  made 
at  St.  Louis.  Within  three  years  from  the  establbhment  of  the  first  one  at  St.  Looia 
there  were  nearly  thirty  in  operation  there. 

One  danger  in  the  way  i»  too  rapid  growth.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  work,  tlie 
i>ut6ide  and  the  Inside;  one  is  mechani'-ul;  the  other  has  for  its  object  the  development 
of  the  capacities  and  individual  propensities  of  the  child.  No  great  amount  of  ability 
required  to  teach  the  '^outside  part.''  Ability  of  a  high  order  necessary  in  the  indi- 
yidual  taking  chai^  of  the  ^^nside"  work.  A  girl  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  has  not 
the  requixite  experience  and  breadth  of  thought  to  fit  her  for  this  work.  In  St.  Louis 
only  the  very  best  teachers  are  employed.  They  are  better  paid  than  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools. 

Kindergartens  interest  parents  in  the  work  done.  They  teach  complete  living  not 
by  theory  but  practically.  True  teaching  shows  itself  in  the  association  of  the  children 
with  their  parents  and  with  other  children;  it  shows  itself  in  the  lite  of  the  child.  Bad 
teaching  shows  itself  likewise.  Individuality  begets  individuality.  When  the  machine 
tendency  of  the  schools  is  grafted  on  the  kindei^arten,  the  kindei^rten  will  be  a  failure. 

Many  favor  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's  only;  say  *^  we  must  secure  a  taste  for  read- 
ing;'' but  how  are  we  to  secure  a  taste  for  reading  those  things  which  the  child  does, 
not  understand? 

Much  woik  in  school  is  done  by  the  child  simply  because  it  must  he  done,  and  of 
which  it  dues  not  know  the  value.  The  kind«*j^garten  may  provide  a  way  which  will 
guard  us  against  these  dangers. 

In  kindergarten  work,  everything  that  is  done  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  chil- 
dren; in  higher  schools  it  is  not  done. 

Gonaervatism  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  establi.<(hing  kind- 
ergartens. They  will  doubtless  cost  a  trifle  more  than  prim  iry  schools.  In  St.  Louis 
where  the  conditions  have  been  remarkably  favorable,  the  cost  is  less,  being  from  $10 
to  $12  per  child  annually. 

Kindergarten  training  is  the  first  step  in  mind  training  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  public  schools.  Many  think  that  poor  teachers  will  do  for  primary 
pupils.    The  kindei^rten  will  help  to  destroy  this  leeling. 

An  opportunity  was  given  for  discussion  of  papers  read  during  the  forenoon. 

Pres.  Phelps  thought  that  the  early  stages  in  educational  woik  were  the  moat  impor- 
tant and  that  therefore  there  was  the  greatest  necessity  for  good  woik  in  primary  in- 
struction. Children  are  often  injured  in  thtdr  early  years.  Character  is  formed  very 
largely  in  children  before  they  reach  the  age  of  eight  or  ten. 

Expressed  himself  as  favoring  the  adoption  of  kin  Jergarten  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  kindei^rten  connected 
with  one  of  the  Normal  schools. 

Mr.  Mac  Alister  expressed  his  belief  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  educational  work  of 
more  importance  than  the  formation  of  kindergartens.    Normal  schools  should  take  up 
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the  matter.  The  trouble  in  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  Milwaukee  is  more 
oAen  with  the  teacher  than  with  the  people.  Is  it  not  possible  to  pat  the  best  things  in 
the  kindeigartens  into  the  primarj  bcHooIa? 

Mr.  Searing  favored  the  system  as  a  part  of  our  State  system  of  education.  Wished 
that  it  might  soon  be  tried  in  at  least  one  of  our  Normal  Schools. 

Mr.  Chandler  stated  that  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Normal  Begents  have  the 
legal  authority  to  establish  these  kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Schfols. 
When  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educators  in  the  State  demand  these  kindergartens 
the  way  will  be  made  clear  for  their  incorporation  into  the  Normal  Schools. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  discussion  ofkindt^rgarten  culture  at  2:B0p.  m. 

Pres.  Phelps  introduced  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  in  making  up  the  programmes  for  the  future  annual  meetings  of  th^ 
association,  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  be  and  they  hereby  are  instructed 
to  provide  for  the  premutation  of  papers,  the  reading  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour 
during  each  half  daily  seHsion,  and  for  one  lecture  during  each  evening,  to  occupy  not 
more  than  one  hour,  and  that  ample  provti^ion  t>e  made  for  the  discussion  of  said  papers 
and  lectures  immediately  subsequent  to  their  presentation  or  delivery. 

ReBolvtd^  That  in  making  cnga^ments  with  the  authors  of  papersand  lectures  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  officers  aforesaid  to  communicate  to  them  the  purport  of  the  forego- 
ing resolution. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  then  called  for,  but  the  report  was 
not  ready. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Association  proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  President. 

Pres.  W.  C.  Whitford  nominated  Mr.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  and  Mr.  A.J. 
Hntton  nominated  James  Mac  A  lister,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  an  informal  ballot  which  resulted  in  71  votes  for 
James  Mac  Alister,  28  for  Albert  Salisbury,  and  1  scattering. 

On  motion  of  Pres.  Whitford,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot  for  President 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  James  Mac 
Alister.  The  ballot  was  cast  as  directed  and  James  Mac  Alister  was  declared  elected 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  on  nominations  then  presented  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

For  Viee-PretidenU,  W.  H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie;  Miss  Agnes  Hosford.  Eau  Claire, 
I.  N.  Stewart,  Berlin. 
Fitr  Secrtrary^  A.  Earthman,  Biver  Falls. 
For  Treaturtr^  J.  T.  Lunn,  I  ronton. 

For  Executive  Commiftee^M.  T.  Park,  Chbirman.  O^hkosh;  A.  Salisbury,  Whitewater; 
Alex.  Kerr,  Madison;  D.  H.  Flett,  Kenosha;  W.  H.  Beach,  Beloit. 

J.  Q.  £m£RY, 
T.  P.  Majiyatt, 
T.  F.  Fbawley, 
Miss  E.  A.  Kelley, 
Miss  I.  M.  Gordon,   Committee. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  formal  ballot  for  the  remaining  officers  of  the 
Association  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
the  persons  nominated  for  the  respective  offices  by  the  committee  on  nominations.  The 
ballot  was  so  cast  and  the  persons  declared  elected  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Association  adjourned  until  2:30  P.  M. 
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Thubsday  Afternoon,  July  1ft. 

Asdocintion  called  to  order  at  2:45  P.  M.    Pres.  Park  in  the  chair. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  "  Courne  of  Study  for 
Mixed  ScUooIb  ''  the  President  announced  the  following  committee  to  report  at  the  De- 
cember meeting: 

Hon.  E.  Searing,  G.  S.  Albee,  W.  H.  Chandler,  D.  McGregor,  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 
'    Mim  Agnes  HoBford,  of  £au  Claire,  read  a  paper,  subject,  ^'  A  Woman's  Experience 
/  as  Superintendent  of  Schools.^' 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  *^  The  Education  needed  for  the  Citizen*'  was  then 
read  by  G.  S.  Albee. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

[This  report  will  appear  m  the  Journal  in  a  future' number. — Eds.] 

After  a  reoefw  often  minutes  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of*'  Kindei^rten  Culture '' 
was  again  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hfailman  opened  the  discussion  in  anstwer  to  some  questions  ^apked  during  the 
discussion  in  the  forenoon.  The  speaker  stated  that  the  best  results  were  not  yet  reached 
in  Milwaukee.  Too  many  children  in  charge  ot  one  teacher,  one  cause  of  failure. 
Two  English  Kindergartens  have  been  established  m  Milwaukee.  Measures  are  being 
taken  to  put  theui  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  with  better  accommodations.  Some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  are  taking  advantage  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  training  school  for  kindergarteners,  established  by  Mr.  liailman. 

Supt.  Hams  of  St.  Louis  states  that  in  the  primary  grade  25  per  cent.  less  time  is 
needed  to  finish  the  work  by  those  who  have  had  kindeiigarten  trainin<than  by  those  who 
have  not  (Similar  reports  from  Belleville,  III.,  Inuianapolis  and  other  places.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  time  saved,  there  is  an  increased  accuracy  and  eleameas  <if  thought  and 
expression.  It  is  the  practice  to  introduce  children  into  the  kindergarten  at  from  8  to  4 
years  of  age. 

[A  portion  of  the  discussion  was  here  lost,  the  Secretary  having  been  called  oat  to 
assist  the  enn  lling committee.  J 

in  answer  to  a  question  by  Supt.  Searing,  Mr.  Hailman  stated  that  the  kindenrartens 
established  in  St.  Louis  are  not  aristocratic  afiairs.  They  are  public  affairs  connected 
with  the  public  schools  and  taught  in  public  school-rooms.  The  extremes  of  society, 
the  very  |KX)r  and  the  very  rich,  pay  but  little  attention  to  kindergartens. 

Mr.  Mac  Alister  ahked  whether  these  extremes  of  society  do  not  need  the  training  of 
the  kindergarten  more  than  the  other  classes?  Does  not  the  kindeiigarten  take  the 
children  too  much  out  of  the  patents'  influence?  Should  not  the  parent  be  retained  as  a 
factor  in  the  state? 

Mr.  Hailman  Mated  that  the  kindergarten  does  not  take  children  more  than  three 
hours  a  day;  it  does  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  parent,  but  does  what  the  parent  can 
not  do.    It  brings  children  into  connection  with  other  children. 

Pres.  Phelps  thought  that  the  trainii^  of  the  kindergarten  would  enable  the  child  to 
so  utilize  his  forces,  that  he  can,  when  at  home,  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities. 
The  influence  of  the  teacher  acts  not  only  on  the  children,  but  through  them  on  the  pa- 
rents and  on  the  community. 
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Pres.  Albee  Raid  tliat  parents  are  led  to  attend  the  kinierj^trtenn  with  their  children. 
They  nee  Homething  there  which  they  can  understand,  and  they  carry  back  to  their  liomea 
flomething  which  will  be  of  value.  The  aaaociation  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  sup- 
plies a  want  fir  society  and  prevents  the  evil  results  that  often  follow  the  unknown  as- 
sociations formed  by  children,  when  from  their  own  homes.  We  should  pi>'.pare  our- 
selves to  understand  this  qucMtion  and  to  dLwuss  it  wisely. 

Mr.  Lunn  doubted  the  practicability  of  establishing  kindergartens  in  the  country. 
The  population  is  scattered.  Asked  whether  it  was  done  in  Getmany  under  similar 
conditions.  Mr.  Hailman  replied  that  the  conditions  in  Germany  were  not  such  as  to 
make  it  a  fair  standard  for  us.  In  Austria,  five  or  six  families  unite  to  make  kinder- 
gartens for  themselves,  employing  a  teacher,  or  delegating  the  work  to  one  of  tho  moth- 
ers, each  relieving  the  others. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  bo 
appointed  to  report  at  the  winter  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Kindergarten  Culture. 

Association  adjourned. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  Id. 

Exercises  of  the  evening  opened  with  a  solo,  "  The  Maid  of  Dundee,*'  by  Mr.  North. 
In  response  to  an  imperative  encore,  another  selection  was  rendered. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  '^  Pnncipals'  Association,''  was  read  by  Mr.  Hutton 

as  follows  and  accepted: 

Yonr  committee  on  Principals'  Association,  respectfully  report  as  follows: 
Tneie  are  now  before  the  frien.id  of  education,  m.iny  que.siion.s  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance, relating  to  the  true  function  of  the  higher  de|iartments  of  our  graded  schools. 
These  quebtions  are  preshiug  upon  our  attention,  and  demanding  our  most  eariiebt 
thought. 

iSo  long  as  these  questions  remain  unsettled  there  is  a  place  and  a  work  for  the  Princi- 
pals' Association,  and  ihis  organiz.ition  recently  revived,  deserves  our  heartiest  ttupx^rt. 

A.  J.  Hutton, 

C.   F.    VlEBAHN, 

W.  H.  Beach, 

Committee. 

The  report  of  tlie  committee  on  ^^  Music  in  Public  Schools,"  was  then  read  as  follows 

by  L.  W.  Briggs,  chairman  and  accepted: 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  to  teach  music  in  a  public  school  would  have  been  as 
much  of  an  innovation  as  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Physiology. 

Now,  thanks  to  our  6tate  Normal  Schools,  elementary  miittic  tindrt  a  place  in  the  daily 
pnigramme  oi  school  exercises,  not  only  in  the  High  School,  but  down  through  all  the 
grades  to  the  Primary;  not  only  in  a  city  school,  but  out  through  all  the  country 
schools,  so  that  from  the  little  school  hounes  that  dot  our  broad  prairies  and  nestle  in 
our  fore8ti«,  there  goes  up  each  morning  and  evening  a  grand  chorus,  sung  not  only  with 
the  heart  but  alsr>  with  the  understandmg. 

Of  the  direct  advantages  of  this  systematic  drill  in  Music  we  have  no  need  to  speak. 
Indirectly,  this  drill  teaches  a  school  to  do  things  on  time  and  in  time;  it  is  a  re.««t  for 
the  brain,  and  a  wholesome  activity  for  the  body;  it  is  a  means  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment; it  does  moie  to  fie  boys  and  girls  for  a  reasonable  enjoyment  of  social  life,  than 
does  the  whole  range  of  mathematics. 

Therefore,  in  the  opiiuon  of  your  committee,  Music  ought  to  be  taught  as  systemati- 
cally, as  intelligeDtiy,  and  as  earnestly  as  aity  of  the  so  called  c^ommon  branches. 

L.  W.  Briogs, 
H.  E.  Clark, 
P.  B.  Barnes,  Committee. 
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The  committee  on  "  Drawing  "  requested  farther  time  to  prepare  their  report,  which 
was  granted. 

The  committee  on  ''  State  Tax  "  also  reqaested  farther  time  to  prepare  their  report 
which  was  granted. 

The  report  of  committee  on  *'  Teachers  Institutes,"  was  made  by  Robert  Graham, 

chairman.    It  was  voted  that  the  farther  consideration  of  this  report  bo  deferred  until 

ths  winter  session.    The  report  was  as  follows: 

The  objects  of  Teachers'  Inntitntes  seem  to  be — 

I.  (a)  To  show,  bj  the  aid  of  qualiiied  teachers,  what  expeiienoe  proves  to  be  most 
i.seful  in  recitation. 

(b)  To  show  to  beginners  what  ought  to  be  tsught. 
II.  (a)  To  present  the  best  methods  fur  conducting  recitations, 
(b)  To  present  proiier  guides  for  general  sc'iool  management. 
{v.)  To  stimulate  teachers  so  a  better  preparation  for  their  work,  and  laudable 
efiorts  to  excel  therein. 

As  a  means  to  the  ends  here  named,  so  much  of  matter  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  Btudy  as  shall  keep  the  Institute  steady  and  busy  out  of  the  houjs  of  session  should  be 
assigned  for  special  preparation. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  other  expenditnre  by  the  State  produces  results  so  quickly,  ao 
far  reaching  and  so  permanent  forgo<xlas  thatdevote<1  to  InRiitutes;  that  these  Institutes 
furnish  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  ^reat  body  of  teachers;  and  that  thev  are  direct 
feeders  to  the  Normal  Schools  and  effective  stimulants  to  more  extended  culture. 

Hence,  we  fully  believe  in  and  heartily  recommend,  a  thorough  prosecution  of  the 
work,  adding  to  rather  than  subtracting  from  its  present  efficiency. 

K. 'Graham, 
H.  Harns, 
Fbed.  W.  Isram, 

CommiUet, 

The  report  of  committee  on  Uniformity  of  Text  Books,  was  read  by  Mr.  £aithman  aa 
follows: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  cf  the  President's  Address  which 
relates  to  Text-Books,  beg  leave  to  report: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  State  has  been  called  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  purchase  and  manu^ture  of  text-buuks,  and  that  a  general 
desire  has  been  expressed  by  educational  men  throughout  the  State  to  have  thia  Aanici- 
ation  put  itself  on  record  as  approving  or  disapproving  the  policy  of  securing  a  SSCate 
uniformity  of  text-books  by  having  such  books  publif«hed  by  the  State,  or  by  parties 
whhin  the  State,  acting  under  State  authority,  we,  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Winoon- 
sin,  in  amvention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  it  our  tirm  conviction: 

1.  That  a  State  uniformity  of  text-books  is  undesirable  and  calculated  to  work  harm 
to  a  majority  of  our  bei«t  schools. 

2.  That  we  connider  present  legislation  sufficient  to  insure  to  every  school  district  in 
the  State  the  best  text-books  published,  at  rearK>nable  rates;  and  that  we  recommend  to 
diKtiict  officers  throughout  the  State  that  they  avail  themselves,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of 
tlie  law  relating  to  the  purchase  of  text-books  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  school  district. 

3.  That  we  hereby  express  our  approbation  of  State  Superintendent  Searing's  eiHleav- 
or»  to  prevent  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  text-book  question,  during  the  last  sesidon 
of  the  legibiature. 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

A.  Earthmak, 
Alex.  Kerb, 
G.  S.  Albkk, 

Committee. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  third  article  of  the  report  was  strohgly  endorsed 

by  hading  members  of  the  Association,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  it  was  voted  that  in  case  of  any  attempt  at  text-book 
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kynnhtioD  at  the  next  pemoa  of  tb9  l^nlatore,  thera  reaoIiitioiM  be  tranMuitted  to  that 

borlj  in  a  ooinninni<»tiun  RiKneJ  bj  the  Pre^iJentanl  Sec  "etirj  of  the  Association. 
The  Asflociation  waa  entertained  with  inudic  furniohed  by  the  French  cornet  baud  of 

the  place. 
Beport  of  committee  on  Finance  waa  then  read  and  adopted,  aa  followg: 
Your  committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report  that  they  have  ezaiiiined  the  Treas- 

nrer'a  account  with  accompanying  vouchers,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

It  was  found  that  the  reoeipta  during  the  year  wjre $196  25 

The  expenditures 78  83 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of $117  42 

C.   F.   VlEBAHN, 
8.   F.   B££1>E, 

Committee, 
The  report  of  committee  on  *'  Resolutions  "  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Rockwood  as  fol- 
lows, and  adopted : 

Whrreas,  The  pre««^nt  meeting  of  the  Asaoointion  has  been  from  first  'o  lart,  espe- 
cially pleiiKurable  anil  pniHtable,  and  h>ubeen  jriven  thin  character  bv  the  cuurtei>i«<  and 
lalxtrH  «  f  many  difierent  iKirties,  we  desire  to  expre><8  our  at  knowledgeuients  and  appro- 
.  ciation  ot  the  wime  in  some  manner  not  altogether  iiiHufiicient,  therefore, 

Jirtolved^  That  we  tender  the  lion.  Mayor  and  President  of  the  School  Boanl  of  the 
City  of  Green  Riy,  C.  E.  Crane,  M.  D*,  onr  sincere  thanks  fur  his  hearty  sympathy 
an<'t  staunch  supp()rt  in  all  matters  pertuiuiiig  to  our  comfort,  pleasure  and  profit  while 
here. 

Retolvtd^  That  we  extend  to  the  Hon.,  the  School  Board  of  the  City,  onr  manifold 
thanks  ior  the  generous  provision  made  for  our  meeting  in  this  beautiful  and  entirely 
comfortable  ilail. 

Reiolved^  That  we  thus  publiclv  acknowledge  onr  great  obligation  to  Superintendent 
J.  D.  Williams  and  prini-ipal  L.  W.  Briggs,  for  their  until ing  zeal  in  our  behalf  before 
and  since  our  arrival,  and  bespeak  for  them  many  happy  years  of  successful  labor  in  the 
great  educational  fields. 

Renolvcd^  That  the  young  ladies  of  the  High  School  and  the  Misses  Le  Claire  and 
BcHUKTTE  are  entitled  to  a  fuil  shure  in  \hU  distribution  of  acknowledgements,  for  the 
charmnig  and  artistic  music  thev  J.ave  so  lavishly  fnrni^hed,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  Principal,  and  also,  th'it  Miss  Ellis  and  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Korth  for  their  fine  solos, 
and  the  Cornet  Band  for  their  unexpected  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  are 
ahke  heanilv  remembered. 

Reaolvtd^  That  we  are  especially  obligated  ♦othe  Hon.  D.  M.  Kelly  and  A.  E.  El- 
more for  the  exceedingly  generous  gifi  of  a  half-dav's  upc  <if  the  beautiful  and  commo- 
.dious  propeller  Canittco'for  an  excuif'ion  down  the  Bav,  which  we  all  declared  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  wholly  satisfactory  pleasure  trips  hi  ihe  annals  of 
the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  acknowledge  the  great  pkasnre  and  profit  received  from 
the  lectures  of  the  Rev.  H.  Nf.  Simmons, of  Kenwha, and  Dr.  Walter  Kempsster,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Noit hern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Obhkosh,  and  profier  to  them 
our  profound  gnititude. 

Resofvedy  That  we  return  to  the  Green  Bay-4i/rocfl/^the  State  Gazette,  and  the  Olobe 
onr  warmeM  thanks  for  their  geneious  rejioits  of  the  sessions,  and  to  the  press  of  the  state 
generally,  our  appieciation  of  their  gratuitous  adveitihing  and  m»tices. 

Resolved^  That,  in  view  of  the  times  and  the  tides  in  our  afiairs,  we  are  peculiarly 
gratein I  to  the  following  Railroad  C  oni}»ai;ies  for  their  old-time  favor  of  reduced  fates, 
Tis— the  SlieUiygan  &  Fond  dn  I^c,  Wisconsin  Valley, Green  Bay  &  Minnesota,  West- 
em  Union.  West  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western,  Chicago  &  North- 
western, Mineral  Point,  and  Wisconnin  Central,  and  finalU — 

Retolved^  That  we  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  entire  body  of  officers  of  this  As- 
4-.V0I.  Vlll.  No.  8. 
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ii-iMiti-»n  for  their  ener^v,  co-irteav  ml  e'H  iieit  mini^eii'^nt  of  our  interests.    Ma^ 
the/  livo  loa^  aai  prodpdr.    All  of  traijh  Is  rodpeu'tfally  nnS  nirte  I 

\y.  C.  Whitpord, 

M  V  RQ  \  R  fST    IL  M  FOBD, 
S.   6.    RjCikWJOD, 

Commitfet, 
Moved  and  cirrlei  that  a  coimlttee  of  three  b?  appointe  1  to  atten  1  to  the  iiiatter  of 

pihlHliinq;  the  IlUtory  of  the  A..s.ij ji  itijn.     Mjispj.  Eirthman,  pRiiit,  und  Huttun  were 

appointed  Ruch  committ'^e. 

The  President  announced  a^ oommittee  on  Kindergarten  Culture,  to  report  at  Winter 
Meeting,  Pre«.  Phelps,  Supt.  Mic  \' inter,  and  Prea.  Albee. 

83'i  itor  Fl  )Mre  w)i.<4  preitent  and  ni  ideH'wne  rem  irk 4  to  the  ineoibem  of  the  AsHOCiatioD. 

After  music  by  the  bind,  the  Association  adjourned  bitu  die. 

M.  T.  Park,  President^  L.  D.  Harvey,  Secretary. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  following  committees  at  varioiu*  times  during  the  session  were  allowed  the  priyi- 
lege  of  reportinic  at  the  winter  sesnion  of  the  Asmciation: 

Committee  on  Drnwinj^  D.  MjOregor,  Ellen  C.  Jone^,  Samuel  Beede. 

Oa  State  Tax^  E.  Searing,  Jai«.  Mac  AliHter,  John  B.iiH*x)ra. 

Oi  Coins  of'Stni.'f  for  Mixed  Sehoolty  E.  Spiring,  G.  S.  Albso,  W.  If.  Chandler, 
D.  McGregor,  J.  T.  Lunn. 

Oa  Kindergirten  Culture^  Wm.  F.  Phelpfi.  Jas.  Mac  Alister.  G  S.  Albec. 

The  two  following  committcKs  presented  no  repoit— that  on  SupeiviHon,  ronftisting of 
\V  II.  Chandler,  Agnes  Ho^ford,  II.  M  Simmons,  and  th  it  on  Exhibitory  Department, 
consisting  of  O.  S.  Westcott,  Sarah  Stewart,  W.  A.  Keilennan. 

Action  on  report  of  comudttee  on  Institutes  was  deferred  nntil  the  winter  semion. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Secretary. 

[The  following  letter  explains  the  non-appearance  of  Prof,  Olnev. — Edb.] 
Editors  Journal  of  Education:— Please  ray  in  next  iM^ue  cjf  Journal,  that  Prof. 
Olney^a  abfsence,  on  the  last  evening  of  the  meeting  at  Green  G  ly,  was  due  to  illnen. 
A  letter  from  liim,  awaited  me  on  my  retuni  to  Opl.kosh,  July  20th. 
It  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  that,  in  his  absence,  I  ronhl  offer  no  excuse  to  thelai^ge 
a!idience  assembled  to  hear  him.    Trusting  that  the  explanation  as  above  offered  will 
reach  nearly  all  interested, 

T  am  respectfully  youre, 

M.  T.  Park. 


[The  place  for  the  next  Annu  il  Meeting  of  the  A^^ciation  wa^  not  determined, 
but  will  doubtless  be  announced  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  due  time.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  for  localities  which  have  extraordinary  inducements  to  offer,  to  oorreppond 
with  said  Committee. 

If  the  time  honored  custom  is  to  be  kept  up,  a  Semi- Annual  aession  will  be  held  in 
thiacity,  in  December.— Eds. J 
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Several  qnefltions  have  been  raiped  af»  to  the  linbilifv  of  Pchool  officers  and  teachera 
uncler  Chapter  172,  Laws  of  1877,  which  read^  a.-*  follows: 

*^Srcti()N  1.  From  and  after  the  pHRna^e  and  pnhlioatijn  of  thiR  act,  it  phall 
l>e  unlawful  for  any  county  f(n|jerHitendfiit,  or  «ny  otHi-t- r  or  tt»a<hfr  cf  anv  |  uhlio 
Bdi(M)l-dif>tiict  or  public  M'hool  in  thiri  ntate,  to  jict  in  any  manner,  liiher  dire<'tly  or  in- 
dire<*tly,  a«  a^nt  or  Hoiiuitor  for  tne  nale  of  ntationery  or  of  any  Hch(H>Uh«x)k  or  ixHtk-i. 

^'SfccriON  2.  Anv  person  vitHaiiriir  the  pntviHi'tna'df  thi;<  act,  upon  conviction  there- 
of before  any  court  of  competent  jiiri>4iliction,  nhjilj  be  fined  fir  the  benelit  of  the  Kchool 
fun  I  of  hid  or  her  Bchooi-  lii»trict.  n»>r  less  than  fifty  dollara  nor  luore  than  two  hundi-ed 
dollars  in  the  d]»(creti<m  of  the  court. 

**SEcriox  3.  Thin  act  shall  be  in  f  >rce  from  anl  after  its  paasige  and  publication." 

There  is  8omething  to  be  conftidered  here  aside  from  the  statute.  There  is  a  certain 
sense  of  reason  and  ju^^tice  which  underlies  and  gives  rise  to  restrictive  and  penal  legis- 
lation. Id  a  general  way  it  may  be  saiJ  that  it  is  against  public  policy,  that  nub!ic  of- 
ficers of  anv  kind  should  makd  or  allow  opportunuieM  offered  by  their  office  to  sub^^rve 
their  own  pecuniary  interest  or  that  of  their  associates.  It  would  probably  be  held,  if 
iKHUe  were  taken,  that  a  city  council  could  not  properly  contract  with  one  of  their 
own  number  to  do  work  or  furnish  supplies  fi)r  the  city.  It  was  hehl  by  our  own 
Supreme  Court  that  a  contract  between  a  school  board  and  one  of  their  own  numl)er  to 
build  a  school-house  was  against  public  policy  and  could  not  be  enforced.  (22  Wis., 
551.)  On  the  same  prim*iple  a  school  board  could  not  contract  with  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  teiich  the  school,  or  to  supply  it  with  books  or  stationery. 

The  statute  in  question  is  based  on  the  same  general  idea,  and  expressly  forbids 
school  officers  and  teachers  to  act  as  agents  or  solicitors  fur  the  sale  of  these  things.  It 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  these  functionaries  had,  in  various  instances,  made  we  of  their 
opportunities  to  promote  their  own  pecuniary  benefit;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  schools.  It  was  not  high  prices  alone  that  was  complained  of,  but  frequent 
and  roost  unnecessary  changes  in  books,  incited  by  desire  of  gj'in. 

The  statute  is  not  without  some  difficuhiis  of  inter prt^tation,  but  its  general  aim  is 
evident.  The  term  agent  has  a  certain  technical  meaning  in  l^al  and  commercial  lan- 
guage, and  if  this  term  alone  had  been  used,  the  statute  would  be  less  ambiguous.  It 
id  clear  that  no  school  officer  or  teacher  can  act  as  agent,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term,  for  the  sale  of  school  books  or  stationery.  But  is  he  als(»  forbidden  to  deal  in 
these  things?  If  he  keeps  a  shop  of  his  own  vhere  he  sells  them  is  he  liable  under  the 
law?  The  statute  forbids  county  superintendents,  district  officers  and  teachers  to  '*act  in 
antf  manner^  either  directly  or  indirectly^  as  agents  or  solicitors^  for  the  sale  of  stationery 
or  of  any  Si'hool-book  or  books."  A  person  who  buys  to  sell  again  is  not  an  agent  for 
the  sale  of  the  goods,  but  he  is  a  solicitor  for  their  sale;  if  not  directly,  by  personal 
solicitation,  yet  indirectly,  by  advertising  them,  or  by  keeping  and  exposing  them  for 
sale,  and  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  selling  to  schools. 

The  courts  will  determine  the  imfiort  of  the  statute,  if  is^sue  is  taken,  but  there  seem* 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  saying  that  teachers  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  lur- 
mshing  schools  with  the  wares  in  question,  beyond  giving  their  opinion  when  asked; 
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and  that  Rchoo]  offioem,  that  is  to  fay  enpeciallj  nchool-boards,  ha<i  better  confine  them- 
selveft  Htriotly  to  what  the  \ax7  plainly  authorises  them  to  do,  namely,  to  adcipt  poch 
bookrfaH  are  jii  IgeJ  to  be  mtv^  suitable  for  the  Bohi>o],  an  1  to  parchafle  them,  on  the 
beflt  termR  they  can  make,  when  authorized  so  to  do;  but  to  have  no  pecuniary  interest 
i  the  fluppty;  t^)  -iv  ti  1  even  thj  ap  )3iran  je  of  violating  tha  i*tatute  iii  any  way. 

It  is  beRt  for  dL^ricts  not  to  elect  a8  officers  peraon^  who  deal  in  Rchool-bookA;  and  for 
Mich  dealerH  not  to  accept  if  elected  or  appointed,  unleffR  they  are  willing  to  deuiRt  from 
that  buKineflfl.  Tiiin  course  can  involve  no  gieat  hardship  to  any  one,  and  would  tend 
to  allay  the  general  excitement  on  the  Ruhject.  So  far  a8  is  known  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  no  conviction  haR  taken  place  unier  the  law  referred  to,  and  no 
cafle  probably  has  yet  come  before  the  courts.  Where  a  dintrict  officer,  who  was  already 
in  office  before  the  paRsage  of  the  law,  is  also  a  dealer  in  school  book^  and  Rtationery, 
it  may  be  deemed  a  wiRcr  courRe  for  him  to  resign,  and  let  Rome  one  be  appointed  who 
htiH  no  Ruch  pectmiary  interest  standing  iu  conflict  with  a  dif^intere^ted  dischai^  of  his 
olS  nul  duty,  than  that  a  proRccution  take  place.  This  could  hardly  fail  to  be  attended 
by  bad  feeling,  and  thud  be  injurious  to  the  district 


A  FEW  WORDS  WITH  OUR  CRITICS. 

The  opinion  we  recently  CTpressed  that  as  is  never  a  relative  pronoun,  lias  brought 
out  two  replleR,  one  published  last  month,  and  the  other  given  in  the  present  iwue. 
To  our  respective  critics  we  dewre  to  make  a  bri<?f  rejoinder. 

1.  In  our  last  issue  P.  says:  *^  Words  have  no  Rujh  sacred  and  inviolable  character 
as  debars  them  from  change  in  meaning  or  variety  in  use.  On  the  contrai7  nothing  is 
more  common  in  the  history  of  language  than  kuuIi  changes  and  variations.  A  word 
may  have  more  than  one  use,  or  belong,  according  to  its  use,  to  more  than  one  part  of 
speech.  For  inRtancH,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  thai  is  sometimes  a  conjunction, 
sumetimcR  a  relative  and  sometimes  a  demonstrative.-*' 

Of  c«>urise  given  words  vary  in  meaning  and  use.  We  have  not  thought  of  denying 
this.  The  illustrative  examples  of  the  different  uses  of  as  and  what^  already  given, 
clearly  prove  this  variation.  All  that  we  have  contended  fur  is  that  these  words,  while 
thus  varying  in  signification  and  use,  do  not  lose  their  primitive  identity.  The  Anglo* 
Saxon  in  Africa  becomes,  in  one  sense,  an  African,  but  never  a  Negro;  while  the  Ne- 
gro lofies  none  of  the  characteriBtics  of  his  race  when  he  becomes  an  ^^  American  free- 
man.'' 

P.  haR  furnished  ur  a  good  illuRtration:  *'  that  is  sometimes  a  ooi^junction,  sometimes 
a  relative,  and  sometimes  a  demonstrative."  True,  in  one  sense,  but  why  can  the  word 
be  three  things  so  different?  Are  these  really  three  different  words  with  different  ori- 
gins, or  are  they  one  word,  preterving  a  radical  meaning  amid  varying  utetl  These  are 
questions  which  the  inquisitive  pupil  will  ask— ought  to  ask— and  which  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer.  When  the  pupil  knows  that  this  word,  like  wAo/,  is  eiven- 
tially  the  same  under  all  circumstances — that  when  a  relative  or  a  conjunctioD  It  is 
merely  the  demonstrative  under  changed  conditions — he  finds  an  element  of  interest 
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adtM  to  the  word,  akin  to  that  which  the  tyro  in  Botany  feelit  when  he  leanw  that  the 
Tarioufl  partii  of  the  flower  are  pimply  modified  leaves.  Thin  is  tlie  idea  we  have  tried 
to  present  Tell  why  the  word  tchal  may  be  five  psrts  of  speech,  the  word  tkai  thre^ 
parts,  etc.  It  is  in  tiie  interests  of  simplicity;  it  removes  imaginary  dtfliculties  and 
adds  interest  to  the  study. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  specific  qnestiun  whether  at  may  be  a  prononii,  it  is  a  matter  of 
slight  importance — a  mere  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  one  of  the  illu^trBtiDns  of 
the  truth  we  have  sought  to  enforce.  We  are,  however,  not  prepared  to  abandon  the 
illuxtration.  We  ntand  with  Webster,  Bullions,  and  what  appear  U*  be  the  strong  mfer- 
ences  of  the  present  English  constni«'tion,  in  a  continued  belief  that  at  is  not  properly 
'  a  pronoun.    Wesammariseour  reasTms: 

(1.)  In  the  expresKions  ^'  mi  far  ff«,''  "  so  long  a«,''  ^^  as  tall  a«,''  where  a«  has  a  pre^ 
ceding  correlative,  no  one  wnuld  call  it  a  pronoun. 

(2.)  In  the  sentence,  ^^  1  will  take  »uuh  fruit  at  tfii.^,"  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  at 
is  a  pronoun. 

(3.)  In  the  sentence,  ^'  I  will  take  such  fruit  as  may  come,''  the  mutual  relations 
and  significatiouM  of  tuck  and  at  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  (2,)  and  it  in  incredi*i 
ble  that  the  latter  can  be  a  difierent  part  of  speech.  In  both  (2)  and  (3)  there  Is  an 
obvious  ellipsis  after  at — in  the  former,  of  a  verb,  and  in  the  latter,  of  a  nubject.  The 
latter  elliptds  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  expression,  ^*  more  fruit  than  may  come.'' 

If  it  is  objected  that  in  (2)  there  is  a  true  comparison  between  ^*  tliirf  (specimen  fruit)'^ 
and  the  fruit  to  be  taken,  while  in  (3)  there  is  no  such  o)mpaiif«on — the  meaning  being, 
"  I  will  take  the  fniit  wliijh  may  come,'' — we  an^twer,  it  is  not  thewordt  that  Mmw  this. 
Grammatically  the  comparixon  is  as  x^rfect  in  (3)  as  in  (2.)  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
words  if  the  Hpenker  chooseM  to  use  them  in  (3)  in  a  different  sense  than  in  (2. )  The 
words  are  preci(«ly  ideiitical  and  mean  the  same  thing  grammatically.  If  in  saying, 
*^  I  will  take  such  fruit  as  may  come,"  I  do  not  mean,  I  will  take  fnilt  like  that  which 
may  come,  but  ix)t  necessarily  that  which  may  come, — if,  in  fine,  I  do  not  stni-tly  mean 
what  I  say^  as  I  mean  it  in  (2,)  the  words  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  it  and  forced  tO' 
abjure  their  nativity. 

So  iii  the  illustration  quoted  by  P.,  if  the  teacher  UHes  the  language  of  comparison, 
when  he  has  no  comparison  in  mind,  it  Ih  not  the  fault  of  the  language  but  of  the 
teacher.  If,  after  expelling  a  bad  boy,  he  makes  the  remark,  ^'  sucli  boyn  as  he  cannot 
be  endured  here,"  and  then  in  the  next  breath  announces  recess  by  saying  **  such  b(»ya 
as  winh  may  go  out,"  meaning  Kimply  '^  those  boys  who  winh  may  go  out,"  in  our  judg« 
ment  he  has  not  proved  at  to  be  now  a  conjunctive  adverb  and  now  a  relative  prononn, 
but  has  ufsed  the  Fame  wordn  in  first  a  logit-hl  and  then  an  illogical  manner.  He  has  first 
n'*ed  them  80  that  they  literally  express  what  he  meann,  and  then  used  them  again  so 
that  they  literally  expret«  what  he  does  not  mean.  And  wc  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  this.    Our  language  contains  many  such  illogical  idioms. 

( 4  )  That  at  is  not  a  relative  pionoun,  because  it  never  relates  to  a  noun  or  pronoan 
before  it,  except  in  such  vulgarisms  as  quoted  by  P.,  ^^  I  am  the  boy  at  found  the 
horse."  In  every  instance  where  our  critics  wouki  call  atVL  pronoun,  it  rehites  excla* 
sively  toj  and  introduces  the  adverbial  modifier  of,  the  comparative  word  tuch^  at,  to^ 
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«tc.,  in  the  preceding  dan^e.  In  the  sentence  "  I  will  take  bii  '.h  fruit  as  thiR  (i«)''  or 
'*  Huoh  fruit  as  mvy  com^,''  as  ref jri$  to  suc.\  njt  to  fruit.  Take  away  sueA  anJ  as  can  ne 
longer  be  u?<ed. 

(5.)  i4«  can  never  be  n^  an  a  Riib^titate  f  >r  another  relative  pro*io*in,  nor  another 
relative  an  a  rtub.4titute  fir  it.    This  umn  )t  bi  ti  liil  of  any  true  relative. 

(6  )  Ar  Rhown  in  the  previont*  article,  an<i  alrcuidy  referred  to  in  thiff,  as  and  t/ttn^ 
expreflHing  coinnarison,  are  l)oth  f  illowetl  by  a  Riinilar  ellipslH.  Thus,  ^^  More  words 
than  [thoRe  which]  are  neceweiry.*'  **  Such  wonls  as  [those  which  J  are  nec«wiry." 
Here  than  and  as  are  both  alike  conjiinctionf>,  intnMiucing  adverbial  clau8e»  modifying^ 
in  the  former  instance  the  adjective  more,  and  in  the  latter  the  ailjective  such, 

(7.)  Risp3ctable  authorities,  iricln  litis:  the  stin  I  ird  dictioniry  of  the  country,  Rip- 
porl  the  view  we  take.  Even  W*)rcester's  dicliormry  merely  nays  that  "fl»  Romelinies 
takrs  the  pi  ice(»f  a  relative  pron  rri.an  i  U  eq'iivtlent  to  wko  or  which,^^  a  statement  we 
do  not  care  to  deny.  It  U  njt  dejIareJ  to  bj  itself  a  relativ«3,  bjt  va  merely  ^^  taking 
^he  place"  of  one. 

Fnina  the  rtu  Jy  of  present  English  const  ruction  we  are  irresistibly  drawn  tn  Che  con- 
clusions (1)  that  as  irt  never  fiecessarUif  a  pronoun,  and  (2)  that  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  believin)^  it  is  ever  anything  elae  than  the  conjunction  or  conjunctive  adverb  it 
appears  generally  and  piimarily  to  be.  We  say  from  the  study  of  our  present  EnglUh; 
we  have  paid  liitle  attention  to  gramntatical  *' authorities,'^  inasmuch  as  the  heuX  of  these 
apfiear  to  differ,  and  we  unfortnn-itely  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ancestnl 
Sixon.  In  this  respect  the  learned  critic  whose  valuable  pa{>er  we  publisli  elsewhere 
in  the  pres«'nt  issue,  has  greatly  the  advantage.  He  is  a  master  of  Anglo  Sixon  an'l 
his  opinion  on  the  matter  in  controvcrRy  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  At  the  same  time 
we  confess  that,  after  having  read  his  ai^uinent  several  times,  we  fiil  to  find  it  convino- 
ini;.  Our  ignorance  of  the  language  is  probably  (be&'iuse,  and  we  therefore  venture  no 
rejtiinder,  fntni  his  own  premises. 

We  then  sum  up  the  whole  matter  thus:  In  modem  English  there  is  substantially 
nothing  to  jnstifv  <*alling  as  a  pronoun.  In  the  parent  Saxon,  Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of  the 
best  American  authorities  in  that  language,  says  there  is  good  evidence  for  calling  it  an 
English  pronoun.  This  evidtnce.  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  laigely  taken 
on  faith  by  tbose  ignorai  t  of  the  ancestral  tongiie. 

In  concluding  this  controversy,— of  pome  interest  we  trust  to  many  readers  of  the 
Journal — we  advi.«e  every  one  to  wiigb  the  evidences  for  himself.  Let  not  our  own 
opinion  have  any  weight  beyond  the  reasons  that  appear  to  sustain  it. 


ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION  IN  GRAMMAR. 

What  is  "  That?^^ 

Our  contiibntcr  "  P.''  gave  ns  last  month  the  text  of  another  brief  disoourre  in  gfani- 
mar.  He  said  ^"tf-ot  is  si  metimes  a  conjnm  tion,  sometimes  a  relative  and  sometimes  » 
demonstrative."  Tl.e  grammariuns  support  liim.  Put  ttgnin  we  ask,  Why  is  that  like 
whaty  such  a  protean  word  as  now  to  be  one  thing  and  now  another?    Doea  examination 
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ftbftw  that  if,  like  its  rnmrnde,  haH  a  single  meaning  and  Is  eesentially  the  Bame  under 
all  conditio]  b?    We  »o  It* lit* ve. 

The  following  illuMniteR  Fubfttantially  all  its  various  uses  in  the  English  Bentence: 

tl  )  Hf  killed /Afl/ binl. 

(2  )  I  have  the  bird  that  he  killed. 

(3.)  I  kiiiiw  that  he  killed  the  bird. 

(4.)  lie  If  i  k  1  o  linli  \n  1 1  It  flat  (=jn  cn'rr  11  nt)  he  ml^hX  kill  the  lird. 

AKMin:e  that  the  firht  Ftnti lice  iIIoiilrat(F  the  ]iiiniili\e  or  ladJial  ure  cf  the  word, 
and  we  nmv  pnv  that  piinunilv  it  is  a  demunMrative  adje*  tive  pronoun,  or  pmnoniinal 
adje«  tive  (ideuiical  ex])r(.8BionH).  It  was  eiu ployed  to  point  out  a  specific  known  per- 
son or  thing. 

That  it  IP,  however,  ePFenlially  the  Kime  thing  in  (2)  may  Iw  ahown  by  slightly  charg- 
in^i^atid  enlniging  (2).  tl.u»<:  1  have  the  bird — that  fc>iie,  or  bird  which]  he  killed. 
Here  **that'*  in  ntill  <-learly  the  tienionxtrative,  uj»ed  ntricMly  as  aa  appositive  of  "bird/' 
while  the  tine  relative— rant!  object  of  *'kil!ed" — m  HUppresBed. 

Ag:iin,  in  (3)  it  U  residily  «H)nceivable  that  the  wonl  is  still  the  demonstnitive,  210- 
longing  to  the  foUoicing  dame.  TIuh  U  seen  by  iiiveiting  the  order,  thus:  lie  killed 
the  bird;  I  know  that. 

In  (4 )  the  peculiaiiiy  ii^  that  the  second  clause  is  not  the  object  of  any  thing  expressed  in 
the  fiist,  a*!  IK  the  cat-e  ni  (3).  But  by  hUp|NM>ing  the  onli^sion  (»f  some  preposition, 
**that''  iri  Hgiin  readily  conceived  to  be  our  old  friend  the  demonstrative. 

The  whole  truth  may  be  shown  by  the  following  sumuiarized  and  simple  changes: 

(1.)  He  killed  r/mHiird. 

(2.)  I  li>«ve  the  \Au\—that  [bird J  he  killed. 

(8.)  I  krM)W  that  [fact— viz.,J  he  killed  the  biixl. 

(4  )  He  1(Kik  no  little  trouble  [for]  that  [end — viz..]  he  might  kill  the  bird;-~or  at 
we  would  more  simply  ex  pi  ess  it  now, — to  kill  the  binl. 

That  this  view  cT  the  word  is  Fubstantially  coriect  there  can  be  little  or  no  question. 
We  find,  then,  as  in  the  rase  of  **what,''  that  it  is  always  essentially  the  ftime  word,  and 
that  a  common  name  may  always  designate  it.  As  it  can,  like  "what,"  be  used  with  or 
without  a  noim,  the  same  name  may  be  a])plicd  to  it — "adjective  pronoun,"  or  "pro- 
nominal adjective." 

In  this  case  we  wonld  not  advise  the  disuse  of  the  present  familiar  names,  in  ordinary 
parsing.  The  relative  "that,"  and  the  coitjanction  "thai"  are  now  in  English  construct- 
ed w»  afrparrntly  diflereitt  from  the  adjective  "that,"  and  the  names  are  ao  thomugh- 
]y  and  generally  established  in  usage,  that  we  would  here  readily  tolerate  the  "cimven- 
ient  fiction."  The  leaves  have  here  really  become  stamens  and  pistils.  But  we  would 
invaiiably  denionhtrate  anew  to  every  class  the  trauhformation. 

It  would  lie  delightful  on  our  {lart  to  continue  these  expositions  of  out-of-the-way  gram- 
matical truths,  but  in  the  interests  of  variety  we  cease.  They  were  inti  nd  d  only  as 
brief  suggestions  to  personal  reseurcli  and  additional  interest  in  the  teachlLg  cf  a  f>ub« 
eel  iiiither  dry  nor  useless. 


830  irraooiTMiir  jottbkai,  of  eduoatioit. 
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Thr  Art  of  Teachino  Scirc>0T4.  Bjr  J.  R.  Syther,  atithor  of  a  *'  HintoTT  of  Peim- 
BylvaniH,^'  etc.  Phila.:  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.;  Chicago:  A.  11.  AndrswrAOo. 
ThisbcMik,  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  teacher  and  practical  writer,  ia  not  new, 
having  been  befiire  the  educational  public  for  some  aix  jearA,  and  l.ay'ng  met  with  de- 
citled  favor.  We  call  attention  neverthelem  to  a  new  e«1ition,  copien  of  which  can  be 
obtaineil  fn>m  A.  II.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Teacher8  will  find  many  valuable  fiinta 
upon  its  clear,  practical  pages. 

Thought  and  Expressiont,  or  The  Child's  Firet  Book  in  Written  Langnage.  Bv  Sw 
S.  Greek,  author  of  "^ngliRh  Grammar,''  etc.  Phila..  Cowpertuwait  &  Co. 
The  correct  underlying  idea  of  thin  bixtk  w  that  as  a  boy  learns  to  swim  by  awimming. 
Fo  a  pupil  muHt  learn  to  write  the  langitfgo  by  writing  it.  We  have  little  faith  in  the 
Buppofiition  that  this  idea  can  be  realized  to  much  purpose  Himply  by  tinng  the  book, 
in  a  blind  mechaniral  way.  But  if  used  in  an  intelligent  way  by  an  apt  teacher,  >  a  a 
guide,  and  supplemented  with  original  exercises,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  of 
the  greatei^t  assistance,  and  lead  to  good  results.  The  author's  plan  in  described  by  aay- 
ing  that  the  child  sIiomM  begin  with  the  essential  use  of  language,  as  the  expref^aion  of 
thought,  and  proceed,  by  forming  a  permanent  habit  of  writing  as  he  did  of  speaking. 

HfGn^'R  LE8S0S7S  in  English.  By  ATiONZo  Reed  and  Braikerd  Kellog,  authon 
of '^  Graded  LeasonH  in  English.''  New  York:  Clark  &  Maynaro. 
We  noticed  the  ^^  Graded  Lessons''  ftivorably,  on  its  appearance  some  months  ago. 
The  writers  of  these  books  are  teachers— of  English  Grammar  and  the  English  Lan- 
gu  tge — in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  have  brought  Che  re- 
aalts  of  practical  experience  to  their  production.  The  very  favorable  reception  given 
to  the  introductory  book  is  a  good  augury  for  the  success  of  the  second  one.  The  au- 
thors believe,  and  we  believe  they  are  right,  that  a  correct  use  of  the  language  ia  not 
attained  without  a  study  of  its  gr««mmatical  principles.  But  they  seek,  and  wo  think 
successfully,  to  divest  the  study  of  its  tni>Iitional  dryne^  and  repulsivnc:is,  by  present- 
iog  it  '*  in  practice — by  varied  and  ezhauatiue  drill  in  composition.'^ 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Spate  Horticultural  Society:  Edited  by 
F.  W.  Case,  Secretary.  Printed  by  David  Atwoqd,  Madison. 
BeMides  the  Preadent's  Annual  Address  and  other  matters,  the  volume  containa  the 
EiisavR,  Discussions  and  Keporb*  of  the  two  meetings  held  in  this  city  and  in  Tomah,  in 
Febniary  and  June.  We  obi^erve  some  ettension  of  scop3  in  the  aims  of  the  aocivty, 
ani  this  volume,  like  its  preiecesson  contiini  valuiMe  mitter.  We  should  say  two 
papers  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Plumb,  of  Milton,  on  fruit  raising,  were  of  especial  practical  utility 
and  ought  to  be  widely  cirf^ulated. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Spate  A'iricultur  vl  Sdciety,    Vol.   XV. 
Edited  by  W.  W.  Field,  Secretary.    Printed  by  D  vvid  Atwxod,  Midison. 
This  volume  contains  several  Bepjrts,  Papers,  AdJreasss,  etc.,  in  which  not  only  ag- 
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nailtnnil  but  fitmncisl  and  other  miittisni  are  di«enfwed.  We  ahnU  not  attettfpt  to  crki- 
ctfie  thef«e  prodactioim,  but  should  mj  that  about  the  mont  valuable  pnperB  in  the  ool- 
ieciion,  juMt  at  thii*  time,  are  those  which  seek  to  show  the  need  of  impnw^ment  in  our 
fcirinerH  ami  their  families  and  hom;!^,  as  well  in  firm^  an  I  r<irmin$;.  We  taice  thli  as  a 
good  onoen.  The  ccmviotion  we  think  is  extending  among  those  who  are  intelligent  stu- 
dents of  agricultural  lite,  that  it  will  fill  itn  high  place  in  the  industry  of  mnnkim)  only 
as  it  is  elevated,  and  made  more  dignified  and  attractive;  in  short,  that  the  earth  can  be 
properly  cultivated  only  by  those  who  are  themselves  cultivated. 

The  Lipb  and  ExpLOitATioys  or  David  Livinostonb:  byJoHsr  &.  Robb&ts, 
with  extracts  from  Dr.  LiviKairoNB^s  last  Juumji.  Au^u.4ta,  Mame:  E.  G.  Allen 
A  Co. 

This  intrepid  African  explorer  munt  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  remark\ble  men  of 
the  present  century,  and  his  case  goes  a  good  ways  lo  sustiin  Dr.  Keuipster^s  t heory .  We 
have  read  no  book  of  late  of  of  su«-h  ab4>rbtn^  interest;  n')t  m3rely  as  presenting  a 
euccini't  nanitive  of  Livings^tone's  travelsanJ  discoverien,  which  have  for  some  time 
been  before  the  world,  but  as  revealing  a  great  soul.  From  the  time  when  he  educated 
himself  amidst  the  drudgery  of  twelve  hours  daily  lab  ir  in  a  f  iclory,  till  his  Iwt  p  lin- 
ful  effi>rts,  struggling  on  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  he  exhibited  the  same  in  lomitable  en- 
ci^Vi  Ih®  same  gentleness,  modesty  and  heroism,  the  same  qualities  in  short  that  mark 
the  truly  great  man.  He  surpassed  «>ther  explorers  as  much  in  achievements  as  in 
cha.ac:er.    Such  a  book  is  a  good  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 


Notes. 


The  report  of  the  committeo  on  "  Oral  and 
Text-Book  Iiiatruotion,"  prepared  by  Presi 
dent  Albeeand  printed  in  the  Mfty  iswue  of  the 
JouBXATi,  is  reprinted  in  the  "Educational 
Joornal  of  Virginia,"  for  July. 

The  article,  "  Growth  and  Duty,*'  printed  in 
thid  issue,  i?  given  as  a  speeiinon  of  one  of  the 
boft  ffraduatioD  eH.say8  of  oar  Normal  School 
pupil9.  It  was  the  valelictory  esnay  at  the 
recent  clodiog  exercises  at  Whitewater. 

Prof.  Johnson's  article  on  "  Muscular  Habit 
ie  E  luoation,"  in  our  last  issue,  was  copied  in 
full  by  the  Whitewmter  Regvder,  which  pn*- 
nouneed  it  "  well  worth  a  general  rea  iing.*' 
We  have  in  hand  the  second  article  under  the 
same  title,  and  no  loss  excellent,  which  will 
appear  next  month. 

In  the  article  on  "Oood  Behavior  in  Schools," 
printed  among  the  releotions  in  our  Inst  issue, 
are  some  very  aaestionable  statements,  which 


in  the  hurry  of  work  were  not  fully  compre- 
hended in  all  their  narrowness.  The  assertions 
concerning  Lincoln,  Jpffcrson,  and  Fmnkhn, 
particularly,  arc  very  one  sided  and  urjust. 

We  hope  to  find  room  next  month  for  "  A 
Woman's  Experience  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,"  the  admirable  paper  read  at  tirecn 
Bay  by  Miss  Agi  e^  Iltsford,  Su^'t  of  Eau 
Clairt*  County.  We  wish  every  school  officer  in 
VVisoonyin  could  bnve  hoard  it.  Wo  especially 
wish  evei-y  opponent  of  "Women  as  School 
Officeri"  could  have  beard  it. 

Prof.  A.  0.  Wrijfht.  the  gonial  and  accom- 
plished Principal  of  Pax  Like  S:;minary,  has 
urepared  an  e  lition  of  Schiller'.^  Wilhelm  Tell, 
with  vocabulary,  notes,  etc.,  for  school  usp. 
*tomewhat  on  the  plan  of  Searing'<»  Virgil.  He 
says  it  is  the  flr^t  edition  of  any  German  classic 
with  a  vocabulary.  The  volume  will  soon  bo 
published  aiid  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable 
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ani  ponalar  helptoEngMsh  staJeLtsiD  the  nc- 
^uitfit'.on  ofGeriiiaD. 

A  letter  was  reoentiy  received  by  the  State 
8a.  eriDteDdent  fnin  Mr.  E.  Stciger;  New 
Y»»rV,  the  publisher  of  the  Ci/cfopnedin  of  Ed- 
ucntUrti^  iiiquirins  if  the  law  of  lust  wiuter  for- 
bi'Ming  teachen*  and  fichool  officers  from  act- 
ing a8  agents  f<ir  the  sale  of  8ohoot-bouki<, 
would  prevent  a  teacher  from  engaging  in  the 
sale  of  the  Cycloi^edia,  The  opinion  wiu« 
given,  in  ret  ly,  that  the  volume  in  quostion 
was  not  a  **ifiehiiol-book,"  such  as  was  com  em - 
platen  in  the  law.  and  that  teachers  and  school 
oJS«:ers  might  lawfully  engage  in  its  &ale. 

Dr.  Cam* ntor's  article  on  "as"  is  a  lino  il- 
1  letrHttcn  we  think,  of  i  ho  utility  o'tho  stud 
of  Anglu-daxon  as  a  moans  of  she  Idiug  light 
on  the  real  grammatical  genius  oi  our  lan- 
guage. If  the  Doctor  would  supplement,  or 
rather  prtfcede  hi^  little  book  on  analysis  wiih 
one  on  English  eiymology  and  syntax,  as  seen 
from  the  Aiiglo-Saxon  Htandpoiut,  he  would 
be  doing  us  a  good  scrvicr.  We  nrc  not  aware 
that  any  sufficiently  vlemontary  work  of  thi:^ 
kind  ha."  yet  been  issued.  His  own  little  book 
on  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  is  eminently  eug- 
gei'tive  til  the  scholar,  but  demands  a  little  too 
much  linguisitio  culture  and  philological  acu- 
men Kir  the  common  school  teacher.  The 
presentation  of  Engl  sh  grmnmar  is  destined 
to  a  complete  revolution,  which  has  already  bo- 
gu>.. 


Hon.  Lyman  C.  Dnvper,  of  M'i liron,  the  effi- 
cient iSecreUiry  ol  the  State  Uidiorical  Society, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Butterfiel  I, the  llistonan,  have 
BubsiantiHJly  ready  for  publicaiion  a  large,  in- 
teresting and  unique  volume,  ihe  joint  work  of 
their  rei.s,  to  le  entitled.  *'  Incid«-ut8  in  Bor- 
der Warfare,"  "Border  F«irayp  and  Adveut- 
iire>."  ortoiuethiiigofthatFort.  It  contains  ro- 
mantie  pniFsages  in  American  historj',  from  the 
ol  I  French  War  to  the  cIoi=e  of  the  Revolution 
eonnect  ed  by  a  slender  historical  thread.  The 
materials  from  which  the  volume  has  been  con- 
structed are  chiefly  original,  forming  part  of 
the  remarkable  collection  of  the  iuduhtrious 
Secretary.  The  work  will  contain  about  800 
page?,  and  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
American  history.  Wo  hope  for  its  early  pub- 
lication. Concerning  Mr.  Draper,  the**Plut- 
a^h  of  the  West,"  the ''most  remarkable  lit- 
erary antiquary  of  the  United  Slatef ,"  we  pub- 
lished, ill  our  iiisue  for  September  last,  a  very 
interesting  article,  doubtlctss  remembered  by 
many  of  our  readers. 


At  Necedah  they  have  rcorganisal  a9  a  ht|^ 
sflhool  under  the  hiirh  school  law.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  the  district  voted  IIJO  extra  fur 
reference  book?,  etc. 

Horicon.  wbioh  has  long  been  noted  for  ita 
vigorous  maintenance  of  a  go^td  High  School, 
is  taking  a  step  in  advance,  having  resolved  to 
work  under  the  Free  High  School  law,  and  to 
provide  for  the  four  years  course. 

Pr«f.  0.  S.  Wescott,  if  Chicago,  has  been  en- 
craged  as  principal  of  Iljicino  Uigh  School. 
Both  the  reputation  and  the  appearance  of  this 
gentleman  indicate  that  Rai-ine  may  be  fofely 
congratulated  on  the  ac^ui^ition  of  one  wha 
w  II  honor  the  i  osition  to  which  8ho  calls  him. 
Wo  bid  Prof.  Wcscott,  welcome  to  Wisconsin. 

Nelson  Liwson.  a  To.fti  Clerk  in  Polk  Co., 
writes  incidentally,  in  a  buMiiess  tetter: 

"  Your  Report  for  1S76  is  at  han«»,  and  I  find 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  complete  is- 
sued from  youroffi«-e.  Tha  r  commendation  for 
a  '  State  School  Tax  '  woul  I  be  a  great  benefit 
for  the  Northern  districts  if  a  lopted.  If  the 
Districts  weroobligel  ro  furnish  t»*xt-Hooksfor 
thu  free  use  of  the  chii  Ireu,  many  schools  would 
be  greatly  improved." 

Prof.  lIoKca  Barn?  writes: 

**The  following  nainel  pupils  of  tho  1st. 
Diht.  School  of  ^lanitowoc,  were  not  abfcnt  or 
uirdy  during  the  last /oar  y«»arg:  ILattie  A.  Bur- 
net, EsHic  S.Burnct,  John  Pospisiel.  Jo.".  Pospi- 
siel,  and  Mary  Pospisiel.  Tho  Burnet  sisters 
graduated  from  the  High  School  Dept.atthe 
cloi-e  of  the  last  year.  Misi  Aggie  Burnet  and 
Master  John  Burnet  of  the  same  family  have 
not  bven  absent  or  tardy  for  /Are*  years,  (^n 
this  record  be  eqnale  I?" 

We  get  a  few  notes  from  Pierce  county:  Tha 
city  of  Pre&cott  ba«  voted  a  high  school  term  of 
eight  months.  Ellrw  ortb  discussed  it,  but  maiU 
no  move.  Esdaile  village  recently  purchased 
books  for  the  school  and  sold  them  to  the  pu- 
pils at  cost.  Result— a  gri  at  increase  in  inter- 
est; there  are  70 1  ui>ils,  all  in  one  room.  Dmw- 
ing,  according  to  Kru^'s  or  Smith's  system,  is 
taught  in  about  one  half  of  the  schools  of  Piero* 
county.  Botany  is  rapioly  coudng  into  favor, 
as  an  agent  to  discipline  the  observing  powers. 

In  general  we  are  not  in  flivor  of  restrictive 
legislation,  but  we  would  bo  inclined  to  give 
aid  and  couDten»nce  tea  bill  seeking  to. pre- 
vent good  teachers  ircm  leaving  Wifecunsio. 


KOTES. 
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There  bein(r,howcyer,  no  Ijiwto  forbi;!  it,  ProC 
K.  A.  CbH8<>,  the  excellent  principul  nt  Uftrt- 
ford  for  the  lantfix  yenn>.  has  been  per^uade'l 
to  leave  \Vi:«ooiipiii  and  accept  the  yuperinten- 
dency  of  the  schools  at  Geonret^twn.  Culora  i<*, 
the  Hecon'l  city  in  the  "G^nteiDiil  State.*' 
Tlk»  i8  doubtlefiB  well  for  Mr.  Chase  and  foi 
Coloralo,  but  Wii^consin  thereby  lose^  one  o 
its  moHt  fienpibli*,  competent  and  cstenme ' 
teachers.  Wo  or)inmond  him  to  Geortretown  a^ 
a  man  worthy  of  its  trust  and  honor. 

B.  A.  Doolittle.  from  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
avraiunteof  St.  Lawrence  U  iiveri*ity,  U  to  bi- 
principal  at  Neillsville.  If  look?*  are  not  de 
eeitful  he  will  make  a  f?0')d  one  — i*.  P.  Har  Vinu 
gties  to  Mazoma  ie.— D.  H.  Flett,  ha^t  reMiKne  i 
the  Supcriniendcncy  of  Kena^ha  Connty  and 
*i^epted  the  rrincinali>hiii  of  tho  schools  ai 
Eikhorn:  Prof. Spraflrue  gires  np  tenchinir  and 
enters  tho letral  •  n)fess*ion.— P.O.  Hunlick.froeh 
to  Geneva.— L.  E.  C«»oIey  goes  froio  nshland 
tu  the  Rock  School  at  Plaitevill^.^W.  S.  John- 
son leaves  New  Lisbon  to  accept  a  nonition  im 
the  Whitewater  Normal  School.— W.  A.  Do  Lm 
Matyr,  rocd  from  Black  River  Falls  to  Snriii»i 
Green.— L.  W.  Brigm*  goe-*  from  Green  Bay  te 
lUanitowoc,  to  sueceo  I  Hosea  BirnPfWho.  we 
believe,  U  to  enter  the  ranks  of  another  T>roftf>* 
sion.in  Kenn^ha,  and  A.  H.  TbomaM.  who  hiu 
been  at  Ft.  Howard,  goes  to  Green  Bay. 

"We  sometimes  hear  tho  assertion  that  theday 
for  private  schools  his  gone  by ;  that  they  an- 
no longer  ui'e'ul.  We  find  a  strong  contradic- 
tion to  thiitin  looking  over  the  last  catalogue 
of  the  Rftcii«e  Academy,  established  two  year 
ago  by  the  lion.  J.  G.  McMynn,  and  in  the 
frequent  accounts  we  hear  of  its  work.  Mr. 
MuMynn's  reputation  as  a  teacher  U  enough  to 
insure  him  pupils  in  any  plAc«*,  and  we  nee  I 
oi.ly  add  that  with  a  full  corps  of  assiMtanty, 
and  an  attendance  of  nearly  100  the  past  year, 
the  school  is  a  great  success.  Nor  does  it  seen 
to  suffer  beeau!<e  it  is  called  an  academy,  >t 
word  which  to  some  persons  has  become  a  bur- 
bear.  Twenty  just  such  academies  scattere 
over  the  state,  would  be  just  the  aiditiona' 
feeders  to  our  colleges  and  the  university,  an 
to  oar  normal  schods  as  well,  of  which  they 
greatly  stand  in  need. 

There  is  a  stability  about  enterprises  in  e  In- 
eatinnal  work  like  the  one  mentione  1— enter- 
prises that  have  a  soli'l  foun  iation— which  U 
too  often  absent  in  our  higher  public  school;*. 
Teachers,  subject  to  the  caprices  of  con.'(tantly 
changing  boards  and  superintendents,  home-  [ 
times  see  all  their  work  in  danger  of  blight,  I 


in  1  are  often  cause'essly  remov*»d.  There  is 
till  work  then  ior  private  school.-i,  and  the  two 
jlassoe  of  schools  may  in  many  ways  stimulate 
tn  i  improve  eaoh  other. 

The  Mbrrilli!  TxRTiTrTR,  at  Fond  do  Lao. 
»f  which  Miss  M.  8.  Merrille,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  Normal  Dopartment  of  the  Uni- 
versity, i''  tho  accom  dishel  Principal,  again 
ll'istrates  in  a  forcible  manner,  that  there  » 
-•till  a  field  for  i;itelligent  and  fVithful  private 
.;nter'*rise  in  the  work  of  elucation.  Miss 
^lerrii1e*sSchoid,asshe  lately  informed  us,  has 
been  in  operation  eleven  years,  wi.h  constant 
^ucc-s-".  and  it  is  one  of  the  nherisiho  1  institu- 
rion:<  of  Fond  du  Lie.  In  a  late  number  of 
he  Stturtlnv  lieptntfr  wo  fin  «  a  very  pleasing 
aconnt  of  the  clo^iiiz  exercii^es  of  tho  Insti- 
tute for  the  year,  which  were  held  on  Monday 
July  2. 

A  very  bitter  school  fi  rht  hnis  inst  reaoh^td  a 
termination  at  LaCn)i>Ke.  The  Superintendent 
•ind  th  ee  member:*  of  the  school  board  conceiv- 
D  i  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  n  change  in  the 
>riiicipa1i<hipof  the  Iligh  School  The  other 
•  hreo  im  mbers,  sustained  apparently  by  a  largo 
majority  ot  the  people, and  ai  least  by  tho  En- 
•di!«h  taper?  of  the  city,  favored  the  re-election 
of  Pn>f  Reynold?,  the  principal  thee  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  A  tie  vote,  persistently  ad- 
tierel  to,  of  couri^e  frtiled  to  elect,  and  .Mr* 
Reyiiol  Is  was  out  We  havo  no  disposition  to 
-•it  in  judgment  on  thi:«  controversy,  and  wi^h 
O'lly,  hince  a  change  has  been  made,  to  exr*rei<8 
•lurgra  ification  at  tho  selection  or  an  excelb  nt 
man  ns  the  new  principal.  Prof.  II.  0.  Durkee, 
of  Waukegan.  III.,  formerly  for  several  years 
orinciial  at  Kennshn,  succeeds  to  the  healship 
at  La  Croiiso,  and  from  all  accoitunts  a  wt^o  se- 
lection has  been  m)ide.  The  unanimous  choice 
of  fuch  a  man  by  tho  boar  1,  and  tho  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Ilomraenwiy,  late  principal  at 
Minneaiudis,  as  his  first  assistant,  indicate  a 
letermination  to  fully  snstahi  the  previous 
ligh  character  of  the  school,  and  must  tend  to 
mitigate  the  severe  criticism  to  which  Super- 
intendent Roby  aud  his  supporters  have  been, 
lubjectod. 

J,  P.  Bond.Supt.  of  Penmanship  in  the  Pub- 
'ic  Schools  <if  St.  Paul,  has  shown  us  specimens 
')f  writing  from  the  schotds  of  that  city  that 
^e  have  never  seen  excelled  in  any  publio 
(ichool  in  the  countrj*. 

Tho  specimens  arc  examination  papers,  copy- 
books, Staff*  Ruled  Writing  Books  and  dicta- 
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tion  exercifes,  and  all  wrirUn  by  papils  fVora 
Mven  to-fifteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bond  Httrib-. 
utefl  the  marked  unifurinity  in  the  irrittng  to 
black  bo'ird  copies  an*!  the  u^e  of  the  **  Staff 
Ruled  Writing  Book."  They  have  been  intro- 
duced a«roa  'y  into  many  iFchools  in  this  state, 
includioff  the  Normal  Schools. 

The  Anatomical  ohartti  offered  for  sale  by  A. 
B.  .^ndrvvrs  &  Co.,  (<ott  advertisement  in  thin 
number.)  are  desterving  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  For  clearness  and  distinctness,  for 
accurate  and  artistic  drawing,  for  beauty  of  col- 
oring, for  convenience  and  for  all  the  qualiiios 
which  such  charts  oug!.t  to  post<e<«,  they  are 


not  only  unsurpaMei  but  aneqttaled  by  any 
thing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen.  They 
are  published  by  Messrs.  Johnston,  tbe  eelebra- 
ted  Map  Pabltshers  of  B  linbuirg.  and  Messrs. 
Andrews  &  Co.,  are  the  Americiin  a^enMk  They 
mi  y  be  used  by  an  intelligent  teacher  in  oon- 
neoiiun  with  any  work  on  Anatomy  and  Pby« 
biology,  but  they  may  be  ma  te  doubly  nsefal 
by  such  teacher,  in  any  school,  as  the  bttis  of 
oral  instruGiitm.  The  praetictl  ntility.  the 
absolute  nee  (  of  such  instruction,  inelndinf 
hygiene,  we  nee  i  not  here  htop  to  di^nss.  We 
could  wish  that  the  charts  might  be  introdaoed 
sn  i  intelligently  used  in  every  c 
in  the  State. 


#tk  M#M#M#'s  not  eaisily  earned  in  these 
J|J^X^X^X.imei«,  but  it  can  be  made  iii 
%ff  f     f     f    three  months  by  any  one  of 
'^  either  sex,  in  any  part  of  the 

country  who  is  willing  to  work  steadily  at  the 
employment  that  wo  furnish,  $66  per  week  in 
your  own  town.  You  need  not  bo  away  from 
home  over  night.  You  can  give  your  whole 
time  to  the  work,  or  only  your  ajtarc  momenti*. 
Wo  have  agents)  who  arc  making  over  920  per 
day.  All  who  engage  at  once  can  make  money 
fast.  At  the  presout  time  money  cannot  be 
ma*lc  so  easily  and  rapidly  at  any  other  h\i»i- 
ness.  It  costs  n<tthing  to  try  the  business. 
Terms  and  $5  OutAt  free.  A  Wre«  at  once,  II . 
Hallrtt  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


GOLD.: 


Gi  eai  chniiett  to  wake 
money.  If  you  can't 
get  gold  you  can  get 
green  iMiCks.  Wo  nee  t 
a  person  in  cverv  ttiwn  to  take  subscriprioMS 
for  the  largest,  cheapft«t  and  best  illaylrated 
fuinily  publication  in  the  world.  Any  one  can 
become  a  8^occi«^ful  agent.  The  roost  elegant 
works  of  art  given  tree  to  8ub<*criberi^  The 
nrice  is  so  low  that  airaojit  everybody  sub^ 
scribes.  One  agent  reports  making  over 9150 
in  a  week.  A  la  ly  agent  reports  taking  over 
400  subscribers  in  ten  da,v8.  All  w^hu  ongace 
make  money  fastU  Y<m  cun  devote  all  your 
time  to  the  bu -in ess.  or  only  your  spare  time. 
You  need  not  bo  awsy  fmin  home  over  night. 
You  can  do  it  a.4  well  a?  others.  Full  partieu- 
lars,  directions  and  tenn.s  free.  Eluigant  and 
cxpeni^ive  Outfit  free.  If  you  want  profitNb1« 
work  send  us  your  address  at  once.  It  eosta 
nothing  to  try  the  buxiuosd.  No  one  who  vi- 
gagos  fails  to  make  great  i«y.  Address  *'Tho 
People's Jiurnal,"  Portland,  Maine. 
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^  ^ 

A  WOMAN'S  EXPERIENCE  AS  SUPERINTENDENT. 

When  asked  by  the  President  of  this  Association  to  present  at  this 
meeting  '^  A  Woman^s  Experience  as  Superintendent/'  I  consented  to 
do  so,  because  I  believed  there  were  many  friends  of  education  watch- 
inp:  with  interest  and  anxiety  the  result  of  admitting  women  to  schojl 
offices.  To  them  I  believed  I  owed  whatever  information  I  could 
give  as  the  result  of  my  experience.  The  subject  is  a  personal  one, 
and  I  knew  no  way  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  objectionable  pronoun  "I" 
without  a  still  more  objectionable  circumlocution.  For  this  reason  I 
think  its  frequent  use  will  be  pardoned. 

When  the  bill  making  women  eligible  to  school  offices  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  1  was  glad  that  woman's  service  in  the  educational 
work  had  been  thus  recognized.  I  believed  too,  that  an  element  of 
strength  bad  been  added  to  our  already  threatened  system  of  county 
supervision,  which  would  not  only  help  to  perpetuate  it,  but  would  in- 
crease its  usefulness.  1  believed  there  were  many  women  well  fitted 
for  the  work,  by  their  interest  in  it,  by  their  educational  qualifications 
and  by  long  connection  with  the  public  schools  as  teachers,  who 
would  do  efficient  service  as  members  of  school  boards  or  as  county 
superintendents. 

No  privilege  can  be  conferred  without  an  accompanying  responsi- 
bility  and  obligation.  To  many  this  privilege  would  come  in  the 
form  of  duty,  perhaps  with  something  of  sacrifice.  To  myself  the 
privilege  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  nomination  for  county  super- 
intendent, came  as  a  complete  surprise.  I  was  then  teaching,  (con- 
tented with  my  work,  interested  in  my  pupils,)  and  by  no  means  an 
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aspirant  for  political  honors.  I  appreciated  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  b}'^  the  republican  convention  of  Eau  Claire  county,  but 
shrank  from  the  notoriety  which  acceptance  of  the  nomination  would 
involve  and  from  the  duties  which  must  follow  an  election.  I  asked 
time  for  consideration. 

The  questions  which  came  up  for  decision  were:  Can  I  endure  the 
newspaper  comments  incident  to  a  political  campaip^n?  The  defam- 
ation on  one  hand  and  exaggerated  praise  on  the  other,  were,  I  sup- 
posed, inflictions  from  which  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  exemption. 
Can  I  bear  to  be  talked  of  on  the  streets  and  in  saloons?  To  have 
my  words,  acts,  character  and  antecedents  discussed,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  candidates  for  office?  How  will  these  things  af- 
fect my  school  work,  whether  elected  or  defeated?  Have  ;  the  ability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office?  Am  I  willing  to  endure  the 
perils  foretold,  the  exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  to  wind  and  dust,  to 
ram  and  snow?  Is  it  wise  to  give  up  my  regular  work  for  something 
which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  only  temporary?  How  will 
such  an  interruption  aflFect  my  teaching?  Shall  1  be  likely  to  return 
to  it  with  as  much  interest  as  before?  These  were  questions  of  per- 
sonal interest,  but  questions  which  I  had  aright  to  consider.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  however,  came  the  question  of  obligation  to  others.  If 
women  were  ever  to  have  any  influence  aside  from  the  work  of  the 
school-room  in  guiding  and  controllinsr  educational  affairs,  if  they 
ever  held  any  office,  however  humble,  they  must  submit  to  the  un- 
pleasant incidents  of  election.  Did  I  not  owe  a  duty  to  my  sisters  to 
accept  the  opportunity  offered,  and  prove  as  far  as  was  in  my  power 
that  in  the  work  of  education  women  would  not  be  recreant  to  any 
trust  confided  to  them?  I  believed  if  I  did  not  possess  the  eminent 
qualifications  of  our  best  county  superintendents,  that  I  could  take  to 
the  work  a  hearty  interest  in  our  common  schools,  an  ardent  desire 
for  their  prosperity  and  advancement,  and  devotion  to  their  welfare. 
I  believed  my  experience  as  a  teacher  and  acquaintance  with  school 
work,  might  in  a  measure  compensate  for  other  deficiencies.  Mtmy 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county  had  been  fellow-workers  with  me,  and 
some  had  been  my  pupils.  I  thought  I  might  occupy  toward  them 
the  relation  of  friend  and  co-worker  rather  than  that  of  judge,  and 
critic.    I  concluded  to  accept  the  nomination  and  abide  by  the  results. 
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Either  I  was  unusually  favored,  or  1  had  foruied  very  exaggerated 
conceptions  ot  the  annoyances  of  a  candidate  for  office.  There  were 
very  few  personal  comments  in  any  of  the  county  papers,  and  those 
were  not  of  an  objectionable  character.  The  nominee  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  also  a  lady.  There  was  besides  an  independent  can- 
didate for  the  relief  of  those  who  could  not  bear  to  be  shut  up  to  the 
necessity  of  voting  for  a  woman,  no  matter  what  were  their  party  af- 
filiatious.  I  continued  teaching  until  the  close  of  the  term.  My 
election  or  defeat  was  not  a  matter  of  sufficient  personal  interest  to 
cause  me  any  anxiety,  and  I  think  made  no  difference  with  my  teach- 
ing. I  could  not  see  that  my  being  a  candidate  for  office  affected  my 
pupils  in  the  slightest  degree.  While  the  matter  was  new  I  was  con- 
scious sometimes  of  being  pointed  out  as  the  woman  who  was  run- 
ning for  office. 

After  the  election  I  received  many  letters  of  congratulation,  some 
of  them  from  persons  whom  I  had  never  met,  but  had  long  known  as 
connected  with  every  educational  interest  of  the  state.  These  were 
valued  as  showing  that  many  of  ouf  most  honored  educators  welcomed 
women  to  any  work  they  could  do,  but  they  raised  again  the  ques- 
tions, am  I  equal  to  the  work?  Can  I  meet  the  expectations  of  these 
friends? 

When  I  entered  upon  my  official  duties,  I  found  besides  the  schools 
of  Eau  Claire  and  Augusta,  there  were  forty  eight  others  in  session, 
nearly  all  of  which  would  close  in  the  middle  of  February.  I  visited 
thirty  six  of  them  and  each  department  of  the  graded  schools  before 
the  spring  examinations.  The  graded  schools  were  under  the  care  of 
experienced  and  efficient  principaLs.  A  higher  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions is  required  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  ihese  schools  than  of  the 
teachers  in  country  schools.  The  superior  advantages  of  comfortable, 
well  furnished  school-rooms,  necessary  apparatus,  fair  salaries,  relig- 
ious and  social  privileges  command  a  better  class  of  teachers.  They 
are  generally  faithful,  energetic  and  earnest.  In  nearly  every  depart- 
ment good  work  was  done.  The  daily  supervision  by  principals  and 
their  weekly  teachers'  meetings  were  sources  of  help  and  progress.  I 
believed  the  country  schools  needed  most  whatever  help  I  could  give 
and  should  receive  my  first  attention. 

The  condition  of  affiiirs  in  the  country  districts  was  a  surprising 
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and  disheartening  revelation.  About  half  the  school-houses  were  in 
a  comfortable  condition.  A  few  were  neat,  pleasant,  well  furbished 
and  convenient.  I  soon  learned  in  my  search  for  school  houses  to 
look  for  the  poorest  building  in  the  district,  small,  unpainted  and 
darkened  by  the  storms  of  many  seasons;  with  one  door  in  the  gable 
end  toward  the  street,  three  windows  in  each  side,  a  pile  of  wood  on 
one  side  noar  the  door,  the  accumulated  ashes  of  the  winter  on  the 
other.  The  interior  of  these  houses  was  usually  as  inconvenient  as 
the  exterior  was  uninviting.  In  many  the  walls  h^id  never  been  plas- 
tered, and  were  either  ceiled  or  covered  with  brown  building  paper 
and  of  course  dark  with  smoke.  The  windows  were  uncurtained,  the 
desks  unpainted  but  profusely  carved  with  the  customary  hieroglyph- 
ics which  mark  the  school  boy's  taste.  The  great  stove  which  had 
not  known  polish  sincc^  leaving  the  store  of  the  hirdware  merchant 
generally  sat  in  a  box  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
There  was  frequently  a  very  small  blackboard  surface  and  occasionally 
none.  A  few  schools  were  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  and  reading 
charts.  In  the  majority  there  was  no  illustrative  apparatus.  In  a 
few  schools  there  was  a  uniformity  of  books  and  a  sufficient  supply; 
in  most  there  was  neither.  Tardiness  and  irregularity  of  attendance 
were  prevalent.  Few  teachers  were  found  who  had  occupied  the  same 
positions  before.  Visits  from  parents  or  school  officers  were  almost 
unknown.  Poor  school-houses,  luck  of  apparatus,  want  of  uniformity 
of  books  and  insufficient  sup,)ly,  tardiness  and  absence  of  pupils,  in- 
difference of  parents  and  school  officers  were  each  senous  evils,  but 
there  was  one  other  which  I  thought  greater  than  Ihem  all  three 
combined — that  was  incompetent  teachers.  I  believed  that  if  properly 
qualified  teachers,  inspired  with  a  love  for  their  work,  appreciating 
the  diarnity  of  their  calling,  and  possessing  that  missionary  spirit 
which  is  an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  the  true  teacher, 
could  be  placed  in  each  of  the  sixty  districts  of  the  county,  all 
other  evils  would  be  mitigated.  I  believed  that  an  earnest  teacher 
coming  constantly  in  contact  with  the  people  would  hnve  much  in- 
fluence in  securing  a  decent  school  house  and  surroundings.  I  did 
not  think  such  a  teacher  would  remain  long  without  a  blackboard. 
His  pupils  would  not  sit  week  after  week  with  the  blinding  sunlight 
on  their  books  for  want  of  curtains.  He  would  induce  school  officers 
to  procure  necessary  maps  and  apparatus  or  his   ingenuity  would  de- 
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vise  a  substitute  for  them.  He  would  make  school  so  attrdctive  that 
tardiness  and  absence  would  cease  to  be  the  rule.  He  would  make 
himself  sd  necessary  to  pupils  and  parents  that  a  new  teacher  would 
not  be  wanted  each  term.  Having  this  belief  I  determined  that  my 
first  efforts  should  be  directed  to  improving  the  character  of  teachers 
and  teaching.  I  hoped  to  do  this  not  by  making  any  general  change 
in  the  persons  teaching,  but  by  inspiring  those  already  in  the  work 
with  some  right  conception  of  its  real  nature. 

I  believed  if  every  other  defect  of  our  school  system  could  be  at 
once  removed  and  the  teachers  remain  unchanged,  in  their  acquire- 
ments, in  ability  to  teach,  in  their  aspirations,  and  in  thtir  concep- 
tions of  a  teacher*s  work,  that  little  real  progress  would  be  made,  and 
no  permanent  good  would  result.  The  teacher  makes  the  school. 
Until  some  means  are  devised  whereby  teachers  not  only  may  be  fitted 
for  their  work,  but  must  be;  until  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent 
teachers  is  provided  and  provision  made  for  their  just  compensation, 
our  schools  will  fall  short  of  doing  what  they  ought  to  do  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

And  80,  although  the  evils  of  our  schools  were  many,  I  aimed  to 
remedy  one,  or  rather,  I  hoped  by  remedying  one  to  lessen  all  the 
others.  What  was  the  prospect  of  doing  so  with  the  workers  already 
in  the  field?  In  my  visits  to  the  various  schools,  I  found  little  that 
was  worthy  the  name  of  teaching.  I  have  frequently  heard  pupils 
recite  what  seemed  to  be  considered  by  pupils  and  teacher  a  fair  les- 
son, when  it  was  evident  to  me  that  not  one  thought  had  been 
grasped.  1  have  seen  teachers  sit  before  their  desks  attempting  to 
follow  the  text  of  the  pupils  recitation  when  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  author  was  perverted  by  the  omission  or  wrong  use  of  words,  and 
the  error  was  not  observed.  Teachers  rarely  were  familiar  enough 
with  any  subject  to  conduct  a  single  recitation  without  the  use  of  a 
book.  I  have  heard  pupils  instructed  that  a  decimal  fraction  is  one 
whose  denominator  is  ten  or  some  multiple  of  ten;  that  a  personal 
pronoun  is  one  that  relates  to  persons;  that  an  interrogative  pronoun 
is  a  word  that  asks  a  question;  that  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are 
the  present,  past  and  perfect  participles;  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  continent  and  a  hemisphere.  These  were  not  rare  mis- 
takes. The  frequency  of  their  occurrence  proved  to  me,  that  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  I  had  imagined,  words  were  learned  without  the 
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ideas  which  they  are  intended  to  represent.  Sometimes  I  found  the 
teachers  who  gave  such  false  instruction,  sighing  for  advanced  classes. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  appreciation  of  correct  and  thorough  element- 
ary teaching.  I  was  convinced  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  ambitious  teachers  had  not  themselves  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples they  professed  to  teach.  Their  own  knowledge  was  superficial 
— their  teaching  could  not  be  otherwise. 

I  wanted  theni  to  meet  this  fact  face  to  face.  I  wanted  to  make 
their  deficieucies  so  apparent  to  themselves,  that  no  argument  would 
be  needed  to  convince  them  that  they  as  well  as  their  pupils  had  some- 
thing yet  to  learn.  With  this  end  in  view  I  prepared  questions  for 
the  spring  examination.  I  aimed  to  make  them  so  simple  that  fail- 
ure would  bring  self  condemnation.  I  intended  to  ask  no  question 
that  I  had  not  a  right  to  expect  every  one  who  attempted  to  tuach  to 
answer.  I  looked  forward  to  the  examination  with  much  anxiety* 
believing  there  would  be  some  failure  where  failure  was  not  expected. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  applicants  tor  certificates.  Only 
ninety  teachers  were  needed  for  our  schools,  and  there  were  thirty 
who  held  unexpired  certificates.  It  was  simply  impossible  that  all 
of  these  could  find  employment  if  they  obtained  certificates.  Some 
must  be  disappointed.  It  was  my  duty  to  grant  certificates  to  those 
best  qualified  to  teach.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  an 
injustice  to  the  people  who  support  the  schools  and  an  equal  in- 
justice to  the  better  class  of  teachers.  I  believed  then,  and  still 
believe,  that  the  evidence  of  scholarship  presented  in  examination 
must  be  the  main  reliance  in  awarding  certificates.  This  is  especially 
true  if  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  see  the  applicant  at  work  in 
the  school  room  previous  to  examination.  While  my  judgment  of  fit- 
ness was  based  almost  wholly  on  scholarship,  my  visits  during  the 
winter,  and  impressions  formed  during  the  institute  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  examination,  modified  my  judgment  to  some  extent.  In 
a  very  few  cases  persons  who  had  shown  considerable  aptness  to  teach, 
skill  in  managing  a  school,  originality  in  illustrating,  and  earnestness 
in  work,  did  not  attain  the  standard  required  in  examinatiou.  To 
such  persons  I  gave  certificates,  although  aware  that  exceptions  in- 
vited the  charge  of  favoritism.  A  few  exceptions  of  a  different  char- 
acter were  made  from  necessity,  rather  than  choice.  There  are  some 
schools  in  the  county  so  undesirable  from  location,  lack  of  privileges  and 
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small  compensation  that  it  is  impossible  to  induce  any  one  to  go  to 
them  who  can  do  anything  else.  These  are  in  places  where  the  peo- 
ple are  really  too  poor  to  huve  more  than  five  months*  school  in  the 
year,  and  who  must  employ  such  teachers  as  they  can  for  (18  or  $20 
a  month.  To  meet  such  cases  I  was  obliged  to  grant  licenses  to  five 
or  six,  whom  I  did  not  consider  competent  teachers. 

Forty-eight  of  the  candidates  failed  to  receive  certificates.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  disappointed  ones  were  young  and  inexperienced.  Afew^ 
however,  had  taught  several  terms  and  felt  keenly  the  mortification 
of  failure.  To  notify  such  of  the  result  of  their  examination  was  the 
first  hard  thing  in  connection  with  my  work.  So  far  as  I  know  nearly 
all  of  these  accepted  the  decision  as  just.  Only  one  relieved  her  mind 
by  sending  me  a  long,  badly  written  and  badly  spelled  letter,  charg- 
ing me  with  partiality  for  others  and  a  particular  dislike  for  herself^ 
and  almost  annihilating  me  with  the  very  pertinent  remark,  "This  is 
woman's  generosity  to  her  sect^  If  teachers  themselves  submitted 
without  complaint,  their  friends  were  not  always  so  passive.  One 
young  woman  came  in  behalf  of  her  sister,  and  closed  her  unsuccess- 
ful mission  with  the  serious  threat,  '*It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
sheUi  be  examined  by  you  again  T'  I  did  not  anticipate  any  serious  loss 
to  the  schools  should  she  never  appear,  but  in  six  months  she  wa«i 
aeain  among  the  applicants,  and  no  more  successful  than  before. 

One  aggrieved  parent  attempted  to  prove  my  injustice  and  his 
daughter's  ability  to  teach  by  writing  that  '^she  had  passed  examina- 
tion by  as  good  or  better  scholars  than  this  county  would  average, 
and  he  could  prove  that  she  was  better  qualified  to  teach  than  some 
others  to  whom  I  had  given  certificates,  that  she  had  a  school  engaged 
and  they  had  not.  He  had  always  been  a  staunch  Republican  and  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  talking  to  get  me  elected  but  he  would  never  vote 
for  a  woman  again,  if  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old."  He  was  no 
doubt  a  man  of  unbounded  influence,  as  he  impressed  his  greatness 
upon  me  by  subscribing  himself  "Preacher  and  Chairman  of  Town 
Board.''  I  was  sorry  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  women  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  as  I  was  unconvinced  by  his  logic,  and  unawed  by  his  high 
social  and  official  position  I  did  not  reverse  my  decision. 

Some  asserted  that  I  was  reducing  the  supply  of  teachers  that  I 
might  insure  high  wages  to  my  successful  friends;  some  that  I  was 
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more  lenient  to  non-residents  than  to  those  whose  homes  were  in  the 
county;  others  said  '^No  one  not  belonging  in  the  county  need  hope 
for  a  certificate;"  while  others  still  accounted  for  the  failure  of  their 
friends  by  accusing  me  of  denominational  favor  or  prejudice.  It  was 
not  pleasant  to  have  such  motives  ascribed  to  me,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  refuse  certificates  to  more  than  one-third  the  candidates  with- 
out opposition  and  misrepresentation.  This  was  much  easier  to  meet 
than  appeals  to  my  sympathy.  There  were  some  who  seemed  to 
think  their  poverty  and  inability  to  do  anything  elso  were  sufficient 
reasons  why  they  should  teach.  Sometimes  their  qircumstances  were 
such  as  to  demand  my  sympathy,  and  if  it  had  been  a  personal  matter 
I  should  have  yielded.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  for  judsrment  and 
not  for  feeling.  I  could  not  yield  without  giving  up  all  that  1  desired 
to  accomplish.  I  believed  there  could  be  no  greater  wrong  inflicted 
on  our  schools  than  to  license  these  young,  inexperienced,  incompe- 
tent teachers.  If  allowed  to  enter  on  the  work  of  teaching,  their  er- 
rors, vague  conceptions  and  imperfect  knowledge  would  be  repeated 
and  perpetuated  in  every  school  which  came  under  their  care.  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  consider  the  good  of  the  many  rather  than  the 
wishes  of  the  few. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  trials  greater  than  or  different  from 
others  in  the  same  position.  It  is  possible  I  was  obliged  to  listen  to 
more  appeals  from  those  who  attempted  to  gain  through  sympathy 
what  they  could  not  claim  through  merit.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  few 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  first  examination  were  the  hardest  part  of 
my  experience.  I  knew  there  was  dissatisfaction  but  I  did  not  know 
to  what  extent.  I  believed  that  if  it  were  general  ray  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  schools,  by  giving  to  them  a  better  class  of  teachers,  might 
be  made  futile  by  opposition.  I  did  not  expect  such  an  immediate 
improvement  in  the  schools  as  would  justify  my  course  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  To  cut  off  the  poorest  teachers  is  not  a  guaranty  that  the 
remaining  ones  are  good.  Many  of  them  were  not.  Not  one  engag- 
ed in  the  schools  outside  of  the  city  had  received  any  especial  train- 
ing for  teaching,  and  few  are  born  with  a  genius  for  it.  Teachers 
were  satisfied  with  their  work,  and  parents  were  satisfied  with  the 
teachers.  Neither  was  to  blame  for  not  desiring  a  higher  good  of 
which  they  did  not  know.  I  had  been  disheartened  by  the  revela- 
tions of  my  visits.     I  was  much  more  so  by  the  examination.    My 
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faith  in  our  boasted  school  system  was  wavering.  I  wondered  if  Eau 
Claire  coantj  was  exceptional  in  the  character  of  its  teachers.  I  ex- 
amined the  annual  reports  of  our  state,  and  found  the  almost  univer- 
sal statement  of  county  superintendents  was,  '*The  great  need  of  our 
schools  is  competent  teachers."  I  examined  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  cry  of  every  state, 
'^The  great  need  of  our  schools  is  competent  teachers."  How  is  this 
need  to  be  met?  Have  our  statesmen  no  time  to  consider  it  or  is  it 
not  worthy  their  thought? 

My  search  through  the  various  reports  showed  that  all  the  defects 
of  the  schools  of  the  new  northwest  were  common  to  the  old  and 
populous  east.  Is  there  no  wisdom  to  make  our  school  system  more 
effective?  Are  the  early  years  of  child  life  of  so  little  value  that  ten 
years  may  be  spent  in  acquiring  what  might  be  learned  in  five?  Is  it 
of  no  interest  to  a  nation  that  her  citizens  receive  that  training  which 
will  make  them  most  useful  and  most  noble?  Is  the  development  of 
highest  manhood  and  noblest  womanhood  of  less  importance  than 
material  weaJth  ? 

That  the  questions  which  troubled  me  were  of  broader  interest  and 
deeper  significance  than  I  at  first  imagined  made  me  less  hopeful  of 
seeing  results.  They  were  questions  which  had  troubled  many  wiser 
people,  who  had  not  seen  them  answered.  I  determined  to  work  as 
patiently  and  plan  as  carefully  as  if  the  work  were  all  mine,  to  have 
faith  iu  my  teachers  and  hoped  that  they  and  the  people  would  have 
faith  in  me.  If  I  sowed  that  others  might  reap,  I  should  try  to  sow 
good  seed.  If  I  laid  foundations  whereon  others  might  build,  I  should 
try  to  lay  those  foundations  well. 

I  have  given  this  detailed  account  of  my  first  experience,  because 
all  subseqtjent  work  was  dependent  on  it.  My  first  series^  of  visits, 
first  instittite,  and  first  examination,  showed  me  the  condition  and 
needs  of  schools  and  teachers,  and  determined  what  my  work  must  be. 

That  I  might  keep  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  schools,  I 
required  from  teachers  monthly  reports  of  tardiness,  absence,  enroll- 
ment, number  of  visitors,  number  of  classes,  and  other  items.  Teach- 
ers do  not  like  to  report  tardiness  and  absence,  and  when  such  reports 
are  required,  are  more  earnest  in  endeavors  to  suppress  those  evils. 
That  teachers  might  be  induced  to  study  I  made  it  seem  an  obligation 
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by  asking  them  to  report  time  spent  in  this  wny.  I  had  found  that  some 
would  have  retained  habits  of  study,  but  public  opinion  was  against 
teachers  who  studied.  They  are  supposed  to  have  reached  theheigbtof 
human  attainments  when  they  begin  to  teach.  To  study  is  to  admit 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  to  lose  the  confidence  of  pupils  and  par- 
ents. If  these  could  say  "  The  superintendent  requires  us  to  study," 
the  stigma  was  removed.  I  rarely  met  a  teacher  without  asking 
*'  What  educational  paper  do  you  subscribe  for?"  or  "  What  work  on 
education  are  you  reading  now?*'  The}'  were  also  constantly  remind- 
ed that  it  was  desirable  to  have  and  read  such  by  being  required  to 
answer  the  same  questions  each  month. 

The  first  year  these  reports  were  printed  on  postal  cards  and  few 
items  required.  I  wanted  to  insure  their  return  by  making  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  as  little  as  possible.  The  next  year  they  were  print- 
ed on  cards  requiring  an  envelope.  I  hoped  as  my  acquaintance  with 
teachers  increased,  that  they  might  feel  free  to  communi'^ate  other 
items  than  those  required.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  now  with 
the  card  frequently  comes  a  little  note,  asking  advice,  telling  of  special 
troubles  or  special  success. 

That  school  officers  might  more  intelligently  select  teachers  for 
the  schools,  I  issued,  after  the  examination  last  fall,  a  circu- 
lar with  names  of  all  licensed  teachers,  date  of  issue  and  expiration 
of  certificate,  number  of  terms  taught  and  post-office  address.  An- 
other circular  was  sent  at  the  same  time  containing  advice  in  regard 
to  school-houses,  apparatus,  toxt-books  and  other  matters.  This  spring 
I  sent  to  teachers  names  and  address  of  school  clerks,  vpith  nunil>er  of 
months  school  in  each  district  during  the  year,  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  wages  paid  to  teachers. 

This  summer,  feeling  the  need  of  a  means  of  frequent  commu. 
nication  with  school  officers,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  I  asked 
for  and  obtained  space  in  the  Eau  Claire  Free  Press  for  this  purpose. 
I  have  been  trying  for  a  few  weeks  past  to  say  through  the  paper 
some  things  which  I  hoped  might  interest  parents  and  help 
teachers. 

I  have  aimed  to  visit  each  school  once  each  term  and  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  difficulties  supposed  to  be 
incident  to  this  part  ot  the  work  have  been  the  cause  of  much  oppo- 
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sition  to  women^s  holding  this  office.  There  probably  are  counties 
where  it  might  not  be  pleas^ant  or  safe  for  a  woman  to  undertake  it, 
but  I  have  found  no  trouble  whatever.  I  have  been  to  everv  school 
district  in  the  count}',  and  to  nearly  every  one  alone.  I  have  every 
where  found  the  people  hospitable,  courteous  and  helpful.  I  have 
never  started  out  during  a  storm,  nor  when  there  were  indications  of 
one  near,  but  I  have  had  some  long  rides  in  the  coldest  days  in  winter 
and  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  and  have  not  been  hurt  by  either. 
I  believe  there  are  no  dangers,  hard^ihips  or  fatigu^  connected  with  the 
work  that  any  woman  in  ordinary  health  might  not  meet,  and  there 
are  many  who  might  profitably  exchange  the  work  of  the  school  room 
for  this  outside  work. 

I  have  found  the  work  connected  with  the  superintendency 
in  the  main  pleasant.  Like  all  other  employments  it  has  its 
t)wn  peculiar  trials,  but  it  has  also  its  peculiar  pleasures.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  enlarged  experience,  the  extended  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple, teachers,  and  pupils  which  it  has  given  me.  The  work  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  bear  immediate  fruit,  yet  I  hope  a  little  good  has 
been  accomplished.  I  have  been  better  satisfied  with  the  teaching  which 
1  have  seen  this  summer,  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  last  ex- 
amination indicated  that  some  progress  in  accuracy  had  been  made. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  to  attribute  to  real  advancement, 
and  how  much  to  lessened  expectation  on  my  part.  I  believe  that 
there  is  an  increased  earnestness  on  the  part  of  teachers.  If  that  is 
the  case  it  must  lead  them  to  better  aims,  better  methods,  and  better 
results. 

I  shall  leave  the  work  with  many  pleasant  memories,  and  among 
them  will  be  the  assurance  which  I  have  had  of  the  support  and  desire 
for  my  success  of  many  friends.  To  our  honored  State  Superintendent 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  interest  manifested  in  my  work,  friendly 
suggestions,  helpful  advice,  and  unvarying  kindness.  I  shall  return  to 
teaching  with  increased  interest  in  it,  with  deepened  convictions  of 
the  necessity  of  thorough,  accurate  instruction,  and  with  greater  de- 
votion to  the  work  than  ever  before. 

Eau  Claire^  July  16, 1877,  Agnes  Hosford. 
♦-• — ♦- 

We  get  the  control  over  pupils  by  teaching  Ihem,  by  precept,  but  es- 
pecially by  example,  to  control  themselves. 
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MUSCULAR  HABIT  IN  EDUCATION.— 11. 

The  two  branchey  of  elementary  education,  proficiency  in  whieli 
depends  almost  entirely  on  muscular  habit,  are  penmanship  and  spell- 
ing. Drawing:,  which  is  so  often  classed  with  penmanship,  has  in  fact 
but  few  points  in  common  with  it.  Skill  in  drawing  does  not  depend 
to  any  considerable  degree  on  muscular  habit,  but  on  a  certain  control 
the  brain  has  over  the  muscles  by  which  they  readily  work  out  its 
conceptions.  While  muscular  habit  occasions  the  movements  to  be 
always  in  the  same  directions,  general  muscular  culture  enables  the 
hHud  to  move  in  any  particular  direction  required.  The  more  any 
movement  becomes  one  ot  habit  the  less  it  is  one  of  thought  and  the  less 
can  it  tend  to  intellectual  growth.  No  one  has  failed  to  notice  that  the 
majority  of  men  who  are  "  beautiful  penmen,"  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  subject  of  penmanship,  are  deficientin  general  culture,  are  men 
of  few  ideas.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  the  ambition  to 
become  a  good  writer,  to  acquire  a  hand  that  can  be  easily  read,  but  is 
given  as  a  proof  that  writing  is  a  matter  of  muscular  habit  and  re- 
quires no  thought.  Drawing,  on  the  contrary,  not  being  a  result  of 
acquired  habit,  but  requiring  movements  ever  varied  according  to  a 
controling  mind  is  a  result  of  mental  rather  than  physical  culture. 
It  can  be  raadft  the  means  of  intellectual  growth  in  many  directions. 
No  drawing  is  worth  the  name  that  does  not  require  varied  mental 
efforts,  whether  it  be  in  imitation  of  objects,  or  shadows  forth  some 
original  conception.  Penmanship  expresses  no  thought  in  itself.  It 
simply  produces  the  symbols  of  thought.  Shallow  sentiment  may  be 
blazoned  in  beautiful  curves,  and  the  burning  thoughts  of  a  Greeley 
branded  in  a  scrawl. 

When  the  child  begins  to  write,  he  bends  all  his  mind  to  the  work. 
Not  only  does  his  hand  go  but  his  tongue  also.  Every  movement  is 
by  direct  action  of  the  brain.  He  gets  a  partial  conception  of  the 
form  he  wishes  to  produce  and  then  goes  to  work  to  embody  it  in  the 
letter.  The  work  continues  and  the  form  improves  as  his  conception 
becomes  more  perfect,  whether  he  may  derive  his  conception  from 
methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  or  by  imitation  of  a  copy.  At  last, 
by  constant  repetition,  the  movement  becomes  less  and  less  one  of 
direct  action  until  it  is  performed  mechanically— that  is  by  muscular 
habit.     The  particular  form  he  gives  to  each  letter  becomes  set — 
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each  renewal  of  the  movements  producing  forms  almost  identical  with 
their  predecessors.  The  letters  can  be  written  while  the  mind  is  oc- 
cupied with  other  thoughts.  The  beauty  of  the  writing  will  depend 
on  the  correctness  of  the  conception  and  the  persistence  in  attempting 
to  embody  that  conception  in  the  letters. 

Itis^vidt^aiirom.the  fumgoing  that  there  are  two  things  essential 
to  the  acquiring  of  a  good  hand  writing — correct  conception  of  forms 
and  suflScient  practice  to  make  the  production  of  the  proper  forms  a 
matter  of  muscular  habit  requiring  no  thought.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
the  hardest  part  for  most  pupih  to  get  correct  conceptions.  Various 
aids  to  this  end  are  in  vogue,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  analy- 
sis by  principles.  The  systems  of  analysis  in  use  do  not  differ  very 
materially  from  each  other.  The  aim  of  each  new  author  seems  to  be 
to  slice  the  letters  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  infringe  on  some  other 
copy-right. 

To  what  extent  analysis  of  letters  is  beneficial  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  That  it  is  of  much  less  importance  than  it  is  usuallj' 
thought  to  be,  I  am  convinced,  not  only  from  the  philosophy  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  but  from  actual  experience  in  its  use  in  the  school- 
room. The  sooner  teachers  cease  to  make  a  hobby  of  analysis  of  let- 
ters the  sooner  we  shall  save  time  in  making  good  penmen.  It  must 
be  evident  that  comparison  and  criticism  are  much  more  important  in 
giving  correct  conceptions  of  form. 

But  correct  conceptions  will  never  alone  do  the  work.  It  takes  in- 
cessant practice  to  make  a  penman.  At  first  the  letters  are  drawn 
and  not  written^  and  until  one  can  write  rapidly  and  well  the  work  is 
not  complete.  A  good  hand  with  a  little  care  can  be  retained  and  be- 
come more  and  more  habitual. 

Spelling  properly  defined  is  the  power  to  arrange  the  proper  letters 
in  their  proper  order  to  form  words.  Letters  are  oharicters  and  ap- 
peal to  the  eye,  therefore  spelling  is  done  with  the  hand  and  not  with 
the  tongue.  Naming  the  letters  which  form  a  woid  is  no  more  spell- 
ing than  saying  "  walls,  roof,  floors"  makes  a  house.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  what  is  commonly  called  ''oral  spelling^'  is  an  exercise  in  or- 
thoepy— to  produce  correct  syllabication  aud  distinct  articulation. 
The  looks  of  a  word  sometimes  determine  whether  it  is  correctly 
spelled,  but  this  is  not  spelling  but  criticism  of  spelling  already  done. 
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The  next;  thing  to  prove  is  that  spelling  is  a  matter  of  muscular  habit 
and  not  of  thought.  For  an  illustration  let  us  take  the  simple  word 
and.  No  persjn  who  has  any  practice  at  all  in  writing,  is  conscious 
of  any  mental  effort  when  he  writes  this  word.  His  mind  is  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  the  writing?,  and  not  the  word  written,  and  the 
word  is  written  mechanically.  But  this  is  too  simple  an  instance.  No 
one  is  a  good  speller,  who  cannot  spell  all  words  in  ordinary  composi- 
tion, without  conscious,  mental  effort  All  ready  writers  will  bear  me 
out  in  this  assertion.  The  words  must  flow  from  the  pen  in  a  purely 
mechanical  manner. 

Now,  if  good  spelling  is  but  muscular  habit,  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  but  one  way  to  acquire  it,  and  that  is  by  practice  of  the  hand.  It 
is  only  bv  writing  and  re-writing  a  word  that  we  really  learn  to  spell 
it.  If  I  know  that  the  letters  k-a-1-e-i-d-o-s-c-o-p-e  occur  in  the  word 
kaleidoscope,  but  am  conscious  that  they  do  when  it  occurs  in  compo- 
sition, I  practically  do  not  know  how  to  spell  it. 

As  spelling  is  but  a  matter  of  habit  of  the  fingers  and  not  of  the 
tonge,  pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  study  the  spelling  le.ssons  by 
repeating  the  letters  of  the  words  over  and  over  again,  but  should  be 
required  to  write  them  in  like  manner.  A  word  misspelled  at  any 
time  should  be  re-written  many  times  in  order  to  form  the  muscular 
habit  in  the  right  direction. 

It  may  be  asked,  of  what  use  are  rules  in  spelling?  They  are  use- 
ful as  classifications  of  words  according  to  letters,  and  as  part  of  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  words  of  our  language.  If  one  really 
spells  well,  he  spells  unconsciously  and  without  reference  to  rules. 

I  will  close  this  subject,  which  deserves  a  more  lengthy  considera- 
tion by  a  more  competent  hand,  by  a  general  summary  of  the  facts 
stated  and  points  thought  to  have  been  m.uie,  as  follows: 

There  is  a  peculiar  control  which  the  brain  gains  over  the  muscles, 
produced  by  repeated  movements.  This  control  is  so  perfect  that 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  brain  is  not  necessarily  conscious  of  any 
muscular  action.  This  control  comes  under  what  Dr.  Carpenter  calls 
"unconscious  action  of  the  brain,''  and  the  muscular  action  may  be 
appropriately  called  muscular  habit. 

Muscular  habits  may  be  acquired  by  any  set  of  muscles,  but  consid- 
ering the  subject  in  its  relation  to  education,  only  habits  of  the  vocal 
organs  and  of  the  hand  are  to  be  considered. 
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Muscular  habits  may  be  beneficial  or  harmful  depending  on  how 
they  are  used. 

The  tongue  should  be  called  upon  to  repeat  by  habit  only  such 
connected  or  closely  allied  firsts  as  are  not  severed  in  their  use,  or  such 
short  combinations  as  the  principal  parts  of  strong  verbs,  the  com- 
mitting of  which  enables  one  to  much  more  readily  call  them  to  mind. 
In  either  of  the  above  classes  the  multiplication  tables,  and  rhymes 
to  aid  memory,  do  not  fall. 

Writing  and  spelling  in  their  perfection  are  performed  almost  en- 
tirely by  muscular  habit,  and  this  fact  must  be  kept  constintly  in  mind 
both  by  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  if  perfection  would  be  reached. 
*^  Onil  spelling  *^  does  not  aid  a  person  to  spell  but  to  pronounce. 

Whiteioater  ^ormdl  School  W.  S   Johnson. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  J.  D.  BUTLER,  LL.  D. 

To  make  a  complete  list  of  the  books  published  in  any  country  is 
hard.  If  we  attempt  this  task  for  a  distant  p^^riod  and  for  regions  so 
dissevered  as  the  British  American  colonies  before  1776,  the  task  be- 
comes ten  times  harder. 

But  it  has  been  accomplished  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Worcester  by  dint  of  life-long  labors.  The  catalogue  thus  drawn 
up  fills  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages,  and  contains  about  eight 
thousand  titles.     Few  volumes  are  more  suggestive. 

These  book-annals  enable  us  to  take  such  a  birds-eye  view  as  was 
before  impossible,  of  the  entire  intellectual  field  in  colonial  times. 
But  now,  thanks  to  the  Antiqu^irian  Society,  we  can  easily  pass  in  re- 
view the  most  prominent  classes  of  pre-revolutionary  works.  In  the 
present  paper  I  will  confine  myself  to  noticing  educational  publica- 
tions. 

The  titles  on  Education  are  less  numerous  than  one  would  expect 
considenng  the  zeal  of  the  earl^"  Puritan  that  learning  should  not  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  his  fathers.  But  in  the  outset  school  manuals 
were  imported,  and  pre-revolutionary  publishers  had  little  skill  in  the 
modern  black  art  of  manipulating  teachers  and  school  committees. 
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not  to  say  legislatures,  so  as  to  secure  annual  cfaani^es  and  even  rero- 
lutions  in  text-books.  No  doubt  American  school  books, — like 
other  works, — were  sometimes  printed  abroad.  Cheever's  ''Lat- 
in Accidence  ^^  was  written  before  1650,  but  the  earliest 
known  edition  of  it  in  America  is  dated  1767.  But  this  edition 
was  the  tenth,  and  so  some  that  preceded  it  ^  were  probably  for- 
eign. The  earliest  American  help  for  Latin  students  seems  to  have 
been  Sententiae  pueriles^  Boston  1702.  In  the  same  town  Bailey ^a 
"Latin  Exercises"  had  reached  their  fifth  edition  in  1720.  Of  other 
Latin  helps  the  principal  in  Boston  were  Read's  ''Grammar,"  1736, 
Malcom's,  1749;  ''Nomenclatura  brevis,"  1752;  Otis's  Prosody,"  1760, 
'Introduction"  8th  Ed.  1761,  and  Ross's  '*Grammar,"1770.  In  Phila- 
delphia  a  "Latin  Grammar,"  by  WettenhuU  was  reprinted  in  1773, 
and  one  of  Greek  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  year  and  place. 
This  is  the  earliest  indication  of  an  American  font  of  Greek  type  ex- 
cept the  single  word  topr^xa  in  a  work  by  Cotton  Mather,  1708,  the 
title  lioaru^fi(ou8eda')^/]  in  1749.  both  in  Boston,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
Greek  phrase  in  Edward^s  Original  Sin,  1758,  with  a  few  Greek  verses 
to  George  III  at  Harvard  in  1761. 

The  first  Arithmetic  was  llodder,  Boston,  1719,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  But  this  was  the  twenty-fifth  edition  '*with  above  a 
thousand  faults  amended  by  a  servant  of  the  author."  Where  and 
when  the  previous  editions  had  been  printed  does  not  appear.  Eleven 
years  after  camp  out  in  New  York  Venema's  Arithmetica,  in  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  work  was  of  ten  p:iges,  the  English  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen.  Among  other  mathematical  text-books — which  were  very 
few — was  a  trigonometry  at  Philadelphia  in  1761.  Ten  years  after 
IIi);iier,  Greenwood's  **  Vulgar  and  decimal  Arithmetick"  puzzled 
Bobton. 

During  the  Rebellion  one  of  our  soldiers  in  Virginia  found  and  pre^ 
sented  to  General  Grant  a  pre-revolutionary  school-book  of  unrivalled 
inteiest.  It  was  a  small  octavo  of  472  pages.  It  was  inscribed  at 
the  beginning  with  the  name  of  George  Wa.shington  and  the  3'ear 
1732,  in  writing  which  showed  that  the  boy  of  ten  years  old  bad  al- 
ready mastered  the  elements  of  that  chirography  which  was  for  three 
score  years  to  continue  of  unrivalled  plainness.  The  book  was  by  W, 
Mather  and  printed  in  London. 
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Its  title  was  in  part  "  Youtig  Man's  Coinpanion,  or  Arithmetic  aiid 
Surveyinsf  (nade  easy.  Directions  to  attain  to  read  and  to  write  true 
English. — A  mip  of  E.igUal, — jb^ervcitions  for  gardening,"  etc.,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  educational  helps  was  an  ^'Epitome  of  Eng- 
lish Orthography,''  Boston,  1697.  But  eleven  catechisms  had  been 
previously  published,  and  may  have  served  as  spelling  bocks.  In 
1750,  Boston  boys  saw  the  ninth  edition  of  Dixon's  '*Art  of  spelling 
Improved,"  hut,  as  its  preface  is  dated  1731,  thdr  fathers  had  also 
some  of  them  conned  it.  In  1737,  the  New  England  Primer  haJ 
been  "enlarged  for  the  more  easy  attaining  the  true  reading  of  En- 
glish.^'  Twenty  years  later  the  ''Youth's  Instructor"  was  compiled 
from  many  sources.  The  first  edition  mentioned  of  ''Dilworth'^  was 
in  1767,  though  according  to  the  Historical  Magazine  one  had  ap- 
peared SIX  years  before,  and  1]6\*  saw  the  advent  of  the  Universal 
Speller.  '*The  New  England  Primer^'  I  fail  to  discover  in  the  Anti- 
quarian list  before  1775,  though  the  Historical  Magazine  (vol.  I  p. 
343)  describes  one  in  Boston  in  1761. 

If  educational  manuals  were  few  in  New  England,  they  were  al- 
most unknown  beyond  its  limits.  Yet,  in  1740,  Philadelphia  put 
forth  a  new  and  complete  guide  to  the  English  tongue,  **by  an  ingen^ 
ious  liand,"  and  in  1756,  Peter  Pepin  issued  "proposals  for  a  direct 
guide  to  French."  This  work,  if  printed,  was  the  only  provincial 
work  to  aid  leiriers  of  French,  except  Blair's  "Short  and  easy  rules 
teaching  the  true  pronunciation,"  Boston,  1720.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  accent  taught,  or  at  least  that  learned,  savored  of  parishion- 
ers more  than  of  Parisians. 

In  the  matter  of  German,  the  grammar  of  Bachmeyer  was  reprinted 
at  Philadelphia  in  1765,  and  1772.  A  better  collection  of  American 
school-books  than  could  now  be  gathered,  had  been  made  by  Dr. 
Drake  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  appreciated  no  where  but 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  is.  For  furthering  culture  out 
of  school,  small  works  were  furnished,  as  by  New  Jersey  in  176?, 
the  Sixth  edition  of  **Ancourt  on  Politeness,"  by  Boston  in  1772, 
'The  School  of  Manners,"  by  New  York,  in  1775,  '^Chesterfield's  Let- 
ters," by  Philadelphia,  in  1765, ''Rousseau's  Emilius  and  Sophia." 


In  Germany  it  is  required  that  the  light  be  admitted  on  one  side 
only  of  the  school-house,  as  better  for  the  eyes. 
2-VoI.  Vll  No.  9. 
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THE  NAUGHTY  GREEK  GIRL. 

BY  PROF.  J.  B.  L..  BOOLE. 

Mifls  Alpha,  though  she  led  her  claas, 

Was  yet  a  most  unlovelj  lasii; 

She  bad  a  little  nster  $ 

And  Rhe  would  often  bang  and  Q 

And  push  and  pinch  and  pound  and  pelt  her, 

And  many  a  heavj  blow  ehe  g] 

So  that  the  kitten,  e'en,  would  «/, 

When  ^'a  aufferlngn  she  y, 

Thid  Alpha  waa  so  bad  to.  0, 

That  eveiy  time  she  chanced  to  meet  her, 

She  looked  as  though  she  longed  to  ^; 

And  oft  against  the  wall  she  jammed  her 

And  oft  she  took  a  stick  and  jl; 

And  for  the  pain  and  tears  she  brought  her 

She  pitied  her  not  one  /-, 

But  with  a  sly  and  wicked  eye 

Would  only  say,  ''  Oh  fiddle  ^.'' 

Then  ff  cried  with  a  noisy  clamor, 
And  ran  and  told  her  grief  to  ^, 
And  Y  with  a  pitying  ^p 
Would  give  the  little  girl  some  ;r 
And  say,  '^  Now  darling  mustn't  y.'' 

Two  Irish  lads,  of  ruddy  cheek, 
Were  living  just  acroes  the  creeks 
Their  names,  q  ^^  coy 
The  one  was  small,  the  other  bigger; 

For  Alpha,  so  demure  and  striking^ 

10  took  an  ardent  liking; 

And  Mike,  when  fin>t  he  chanced  to  meet  her, 

Fell  deep  in  love  with  little  ff] 

And  oft  at  eve  the  boys  would  go 

And  on  the  pleasant  water  />. 

So  when  the  little,  haples*  ff 
V  Alpha  was  about  to  S 
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She  down  upon  the  bank  woald  r 
And  crj  aloud,  and  ahout  like  fun — 
^«  Ran,  Mike!  run  Mikey!  o** 

ICORAL.. 

Have  you  a  aiflter?    Do  not  treat  her 
An  Alpha  did  her  sister  ff, 
CarlinimlUs  ill. 


A  TALE  OF  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  academy  at  Copper  Furnace  had  long  been  closed.  It  was  an 
old  two-story  brick  structure  standing  back  from  the  street  far  enough 
to  give  the  boys  a  good  play-ground  in  front,  and  bore  the  marks  of 
many  a  rude  assault  as  though  somewhat  of  a  fortress.  Learning  in 
past  days  has  been  considered  to  be  a  good  only  attainable  by  long 
and  severe  labor;  it  was  the  product  of  toil  and  not  of  pleasure.  The 
boys  of  the  town  seemed  to  take  delight  in  dashing  out  the  panes  of 
glass  in  the  two  windows  that  faced  the  street,  and  m  other  ways  ren- 
dering the  academy  unpresentable  and  uninhabitable.  But  the  news 
flew  round,  one  day,  that  a  school  was  to  be  opened,  after  all.  The 
new  clergyman  had  procured  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College,  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  the  first  of  September  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  opening  day. 

A  fine  physicial  form  was  possessed  by  Philip  Young.  He  was  no 
ordinary  man,  that  was  easily  to  be  seen.  He  possessed  that  individual- 
ized character  that  assured  you  thdt  purposes  were  formed  entire  in 
his  mind,  and  sprung  out  full  fledged.  He  was  a  severe  student,  and 
soon  had  his  pupils  hard  at  work.  Latin  grammars  were  drawn  from 
their  recesses  and  Yirgils  purchased;  the  algebras  and  geometries 
were  reopened. 

Copper  furnace  had  a  new  excitement.  The  chief  man  of  the  town, 
the  owner,  in  fact,  of  the  furnace,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  academy,  was  the  father  of  a  rude  and  demoralized  son 
of  the  age  of  sixteen.  Peter  Nickerson  had  refused  to  stay  after 
school  and  get  his  neglected  lesson !  He  had  crawled,  instead,  out  of 
the  window  and  skulked  off  home.  Here  had  told  his  mother  that 
the  master  intended  to  keep  him  in  until  nine  o'clock  at  night  as  he 
did  Samuel  Parish  last  week,  and  he  could  not  stand  it,  he  did  not 
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feel  well  at  all;  and  then  having  devoured  a  large  piece  of  pie  he 
went  out  to  play  bull  until  supper  time.  The  news  traveled  quick 
around  the  town,  that  the  master  had  been  seen  to  go  to  **Nickersoa'8 
store,^*  which  served  both  as  ofiSee  and  store,  that  he  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  the  proprietor,  that  he  had  come  out  of  the  store  with 
a  resolute  yet  pleased  expression  lif  countenance. 

"Pete,  you'll  get  a  licking  to-morrow,"  said  the  shrewd  schoolraafe, 
who  had  been  drawing  conclusions  from  the  premises  presented. 
"Yonr  dad's  told  him  to  wollop  you  like  thunder." 

''How  do  you  know,"  said  Pete,  whose  face  exhibited  signs  of  fear 
that  the  news  was  true. 

**' Cause  the  teacher  came  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips  out  of  3'our 
father's  store,  and  that  means  he  told  him  to  lay  it  on  to  you  and 
make  you  learn  your  lessons." 

**Like  to  see  him  do  it." 

"No  you  wouldn't,  }ou'd  crj'  like  a  baby." 

Pete  had  no  comfort  in  listening  to  the  various  suggestions  and 
opinions  offered  by  the  knot  of  schoolmates  on  the  village  green,  so 
he  betook  himself  homeward,  to  rehearse  the  matter  to  his  mother. 
At  the  supper  table  the  elder  Nickerson  had  only  eaten  one  mouth- 
ful of  hut  biscuit  when  the  mother  began: 

"Father,  Peter  says  Mr.  Young  is  going  to  whip  him  for  leaving 
school  to-night.    He  wasn't  well  and  the  lessons  are  too  hard.'' 

"Stuff  and  nonsense.  He  is  lazy  and  wants  to  shirk.  I've  told  Mr. 
Young  to  make  him  toe  the  mark,  and  I  guess  he  will  too.  If  he 
dou^t  he  shan^t  teach  in  that  school  another  day.'^ 

From  this  decision  there  was  uo  appeal,  and  so  with  a  heavy  heart 
Peter  ascended  the  steps  of  the  old  academy  the  next  morning. 

The  teacher  had  his  anxieties  and  perplexities  also.  If  he  should 
do  the  wrong  thing  it  would  certainly  injure  his  influence,  and  just 
what  was  the  wise  Course  he  did  not  know.  The  oldfashiGtned  idea 
of  asserting  authority,  said,  "After  prayers  call  up  that  boy  and  flog 
him  soundly,  and  end  off  by  a  sound  lecture  to  the  rest."  The  advice 
of  instinctive  tact,  said,  "Wait  awhile,  take  him  by  surprise,  keep 
yourself  hidden  from  him  in  a  mystery;  do  not  let  him  feel  you  have 
any  doubt  of  yourself  or  of  his  yielding;  you  may  not  need  to  punish 
with  the  rod  at  all;  you  can  command  him  without  if    The  idea  of 
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corporal  punishment  was  distasteful  enough  to  one  who  was  so  high- 
ly civilized  as  this  young  collegian.  He  delighted  in  science  and 
knowledge,  and  the  supremacy  they  give.  He  determined  not  to 
strike  a  blow  if  possible,  bad  as  the  elements  were  with  which  he 
had  to  deal. 

The  day  passed  off  without  any  incident.  There  was  a  constant 
expectancy,  but  all  saw  that  the  teacher  was  not  troubled,  and  there- 
fore came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew  his  way  and  was  in  no  per- 
plexity about  the  first  case  of  disobedience  of  orders.  When  the  time 
came  for  dismissal  at  night,  the  culprit  began  to  feel  uneasy.  The 
names  were  read  of  those  who  were  to  stay  for  ''aid  in  their  lessons,*' 
for ''coming  late,"  for  "imperfect  lessons,'^  and  finally  "those  who 
did  not  stay  to  pick  up  lessons  yesterday."  Then,  Mr.  Young  called 
the  pupils  of  the  first  class  to  stand,  by  ringing  the  bell,  «ind  then 
dismissed  them.  This  plan  he  had  drilled  them  up  on  during  the  fore- 
noon, so  that  it  was  understood  and  well  carried  out;  the  classes 
passed  in  front  of  his  desk  in  review.  Next  he  called  up  the  second 
cuiss.  Now  in  this  class  Peter  Nickerson  was  enrolled,  and,  as  ex- 
pected, he  rose  with  the  rest  hoping  to  escape  observation.  The  teacher 
said  nothing  until  the  class  in  motion  had  brought  Peter  in  front  of 
his  desk.     He  then  called  out  "  Halt."     Then  the  line  stopped. 

"There  is  something  wrong  about  this  class;  I  cannot  dismisr.it 
until  it  is  made  right;  face  about;  march  to  your  seats. 

The  class  having  regained  their  seats,  Mr.  Young  said:  "I  will  try 
the  class  once  more;  if  the  error  is  not  corrected  I  shall  return  the 
class  to  their  seats,  and  dismiss  the  other  classes." 

The  bell  struck  again,  again  the  class  arose,  moved  forward,  and 
again  with  a  displeased  and  stern  voice  were  remanded  to  their  seats. 
By  this  time  the  whole  class  knew  that  they  were  detained  becauFe 
Peter  Nickerson  was  trying  to  repeat  his  yesterday's  trick,  and  thry 
scowled  at  him  for  bringing  delay  upon  them.  After  a  moment's 
pause  the  other  classes  were  dismissed,  and  then  the  teacher  said:  "I 
will  try  this  class  again  in  a  few  minutes."  Peter  was  not  so  dull  but 
but  he  perceived  he  was  rendering  himself  extremely  disagreeable  to 
his  companions  (whose  good  will  at  this  juncture  he  coveted)  by  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  command  of  the  teacher.  So,  as  the  bell 
rung  for  their  rising  the  third  time  he  remained  on  his  seat  deteimined 
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to  meet  his  fate  like  a  man.  A  glance  told  this  fact  to  the  teacher; 
he  said,  ^^you  are  right  now/'  and  dismissed  them  from  the  room. 
After  the  silence  of  a  few  moments  the  teacher  said,  ^^fchose  who  have 
lessons  to  prepare  may  begin  at  once,  so  as  to  make  fcheir  stay  short.^' 

Peter  Nickerson  recited  his  lesson  with  considerable  readiness,  and 
then  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  of  his  best  pupils 
kindly  admonished  him;  told  him  he  could  do  well;  had  talents;  that 
he  had  not  only  lost  time  and  opportunities  by  leaving  as  he  had 
done  the  previous  night,  but  that  he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his 
school-mates  (this  the  teacher  had  found  was  a  tender  point),  and, 
finally,  that  he  would  soon  get  the  reputation  of  being  a  bad  boy, 
which  he  knew  at  heart  he  did  not  intend  to  be. 

This  judicious  treatment  had  a  powerful  affect  upon  Peter.  He  left 
the  school-room  respecting  himself  and  his  teacher. 

Mr.  Young  then  asked  the  pupils  present  to  exert  their  personal 
influence  upon  the  lad  to  interest  him  in  the  school.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  he  became  an  earnest  and  faithful  scholar,  and  rose  in 
life  to  a  station  of  usefulness  and  honor. — John  It,  Dennis^  in  N,  Y. 
School  Joumdl. 


EDUCATIONAL  LESSONS  FROM  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

r  We  take  the  following  from  the  report  of  S.  H.  White  to  the  Il- 
linois State  Teachers'  Association,  printed  in  the  recently  issued  Bien- 
nial Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  that  State. 
Prof.  White  had  charge  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Exhibit  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  a  man  whose  opinions  are  valuable. — Eds.J 

What  are  the  lessons  we  may  gain  from  the  occasion? 

1.  There  is  need  of  greater  permanancy  in  the  plan  and  means  by 
which  our  work  is  carried  on.  The  policy  which  leads  to  success  in 
any  commercial  enterprise  will  apply  just  as  forcibly  in  educational 
work.  Careful  management  under  competent  and  permanent  direc- 
tion has  built  up  the  great  business  establishments  of  the  country. 
If  our  educational  progress  shall  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
industrial  interests,  or  with  the  intellectual  advancement  of  other 
nations,  it  must  be  managed  as  well.  When  the  czar  of  Russia,  in 
his  plans  for  developing  the  wealth  and  power  of  his  country  and 
educating  his  people,  finds  a  man  fitted  for  a  certain  work^  he  pots 
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him  at  it,  and  keeps  him  there.  As  Ik  result  there  was  in  the  Russian 
department  of  the  exhibition  an  array  of  material  for  illustration  in 
tea.:hing  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  prophesies  a  future 
progress  for  that  nation  such  as  we  can  hardly  conceive. 

The  instruction  in  some  of  the  higher  institutions  is  even  now  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  schools  of  their  kind  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Already  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  introduced  her 
methods  in  some  of  its  departments,  and  other  schools  are  contem- 
plating similar  action;  and  all  this  is  mainly  the  result  of  one  m.  n^s 
labor  in  giving  shape  to  her  educational  work.  So  with  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Their  system  is  permanent  and  progressive,  their  ad- 
ministration is  fixed  and  their  teachers  are  teachers  for  life. 

In  visiting  the  educational  exhibit  of  Ontario — a  display  wlich 
found,  from  its  peculiar  character,  but  little  competition  from 
our  own  states — one  met  men  who  have  been  connected  for  years  v^  ith 
the  control  of  her  system  of  schools,  men  who  were  at  the  outset  se- 
lected because  they  were  tit  for  their  positions,  men  who  make  their 
plans  for  work  and  then  work  to  carry  them  out.  They  are  never  de- 
tained from  a  course  which  they  are  certain  would  be  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  for  fear  that  it  would  excite  the  prejudice  of  enough 
voters  to  control  the  next  nominating  caucus  or  political  election, 
and  that  then  the  people  would  retire  them  from  office  and  so  their 
plans  be  overturned  and  work  destroyed. 

On  my  return  from  Philadelphia,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet,  in 
Toronto,  the  teachers  of  the  province,  in  their  annual  meeting,  and 
an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  workings  of  their  system. 
Thpy  informed  me  that  some  of  its  most  valuable  features,  when  in- 
troduced a  few  years  since,  encountered  the  prejudice  of  large  numVers 
of  the  people,  and  even  the  teachers  themselves.  This  feeling  haa 
gradually  died  away,  and  now  all  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
vegulations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  commending  all  the  features  of 
their  system.  But  this  one  of  greater  permanance  of  administration, 
and  its  independence  of  the  party  feeling  that  prevails  at  poptlar 
elections,  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  profitably  adopted  by  us. 

But  we  need  not  go  outside  our  own  country  to  learn  the  same  les- 
son.   There  was  not  a  single  State  exhibit  which  was  more  extensi\  ely 
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irisifced,  more  widely  commended,  aud  which  brought  more  credit  to 
the  American  idea  of  education  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  As  an 
expose  of  the  workings  of  all  the  educational  agencies  of  a  State 
both  public  and  private,  advanced  and  elementary,  reformatory  and 
charitable,  and  of  the  aids  used  in  producing  educational  results,-  it 
went  far  to  show  how  grand  the  educational  feature  ot  the  exposition 
would  have  been,  had  it  received  its  proper  deserts  at  the  outset,  and 
heen  carried  out  according  to  a  well  digested  plan. 

Tha  favorable  circumstances  under  which  this  exhibit  was  prepared 
made  all  this  possible,  but  it  could  not  have  been  done  even  then,  had 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  been  in  the  habit  of  changing  her  State 
Suprintendent  every  two  or  even  every  four  i  ears.  The  enlistment 
of  all  the  forces  \yhich  w  re  tributary  to  that  exhibit  could  be  dooe 
only  by  a  man  familiar  with  his  resources,  and  who  knew  how  to  call 
them  into  action. 

Such  a  knowledge  comes  only  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
situation. 

And  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  present  those  splendid  results 
had  the  fitness  of  his  host  of  subordinate  officers  for  their  positions 
been  determined  b}*  the  deliberations  of  a  political  caucus. 

Let  us  ask  that  our  educational  work  be  lifted  above  such  associa- 
tions, and  that  it  be  treated  with  that  consideration  which  its  impor- 
tance demands.  Education  knows  no  party,  and  violence  is  done  it 
when  it  is  dragged  into  the  arena  of  political  strife.  Upon  it  de- 
pends the  progress  and  the  very  life  of  the  State,  and  it  is  entitled  to 
better  treatment  from  her  than  to  be  made  the  football  of  party  strife 
at  the  polls. 

A  teacher  who  furnishes  that  regular  and  constant  occupation  which 
•commands  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils  during  the  several  exercises 
of  the  day,  thereby  gives  the  best  assurance  of  ability  to  manage  a 
school  successfully.  Indeed,  the  secret  of  maintaining:  good  discipline 
chiefly  lies  in  this.  Hence  the  manner  of  teaching  becomes  an  import 
tant  element  of  good  management  as  well  as  good  instruction;  for  il 
is  this  which  chiefly  determines  the  order  of  the  class.  Furthermore, 
babits  of  learning  are  acquired  from  the  prevailing  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 
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To  learn  how  to  mana^^e  acla«s  or  school,  so  that  all  the  pupils  may 
have  constant  occupation,  and  may  give  an  interested  attention  to  all 
the  exercises,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher.  Proper  changes  in 
the  manner  of  presenting  the  different  lessons  upon  the  sauie subject, 
and  even  changes  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  exerci^^e  of  a  sin- 
gle lesson  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
aim. 

In  a  class  comnosed  of  young  children,  frequent  alternations  from 
answers  by  individual  pupils  to  responses  by  the  entire  class  will  aid 
in  maintaining  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  Great  care,  however,  will 
be  necessar3%  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  prevent  the  pupils,  while 
speaking  in  concert,  from  using  sing-sone:  tones.  This  msiy  be  pre- 
vented by  requiring  them  always  to  use  the  falling  inflection  in  an- 
swers by  the  entire  clasa,  and  by  never  allowing  them  to  repeat  the 
answer,  or  statement,  without  a  request  from  the  teacher,  maie  after 
each  response  by  the  chiss. 

A  COMPARISON  WITH  A  MORAL. 

[The  following  is  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent. We  wish  some  one  would  answer  the  queries  in  the  pen- 
ultimate paragraph. — Eds.] 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation gives  twenty-six  states  as  having  an  income  from  a  state  school 
tax.    Among  these  are  the  following: 

California,  with  an  income  of $1 ,031 ,531 

Cuiinecticut, do 20:2, 119 

Illinois, do 1,000,000 

Indiami, do 1 ,577,583 

KaniwR do 121,fU6 

Kentiickv, do 870,150 

Maine, do 274,570 

Miohigsin, do 508,183 

NebniMka, do 164,389 

Nt!W  Jerwj, do 1 ,298,579 

New  York,  do 2,711,935 

Ohio, do 1,560,898 

Oregim do 30,273 

Penimylvania,  annual  appropriation  of 1 ,000 ,000 

Khode  Island, do 90,000 

Besides  her  stat^  tax.  New  Jersey  makes  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  following  table  has  a  significant  bearing  on  the  ijuestion.    It 
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shows  that  the  schools  Of  our  state  cost  much  less  than  those  of  some 
others.  If  they  are  equally  as  gooA^  Wisconsin  ought  to  be  the  edu- 
cational Mecca  for  the  entire  country.  If  they  are  not  as  good,  some 
increased  cost  to  make  them  so  ought  to  find  few  opponents. 


States. 

Yearly  expendi- 
ture per    capltsi 
of  RC  lool  popu- 
lation. 

States. 

Yearly  expend!, 
tare  per  capita 
of  pupils  enniU- 
ed  in  schools. 

Mssmchasetts 

$22  00 
11  80 
9  87 
7  76 
7  71 
7  04 
6  75 
6  67 
5  74 
3  64 

MassachuRetts 

Rhode  Inland 

920  00 
12  96 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

12  92 

Ohio 

MichiffiiD 

U  97 

IllinoiR 

Illinois 

10  77 

Vemiont 

Ohio    

Iowa 

10  57 

Jowa 

9  38 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

9  29 

MinneRota 

8  89 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

6  05 

With  the  exception  of  Kansas,  which  pays  12  cents  less  for  each 
pupil  enrolled,  Wisconsin  ranks  next  to  the  Southern  States  in  the 
comparative  cost  of  her  school  system.  Has  she  alone  found  out 
the  cheap  and  excellent  way?  Is  this  greatly  to  her  credit,  or 
greatly  to  her  discredit?  Oris  the  report  of  the  Commissionei  of 
Education  unreliable?  If  our  schools  are  as  good  as  those  of  Michi- 
gan, at  about  one-  half  the  cost,  Michigan  ought  to  know  it.  If  they 
are  only  half  as  good,  Wisconsin  ought  to  know  it. 

To  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  fund  as  a  substantial  basis  for  our 
state  educational  system;  to  the  fact  that  this  fund  has  practically 
reached  its  maximum  amount,  and  that  the  per  capita  sum  distrib- 
uted must  hereafter  grow  less  as  our  population  increases;  and  to  the 
wisdom  of  supplementing  the  scanty  income  of  this  fund  by  a  gene- 
ral state  tax  of  at  least  one  mill  per  dollar,  whose  proceeds  shall  be 
distributed  on  some  basis  of  results,  in  attendanco,  etc.,  I  therefore 
again  invite  general  and  earnest  attention. 


There  was  before  the  legislature  of  Michigan  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  [state]  uniformity  of  text-books  in  primary  and  graded  schools. 
That  proposition,  if  it  had  carried,  would  have  rednced  the  sales  of 
Don  Quixote. — Nat.  Teacher^  Monthly. 
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GOOD  THOUGHTS. 

[SelMUd  by  the  N   S.  Joar.  Edaoaiion.] 

The  best  teacher  at  the  highe^t  price  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  the  poor  teacher  at  any  price.  If  the  public  school  ever  becomes 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  high  sal- 
aries, because  public  opinion  and  competition  will  keep  them  within 
bounds;  but  they  may  become  a  burden  by  mismanagement  in  organ- 
ization and  the  administration  of  the  system.  One  of  the  remedies 
for  the  reduction  of  expenses  lies  in  effective,  thorough,  and  vigilant 
supervision. — RobL  W,  SUxtnmn^  Columbus,  Ohio, 

The  teacher  that  governs  a  school  best  is  one  that  talks  in  subdued 
tones,  and  makes  but  little  fuss  about  it.  The  teacher's  voice  should 
be  just  loud  enough  to  be  easily  heard  when  everything  is  quiet  and  in 
order,  and  no  louder.  Pupils  should  be  required  io  recite  in  a  tone  of 
voice  siiflSciently  loud  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  teacher  and  class, 
but  no  louder.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  loudness  is  mistaken  for 
clearness  of  enunciation  and  distinctness  of  pronunciation.  Children 
should  be  required  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to  make  all  hear  who  are 
expected  to  listen:  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bawl, — Califor- 
nia Teacher. 

The  first  ref3rm  which  the  friends  of  education  ought  to  desire  tt>  see 
realized  in  the  United  States,  is  the  abandonment  of  a  system  which 
places  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  offi- 
cal  career  lasts  only  three  years,  and  who  are  influenced,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  by  the  very  circumstances  to  which  they  owe  their  elect- 
ion. The  teacher  should  be  chosen  for  his  merit,  proved  by  diplomas 
and  serious  examinations;  he  should  feel  sure  of  preserving  his  posi- 
tion as  long  as  he  remains  worthy  thereof;  his  salary  should  secure 
him  a  modest  comfort,  with  the  knowledge  that  after  twenty-five 
years  of  loyal  service,  he  can  count  upon  an  old  age  not  exposed  to 
misery.  As  long  as  the  United  States  do  not  assure  to  teachers  im- 
partiality of  nomination  and  promotion,  permanence  of  functions,  and 
security  for  the  future*  they  will,  too  often,  have  only  inferior  or  me- 
diocre teachers;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  flattering  programmes, 
popular  instruction  will  remain,  in  many  districts,  quite  insufii- 
cient. — Dr.  Saffray  (French  writer). 
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We  are  clad  to  know  that  the  public  sentiment  to-day  is  demand- 
manding  of  teachers  an  example  in  favor  of  temperance,  and  the  day 
is  not  frir  distant  when  total  abstinence  from  strong  drink  and  tobac- 
co will  form  an  essential  qualification  for  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
ar.d  colleges.  Supposing,  then,  the  teacher  to  be  favorable  to  our 
cause,  how  can  we  promote  it  in  his  school?  We  answer  that  in  the 
first  place  he  must  supply  the  absence  of  instruction  in  our  text- 
books, by  explaining  to  his  pupils  tlio  nature  and  effects  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  Let  him  use  every  opportunity,  and  they  will  be  many 
and  frequent,  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  children  the  shame 
and  sin  of  drunkenness.  By  verbal  description  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tion, by  appeals  to  God's  Word  and  actual  facts  about  them,  lead  them 
to  see  that  it  is  not  the  light  matter  the  world  would  have  them  be- 
lieve, and  only  one  to  be  laughed  at;  but  that  it  is  a  sin  against  one's 
self,  against  all  about  us. — Temperance  Union. 

Thsre  is  no  occupation  in  life  that  should  and  does  require  greater 
study  and  care,  than  that  of  teaching.  There  is  no  calling  that  h^LS  in 
it  more  drudgery  and  hard  work  than  that  of  teaching,  and  we  know  of 
no  one  who  should  be  more  encouraged  thin  the  conscientious  teacher. 
It  is  not  alone  the  mere  work  and  drudgery  of  the  occupation  that 
should  be  considered,  but  the  effect  the  teacher  will  have  upon  the 
scholar.  The  children  who  attend  our  schools  are  phastic,  impressible, 
and  form  habits  and  opinions  which  they  will  carry  during  their  lives 
Let  a  teacher  be  careless  and  negligent,  allowing  the  scholars  to  get 
along  in  a  way  that  will  cause  the  least  trouble,  and  the  scholars  will 
naturally  acquire  habits  of  carelessness  and  negligence;  while  a  teach- 
er who  is  the  opposite  in  these  respects  will  inculcate  habits  of  care- 
fullness,  thoroughness  and  perseverance  that  are  priceless.  Good 
teachers  become  such  by  hard  work.  They  spend  years  in  fitting 
themselves  for  their  occupation,  and  when  they  have  finished  their 
course  of  preparation,  they  demand,  and  should  receive  a  reasonable 
recompense  for  their  services. — The  Record  and  Union, 


School  discipline  is  a  complex  idea.  It  may  be  defined  to  be  that 
power  of  control  which  produces  and  sustains  order.  If  this  defini- 
tion is  comprehensive,  we  shall  find  within  it  all  the  parts  we  seek. — 
N.  Y.  School  Journal. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

NEW   DISTRICT — ALTERATIONS — NUMBERING. 

Q.  Is  a  new  district,  which  has  not  yet  had  a  school,  to  report? 

A,  It  is  proper  to  report  such  facts  as  there  are  to  report. 

Q.  Can  the  legislature  take  away  territory  from  a  school-district 
which  is  in  debt  for  a  loan,  and  thus  cripple  its  power  to  pay  it? 
Must  we  pay  it  alone? 

A,  The  legislature  has  an  inherent  power  to  form  and  alter  dis- 
tricts. It  is  not  restrained  from  altering  a  di.^trict  bec.iu-^e  it  Is  in  debt, 
and  if  it  makes  no  provision  that  the  district  whi«*,h  receives  the  ter- 
ritory shall  pay  a  portion  of  the  debt,  it  must  all  be  pii:d  by  the 
other  district. 

Q.  If  an  alteration  of  a  district  which  took  out  the  director  is  set 
aside,  on  appeal,  is  the  director  re-instated? 

A.  Yes,  all  things  are  restored  as  they  were. 

Q.  By  reason  of  various  changes  made,  we  have  two  joint  districts 
numbered  7.    Hdw  can  the  numbering  be  altered?  * 

A.  Let  the  town  boards  by  resolution,  declare  that  a  certain  one  of 
the  districts  (designating  it)  heretofore  known  as  No.  7,  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  known  as  No. ,  and  let  the  town  clerks  record  the  resolu- 
tion and  alter  the  maps  accordingly. 

ELIGIBILITY  TO  OFFICE. 

Q.  Can  a  man  hold  office  in  one  district  his  family  residing  in  an- 
other? 

A.  If  his  family  live  *'at  home,"  he  can  hold  office  only  in  that  dis- 
trict. His  temporary  sojourn  in  another  district  gives  him  no  resi- 
dence there  or  right  to  hold  office. 

Q.  Can  a  man  be  elected  county  superintendent  who  has  moved 
into  the  state  but  has  not  resided  therein  one  year? 

A.  He  is  not  an  elector,  and  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (19  Wis.,  497),  he  cannot  be  elected  to  office. 

Q.  Can  a  woman  who  has  resided  in  this  state  but  one  month  be 
elected  county  superintendent? 
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A.  The  law  declares  a  woman  to  be  eligible,  if  31  years  of  age,  and 
simply  'Residing  in  the  district  within  which  the  duties  of  the  office 
are  to  be  performed."  (Chap.  120,  1875— Code  of  1877,  p.  41.) 

THE  BOARD  AND  ITS  MEMBERS. 

Q.  Is  the  board  absolutely  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  district  as  to 
the  sex  of  the  teacher? 

A.  Yes,  the  board  is  bound.  If  the  board  deems  it  unwise,  or  can- 
not find  a  suitable  teacher  of  the  sex  voted,  a  special  meeting  may  be 
called. 

Q.  Can  the  board  insure  the  school-house,  paint  it,  and  get  out  the 
stumps  in  the  yard  without  a  vote  of  the  district? 

A.  It  is  better  that  expenditures  of  this  nature  should  first  be  au- 
thorized. The  board  is  to  see  that  the  school-house  is  in  proper  re- 
pair and  condition  for  the  school.  The  law  does  not  say  more  than 
this. 

Q.  If  a  board  buys  some  school-books  and  the  district  refuses  to  pay 
for  them,  is  the  board  bound  for  payment? 

A.  The  district  is  not  liable,  if  it  had  not  authorized  the  board  to 
buy  them;  probably  the  board  will  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Can  the  district  alone  make  purchases  and  get  •work  doae  with- 
out any  meeting  or  action  of  the  board? 

A.  He  cannot,  legally. 

Q.  Is  any  one  member  of  the  board  its  chief  executive  officer  more 
than  another;  if  so,  which? 

A.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  this;  in  a  few  things  the  director 
is  to  act,  and  in  common  estimation  he  is  perhaps  regarded  as  the 
foremost  member.    Otherwise,  he  has  no  precedence. 

Q.  By  mistake,  a  clerk  was  elected  when  there  was  no  vacancy,  and 
the  old  clerk  turned  over  the  books,  etc.  Can  the  new  incumbent 
hold  the  office? 

A.  The  election  would  be  set  aside  as  void;  the  new  clerk  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  office;  but  he  has  possession,  under  color  of  right,  and  if 
he  wonH  give  up,  a  quo  tcarranto  probably  is  necessary  to  dispossess 
him. 

Q.  How  shall  obstinate  and  careless  clerks  be  made  to  attend  ta 
their  duties? 

A.  An  appeal  to  their  public  spirit;  compensation  for  their  services; 
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intimations  that  continued  ncglecfc  of  duty  will  result  in  remoTal.  are 
among  the  means  to  be  used. 

FRBB  HIGH-SCHOOLS. 

Q.  In  case  the  town  treasurer  becomes  treasurer  for  the  high  school 
board  under  section  6,  must  there  still  be  three  members  of  the  board 
elected,  as  provided  in  section  4? 

A.  So  the  law  seems  to  require,  and  the  treasurer,  in  that  case,  is 
merely  treasurer,  not  a  member;  as  the  state  treasurer  is  treasurer  for 
the  normal  board. 

Q.  This  district  embraces  an  incorporated  villaj^e  and  some  territory 
beside;  should  the  call  to  organize  a  free  high-school  be  made  by  the 
district  or  village  clerk? 

A.  It  is  better  for  the  district  to  establish  the  school,  and  the  dis- 
trict clerk  will  issue  the  call,  in  that  case. 

Q.  If  money  has  already  been  raised  sufficient  to  pay  the  teacher  of 
the  high-school,  is  it  necessary  to  vote  again  on  the  subject,  if  the 
school  is  made  a  "free  high-school?" 

A.  It  is  not;  the  money  voted  for  high-school  purposes  may  still 
be  used  for  those  purposes,  under  the  new  plan. 

Q.  Can  scholars  who  did  not  pass  the  requisite  examination  attend 
the  free  high-school? 

A.  Such  scholars  may,  if  necessary,  sit  in  the  room,  and  recite  to  the 
teacher;  but  they  are  not  to  be  reported  as  high-school  scholars,  rnd 
the  time  devoted  to  them  should  be  deducted  in  determining  the  "cost 
of  instruction^^  in  the  high-school  proper. 

Q.  Can  the  principal  of  a  free  high-school  be  superintendent  of  the 
lower  grades? 

A.  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  but  the  time  spent  in  this  work 
must  be  deducted.  (See  previous  question  and  answer.) 

JOURKAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Q.  If  the  clerk  signs  for  the  Journal,  and  the  district  refuses  to  al- 
low the  account,  what  can  be  done. 

A.  The  district  is  liable  for  the  subscription  price  in  a  suit. 

Q.  Is  it  right  for  you  to  charge  the  district  $1.50,  if  the  subscrip- 
tion is  not  paid  till  the  end  of  the  year? 

A.  All  sabscribers  are  treated  alike.     The  clerk  can  advance  the 
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money,  and  the  reading  of  the  Journ"al  we  think  may  l)e  fairly  con- 
sidered as  an  equivalent. 

JflSCELLAKEOUS. 

Q.  We  voted  to  have  our  annual  meeting  hereafter  on  the  Ist  Mon- 
day in  August;  will  it  be  legal? 

A.  No  legal  annual  meeting  can  be  held,  except  as  provided  by  law, 
viz.:  on  the  last  Monday  in  September,  the  last  Monday  in  August 
(it  it  is  so  voted  and  the  vote  filed  in  the  town  clerk's  office),  and  for 
districts  with  gra<led  schools,  the  second  Wednesday  in  July. 

Q.  We  held  our  annual  meeting  July  9,  adjourned  to  23,  and  at 
that  time  elected  a  clerk;  was  the  election  legal? 

A.  It  was  not;  the  power  to  elect  continues  only  for  10  days. 

Q.  I,  as  clerk,  buy  books  out  of  my  own  funds,  and  through  the 
teacher,  sell  them  to  the  pupils  at  cost,  transportation  and  postage 
added;  am  I  violating  the  law? 

A.  Technicall}'  you  appear  to  be.  Let  the  district  at  its  annual 
meeting  authorize  the  board  to  buj',  then  you  will  be  all  right. 

Q.  Can  a  person  who  is  quite  deaf  be  employed  as  a  teacher? 

A.  The  defect  is  not  exactly  a  legal  disqualification,  but  such  a  per- 
son should  not  be  employed  unless  some  extraordinary  circumstances* 
or  his  extraordinary  abilities  otherwise,  are  such  as  to  justify  it. 

Q.  Can  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  school  fund,  there  being  no  other  provision  made  for  it? 

A.  This  would  not  be  legal.  The  county  board  must  make  provis- 
ion for  the  salary  voted. 

Q.  Do  certificates  given  near  the  close  of  a  superintendent's  term 
continue  in  force  afterwards? 

A.  Cer*^^ainly;  change  of  incumbent  makes  no  diflFerence.  A  new 
superintendent  tnay  possibly  require  re-examinations,  under  section 
105,  it  he  distrust  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  but  we  suppose  this  is 
seldom  done. 

Q.  Shall  a  town  clerk  refuse  to  file  a  verified  copy  of  the  decision 
of  an  appeal  because  the  name  of  the  state  superintendent  is  not  cop- 
pied? 

A.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  regard  the  omission  as  a  mere  clerical 
error.  The  copy  should  be  filed,  as  directed,  and  notice  given  of  the 
omission. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  attends  an  Institute  with  the  consent  of  the  board 
does  he  lose  his  time? 

A.  Not  if  the  attendance  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  157,  general  laws  1889.  (See  School  Code  of  77,  p.  69.) 
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CORRESPONDEN'CE. 


T1i«>  ftiHowing  qnertiiiiw  have  been  eent  to  ufl.  The  nibject  is  open  to  our  critical 
i^adeiv: 

III  {  44  of  the  princi|>IeA  of  pronunci-ition  in  WebRter'R  Great  L  ietionary  the  rule 
]H  idven  that  the  letter  *^  a"  constitnting  or  terminatiii:?  an  mi icxjente.!  Rvllable  Hhould 
be  winmfed  ••  a  ".  In  the  bmly  of  the  dietioniiry  **a''  in  inarkeii  ei)rrep|K>ndinj^ly 
lirhere  it  (MH'un?  at  the  eiui  of  wortln,  hut  rarely  or  never  in  any  unaccen'ed  ayllable  not 
at  the  t-nc);  for  instance  in  '^aiocryphii,  banana.  ca^R;tVH,  fiiinu,  nnilaria,  BalivA .Kirra- 
])}ii ill's  vanilla;  aUmt, alike,  la va,  tufli.  D(iea  the  lMM>k  thenihy  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  the  P|)eaker,  how  to  hou.kI  the  letter  when  not  inarke«lJ  It  give^t  aa  exceptions  (I) 
the  capes  whe^  *^  a  ''  iinuiediately  precedes  another  vowel,  as  in  ^V'haotic.*'  Are  not 
eiuiilar  exceptions  adniissilile  when  ''*'  a  '*  unacceiiteil  conies  near  the  Hound  of  **  a  *'  or 
"  e  ,"  as  in  '*cap.tble,  Ralahlc,  c;ipaclou^,  exjilaniiion,  aepanite/"  (2)  It  gives  :v««  ex- 
ceptions the  leriuinations  •*  ary.  any/'  D^}  n.»t  aUi  wor.U  en  li;»^  in  *•  able,  acy,  jriniy, 
grapher,  gniphy,  raachy,  m:»thy,  parous,  palhy,'"  and  the  pretixea  ''ana,  catii,  contra^ 
dia,  extni,  nieta,  para,  supra,  ultra,**  furiu  exceptions?  U^ig«^  seems  at  lea>t  to  favor 
the  pronunciations,  *' tolerable,  dcinorrccy,  gcogr'^phy  *'  of  the  worda  **toIerabIe, 
deuiocnicy,  geography,''  and  Hiiiiilarly  ii  is  with  Hiijilar  woids.  'J  hue  will  Le  difiiiulty 
in  eradicating  the  pronunciationa  '^comparative,  superl'il^tive,  indicative,  nonnn'i^tive.'' 

What  iri  the  correct  prontniciation  of  ^^ai^iiiient,arKUiuentalio*i,andifrg|iinentative," 
'which  worda  are  nut  marked  alike  in  the  aradeniic  and  tlie  unabiidged  editioiit!  of  Web- 
fter's  Du-tiunary?  *'  Iinuite,  in  the  academic  dictionary,  is  marked  *'in'naie"  or 
**innate."  How  is  the  for mer  to  be  understood,  a«  **in'ijc'i"  or  as  **in'nate?"  How 
^^con'nate,  (com{Mire,  in  the  academic  di<*lioijary,  '4n'graie,  in'uiate."  How  is  '^  ac- 
companying" to  be  accented? 

The  Fame  correRpotident  Hritee:  On  p.  282  of  the  Journal  for  June,  we  read  that 
Alan*  will  he  near  the  eaith  in  September.  Will  Bomebuily  be  ho  kind  aa  to  state  how 
4 hat  planet  may  be  recognized. 

[Mara  may  eaaily  be  diMinguished  atthia  time  (Sept.  15)  aa  a  brilliant  object,  on  the 
eaatern  horizon  toun  after  i-uiifet,  Venua  being  on  the  western  lioiizon,  and  Jupiter  ii) 
the  Miuth;  which  with  tiaturn  also  viaible,  not  lar  from  Mais,  make  up  a  rare  dis|ilajr 
oi  planetai-y  ppleiidura. — Edb  J 

In  the  July  numlier  of  Journal  A.  S.  says  that  ih^  ^'new  theorem"  is  not  new,  bnt 
is  given  among  the  piobkins  in  Lot  mis.  That  ptntemeitt  1  think  is  incorrect.  The 
pn>p«)i>ition  width  baa  the  nio»>t  r*'hemblaiiee  to  it  is  the  4th  (d)  page  130,  but  that  only 
.ajliplies  to  a  right-angled  triangle  while  th«>  theorem  in  quewtiuu  saya  ony  triangle. 

IHy  mouthy  July  31 .  W.J.  BuifiB. 


A,  B,  and  O  went  to  market  with  eggi<;  A  had  10;  B.  had  80,  and  O  bad  eO;  1h^ 
pnid  their  pgga  at  the  minie  rate;  after  counting  their  money,  they  fuond  tluit  they  eacli 
had  received  the  name  amount*— how  ia  thia  poaaible?  F.  Z.  BuHDOM. 
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The  following  problem  is  mibmilteil  by  a  corresponJent,  between  whom  and  otheraa 
difTjrence  of  opinion  exinU  an  to  \t»  pni)>er  M>hition: 

Jul/  15,  1377,  M.MHra.  A.  B.  &  C,  of  the  town  uf  Fola,  pnrcham  of  the  Pitta  Mann- 

fiKiiriiig  Co.,  a  threshing  machine  fir  Si4U,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  Dec.  15, 

1573;  21,  Dec.  15,  1373;  31,  D^c.  15,  1379.     Epial  p lymentH  or  equal  iiifitaUmentrt  at 

IJ  pir  cent,  interest.  I  workisi  it  by  Geometrical  ProgreKMton  and  found  that  S'205.625 

at  eich  uf  tha  three  piym  }at.*«  woull  canoel  the  debt  Ui'king  five  miiU.    li  in  claimed 

$2J  >.5U  will  do  it.    I  claim  that  they  will  be  owii^  the  Co.  42  centi*.  at  the  time  of  .he 

laat  payment.    Ileie  u  my  proof 

$540,        l»t  Prim-ipal 

2*2  .'^0     Interest  for  five  months 


662.  f>0 

205.625  Ut  payment 


856.875  2d  principal 
35.687  Interest  one  year 


392.662 

205.625  2d  payment 


186.937 
18.699  Interest  one  year 


205.630 

205.625  Sd  payment 


.005  still  dne,  but  we  claim  that  will  do  for  pmMice. 
tola,  Wa.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  IlATcn. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  THREE  ESSENTIALS. 

Notwithntandingall  that  hiH  beennii  I  in  fivor  of  other  imS|ecta,  th«t*ire8  eueHti€l$  ly- 
ing at  the  foundation  of  school  training  are  re  iding,  writing  an  1  arithm  itic  G^>graphy , 
ftirmal  grammar,  orthoepy,  hi-itory,  muiuc,  drawing,  am  all  oompanitiveiy  mere  acoom" 
pliflhmenta.  They  are  exceedingly  deiQrable,  at  the  proper  time,  but  they  are  not  th« 
emeniial  weapons  with  which  the  modem  boy  is  to  be  equipped  far  the  battle  of  life. 
And  the  greatest  of  the  ^*  three  RV  "  ii«  Reading.  It  is  the  key  to  all  knowledge.  It 
is  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  intelligence  thrives.  It  is  the  purest  and  most  unfail- 
iog  source  of  recreation  open  to  man.     It  is  unmistak  ibly  all  these  and  more. 

Do  our  schools  amign  to  reading  the  prominent  place  it  deserves  in  their  curricalum 
and  do  they  teach  it  rationally  and  snccessfnlly?  To  this  question  we  ptx>lc>undly  fear 
an  affirmative  answer  cannot  truthtully  be  given.  Thousands  of  pupils  leave  the  school 
without  carrying  with  them  either  a  taste  fur  reading  or  the  ability 4o  read  with  etae. 
This  ta  a  sad  and  undeniable  feet; 

The  cause  of  it  we  believe  is  not  diflkolt  to  find.    There  is  too  little  actual  readme 
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ctone  by  the  pnpila  l»th  in  an  \  out  of  the  Rch(K>1i».  There  is  too  mnch  tin^e  ppent  in' 
the  eff  >rt  to  teii;!i  the  nicetie-i  of  pru  itn  'iitio  i,  infljotioii,  em,»hiKiH,  tone,  etc.,  mntters 
both  cr)inpHnilivel7  u  leii-ienttal  nn  \  l-nx^*lv  b'/on  I  the  gMKp  of  the  pniiiary  und  inter- 
jneiii  ite  pupil.  Wii  it  th  it  pupil  chiefly  nee  i*  'm  the  ability  to  call  wonU  Ht  Mght  nr.d 
ti>  ooiiiprehen  I  tm  reailily  their  meaning.  Tlii^  ability,  like  the  ability  to  gwim  earaly, 
comeri  only  fn»ni  mnch  practice.  It  will  como  very  Klo^irly,  and  w  ill  never  ctmie  in  Mit- 
Scff  ictory  de^^ree  during  the  average  perithl  of  mcIio  il  attendance,  if  the  pupil  reads  at 
each  exercii«e  ordv  a  Hin^le  sentence  or  paragraph,  and  out  of  acliuol  gives  little  or  no 
attention  to  practice. 

It  hhould  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  secure  from  liis  pupils  the  lai^gest  practicable* 
amount  of  actual  reading;.    To  this  end  we  recommend: 

(I. I  That  the  pupils  be  enoourageil  and  required  to  read  carefully  the  whole  of  the 
aasigneil  lexson  before  coming  to  the  class. 

(2  )  That  at  every  exercine  the  previoun  lesson  be  first  read  by  the  claiw,  with  as  lit- 
tle internipti<»n  by  the  teacher  as  may  be. 

(3.)  Th.it  the  advance  le^^n  b.*  an  lon^  a^  tt  cin  be  onnntently  with  its  full  0(*mpre- 
hension  by  the  cla«w,  ani  the  time  assigne  I  for  the  exercise. 

(4.)  That  in  every  way  pupils  be  encouraj^  1  to  read  at  home  not  merely  their  schocd 
readem,  but  other  entertaining  matter,  designated  by  the  teacher,  that  may  be  accesHible. 
If  nothing  suitable  U  accessible  then  let  teacher  and  pupils  make  a  s^iecial  effort  to  pn- 
cure  it.  Get  up  a  club  for  the  **  Nursery,''  "  St.  Nicholas,"'  *•  Wide  Awake,"  "  fl  e 
Monthly  Ueader,'*  and,  in  ad  lition  to  this,  start  if  po4si.>le  a  school  )i  irary  with  a  few 
well  selected  juvenile  bo  )k 4.  Ui^e  parents  to  tulce  f.>r  their  childre.i  the  monthliis 
named.  The  child  that  has  such  things  at  home  will  make  thrice  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress achieved  without  them.  Preach  to  [larents  that  the  school  cannot  do  everything 
fur  their  children,  that  wise  home  training  is  as  much  needed  as  wise  school  training,  that 
the  two  ought  to  be  ccmcurrent,  the  one  aiding  anJ  supplementing  the  other. 

These  ideiis  have  often  been  set  forth  in  the  Jouknal  and  in  the  public  addresses  of 
the  titMte  Superintendent.  We  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  their  truth.  And 
what  we  have  said  in  reganl  to  reading  is  almost  equally  applicable  to  writing  and  ci- 
pheiiiig.  In  the  latter  there  is  far  too  httle  well  directed  praeUce  ani  too  much  aiialys- 
iqganil  philosupfaizing. 

We  have  been  freshly  led  to  this  train  of  elitorial  thought  by  some  paragraphs  that 
have  lately  fallen  under  our  notice  and  which  we  reproduce  and  heartily  commend  to 
the  sober  reflection  of  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  Wisconsin.  In  a  **  Report 
from  Mr.  Andrews,  .Minister  Kesident  of  the  Uiiited  States  at  Stockholm  on  Pauperism^ 
ami  Poor  Laws  in  Siveden  and  Norway,^  a  pamphlet  recently  reprinted  in  London 
fjom  ** Foreign  Relations  of  the  Unked  States,'^  1870,  we  find  the  following: 
.  '^  H;»,  also,  eda  jation  supplies  sources  of  rational  reoreai(»n  that  may  be  erpected  to 
mpplant  the  gaming  table  and  the  drinking-saloon.  Working  me!i  crave  some  sort  of 
diversion,  and  in  these  countries  they  seek  it  to  a  daqgeroua  extent  in  strong  drink  and 
tu  a  nerious  extent  in  gambling. 

^^  Intellectaal  pleasures  are,  of  course,  more  safe  an4  eoonomical  than  the  pleamrea 
of  the  cup,  and  when  they  can  be  substituted  forjthe  latter  there  la  ahuofl  a  oertaioty 
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that  the  pailT  concerned  h  on  the  mad  to  competencT  inKtend  of  the  poor-hoiii«.  Bui 
tt»  what  extent  tnuM  educati«in  be  carried,  in  order  that  it  ghall  <!ondn«-e  to  intelleciiuil 
pieaMure?  Clearly  to  that  extent  that  one  can  enjoy  reading  gno«i  authont.  It  nni^t  tfO 
tieyond  the  b^re  capacity  to  reid,  and  at  Iea8t  to  the  extent  of  reading  with  cane.  If  a 
peraon  hat*,  in  child hiK>1.  attended  »  houl,  yet  made  no  further  pnigre«R  than  hereiv  to 
Mad.  hiK  reading  will  be  no  pleasure  to  htm;  it  will  be  a  iftHk  that  he  will  avoid,  and 
he  will  fiet'k  recreatinn  from  iNmie  other  ponrue  than  froni  b(H<ki«." 
Sayn  Ex-PreHident  Hill  in  an  article  recently  piiMi^hel  in  tha  Bynton  Aloerfii^: 
**  K«fading,  writins;,  ani  ciphering  are  the  three  fuidHmental  artB,  which  every  iierwm 
ean  learn  and  ought  to  learn,  and  whi.^h  on^lit  to  be  taiuht  in  oar  prirniry  aohiMilii, 
But  for  forty  yearn  pxst  the  soh'^MiU  h  ive  lieeu  neglecting  tlieiie  arta  more  and  more,  and 
fiubtttituting  in  their  plai*e  atu  lies  which  prt»perly  beloni<  to  the  high-Hoh(x>l«  namely: 
on  biography,  orthoepy,  callio^Riphy,  anily^in,  and  theory  of  numberR.  loHtead  of 
learning  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  the  child  learni*  t<»  j:ibber  liad  metaphyHics  abtmt 
rlu'tuiic  and  numbers.  What  Lh  needed  in  the  common  ach(N>Is  now  in  a  ref<»rmation 
flo  <ximp?ett>  ihat  it  niigbt  aIm«iKt  he  d<;eme(i  a  revolution.  The  nchool  authoritieit  need 
t<)  ^ee  that  logiml  drill  belongs  only  to  the  later  perio  I  of  R'IkkiI  life;  that  the  attem|>ta 
tf I  teiich  chiltiren  in  the  primary  »ch«K)l  to  underatand  the  reamn  of  every  «tep,  U  ttri  i- 
blv  ii^uriouH  every  waa.  It  ia  granping  at  a  ahadow  and  l(Mng  the  aubatance.  It  la 
thi**  f  diMi  methcKi  of  teaching  which  haa  ni-ide  our  nii »dern  a  •h'>t>l  ao  inefficient  for  prac 
tical  enda,  making  a  premature  and  ineflei'tuil  logical  gymnastic  take  tlie  place  uf  a 
familiarity  with  the  procesaea  of  arithmetic." 


OBITUARY. 

A  few  eveninga  ago  we  were  startled  by  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  audden 
anil  tragic  death  of  one  of  the  ableat  an  1  b^  kn  i^m  am  rig  Wi^isoiiflin  educatifra,  Pn»f. 
O.  K  Smith,  of  Spuria.  Prof  Smith  waa  con  lasting  an  In^^iitute  at  Black  River  FViIIr, 
and  had  KUcoeXMfully  completed  the  labom  ikf  the  (irrit  week.  On  Satunlay,  4ugiiKt  525ih 
in  contpimy  with  three  friends  fnim  that  city,  he  had  gone  aome  twenty  milea  nortit- 
ward  into  the  country  to  enjoy  a  day^a  recreation  in  hunting.  About  4  o^clock  in  the 
af(ern<x>n,  aa  the  four  gentlemen  were  on  the  highway,  Mr.  Smith  and  one  friend  with 
a  team  driving  in  advance,  and  the  othera  riJin.;  aome  diatance  in  the  rear,  one  of  ihe 
gimp  which  were  in  care  of  the  ProfefMor  w<i4  ijji  Its.ibilly  diachirge  I,  its  entire  loiid  of 
shot  ijatwing  diagonally  through  the  centre  of  hia  right  thigh,  completely  ahatterii^  the 
b-nie.  Siiuullaueoua  with  the  diachriq^d  ae  fill  out  of  the  wtgin.  Freciaely  how  the 
accident  oc«'urred  will  never  tie  known,  but  it  ia  i*onJHCtnred  that  the  gun  waa  partially 
t!in)wn  out  by  a  hu  Men  jolt,  and  that  the  bun  ner  atn]«:k'up«*n  tne  left  fnmt  wl»eel. 
Ilia  coinpaniona  can  teatify  to  little  more  th.ia  th  i  Ujta  h^re  given,  ao  sudden  and  in- 
iiihtantaneoua  waa  the  event. 

With  a  nervoHrt  ayatem  ahot^kefl  by  the  terrible  wound  an  I  the  fall,  without  medical 
aM  ft»r  aevenil  houra,  and  without  auigical  aid  at  all,  h  ia  n«>t  an<*p.  i>«ing  that  even  a  re- 
niarkibly  vigoruua  phyKical  oii§;arazation  ciaiM  not  eiulnre  the  strain,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  t  lirty  houra  death  came  to  tlie  relief  of  the  sofierer.    The  end  was  at  10  u^duck 
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8:ifMl4T  niglit,  Augiii4  36th,  1877,  in  a  humble  hoii^ie  n^r  the  mene  ff  the  ftcciileiit  ttf 
which  lie  hnd  Iwen  carried  and  where  he  ret*eived  the  anreniiuiiig  attention  of  the  frietidt 
who  were  with  him. 

O.  B.  Smith  had  filled  many  renpomihle  education*il  and  oth<;r  poRitiam  in  the  alat« 
lie  wan  at  different  timea  PrincifMl  at  Gjiieva,  Suparinten  lent  of  Walworth  county, 
Prini*i|)»I  and  Superintendent  at  JaneaTille,  and  lamly,  for  Moiue  nix  yean^  at  the  head 
of  the  BchoolM  of  S{iarta.  lie  wai«,  ciuring  oneKewioii  of  the  Lt^inlature,  Chief  Clerk  i»f 
the  SeiMite,  and  waa  alno  for  a  time  connetrted  in  nn  etlitorial  ittp^icity  with  the  Mdwauke^ 
Sentinel,  Lnnt  year  lie  wan  ai*  official  vinitor  to  the  State  Univer»<ity.  In  whatever  he 
did  he  manifested  compicovua  ability.  Ue  wa;*  intellectually,  as  phyaicaiiy,  a  atnwg 
man. 

It  ii«  not  in  our  power  to  give  any  extended  biographical  notice  or  analyRia  <»f  bia  life 
and  character.  Thin  will  pruliably  be  done  by  the  pen  of  another.  Wiih  the  above 
ficta  we  ritnply  reconi  onr  profound  kmtow  at  Iiim  tragical  death.  Ue  had  in  a  large 
meanure  onr  confidence  and  eMteem,  and  the  memory  of  hia  frieiidi*hip  will  ever  be 
cheriMhed  by  w.  The  more  intim  itely  we  knew  him  the  stronger  became  our  regard 
for  him  aa  a  man,  and  the  higher  our  opinion  of  hia  power  aa  an  educator. 


Another  md  event  ia  the  death  by  drowning,  Angunt  18,  of  Moses  STROxa.  Awuiit- 
ant  State  Geologist,  and  Hon  of  H*»n.  Mi>sea  M.  Strono,  of  Mineral  Point.  He  had 
ywi  returned  t(»  the  field  from  a  vinit  to  Iiin  ftmily  in  Mudiflonand  from  Kome  wot k  upfin 
hia  part  of  the  forthcoming  firat  volume  of  the  Geol'igical  Report,  and  waa  coinpleting 
hia  ahare  of  the  field*work,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chippewa.  Dencending  f«ome  rapidK  io 
the  Flambeau  river,  hia  canoe  u|iBct.  and  tiiough  not  endangered  himnelf  by  the  acci- 
dent, he  lofct  hia  life  in  a  magnanimous  attempt  to  aid  a  companion  who  oould  not 
swim. 

A  young  man  of  aiiperior  intellect,  of  fine  education— completed  at  Yale  and  in  Ger- 
many, of  rare  attainmenta  and  of  brilliant  promiae,  hia  auddeo  death  ia  acruahiitg  blow 
Hot  only  to  family  and  kindrpd  bnt  to  all  wbo  intimately  knew  him,  and  ia  keenly  feH 
by  Prof.  Chambeblin,  the  State  Geologiat.  Hia  memory  wdl  be  premnred  in  hia  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  the  proaeeution  of  wbidi 
he  had  rendered  moat  important  aenrice,  but  especially  in  the  hearta  of  thoae  wlie 
knew  him  well. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Ahrrtcak  HistORT  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  G.  Quackenbob,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  B. 

Appleton  &  Co. 

Thia  18  a  freahly  written  school  hiatory,  intermediate  between  the  veferan  amhor^a 
Etementary  and  larger  bialoriea  of  the  United  Stated,  and  if  a  eondenned,  oontimKMia 
narrative,  and  a  rWid,  graphic  and  inf  ereaiing  aty  ks  make  a  b<iok  aoreiitable  In  the  youtigi 
this  mannal  must  meet  wkh  great  aiioceaa.    Farteacheiawho  have  no  well  defined -^afl 
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f  >rt«?fichin<?  hnto-v,  whi.th  U  tnie  we  fear  of  most  teachem  in  our  common  «»hooV, 
g  >  >  i  h  *lprt  wiU  be  foil  i  Hi  thU  b )  ik,  i'l  thi  w  ly  of  r^^vie  f<^  -vi  I  bir  X*-  -ye  vie  wk  of  ctitt  m- 
poraneiiu^*  eventn.  it  id  very  hdtiJrtumely  printed  and  boun'J,  and  the  illuBtmtionM  are 
reallv  beautiful. 

Tjir  Ddmeptfc  Monthly.  The  S<»ptemT)er  nnni'>3r  of  tirn  m\^\7An2  U  esp?ciil?y 
cotnplete  in  that  v.-irieiy  of  fi-esh  an  I  u.-hThI  irif  >rnriiion  con  *eriiin'^  every  depiirtment 
of  finhion  which  w  deinHn(le<I  by  residerR  of  faHhiuti  jonniHlr*.  The  licerary  rontentH  hIk> 
are  ext«llent,  an  I  consist  of  a  ctMitinu  itioi  cif  M  iry  Cvvil  II  iy*rt  ch  ir  nin^  n  »/el,  ••  JI,*r 
Three  I-Kiveiv."  a  number  of  fine  |)oeiii8.  several  ei)teiLiiiiin<^  short  storiep,  Hud  the  first 
of  a  series  of  artijie*  o-i  ti  iric'ilture.  entitled  *'Flo  verTdks,"  by  K  i-n  E  Ilexfonl. 
The  ndsrelhiny,  ext'etlent  receip^Rand  n*4'ful  hintn  on  <)oinestio  econ«)niy  in  thf  hiuise- 
hold  department,  the  IxHik  reviews,  etc  ,  nffiinl  a  variety  of  interrMiiig  and  tiiHtnietiv« 
reading.  The  Doinesiic  Monthly  is  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  849  Broad way- 
!New  York,  at  $1.'0  per  year.    Specimen  copies,  15  cents. 

The  article  by  Hon  D.  A.  Wells  in  the  SaptemVr  Atlvxtic  is  one  of  the  mort  im- 
portant essays  ever  written  bv  thirt  paMicist  It  treats  of  Property,  Tiilei«.  an  I  Debti*, 
aoii  of  the  question  of  thfir  tixibility;  and  as<^iils  the  monstrous  abuse4>f  |j«)wer  by 
which  the  Hame  pni|ierty  i-«  frequently  taxed  in  two  States.  The  short  m orient T  the 
AthiiKii;  this  year  haw  all  lieen  rem  irkably  striking  for  certain  rpialiuei*  that  distin- 
guish them  fnmi  the  tales  of  other  m  igsizines,  and  but  fir  the  hi^h  stan  lanl  niHintaioed  by 
the  Atlantii*.  in  these  mitterB,  Mrs.  R>se  Terry  Cnkys  ntory  in  the  July  taindier 
would  have  been  a  literary  event}  and  now  in  the  ijeptemher  number  appears  anf>tker 
story  of  equ>il  power.  It  is  a  iiainfal  but  a  terriblv  faithful  stu  ly  of  the  life  aiid  fareer 
of  a  girl  committed  in  childhood  to  the  tender  merciPB  <  f  the  licform  Sch(x»l.  The' 
**Chi>d  of  the  State"  reatln  like  fact.    It  is  too  sad  not  to  be  true. 

Tub  Philosophy  op  Schooi^  Discipline  is  the  title  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
N.ivv  Yirk  ::^tate  Tjwlurrt'  A^'Vijiatiim,  in  July  last,  by  John-Kenneily,  of  Buffalo,  ami 
now  |Hibli8hed  in  |»ii]phtet  f  >rin,  by  Davis,  Bardeen  &  0> ,  Symcuse.  It  is  Hotiiethiii|; 
'  jDore  ihan  a  »iiiimonplaiHf  preRentatiim  of  the  Bubject,  and  it  will  repay  any  tboiigiitful 
teacher  who  ean  coiuprt^hend  and  apply  principlea  in  Rcbuol  ditscipline, as  well  an  adopt 
«Dd  en&iroe  arbitrary  nileB,  to  Kend  15  cents  and  get  it. 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  the  Primary,  Intellectual  and  Practical,  are  now  ready, 
in  a  neat  dress,  Htn)ngly  bound  and  clearly  and  beautifully  printeti.  Tbey  are  up  to  the 
times  in  method.s  an  1  in  applicatioiiB  to  btisineBB,  and  f(»riu  a  complete  and  adiidmble 
series  for  common  RohtyolH.  Published  by  Van  Antwerp.  Bragg  &Co.,  (late  WiImni, 
ninkle«St  Co.),  Cincinnati.  II.  H.  B<iyce,  Milwaukee,  is  agttit  for  Wi^codmik  In 
oniering  these  books,  ahk  ft)r  the  new  edition,  unleB8  the  old  one  is  wanted. 

83RRBNT0    AND    InLAID  WoRK;   by    ARTHUR  IIOFE.     JaKSEN,  McClUBO  &  CO., 

Chicago.    Price  tl  60. 

T4ie  o^tject  of  this  b(K»k  U  to  furnish  a  m^mual  for  all  who  are  interested  in  scroll  saw 
iuf.and  usirviitfc,  both  beginners  and  experts,  and  wiih  this  view  the  author  has  treated 
of  every  bmnch  of  the  subject.    It  is  iJ  lust  rated  with  full  page  dehigii*',  many  of  tkem 
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the  choicest  Rilhoaetteo,  which  if  )»ught  At  retail  wonI«)  amonnt  to  more  than  the  price 
ef  the  bu<ik.  We  do  imt  f>ee  how  anything  Ix'tter  could  well  he  prepnreil.  It  in  rc- 
inarkahlv  explicit,  and  yet  remaikahly  full  in  explaining  and  dencriiiing  the  very  things 
the  iimaii'ur  woiker  mot-t  wi)«heH  t<i  know,  and  being  hiiUKelf  an  cnthuHast  ^Ir.  llcpe 
can  hitve  little  diffic'ulty  in  awakcTiing  a  i*orre8|)ondiug  interest  in  othern.  The  cha)tier 
on  overhiying  and  inUiyin^  are  the  best  we  h  ive  ever  Keen  on  the  rtu'tjejt^,  an  1  ci»ntaiii 
inptnuiit'ns  to  lie  Ainnd  in  no  other  form.  Altogether  the  book  io  a  gem,  and  no  ama- 
teur eaiT  afiord  to  be  without  it. 


Notes. 


Can  nny  one  fumi.«h  ua  any  or  all  of  the  firj«t 
mx  nnmher*  of  the  JouKNALfor  1871— JiiDuary 
to  Jwic'    (Vol.  I,  present  BcrieO. 

Mr.  Thos.  Char  I.KS,  117-119.  State  St.  Chi 
eikp).  19  an  agent  for  the  introduction  of  Harpe. 
mud  Broth  en-,  Edacationnl  PublicatioDs. 

Br.  De  Boque,  clerk  of  the  school  board  n 
Oleubealah.  Shebnyicao  county,  renrlg  us  r 
B  neat  Hnnounoement  of  the  openinir  of  a  free* 
high  ^chool•  under  the  law. 

HRmer^i*  School  Oeograiihy  has  been  intro- 
dnred  into  the  pnblic  RchooU  of  St.  Loui.*.  Th< 
•iition  containing  Special  (Geography  foi 
Hichigan  and  Wi^oonBin  is  ready. 

We  have  received  the  Tenth  Annnal  Cata- 
lo^e  of  the  Rochester  Seminary.  (RAcin* 
•onnty).  which  rhowfi  an  attendai>ce  of  80  pu- 
pils the  last  aeadeiuioyear.  The  institution  i^ 
dointr  a  gooi  work,  we  judge,  as  a  higher  school 
fer  the  surrouhding  community. 

St.  Paul,  Winona,  ami  other  cities  of^finne- 
fota.  1  SVC  made  ariangtments  with  pub'irh- 
er*,  wherely  tejst-bookr  are  funifbed  to  pn- 
]  lis  at  Ifiw  wholetale  rateK.  thus  solving  th« 
tezt-bi  ok  <:uesf  ion  for  ih«  mselves,  like  sensi- 
lie  etn.miiiiities. 

The  clore  of  the  school  year  hapr«De(l'in  tbf 
midrt  of  the  rontroversy  at  La  Crosse.  The  pu- 
I'ils  of  thf  High  School,  warmly  esi  ousing  tht 
cause  of  tl  eir  princiMl,  Prf>f.  Reynolds,  pre- 
sented to  him,  at  the  close  of  the  graduating 
exercises,  'n  token  of  their  esteem,  a  beautifn) 
«o]d  watcht  valued  at  f125. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Richnrdson,  Latinist  in  Central 
UuiTerKity,  Richmond,  Kentucky,  read  a  re- 


port at  the  recent  mcetinsr  of  the  Natioral 
feachent' A}>sociiition.  on  **L>ain  Proiianciti- 

ioD  in  Amtrricaii  Cullvgea"  which  i!«poon  to  be 
iiHuel  by  the  National  Bureau  of  E  luciition. 
It  is  devoutly  to  lie  hoped  that  it  will  do  some- 

bing  toward  hcttliug  tlmt  vext'd  question. 

Wo  aeknowledpo  the  receipt  from  Pre?- 
i  lent  Parker,  of  aveiy  i.eat  Register  of  the 
tliver  Falli<  Normal  School,  fur  the  firrttwo 
>ear!',  rhowiijg  an  aKgiegate  total  atten.'ai.co  . 
if  45h:— 270  b«ing  normal  nud  |  repa^^tory  pu- 
iiili*,  llH  of  whom  were  from  Pierce  count}*. 

The  school  is  proving  a  great  blesj^ing.  we 
ipine,  to  the  St.  Cioix  Valley  and  adjaccLt  ■ 
parts  of  the  state. 

Supt.  Bright,  Woui  ara  county,  is  urging  Li« 
teachers  to  toim  a  county  Library  Associaiiun, 
•ipioject  greatly  to  be  ci.Uimendcd.  Bep.o- 
poses  that  thertr  be  two  librarief,  one  at  Wau-  < 
piicfl.aud  one  at  Mew  London.  We  hope  the 
plan  luoy  be  iucces>ful.  We  lelieve  it  has 
proved  so  in  Richland  county.  Mr.  Bright  aho 
urges  his  teacher?  to  read  coiistantly  at  lea^t 
one  good  newr  paper  and  magazine. 

The  first  State  Inntituta,  pmvided  for  by  the 
uew  Ii.stitute  Law  of  Biichigan,  was  held  at 
LaLFii  g.  the  Cai  ital,  et  u.mencii'g  at  2  P.  M., 
Monday,  August  20, 1877,  and  coutiuuing  five 
lays.  Hon.  J«>hu  Hano«»ck,  Superintendent  of 
Schools, Dnyton,  Ohio;  President  E.C.  Hewett, 
of  Normal  Uiiivcrfity,  Normal,  III,;  Prof.  Rob- 
ert Graham,  ot  this  State;  and  Prof.  Jonathan 
Piper  ol  Chicairo  were  engaged  to  give  Instiuc- 

ion  iu  thti  Institute. 

Isaoe  Taylor,  the  author  of  "Words  and 
Places',"  ij<  at  work  upon  a  "  History  of  the 
\lphahet,"  which  will  bo  publibbed  by  Messrs* 
Mucuiillon  &  Co. 
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SeTTiI  ehangw  from  lii^  year  are  to  be 
imtol  in  rho  'aoultiet  of  the  StAte  N«»riii»l 
6-)hoolii,  chiefly,  h  >vr  sver,  at  PUttville  end 
%Vhitew<it^r,  irhere  the  teiichtiiir  fiirc«*  for 
the  coniliig  year  are  now  oan.'letely  urganizcHl 
«!» follow*: 

FLATTRVILLK. 

'  E  Iwiif  A  Charlton,  A.  M.«  President,  Mental 
«n  I  Mural  Science. 

Duncan  McGregor,  A.  M.,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,  ani  C'inluotor  of  Lib  itntea 

Georsre  B  lok.  M.  3..  N*  itur%l  Soienoex. 

D.  E.  Gardner.  Mathematiod  and  Tooal 
Mu^io. 

AlbertJ.  VoUand,  A.  B., Latin  and  Greek. 

Emily  M.  B.  Felt.  E  ultfih  L  ngaa^e  uxni 
Lireratare. 

Emetine  CnrtiK,  QfK>grapby  and  Hlntnry. 

Cha;>.  U.  Nye,  Director  of  Training  Depart 
■iei*t  and  Prinoi  ^al  of  Grammar  Gra  le 

Ella  C.  A^piuwall,  Awiataiit  in  Grammar 
Orale. 

Jennie  S.  Cook.  Auistant  in  Grammar  Grade. 

Anna  Porter.  Teacher  and  Critic,  Interme- 
diate Grade. 

M'iry  Brayman,  Teacher  and  Critic,  Primary 
Grale. 

Of  tiM  new  teachnrs,  Mr.  Vnlland  is  a  gra  la- 
ate  of  the  U'dveniity  of  Michigan,  where  dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  pursued  a  p«iHt-gradaate 
0(»ur8o.  MisH  AspinwslI  is  a  gra  laato  of  Platte- 
ville  and  has  for  two  or  three  years  past  been 
l>rinci|ial  of  the  ^'University  Ward  School/'  in 
the  city  of  Ma<lison.  The  antecedents  ot  Misi« 
Felt,  who  has  just  been  apw>inted,  we  bare 
not  yet  learned.  Upon  Mr.  Nye  are  impoi>ed 
the  new  duties  of  Director  of  the  Training  Da- 
partment. 

WBITKWATUU 

W.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  Fresltenc,  Mental  and 
Moral  Scieaee,  and  Pedagagios. 

6.  S.  Rockwood,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 

Albert  Saliibnry,  A.  M.,  Histiiry  and  PoUti- 
fm}  Bconomyt  Condaetor  of  Institutes. 

Geo.  R.  Kleeberger*  Pb.  H,  ?7atnral  Seienee. 

Miss  Margret  M.T  lom'M.  B  igtish  Language 
ind  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

Mil*  HeloD  L.  Storke*  A.  B.,  L%tln  and  Greek 
Languages,  PriiMliMl  Teaoher  Ao.demio  De- 
partment. 

W.  S.  JohnMa>  Paamaiiihtp,  Drawing  and 
Designing. 

Miss  M.iry  D.)L%ny,  Geography,  U.  S.  Uis- 
to  y  an  I  Ciril  Government.  ' 

M't't  l44»i;it  L-iW.*ea9.»,  da  tori'itcndeat  Mo-' 
4f«l  SohAol,  an  1  Teacher  of  M  Jtho  Isu 

Miss  Isabella  J.  Sturke,  AssisUiit  in  Latin 


and  AMdemical  iitadie9. 

Mn*.  B.  M.  Kuapp«  Voeal  a&d  InstrnaaaliA- 
mustc. 

Imi  K«itharine  S.  Osborne,  Teacher  and 
Critic,  Iiitenne'iiate Grade. 

Miss  May  L.  AUen»  Tftiehnr  and  CrUto,  PrI* 
maiy  Grade. 

The  new  members  of  the  ebore  faoalty  art 
uumerou!«.  Of  these,  Mi<s  Thomas  was  for 
''cveral  years  at  OKwego,  N.  Y^  au  t  F«Mtiirta« 
).  Mixs  Helen  L.  St«»rkH  is  a  graduate  ol  Vas- 
•ar,  where  she  took  a  rery  high  rank,  wa<  for 
three  years  classi<ial  teacher  in  one  of  tha 
Clerelantl  high  schools,  an  I  afterwar>b  ia 
charge  ot  the  Litin  Department  of  Welle-ley 
College,  near  lliiston.  More  recently  she  wif 
t'rluoipHl  of  the  Female  Departmaat  of  Olivet 
College,  Michigan,  a  position  ^he  lelt  ta  aoeept 
ihe  call  to  Whitewater.  Mr.  Juhasua  ta^tr 
well-known  contributor,  and  for  sei'eral  years 
past  Pi  iuoipal  at  New  Lisbon.  Miss  Lawraaea 
graduated  at  the  PorUaad,  Maine,  High dcboal» 
and  afterwards  at  tha  0&weg«»  Norui4l  aai 
Training  School,  tn  wbiehshe  was  for  w>ma 
years  a  teaoher.  Mi2«  Isabella  «f .  Storka  was 
last  year  Aft»islaat  PrineipAl  of  the  Feni«la  Ua* 
(•artmeutof  Oliret  College.  Like  her  «Utar 
ahe  has  also  a  thornngh  olassieai  and  canarat 
e<lucation.  Mn>.  Knapts  who  i«  to  teaoh  voeal 
musie  thoroughly  and  MystemaUeally  thnAab'- 
out  the  entire  sohool,  has  had  ftftean  jRoaraax'* 
perieo^e  and  is  highly  reoommeadal  by  aari-- 
nent  authorities.  Ml-a  Osborne,  a  gradttato  «C 
one  of  the  Now  York  Training  Schools,  was  fer 
4ome  years  assistant  hi  the  doeiniiaU  City 
Notmal  Sehoei^  «her«  eka  is  said  to  lM:r« 
aehievod  great  raece'tf. 

The  results  of  (he  re-orffaaiiatiaa  al  Whlt«* 
water  will  be  watchel  with  icreat  iutavasl^ 
That  the  aooomnlisha  I  faeulty  will  fUll  fsitWt 
.idrance  the  alrea  ly  high  reputation  of  the 
^ehool  we  eoni  lently  aotioipate. 

At  Oshkosh  very  few  ohaaged  havaooearrtt 
in  the  etrong  aad  eomnarativety  panaaaaai 
raonlty.  At  River  Falls  a  ftrw  are  to  be  noted, 
which,  however,  we  are  ai  the  ptasaai  wtiitat 
unable  to  give  with  a^uraoy. 

These  four  schools  are  now  in  admirable  eon- 
aitioa,  battor  praparel  fbr  their  baiiafloMol 
vvork  than  aver  hefera.  With  the  reaaatl^ 
coinp.eted  a  Mittoas  to  tha  bttUdtags  at  WhW^ 
water  and  Oikkosh  all  »!«  have  aiaMa  a»- 
•oflftmodatlaaa  lot  their  laaltUaHjiaiis  pmvttk 

From  a  eom  'what  loogthy  aditorM  artkla 
n  a  recent  issue  of  the.  Whitewater  &00^i$€r 
re  dip  the  fidlowtng: 

From  a  single  school  at  PlattevHIe  in  W$, 
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with  MS  tfiu}h«ra  ftnd  nn  KxivroKiit'^  enrollment 
of  219  pa<Mls  th;)  MT  irm  it  «r  >rk  ia  thUdtate  has 
crow D,  in  the  soaoo  of  eleven  yeim,  to  four 
tehool»  with  ueirly  ilrty  io«truotor« an  1  an  ag- 
Sregate  ffDrolltnent  of  nearly  1,8'JO  pimils. 
lience,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  duiiet  impose  1 
uiH>n  the  R>*geuti  are  ouni  plicated,  diffioult 
an  I  rojtioniq'tle.  That  the:ie  duttw  h%rd  been 
widely  an  I  faithfolly  di^chargj  I  in  the  pa't  U 
attestoil  by  (be  Miaple  flisie  a*ioFo  ^tate  1.  The 
wn example  I  Miee««ofoor  noble  vydtem  of  Nur- 
mal  instruetion  U  thns  due  to  the  sagaviiy  and 
devoiioa  of  the^e  gentlemen  tothetra#t  oom- 
mitted  to  theia.  in  the  farther  pnMecution  of 
their  labors,  which  are  iierforme  1  without  fee 
t*c  rewar  1,  they  are  entitle  1  to  the  ffeueroun 
eonfllenoe  and  support  of  every  oiiisen  who 
ean  appreciate  faithful  service  in  the  intere^te 
of  haotauity  and  cirilisation. 

Of  the  excellent  ini<tituto  recently  held  in 
HioitOMTi)^  thj  CkronieU  amyK  **  Orer  one 
huudreJ  teachers  were  enrolled,  and  the  at- 
tendance wae  «iuite  regular  throughont.  'ihe 
intftitnte  was  in  charge  ot  Prof.  Orahain,  who 
watt  avMte  1  by  Snpt.  Walker,  L.  W.  Bri/gn 
and  J.  A.  HuMcy.  The  presence  of  Prof.  Gra- 
ham 18  as  i*otent  to  Ftiuiulate  industry  nd  in- 
spire enthuria>n  aa  h««  tenohinga  are  to  elevate 
the  character  and  strengthen  the  miini,  an  I 
the  fact  that  the  anal  i tote  was  in  his  charge  at- 
traeted  a  larger  and  insured  a  more  regular 
attendaaeo  tlian  coahl  bo  secured  by  any  other 
agency.  The  many  inetitutes  whioh  he  ha» 
eonduoted  here  have  deepened  reitord  for  him 
to  alieeiion,  and  nut^l  respect  to  a<lmiration. 
At  the  ciofc  of  the  institute  the  teachers  oi 
theooa&ty  oreMuted  ham  a  beautiful  silver 
piieber  and  a  pair  of  goblets  ae  a  tet>timony  oi 
respect,  and  expressed  the  beije  'that  bi^ 
thuughts  would  ft-equeatlybe  turned  toward 
the  teachers  of  the  eouBty,  and  thai  sometime 
iu  the  future  hie  atene  would  be  direetad  to 
Maaitowoe/" 

At  the  aoBoal  examiuatien  lor  State  Teaeh- 
m'  Certificates*  held  at  MadaeoD,  hwt  menth, 
there  were  18  applicants.  Otf  these  two  obtain- 
•4  permanent  certificates*  Iff.  H.  W.  81a<ik. 
new  of  St.  Paul,  end  Mr.  a  M.  Leete,  of  West 
Salem,  Gouaty  Saperiutendent  of  La  Crosse 
•ounty»  Both  these  gentleoMO  attended  Ihe 
examination  lai*t  year,  when  they  taooossfully 
completed  a  portion  of  the  work.  The  major- 
Sty  af  the  recent  new  applietfDfts  weressfllcieBt- 
Ir  moeosHfiil  lo  warranl  them  ia  expeettng  a 
like  result,  if  Ihey  retara  next  yeisr*  as  they 
intend  to  do. 


A.  L.  Kam^ien,  of  Ba9«eyvil1e,  JelTersnn 
cou.ity,  roueirod  the  ap  •ointment  of  Nat- 
nraltst  of  the  11  iwgAte  P«d)ir  Etpelttion 
which  recently  hailed  from  this  country  for  the 
Artie  regions.  \f  *.  .Ci  al<e  i  -i  b4  b )  1 1  f  f  the 
:tadt  two  yearn  a  student  in  the  State  Univer- 
eity  whore  his  peculiar  genius  I**  well  kown  to 
i»rofes!<ors  and  stu  lents.  lie  di  1  cti  tA  larable 
work  there  Ia-tyear1n  repairing  nn  I  cla-tfiify- 
ing  specimens  in  the  cabinet  of  Nat  urn  I  His- 
tory, preparNUiry  to  their  removal  into  the 
oewSuieneoU.il.  Miny  will  remember  his 
portfolio  of  remarkable  drawings  of  objects  in 
Natural  History,  in  the  W i.<<coii:«in  B  'neition- 
al  Ddpartment  at  the  Centenniiil,  lasit  year.  At 
the  time  he  received  notice  of  hid  appuintmisntr 
near  the  en  i  of  la.it  month,  he  ha  1  just  return- 
ed from  CaliforniN,  whither  bfl  h*id  been  sent 
by  frovernmont  authority  in  ehirire  of  fl-th 
spawn  for  the  waters  of  that  state.  Wd  believe 
the  apptiintmont  was  nnsolicito  I  and  unexpec- 
ted by  him,  although  there  were  numerous  ap* 
plioants  for  the  position,  several  of  whom  were 
men  entitled  to  much  oonsi  ieration. 

Ltt  Iwig  Kumlien,  as  he  is  commonly  calledr 
is  nuly  22  years  of  age,  but  tmm  his  peculiar 
training  and  acquirements^  is  unquestionably 
well  qualified  for  the  work  he  bus  accepted. 
He  inherits  an  ardent  love  for  aaturkl  htitory 
from  his  fiither,  Mr.  Thore  Knmlien.  a  man 
of  culture  and  extensive  attain mentsi,  particu- 
larly in  Ornithology  and  Botany.  The  latter 
has  been  known  for  yean*,  to  many  in  Wisoon- 
siu^a:*  a  very  skillful  taxidermist.  Heha^i  been 
for  two  years  past  fulfil  ling  a  con  tract  with  the 
Bonrd  of  Regents  of  Mormal  Schools  to  fur- 
ui&ha  set  of  Wixconsin  birds  for  the  cabinet 
of  each  Normal  School.  From  chtMho«»d, 
the  sen,  an  apt  pupil  probably,  was  taught 
to  observe  the  charaf*teristics  of  all  flying, 
creeping,  and  swimming  creatures  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  paternal  farm,  on  the  border  of 
Lake  Koshkonong.  As  yean  wore  on,  a  knowl- 
edge of  classification  and  of  scientific  names 
wasadded,  while  practice  and  natural  taste 
broufrht  consummate  skill  with  the  pencil. 
Meanwhile  school  training  ad-led  tu  gui  ling 
an  I  strengthening  disci  pline.  first  at  the  noigh- 
boring  Academy,  and  afteiwardn  ar  the  Sute 
University.  Thus  peculiarly  endowed  and  pe- 
culierly  trained,  with  the  enthusia^imof  a  b«»rn 
naturalist  and  the  health  of  a  polar  boar,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  while  still  a  more  boy  he  shoald 
have  been  spontancously-felected  by  the  mun- 
airera  of  the  cxpeditiuu— to  whom  he  was  for- 
tunately known— f«»r  the  honorable,  important 
and  diflScult  servioo  which  he  in  a  private  let- 
ter denominates  **the  grandfr<t  J4tb  on  th<*  con- 
tinent." May  he  iterform  the  **  job  "  satisfae- 
torily.and  return  in  safety  to  undertake  many 
another  in  the  interest  of  Boientiflo  discovery 
and  progress. 
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lion.  Chft«.  ■Purkee.  of  Keno^iha,  Ufi  at  hi- 
dcath  a  few  yn^n*  Hineo,  a  lesrncy  of  $/),0(K)  U^ 
the  high  school  of  that  city  for  the  r'U'chHiic  o< 
a  telefoopo.  This  fun<l  has  been  lying  iill< 
pome  eix  y^  irs  during  which  rim  i  no  effitri 
hiM  b'v»en  male  by  the  pnoplo  of  KonoHha  k 
earry  out  the  wishes  of  the  <<i;nor.  It  U  <mn- 
ten  lo  1  by  a  i>ortton  of  the  citiKcnsthat  the  be 
qae^t  f^boul  i  be  divarte l*to  nome  other  iibjeoi . 
a^t  nt'arly  or  quite  all  of  it  woul  I  be  ruquire-^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  puiiablo  cicr  and  b.iil<l 
jug.  The  opinion  of  the  Siate  Sunei'iiitendf  ni 
biiviiig  recently  been  Folicitcd  he  nlvii<ed  tht 
jmrcbaie  of  »i  c  >miNirat'rely  dmull  ini«trumHiii 
of  six  ur  eight  inche:*  aprrture*  equntoriiillx 
Jiiounted,  and  to  be  ha  1  with  the  nece:'fRry  iip- 
rarntu?  for  about  ^,500.  Thii»  woul  1  lenv* 
e«  ough  for  ii  ^uitable  buildmi;,  while  fecurini. 
an  inftrument  ht-tter  for  ncarlv  nil  iiractiotl 
puri cse8  thin  the  larp-e one nt  Chiciigo* 


.  Mips  Carrie  Harris,  the  Secretary,  writes  u> 
that  the  Ini*tituio  called  by  8uperintendnnl 
Trai-y.  of  2nd  Dis-trict,  Rock  county,  for  tht 
week  ending  Au?.  25th,  at  Clinton,  wa«  a  de 
ci  lei  RucPc-9.  "It  was  conducted  by  Pro*, 
fi  I'iahury,  .if  iho  AVhit-warer  Normal  Sch.Mil. 
Ira  Flagler,  of  MiTton,  and  Prof.  W.  K.ng,  of 
Jaucvville,  conducted  the  cxercitiCtt  in  |'en> 
manifbip.  Prof.  Sohilling,  of  i  elavan,  gave 
pome  yaluabie  tiuggei^tionfi  on  the  suhjeet  of 
grammar.  Pres^.  Wbitford  of  Milton  College 
pave  a  lecture  Tue8  lay  evening  on  *' Some  of 
the  Ctmditionsof  Sohool  Teachinir,"  which  like 
«ll  his  effortH  wns  most  ezoollent.  Sixty  two 
members  were  enrulle  I." 

The  Innitution  at  Fox  Lake,  of  whioh  a  neat 
eatalogue  is  befoie  uf,  is  now  again  subatauti- 
ally  an  aca  lemy  for  both  8exei>,  a^  it  was  somt 
years  ago,  witlv  preparatory  depnrtm«  ut>'. 
though  it  still  keep!>  the  old  name  nf  Wixeonti 
Feraifcle  College.  We  judge  that  it  is  wellj^up- 
I  lying  a  nee  I  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  lo- 
ente  1,  and  it  has  now  been  in  oi>emtion  21 
years.  The  principalrRev.  A.  0.  Wright,  is  as 
si.'<ted  by  five  other  teachers;  the  terms  ot 
board  and  tuition  are  very  mo  ierate,  and  the 
total  attendance,  in  all  deitartments  the  pa:*! 
year,  was  127.  The  success  of  this  school  agaii; 
iudirates  that  more  such  scnools  are  needed  tu 
snpidy  the  lack  of  intermediate  education,  es- 
pecially outside  of  iho  largo  towns,  and  until 
the  state  supplies  the  want  in  some  better  waj. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pattoi.,uf  Chicago,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  of  Brooklyn,  advocate  the 
abolition  of  all  devotional  exercihes  in  public 
schools  as  contrary  to  juistice,  polity,  and  law. 


The  fol]owii»g  prcannl  1«»  snd  repoTuf  Ion  wrre 
"id  iptcd  at  the  clo»o  of  ihc  Eaii  Claire  I»»tituto 
ViK^nvt  24: 

Whkrfar.  Wens  m«»ml»pr»»  f  IT*  Trstitnte 
'nllv  a'»"reeiate  the  earne-t  eft.  ,ita  'eip  mir 
•tehnlf  in  orlc  t)  at  we  n'*ay  attnio  a  hia^T 
'oi»r  -o  ol  pxci'lIci'OP  in  'he  nrofe?s'on  wl*»rh 
wehsvecbo  en,  we  theieffro  a  lopt  the  follow- 
ing '■pp  lit»io»»: 

RfHft^Oftf,  That  a  vote  of  pi  C'»r'»  tbjirks  b* 
''^n  ier»'d  to  the  Pu»'t.  "f  Pnh'i  •  Iiihtrii«-«ioi«, 
Hon.  K  lwH.nl  Senri'  -.  Pw^fs.  Pa  ker  m  d  Rer- 
•o|  'sHii'l  to  Aenc»'H•»^fo^«^onrw^^thy«^unt7 
^n  t.. «.  r  ihfir  untchfu.  care  and  ^uilanca 
^u  i   r  'h'*  rns'i*iite. 

Anff  h*'  ii  ftirthfr  rratt^v^.  T1  at«»  '*o«y  •  f  f>»6 
•^aine  be  ^e'  t  to  the  Joorxai  ok  Rdl'Catiusu 
ind  tu  the  city  i  apers  for  publ<ealiou. 

Says  tbo  N*'H>  York  hv^intr  P'int.-  "Mist 
Ciirnc  M.  Wnrnc.  of  B'i»«lol,  R.  \.,  whn  wns 
r  ceiitlv  pni'lunted  from  Brtte>«  C-  llegr,  Water- 
ville.  Me.. enter'*"!  the  c>1Iege  when  tiphteen 
yenn««  1  \  wont  th'-oiigh  th"  ent  ire  course  with- 
out loosing  a  recitiitio'i  or  being  absent  fn»m 
i>riyern  on  account  of  hickncss  an!  has*  been 
irra-Iuatel  in  frood  health,  rsnkingoi  ly  a  fnic- 
lion  below  the  fir>t  in  a  ela-'s  «f  -n^htse  i  stu- 
Icnts.  all  of  whom,  with  the  excei'tion  of  one 
other  young  la  ly,  are  young  men  of  goei  abil- 
ity.   

The  e  Inrafionnl  department  of  the  River 
FnHtt  fWn  sayj*  of  our  last  i!«suo* 

The  WiscoNR'N  JornNAt^  op  Epucation  is 
at  hand,  briniiing  wi  h  it  two  artieles  of  great 
iuiportaiioe  to  ns  as  thinker?',  if  we  will  spend 
i>ne  day  in  rea  ling  tbein,  and  several  in  think- 
ing about  the  truths  ihey  teaob.  Thn  arttetet 
•ire  'Hirowth  and  Duty."  and  "The  C«aotry 
.School  Problem.''  Such  articles  as  these  m 
••efamtely  worth  a  whole  year's  subscription^ 
hesi  les  the  many  very  vilaable  readings  the 
book-  contains  every  month. 

Marshal  Academy  (at  >farsha?,  Dane  Co.), 
after  vari«»u«  fortunes,  has  just  been  re-o|teneH» 
under  F.  W.  Dennison.  A.  M.,  with  Englvh 
and  Cla-  sical  courses  of  study.  Mr.  Dei  iron 
is  a  graduate  fmm  Mich-gan,  has  had  exi<e- 
rience  in  teaching  in  one  or  two  Michigan  Od- 
leges,  and  will,  wo  think,  judging  from  hia  ap- 
pearanoe  and  bQsino^s•ltke  ways,  mak«  the 
schoid  a  succrss  and  a  souree  of  n*aeb  pood  t» 
that  region  for  young  ^lersons  preparing  to 
teaoh  or  to  Outer  rolle^c.  He  oomes  well  re* 
oommende<l. 

Switxerland,  with  an  area  little  more  than 
ane  foui  th  that  of  Wisconsin  and  twice  the 
iiopulation,  has  27  Normal  Schools.  At  that 
I'ate  we  need  ten  more. 
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DcAXR  DoTT.  Wo  AwwUnt  Sap«rint6nd- 
ent  ill  Oliiciuri}.  has  boon  cleote  I  Saperintend- 
entin  pliict)  of  ilon.  J.  h  Pickari^,  resigned. 

Petkr  Stkwart.  ill  th«'  rn-ovinco  of  OnUrio, 
iBA  peDi'iimeil  teacher,  92  yem  of  Ag>s  and 
Alrxanorr  Maulroo,  of  the  c>ainj  province, 
lias  taught  46  years. 

The  New  York  Eo-^nina  Po^  thinks  that 
Jii>h  Uillinr"  i»"auiuoh  better  buil  Bpe1b-r  " 
i\  MT'  a  nertaiii  Mn*.  Barns  who  has  recently 
publi:<he  I,  in  the  interests  of  phonetic  reform*  a 
littlH  lam-hlet  **leziend  tu  tferfa  a  pmper 

0  «Ung  and    pronQiftnafhiin  of   the   English 
Ijn-twij."    Wc«gT«e  iriih  the  Font. 

TleKf'fiFinn  of  the  i>hio  Tea<'hera*  AK>ocia- 
lior,  I  el  'at  Put-in-Bny, inJuly  la<<t,di8cas!>od 
ably  th.  f  llowiniramonM  other  important  i>ub- 
jectP:  Uncbisifiol  S«ihooU  to  Aoc>m!>any 
Graded  School' ;  Sns'iension  from  Schools  a f" 
a  Means  of  Discipline;  Some  reasons  why 
Drawing  Should  be  Taairht  in  our  P>ibli<' 
School  :  The  Spelling  Reform  and  the  Metrio 
8y.-tem.  Wo  expect  to  make  some  extracth 
herrafter.  Ohio,  the  third  of  oar  great  stateh 
in  r*o;tQlation,  Ia  in  the  first  rank  us  to  the  zeal 
of  her  educators. 

Ill  acknowledging  the  receint  of  his  state 
eertiflcate,  Mr.  H.  W.  Slack,  of  Sf.  Paul,  wrote; 
*'I  thought  the  test  a  ser*>re  one;  buc  however 
it  may  be  varie  1  by  a)  licions  or  omiMsions,  I 
Would  not  have  the  standard  lowered  in  thi* 
Jea!*t."  Mr.S.waa  promited  to  the  priucipal- 
fhip  of  the  Ji'ffiTson  School,  one  of  the  ysost 
rest  nuhible  rovltions  in  the  city,  the'  school 

1  avii  g  twelve  dei  artments. 


We  have  received  the  second  number  of  the 
•*Iowa  Normal  Monthly/'  edite<]  and  pub- 
liiihed  by  W.  G.  Shonp  &  Co,,  at  Dubuque* 

The  meeting  of  tho  Nation!  Elucational 
Associatinn  at  Louisville,  is  reported  as  very 
successful.  The  membership  was  not  large, 
biit  the  different  Departments  are  said  to  have 
been  better  an  I  more  equally  "ustainel  than 
at  any  previous  meeting.  The  address  of  Pre.<i- 
lent  J.  D.  RuNKLK,  on  the  Russian  System  of 
M'ichaiic-Art  £l-uca*ion.  a^  anoli*!  in  the 
MassRchaaettH  lustituteof  Technology,  was  the 
most  note-worthy  subject  |»re  ented,an  I  was 
a  "new  revela  ion.*'  according  to  the  Natimal 
Teacher.  Jons  Hasoock,  or  Dayton,  Ohi». 
was  elected  Pro>i  lent,  and  the  next  me"tJng, 
It  is  thought,  will  be  ia  Philadeli»hia,  Superin- 
tendent WickerMhain,  of  I'enn..  being  oonfi- 
lentofau  enrollment  of  1,900  members  in  that 
case. 

A  correspondent,  in  a  Idition  to  fundry  ques- 
tions under  the  school  Inws,  su'  initte  I  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  submit  to  our  r  a  ler^;— 
'•'^n  diKgi.tff  i>»  my  well  the  other  day,  down  at 
v  depth  of  Hi  feet  I  f  nnd  a  log.  and  one  of  my 
ieighb«»rs  fonnd  wood  down  30  feet.  These 
*ells  nre  in  the  bi^  woods,  and  on  hinh  level 
•/round.  Do  you  supfxise  tho  woo '  came  th^ro 
iv  volcanic  e*>up(i«>na  or  was  it  a  \  icce  of  No- 
ih'tf  Ark?"  

Bond's  Staff  Rul^d  Writing  books  that  have 
been  used  in  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes and  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Northwest,  have  recentlv  been  ordered  for  the 
Institute  Conductors  in  Iowa.  Samples  of 
books  sent  to  any  a  Idress,  on  receint  of  athreo 
cent  stamp.    Address,  J.  D.  Bokd, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GOLD.: 


Great  ohanoe  to  make 
money.  If  you  can't 
»^et  gold  you  can  get 
greenbacks.  We  nee  i 
ft  person  ill  everv  town  t«i  take  subscriptioiiH 
for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrate  I 
futttVy  publication  tn  the  worl  1.  Any  tme  can 
beei>Bie  a  sueeessful  agent.  Th«  most  eleiraiit 
works  <Tf  art.  given,  tr^e  to  sub-eribers.  The 
ivrioe  is  so  low  that  almost  everybody  snh- 
seribes.  Orn*  agent  reiK>rts  making  over  $150 
in  a  week.^  A  la  ly  agent  reports  taking  over 
400  subaeriben*  in  ten  daya.  All  who  engage 
make  money  fa^t.  You  can  devote  all  vour 
time  to  the  bn  iness,  or  only  your  snare  time. 
Too  need  not  be  away  fV«im  home  over  nifcht. 
You  can  do  it  as  well  as  others.  Full  partiou- 
lars,  di'-Hctions  and  terms  free*  Elegant  and 
expensive  Outfit  free.  If  yon  want  iirofitable 
Work  send  us  your  a  Idress  at  once.  It  costs 
nothing  to  try  the  business.  No  one  who  e  •- 
gages  fkilH  t(»  make  great  i*ay.  A  hiresa  *'  The 
People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Maine. 


^1^  ft^Aft^AftAA '«  nut  easily  earned  in  these 
yj'7''7"yaines,  but  it  can  be  made  »n 
ffj  i  i  i  three  months  by  any  one  of 
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V  — „- — 

THE  EDUCATION  NEEDED  FOR  THE  CITIZEN. 

A  mau  may  be  a  g^ood  subject  yet  a  poor  citizen.  Obedience  to  law 
and  control  stamps  the  former,  whether  this  be  intelligent  and  self- 
prompted  or  ignorant  and  servile;  but  the  citizen  is  a  responsible 
member  of  society,  at  once  sovereign  and  subject,  influencing  and  in- 
fluenced. The  subject  may  scan  the  limits  of  law  and  rest  content  in 
its  observance;  the  citizen  must  examine  the  needs  for  which  the  law 
was  framed,  and  determine  whether  the  instrument  is  fitted  for  its 
purpose.  The  life  of  the  subject  may  have  its  centre  and  bounds  in 
self;  the  good  citizen  is  bound  to  broaden  his  views  until  they  include 
his  neighbor's  interests,  and  to  deepen  his  convictions  until  self  pales 
in  the  presence  of  human  need.  Destined,  then,  to  sway  as  well  as  to 
obey,  the  training  of  the  citizen  mav  be  considered  under  either  of  the 
heads,  essential,  needful,  or  desirable. 

Acting  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  under  which  this 
committee  acts,  this  report  deals  with  the  middle  ground  as  the  duty 
of  the  common  school;  including  the  essential  and  the  needful,  but 
omitting  all  consideration  of  the  broader  fields  so  desirable  for  the 
completer  manhood. 

1.  The  child  enters  school  with  vivid  but  inadequate  conceptions  of 
his  surroundings.  He  has  felt,  looked,  and  listened  till  facts  innumer- 
able crowd  the  foreground  of  his  mind;  but  his  mental  pe)*spective  is 
faulty  in  the  extreme.  Relations  and  bearings  of  events  have  been 
traced  only  so  far  as  his  feet  have  stumbled.  His  world  is  narrow  but 
intensely  real.    Fact  and  fiction,  in  like  garb,  are  equally  honored 

guests,  and  impartially  made  his  ground  of  opinion.    He  is  a  bigot, 
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full  of  prejudices,  and  opposed  to  anything  which  does  not  chime  with 
his  preconceptions. 

Whether  he  shall  reach  man's  estate  a  crystalized  boy,  as  crude  in 
thought,  as  shallow  in  reason,  as  narrow  in  range  and  warped  in 
judgment,  depends  upon  his  schooling.  If  his  life  is  to  be  weeded  of 
its  fictions  and  false  estimates,  his  senses  and  judgment  must  receive 
most  thoughtful  and  persistent  training. 

Attention,  the  focusing  of  every  available  sense  upon  the  object  under 
consideration  until  the  relation  of  its  parts  and  properties  has  dawned 
upon  the  understanding,  must  be  mside  the  condition  of  all  instruc- 
tion, else  it  is  useless  to  discuss  specific  work.  The  entire  curriculum 
of  a  University  may  be  passed  over  to  little  profit,  from  lack  of  this 
prime  requisite.  There  should  be  no  dissipation  of  thought  while 
the  work  is  in  hand.  Let  this  aim  ^uard  the  child^s  habit  of  thought 
and  action  through  all  his  culture,  and  one  great  step  has  been  taken 
toward  good  citizenship.  This  habit  alone  lifts  the  local  life  of  the 
man  vastly  above  that  of  his  undisciplined  fellow,  but  leaves  him  nar- 
row in  the  light  of  possibilities. 

Language, — Reading  is  the  key  to  so  much  knowledge  of  thought 
and  things  beyond  the  radius  of  his  daily  round,  the  bond  which  joins 
past  and  present,  and  establishes  a  brotherhood  of  mind,  that  the  good 
citizen  must  read;  and  the  first  formal  work  of  the  child's  school  life 
is  fitly  dedicated  to  this  training  in  the  use  of  language.  Unfortu- 
nately the  method  of  word  calling  and  sentence  building,  so  needful 
for  the  child,  is  continued  as  the  refi;ular  diet  of  j'outh  until  early 
manhood  finds  him  a  glib  syllable  ejaculator,  but  innocent  of  the 
deeper  import  of  the  page  so  readily  scanned.  So  barren  of  fruit  is 
such  reading  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  a  generation  thus  reared  al- 
lows the  standards  in  thought  to  rest  embalmed  in  dust  while  our 
homes  teem  with  appetizing  fiction  of  a  lower  order. 

The  citizen  must  not  only  read,  but  read  and  reflect.  The  false  method 
fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  power  of  the  youth  to  grasp  and 
fathom  thought,  and  leaves  a  void  where  there  should  be  fullness.  But 
even  fullness  of  information  may  I)e  but  a  mere  plethora,  lacking  ap- 
plication and  giving  no  strength  until  by  frequent  examination  and 
exact  expression,  the  assimilation  is  complete. 

Writing. — Here  the  wise  teacher  will  place  the  utility  of  the  pen. 
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The  thoughtful  statesman  sees  in  the  art  of  writing,  next  to  a  com- 
mon language,  one  of  the  surest  bonds  of  a  united  people,  of  order 
and  justice.  It  is  a  constant  check  on  fraud  and  misunderstanding  in 
the  transactions  of  daily  life;  it  knits  the  extremes  of  a  continent  by 
the  frequent  expression  of  kindred  sympathy.  Let  every  child  be 
so  trained  in  the  art  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  burdensome  mode  of 
expressing:  thought. 

Computation. — Not  only  must  the  intercourse  of  men  be  marked  by 
intelligence,  but  accuracy  must  seal  the  bond  of  each  transaction  of 
mutual  interest;  and  society  has  imperatively  demanded  that  the  art 
of  computation,  together  with  a  due  share  of  its  science,  shall  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  the  training  of  the  youthful  citizen.  Here,  too, 
it  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that  error  has  lain  in  the  method  of 
the  teacher  rather  than  in  lack  of  attention  to  this  important  subject. 
Its  excellence  a«»  a  means  of  mental  discipline  has  often  lead  teachers 
to  employ  the  time  and  energies  of  the  pupil  in  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples and  demonstration  of  abstractions  to  the  detriment  of  his  accu- 
racy and  readiness  in  operation.  Many  thinkers  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
change the  discipline  of  accurate  processes  for  possible  gain  in  ab- 
stract reasoning.  The  citizen  should  be  trained  to  reckon  accurately 
and  readily. 

Drawing, — The  good  citizen  must  be  an  industrious  man;  but  he 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  toiler,  like  the  beast  he  controls.  He  must 
be  trained  to  plan  as  well  as  delve;  to  methodically  arrange  and  de- 
lineate the  plan  devised.  Early  in  che  life  of  the  child  comes  the  im- 
pulse to  express  thought  in  linear  drawing.  We  all  know  how  little 
the  schools  have  done  to  foster  and  how  much  to  stifle  this  God-given 
impulse.  If  we  are  ever  to  cease  importing  skilled  artizans  for  lack 
of  good  training  at  home,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  eye  and  hand  are 
trained  to  work  in  harmony,  and  the  imagination  of  the  child  stored 
with  forms  of  beauty  while  character  is  molding. 

Book-keeping.— rThe  prudent  citizen  must  also  keep  accounts.  At 
the  foundation  of  much  miscalculation,  over-confidence,  lack  of  fore- 
sight, extravagance  and  distrust,  lies  the  wide-spread  dislike  of  keep- 
ing accurate  account  of  income  and  expenditure^  or  of  profit  and  loss 
in  each  enterprise.  To  a  considerable  extent  poor  attainmepts  in  pen- 
manship, and  the  lack  of  ready  accuracy  in  simple  computation,  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  this  neglect.  The  almost  uniform  exclusion  of  book- 
keeping from  the  school  course,  and  the  silence  of  our  school  laws  re- 
garding its  requirement  as  a  qualification  to  teach  any  grade  of  school 
in  Wisconsin,  have  compelled  our  youth  to  enter  business  without 
this  important  training  or  gain  it  under  private  and  expensive  tuition. 
The  industries  and  morals  of  our  nation  demand  that  every  citizen 
whether  employer  or  employed,  whether  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade 
or  tracing  the  results  of  agricultural  experiment,  shall  bo  a  trained 
accountant. 

Latcs  of  Health, — Under  the  highly  stimulated  character  of  our  civil- 
ization, nothing  is  more  characteristic  than  our  disregard  of  the  needs 
and  laws  of  lite.  The  pure  hearted  and  degraded,  the  unselfish  and  sel- 
fish, the  busy  man  and  man  of  leisure,  old  age  and  youth,  are  all  equally 
busied  in  undermining  health  and  stifling  nature's  warnings.  Where 
isfnorance  is,  we  need  not  look  for  scruples  of  conscience  nor  expect 
reform.  Until  the  future  citizen  is  as  thoroughly  grounded  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  as  in  those  of  numbers,  the  results 
of  insatiate  ambition  and  selfish  indulgence  will  continue  to  be  labeled 
**ra3'sterious  dispensations  of  Providence,"  and  vice  and  want  will  feed 
upon  our  blind  apathy. 

Geographi  and  History. — With  the  ancients  few  things  were  more 
commended  than  that  attitude  of  mind  which  esteemed  all  things  for- 
eign as  barbarian  and  unworthy  of  serious  study.  Patriotism  was 
synonymous  with  prejudice,  bigotry.  To-day  man  not  only  owes  and 
owns  allegiance  to  the  country  that  protects,  but  also  to  the  world 
which  ministers  to  him.  His  interests  are  world-wide;  and  his  knowl- 
edge oi  the  world,  its  history,  its  capacities,  its  peoples  and  products, 
must  constitute  no  insignificant  portion  of  our  citizen's  preparation 
to  act  his  part  wisely. 

Government, — But  ot  how  little  avail  to  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  world's  experience,  if  they  are  to  rest  in  a  mind  ignorant  or  re- 
gardless of  the  principles  underlying  his  government.  The  boast  that 
our  government  is  *^of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people," 
must  remain  an  idle  vaunt  until  the  trainmg  oi  home  and  school 
shall  have  fitted  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  to  faithfully  maintain 
its  provisions  and  execute  its  purposes.  The  patriotic  laudation  of 
things  not  understood  must  give  place  to  earnest  study  of  facts  and 
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remedies  in  our  social  compacts,  not  alone  by  a  few  but  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  before  our  civilization  can  le  an}'  guaranty  for  fu- 
ture welfare. 

Polifical  Economy. — We  ''live  move  and  have  our  being''  under  the 
laws  which  govern  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital.  No  man  can  avoid 
if  he  will,  nor  can  he  violate  them  without  most  certain  penalties;  3'et 
what  is  done  in  our  boasted  S3'stems  of  common  schools  to  provide  a. 
common  basis  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  these  laws,  upon  which 
employer  and  emplo3'e  may  stand  in  the  furtherance  of  their  mutual 
interests?  Until  our  citizens  are  thus  educated,  rings,  strikes,  over- 
production, panics,  rash  speculation,  and  bankruptcies  will  character- 
ize our  nation's  life. 

Morals.^— Y\\\\9^  would  we  train  the  intellect  of  every  child  in  this 
broad  commonwealth,  that  to  him  may  be  given  the  clear  conception, 
the  thorough  knowledge,  and  a  wise  discrimination  regarding  what 
few  can  avoid  in  life  and  its  relations. 

Dare  we  rest  here  in  the  work  done  for  each  child?  Sliall  all  this 
intelligent  insight  of  principles  and  laws,  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
right  and  possible,  be  entrusted  to  a  mind  untrained  in  a  keen  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility  ?  Of  the  paramount  necessity  of  enfolding  and 
permeating  all  this  culture  with  life-giving  principles  and  pure  im- 
pulses until  the  intellectual  fibers  have  rooted  deep  in  imperishable 
convictions  of  right  and  obligation,  none  would  question;  yet  did  time 
permit,  your  committee  would  earnestly  desire  to  impress  this  inner 
spirit  of  the  work  even  more  fully  upon  your  attention,  than  that  of 
the  formal  training  of  the  schools  here  indicated.  This  essential  need 
finds  response  and  careful  heed  with  every  one  who  has  traced  joy  to 
its  source  or  determined  the  springs  of  noble  acts. 

Bead  at  Green  Bay,  July  19,  1877, 

G.  S.  Albee, 
\Vm.  F.  Phelps, 

Committee, 


Drawing,  as  an  organized  branch  of  our  school  system,  a  regular 
park  of  our  school  work,  should  be  adopted  in  our  public  schools,  re- 
ceiving with  other  courses  of  study,  an  equal  .share  of  attention,  from 
the  lisping  primary  to  the  college  pest  graduate. 
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RELATION  OF  PARENT  AND  TEACHER. 

To  do  any  work  successfully,  the  doer  must  realize  its  importance. 
Could  we  but  truly  feel  that  every  individual  has  a  work  to  do  which 
can  be  done  by  no  other;  that  the  plans  of  the  universe  are  forwarded 
l)y  our  acting  in  harmony  with  them,  or  retarded  by  our  opposition 
or  inaction,  nothing  would  appear  small  to  us;  nothing  insignificant. 
We  may  be  but  atoms  among  countless  others,  and  yet  annihilate  an 
atom,  and  the  poise  of  the  universe  would  be  destroyed. 

"  All  are  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Ood  the  soul. 

«»»♦«** 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small, 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all.'' 

But  we  need  also,  in  order  to  keep  hope  and  courage  in  the  heart, 
strength  in  the  will,  and  muscle  in  the  arm,  to  feel  that  the  world  or 
its  work  does  not  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  one  Atlas;  that  we 
are  a  small  part  of  a  vast  throng  of  laborers  in  the  vineyard.  A 
grain  of  sand  is  a  small  thing,  and  yet  sands  form  the  mountains.  A 
single  polyp  makes  but  a  small  portion  of  a  coral  island.  We  are 
standing  side  by  side  with  countless  others,  who  are  also  about  their 
Father's  business. 

While  many  attach  too  little  importance  to  their  labor,  engaging 
in  it  simply  because  the  tide  of  circumstances  rolls  them  into  a  given 
port,  others  are  inclined  to  appropriate  to  themselves  more  burdens 
than  they  arc  able  to  carry,  forgetting  that  a  fagged  soul  is  almost  as 
inefficient  as  an  indiflFerent  or  an  idle  one.  "Enlarge  not  thy  destiny, 
endeavor  not  to  do  more  than  is  given  thee  in  charge,"  is  a  wise  say- 
ing, often  quoted.  "Yon  must  elect  your  work;  you  shall  take  what 
your  brain  can,  and  drop  all  the  rest,''  says  Emerson.  Everywhere  are 
those  who  have  borne,  are  now  bearing,  more  cheerfully  and  bravely 
than  we  perhaps,  like  burdens  with  ourselves;  let  us  not  lose  heart. 

We  gain  courage  and  strength  from  companionship  and  sympathy. 
No  where  do  we  find  a  more  deplorable  lack  of  the  recognition  of  a 
common  work  and  a  common  aim,  mutual  trials,  and  mutual  difficul- 
ties, than  between  the  parent  and  the  teacher.  Why  this  indifference 
of  each  to  each  ?     Why  this  increasing  antipathy,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
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of  those  who  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  have  so  close  a  bond  of 
union? 

It  arises  partly  from  an  unwise  division  of  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  child.  The  parent  is  frequently  inclined  to  shift  responsibility 
and  the  teacher  to  assume  that  which  is  not  properly  his.  The  teach- 
er must  possess  intelligence,  to  instruct  and  guide,  but  the  responsi- 
bility must  ever  remain  with  the  parent.  "A  cultivated  man,  wise  to 
know  and  bold  to  perform,  is  the  end  to  which  nature  works."  To 
the  parent  and  the  teacher  together,  is  entrusted  the  sacred  task  of 
training  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child  into  their  ideal  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood. 

The  education  of  the  child  really  began  at  its  birth,  though  with 
many  parents  thb  wants  of  its  physical  nature  are  at  first  the  only 
source  of  concern.  Given  nourishing  food,  healthful  exercise,  proper 
clothing  and  a  due  amount  of  sleep,  and  the  child  of  ordinary  consti- 
tution develops,  physicallj'.  But,  soon,  with  the  brighter  dawn  of 
intellect,  comes  the  necessity  of  greater  intellectual,  and  moral  train- 
ing. The  father,  pressed  by  business  cares,  the  mother,  over-burdened  by 
household  duties,  feel  themselves  inadequate  to  give  all  this  training. 
The  teacher's  aid  is  now  sought  to  supplement  the  worli  of  the  parent, 
and  for  several  hours  of  each  day,  the  child  is  transferred  from  the 
home  to  the  school,  A  work  is  now  given  to  the  teacher,  diflFering  in 
no  gteat  particular  from  that  already  begun  by  the  judicious  parent, 
the  training  of  this  germ  of  triple  nature — body,  intellect,  conscience. 
Vigilant  must  the  teacher  be,  thoughtful  ana  earnest,  if  he  hopes  for 
success.  Let  him  fail  to  keep  in  mind  the  bodilj'  interests  of  the  child 
and  the  consequences  of  such  neglect,  the  weak  lungs,  defective  eye- 
sights and  curved  spines,  so  often  found  in  our  school-rooms,  too  sadly 
attest.  Let  him  forget  or  neglect  the  subtile  processes  of  thought,  a;id 
a  weakened  intellect  results,  or  vicious  habits  of  thought  are  formed 
which  intellectually  cripple,  for  life. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  child  assailed  by  stronger  temptations  to 
untruthfulness  and  deceit,  than  during  the  early  years  of  his  school 
life.  Woe  to  the  teacher  who  allows  these  little  foxes  to  creep  in 
and  do  havoc  unmolested. 

The  carpenter  in  making  his  frame  for  a  house,  fits  it  to  the  foun- 
dation already  laid  by  the  mason.     Strange  that  any  teacher  is  will- 
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ing  to  undertake  the  building  of  character,  without  first  learning  the 
nature  of  the  foundation  laid  by  inherited  traits,  sorrouuding  circum- 
stances and  earlier  training  of  the  child. 

A  man  havinaj  a  costly  edifice  to  rear,  frequently  inspects  the  work 
of  his  carpenters  and  masons,  retaining,  as  far  as  por^ible,  a  personal 
supervision.  Strange,  that  in  the  infinitely  more  important  work  of 
rearing  his  child,  he  allows  the  architect  to  play  or  work  at  will,  not 
knowing  even  by  a  single  inspection,  whether  or  not  the  work  is  what 
it  should  be.  Would  that  parents  and  teachers  might  realize  the 
strength  gained  by  co-operation  and  mutual  understanding. 

What  teacher  who  has  tried  it  has  not  gained  new  inspiration  from 
a  hearty  "  God  bless  you  "  of  a  mother  who  sees  by  his  words  and 
actions  that  he  really  has  an  interest  in  her  wayward,  unruly  boy? 
Poor  and  ignorant  though  she  may  be,  in  the  reclaiming  and  up- 
liftins:  of  the  erring  one,  there  is  a  bond  of  strength  which  will  help 
each  to  succeed.  What  parent  has  not  felt  a  stronger  desire  to  aid  the 
plans  of  the  teacher  and  provide  for  his  wants,  when  he  finds  from 
personal  intercourse,  that  the  teacher  is  not  altogether  selfish? 

Many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are  igno- 
rant and  move  in  the  lowest  paths  of  life.  To  such  the  teacher  often 
times  seems  a  usurper,  an  invader  of  home  rights.  The  child  for  the 
first  time  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  loses  something  of  his 
early,  unqualified  faith  and  adoration.  He  is  compelled  to  learn  the 
hard  lesson  of  knowing  the  imperfections  and  ignorance  of  those 
whom  he  once  deemed  oracles  of  wisdom.  The  parent  feels  the  eflfect 
of  these  discoveries,  no  doubt,  keenly,  and  improperly  blames  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  too,  he  thinks,  affects  more  power  than  is  right- 
ly his.  He  requires  of  him  excuses  for  the  absence  of  his  own  child. 
He  attempts  to  say  what  studies  his  child  must  pursue:  he  compels 
the  child  to  do  many  things  which  he,  his  parent,  deems  unnecessary. 
It  becomes  the  teacher's  necessity  to  educate  the  parent  as  well  as  the 
child,  not  in  the  lore  of  books,  bat  to  have  faith  in  the  honor,  wis- 
dom, and  integrity  of  the  teacher,  faith  in  the  economy  and  utility  of 
culture.  He  must  persuade  the  parent  of  the  great  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  the  necessity  of  classifi- 
cation, the  need  of  greater  restrictions  in  the  management  of  the 
many  than  the  few,  thus  securing  his  aid  rather  than  being  obliged  to 
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struggle  against  his  opposition.  No  school  is  permanently  benefited 
until  the  people  as  a  whole  are  united  in  their' appreciation  of  it,  and 
support  the  policy  governing  it.  A  temporary  good  may  be  gained  by 
the  election  of  wise  men  for  the  School  Board,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  the  people  assert  their  opposition  with  redotibled  fury  and 
the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 

To  gain  this  co-operation  and  to  win  this  confidence,  personal  in' 
terconrse  between  parents  and  teachers  is  indispensjible.  I  would 
urge  that  superintendents  show  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  teachers  in 
their  corps  and  encourage  personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  their  pu- 
pils, where  school  matters  may  be  fully  and  freely  discussed.  But 
the  teacher  will  plead  a  lack  of  time  fis  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
these  visitations,  and  often  justly,  too. 

A  great  danger  with  our  present  graded  scho^l  system  is,  that 
teachers  are  given  such  large  schools,  and  are  required  to  do  so  much 
work  in  and  for  the  school-room,  that  they  have  neither  time  nor  vital 
force  left  for  any  work  outside  of  this.  Might  it  not  be  well  for 
school  boards  to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  to  lessen,  in  some  way 
the  drudgery  of  written  examinations,  etc.,  or  even  require  fewer 
hours  of  teaching  in  order  to  give  time  for  supplementary  work? 

Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  parents  upon 
the  exercises  of  the  school.  For  this  purpose  oral-  examinations  are 
helpful,  the  attendance  of  patrons  being  secured  by  special  invitations. 
Occasionally  too,  to  create  a  feeling  of  good  will,  the  old  time  **  exhi- 
bition "  is  by  no  means  an  evil.  I  would  not  advocate  the  degrading 
of  a  hard-working  school  into  a  dramatic  club,  but  well-selected,  well- 
rendered  recitations  and  carefully  written  essays,  by  those  who  are 
ready  for  such  work,  give  no  small  degree  of  culture  to  the  pupil. 
A  little  work  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil  outside  the  usual  rou- 
tine will  furnish  a  pleasant  and  profitable  entertainment,  without  in 
the  least  interfering  with  the  usual  class  work. 

Some  general  work  given  to  the  children,  which  will  render  availa- 
ble the  practical  knowledge  of  the  parents,  helps  to  maintain  their 
lively  interest.  There  is  a  kind  of  information  which  the  farmer  or 
mechanic  can  give  that  is  not  found  in  books.  A  general  conversa- 
tion held  once  a  week  upon  some  topic  which  has  been  previously  as- 
signed and  upon  which  the  pupils  have  been  urged  to  consult  their 
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parents,  answers  this  purpose.  It  also  broadens  their  knowledge  aad 
may  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  improving  the  language  of  the 
pupils  and  of  enabling  them  to  gain  self  control.  Something  of  this 
sort  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Indian- 
apolis and  others. 

Another  means  of  bringing  parents  and  teachers  into  pleasant, 
helpful  contact  is  the  reading  circle,  that  modern  method  of  culture 
which  is  doing  much  for  the  people  in  some  of  our  cities.  There  is  a 
false  impression  common  among  us,  that  there  is  a  great  distance  ly- 
ing between  the  fine  things  in  letters  and  the  ordinary  life  about  us. 
That  all  good  things  are  difficult  to  understand,  is  far  from  being  true. 
There  is  a  phase  of  culture  that  is  attractive  and  helpful  to  the  unlet- 
tered, and  with  Lowell  I  believe  that 

*'  All  that  hath  been  inajestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all — 
The  angsl  heart  of  man. 
And  then  among  the  untaught  poor 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  find  a  home 
That  casts  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Home.'' 

None  are  so  rustic  as  to  fail  to  feel  the  flush  of  kindness  that  throbs 
in  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  The  pathetic  story  of  the  lives  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  Mary,  their  sufferings  and  self  sacrifice, 
yet  cheerful,  useful  living,  cannot  fail  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes, 
to  soothe  and  comfort  the  aching,  weary  lives  of  the  lowliest. 
Where  is  the  woman  who  fails  to  appreciate  Hood's  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
and  the  Song  of  the  Shirk?  Cowper  On  his  Mother's  Picture,  Gold- 
smith in  the  simple  story  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  the  gentle* 
strains  of  the  Deserted  Village,  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know 
little  of  the  rules  of  grammar  or  arithmetic.  Is  not  this  a  common 
ground  upon  which  teachers  and  parents  can  meet?  A  means  by 
which  the  lives  of  all  may  be  softened  and  uplifted?  Such  a  circle 
might  give  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  an  opportunity  to  aid 
the  parents  in  guiding  the  reading  of  the  few  and  checking  the  read- 
ing of  the  many. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day,  that  is  weakening  the  minds  of 
the  young,  is  that  of  reading  too  much.    Time  was  when  to  say  a  boy 
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or  girl  was  very  fond  of  reading,  always  reading,  was  considered  a  com- 
pliment, but  the  time  is  coming  when  the  question  will  be  ^^  What  do 
you  read,  and  not  how  much?"  Says  the  great  Frederic  Robertson, 
'*I  never  knew  but  one  or  two  fast  readers  and  readers  of  many  books 
whose  knowledge  was  worth  anything.  *  *  Girls  read  too  much 
and  think  too  little.  *  *  Multifarious  reading  weakens  the 
mind  more  than  doing  nothing,  for  it  becomes  a  necessity  at  last  like 
smokin&r,  and  is  an  excuse  for  the  mind  to  lie  dormant,  whilst  thought 
is  poured  in  and  runs  through,  a  clear  stream,  over  unproductive  • 
gravel,  on  which  not  even  mosses  grow."  Are  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  public  schools,  who  skim  through  two  or  three  books  a  week,  dur- 
ing term  time  even,  to  go  on  thus  having  their  minds  weakened,  or 
indulged  by  parents  who  are  unconcious  of  their  danger,  or  are  they 
to  be  spared  by  the  intervention  of  their  teachers? 

I  would  call  attention  to  two  more  points.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  several  years  experience  in  teaching  in  Wisconsin,  especially  in 
these  beautiful  lake  towns,  know  what  a  difficult  task  it  is  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  our  patrons  of  foreign  birth.  Germans,  Scandinavians 
and  Celts,  all  bring  with  them  the  peculiar  ideas  of  government  and 
education  of  their  father-laud,  and  watch  with  jealous  and  suspicious 
eye  any  power  which  is  to  change  these  ideas  in  the  minds  of  their 
children,  which  is  to  lessen  this  loyalty  to  a  country  which  no  longer 
gives  them  sustenance  or  protection;  while  it  strives  to  imbue  them 
with  a  love  for  America,  their  tender  foster  mother  with  her  broad 
acres,  free  schools  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

The  same  is  true  of  religious  opposition.  Culture  can  build  only 
on  the  ruins  of  sectarianism.  Everywhere  our  public  schools  are  crip- 
pled and  weakened  by  denominational  institutions.  To  the  teachers 
of  our  state  above  all  other  agencies  is  given  the  task  of  doing  away 
with  clans  and  isms,  to  lead  the  people  to  love  the  good  in  all  coun. 
tries,  to  be  grateful  for  benefits  conferred  by  the  state,  to  convince 
them  that  culture  is  broader  than  denominations  and  creeds,  that  lit- 
erature and  learning  are  cosmopolitan,  that  the  multiplication  table 
is  the  same  in  Mohammedan  Turkey  as  in  Christian  Europe.  Teach- 
ers, from  the  primary  schools  up  to  the  university,  must  feel,  with 
President  Bascom,  that  "  in  no  higher  object,  in  no  nobler  work,  can 
our  various  populations  and  diverse  religious  bodies  be  united  than  in 
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this  complete  public  education;''  and  join  bands  with  him  in  proving 
to  the  people  that  ''  if  each  church,  each  party,  shall  struggle  to  cap- 
ture the  state  for  itself,  rather  than  to  stand  on  common  grounds,  we 
shall  substitute  weakness  for  strength,  discord  for  harmony,  and  con- 
vulsion for  progress."  Ellen  C.  Jones. 
Rpad  at  Green  Bay,  July  19,  1877, 
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Prof.  OsMORE  Ryan  Smith  was  born  in  Covington,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  December  6th,  1840.  His  father,  a  Mr.  John  Smith,  was  a 
lawyer.  His  mother  was  Julia  Ryan  Smith,  daughter  ot  Jeremiah 
Ryan,  of  Putney,  Vermont.  The  father  died  when  Osmore  was  five 
years  old,  thus  depriving  him  of  parental  guidance  and  instruction 
during  the  critical  period  of  boyhood. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  sent  to  Putney,  Vermont,  to  the 
care  of  his  grandfather  Ryan,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up,  and  whom 
he  in  turn  cared  for  in  his  old  age.  Mr.  Smith's  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  district  school,  at  ''Powers  Institute,''  in  Bernardston, 
Massachusetts,  and  at  "Kimball  Union  Academy,"  Meriden,  N.  Hamp- 
shire. On  the  21st  of  November,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jen- 
nie L.  Richardson,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  B.  Richardson,  of  Monta- 
gue, Massachusetts. 

His  acquaintance  with  Miss  Richardson  began  at  'Towers  Insti- 
tute," where  they  both  attended  school.  .She  still  survives  him,  hav- 
ing the  care  of  three  interesting  children,  the  oldest  of  which  is  a  son 
about  fifteen  years  old. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Smith  was  teaching  the  Qram- 
mar  school  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts.  I  am  told  that  he  raised  the 
52nd  Massachusetts  regiment,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  same,  and  served  one  year,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  ill  health. 

On  his  return  from  the  army  he  was  employed  to  teach  a  select-school 
at  Putney,  Vermont,  till  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  came  to  Wis- 
consin to  seek  his  fortune,  and  stopped  at  the  house  uf  Major  A.  J. 
Cheney,  in  Delavan.  Through  the  assistance  of  Major  Cheney  who 
was  then  county  superintendent  of  Walworth  county,  he  was  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  the  graded  school  at  Geneva,  at  $40  dollars  a  month, 
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and  continued  in  charge  of  the  same  until  the  close  of  the  summer 
term,  in  1866.  During  the  year  1S64  Major  Cheney  resigned  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  to  enter  the  army,  whereupon  Colonel 
MciVlynn,  state  superintendent,  appointed  Mr.  Smith  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

In  the  summerof  1S86,  Prof.  Smith  was  elected  city  superintendent 
of  th3  S3h0vih  of  Janesville,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  ability  till 
October,  ISfiS,  when  he  resigned  and  took  a  test-book  agency  for 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  remained  in  their  employment  several 
months.  He  then  occupied  a  position  on  the  ''Milwaukee  SentiyieV 
till  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1871,  when  he  was  elected  chief 
clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  senate,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  one  year, 
residing  meanwhile  in  Janesville,  whera  he  w.i?  an  active  membar  of 
the  *'Young  Men's  Association"  of  which  he  had  been  President,  and 
where  he  wa?  also  a  m3mb?r  of  the  B.oiird  of  Elucatiou, 

In  January,  1873,  Mr  Smith  wa?  elected  to  the  Principalshipof  the 
graded  schools  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  26ch  of  August,  1877,  in 
consequence  of  a  savere  wound  occasioned  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  gun  while  engaged  in  hunting. 

Immediately  or  almost  imm3liabely  upon  his  arrival  in  Wisconsin  , 
Mr.  Smith  took  u  prominent  position  as  an  educational  man,  exerting 
a  powerful  and  energetic  influence  in  the  ''State  Association"  of  which 
he  was  a  leading  and  active  member,  and  of  which  he  was  president, 
in  the  year  1S6S.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  nearly 
every  question  of  importance  that  came  b3fore  the  association  for  con- 
sideration. ,  , 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  keen  «ind  powerful  intellect,  and  an  indomitable 
will  which  was  bound  to  baar  down  all  opposition.  He  could  clearly 
grasp,  asubject  and  m  his  ability  to  present  it  forcibly  and  comprehen- 
sively to  others  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few  men.  His  magnetic 
power,  his  direct  presentation  of  a  subject,  his  strength  of  will  to- 
gether with  his  keen  insight  into  the  minds  of  pupils,  enabled  him  to 
rouse  the  dullest  classes  to  energetic  eflFort.  When  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  full  extent  of  all  his  native  and  acquired  powers,  his  influ- 
ence on  a  class  is  said  to  have  been  truly  marvelous.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  northwest. 
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It  is  diflScult  for  me  satisfactorily  to  give  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
Smith's  mind  and  character.  I  have  intimated  that  he  had  great 
mental  power,  a  comprehensive  intellect  and  a  will,  that  impelled  him 
to  the  exploration  of  new  fields  of  knowledge  and  to  great  efforts. 
He  had  read  much  and  to  good  purpose.  He  was  a  genial  companion 
and  a  generous  friend.  There  was  hardly  anything  he  would  not  do 
to  aid  those  for  whom  he  had  formed  strong  attachments. 

But  our  friend  Smith  has  passed  away  by  a  tragic  death  that  has 
shocked  the  entire  community;  "  passed  away  like  the  pride  of  the 
wave,  passed  from  our  view  to  take  on  immortality."  He  is  set  free 
from  earthly  labors,  care  and  ambition.  He  has  gone  down  to  his 
grave  in  early  manhood,  summoned,  unwarned  by  wasting  sickness 
and  the  slow  decay  of  bodily  powers,  into  the  presence  of  Him  to 
whom  are  known  the  secrets  of  all  hearts.  Tenderly  the  people  of 
Sparta  bore  him  to  his  last  resting  place.  As  I  moved  among  the 
throng  at  his  funeral,  I  saw  many  a  genuine  tear  of  sorrow  dropped 
upon  his  grave.  The  last  sad  offices  of  affection  were  performed  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church;  by  the  Masons,  to  whose  order  he 
belonged;  and  the  procession  to  the  tomb  was  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Masonic  Order,  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  of  some  friends 
from  abroad,  and  of  teachers  and  children  of  the  schools  of  which  he 
had  charge;  and  these  all  mingled  their  tears  with  the  tears  of  the 
widowed  wife  and  the  cphaned  children.  The  people  of  Sparta  did 
more  than  perform  the  last  ofiSce  of  affection.  With  a  generous  im- 
pulse that  does  them  lasting  honor  and  which  should  not  pass  into 
forgetfulness,  they  lifted  the  niortgage  on  the  home  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
bestowed  an  unincumbered  homestead  on  a  family  thus  suddenly 
plunged  into  grief  and  living  far  away  from 'those  bound  to  them  by 
ties  of  consanguinity. 

Prof.  Smith  has  for  a  long  time  moved  so  conspicuously  before  the 
general  eye,  and  has  been  so  fully  identified  with  our  educational  af~ 
fairs,  that  he  will  be  greatlj'  missed  in  all  our  educational  assemblies 
and  his  loss  deplored. 

Thus  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  one  by  one,  are  passing  from 
earthly  scenes  to  immortal  realities,  and  it  behooves  us  to  be  ready 
for  the  time  when  the  curtain  shall  drop  and  hide  us  from  mortal  eyes. 

B.  M.  Reynolds. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  VENTILATION. 

.  In  the  August  number  of  the  Journal  the  following  questions 
were  answered  affirmatively:  "Can  we  utilize  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  the  diflFerence  in  temperature  within  and  without  the  room,  so  as 
to  Secure  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air  without  exposing  the  pupils  to 
draughts  of  cold  air?"  "Can  it  be  done  cheaply?"  *'Can  the  appli- 
ances for  securing  this  end  be  readily  adjusted  to  buildings  already  con- 
structed, and  can  they  be  readily  controlled?" 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  redeem  my  promise  to  state  how  these  re- 
sults may  be  realized. 

Every  one  knows  that  if  the  air  near  the  floor  is  sufficiently  warm 
to  make  those  within  the  room  comfortable,  then  near  the  ceiling  it  is 
several  degrees  warmer.  If  the  windows  are  opened  on  different  sides 
of  the  room,  we  shall  soon  find  the  air  passing  in  at  some  of  the  open- 
ings and  out  at  the  others.  The  air  which  enters  the  room  is  colder 
and  heavier  than  that  with  which  it  comes  into  immediate  contact, 
and  consequently  it  tends  to  sink  to  the  floor. 

Let  any  one,  on  a  cold  day,  try  the  experiment  of  lowering  a  win- 
dow six  inches  on  the  windward  side  of  a  house,  then,  standing  near 
to,  and  directly  in  front  cf  the  window,  pass  slowly  backward  into  the 
room,  and  he  will  not  have  gone  very  far  before  he  will  perceive  a 
strong  downward  draught  of  cold  air.  Let  him  raise  the  lower  sash 
a  few  inches  and  he  will  feel  the  effect  of  the  draught  at  once.  If  the 
windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  are  opened  at  the  same 
time,  he  will  find  that  the  air,  thoroughr>'  warmed  in  its  passage 
across  the  room,  is  passing  out.  Good  circulation  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air  are  secured,  but  the  air  is  too  cold.  To  remove  this 
difficulty,  deflectors  should  be  placed  upon  the  windows,  both  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  which  will  change  the  direction  of  the  entering  cur- 
rent, throwing  it  upward,  thus  bringing  the  air  into  the  room  with 
an  upward  instead  of  the  downward  movement  which  is  observed  when 
the  deflectors  are  not  in  position. 

The  upper  deflectors  may  be  made  of  cloth  or  sheet  metal,  and  are 
fastened  to  the  top  part  of  the  upper  sash,  are  carried  inward  and  up- 
ward and  fa<«tened  at  any  desirable  distance  from  the  casing  above. 

If  cloth  is  used,  the  size  of  the  opening  and  consequently  the  sup- 
ply of  air,  may  be  governed  by  raising  or  lowering  the  window  at 
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pleasure.  If  the  metal  deflector  is  used,  the  same  result  is  secured  bj' 
means  of  a  valve  controlled  b^^  a  cord.  The  lower  deflectors  are  made 
of  wood  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  adjusted  at  any  desired  angle,  and 
easily  removed. 

With  these  deflectors  in  position,  the  windows  may  be  lowered  from 
six  to  eight  inches  at  the  ton,  and  raised  from  one  to  four  inches  at 
the  bottom,  and  though  the  day  may  be  cold  and  the  wind  blowing 
strongl}',  forcing  a  strong  current  of  air  into  the  room,  the  change  in 
its  direction  will  continue  sufficiently  long,  to  insure  its  becoming 
thoroughly  warmed  before  coming  in  contact  with  those  in  the  room. 
The  windows  being  opened  on  different  sides  of  the  room,  opportunity 
will  be  afforded,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  windows,  for  the 
egress  as  well  as  ingress  of  the  air. 

The  principal  supply  of  pure  air  should  be  received  through  the 
openings  at  the  top  of  the  windows,  as  it  thus  enters  the  room  higher 
up  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  highly  heated  air  in  the  room 
for  a  greater  distance  than  if  allowed  to  enter  nearer  the  floor.  On 
the  side  of  the  room  from  which  the  impure  air  escapes,  the  lower  de- 
flector may  be  removed,  allowing  for  egress. 

This  apparatus  can  be  apj^lied  to  windows  at  a  cost  of  from  $10  to 
§15  per  room;  and  when  we  consider  that  this  small  outlay  will  make 
it  possible  to  secure  pure  air  for  the  children  shut  up  in  ill  ventilated 
school-rooms,  and  that  not  for  a  single  term  only,  but  lor  years,  it 
would  seem  that  the  expense  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way. 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  plan,  but  one  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  under  the  most  exacting  conditions  in  the  school-rooms  of  this 
city  during  the  past  year,  and  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of 
cheap  and  effective  ventilation. 

If  any  one  would  like  further  evidence  of  its  practical  workings, 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  any 
other  member  of  the  school  board,  would  doubtless  elicit  the  informa- 
tion required. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  give  details  as  to  the  manner  of  adjust- 
ing the  apparatus,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  any  desiring  it,  such 
further  information  as  I  may  be. able  to,  upon  the  subject. 

The  discussion  of  the  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  pure  air 
needed  per  hour  for  each  individual  in  a  room;  the  size  and  location 
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of  openings  necessary  to  furnish  the  required  supply,  and  of 
those  necessary  to  allow  the  egress  of  an  amount  of  air  equal  to 
that  received;  the  relative  effects  due  to  the  diffusion  of  gases,  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  within  and  without  the  room,  and  to  the 
action  of  the  wind  in  producing  a  circulation  of  the  air,  must  be  de- 
ferred till  another  time. 

To  sum  up.  The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are:  1.  It  is  effect- 
ive. 2.  It  is  easily  applied  to  buildings  already  erected.  3.  It  is 
easily  controlled  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  4.  It  is  cheap. 
5.  It  utilizes  the  highly  heated  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  to 
warm  the  cold  air  coming  into  the  room. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.  L.  D.  Harvey. 
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O  troubled  boqI  no  Ioniser  fear, 
Do  but  remember  God  is  near 

And  liears  thy  weary  cry! 
Take  all  thy  burdens  to  His  feet 
And  His  kind  mercy  there  entreat; 

He  will  not  pass  thee  by. 

.  Doth  weary  care  thy  heart  oppress? 
Bemember  but  his  tenderness 

And  that  will  give  thee  strength. 
Doth  hateful  toil  thy  moments  claim 
And  18  thy  woik  another's  gain? 

Beward  will  come  at  length. 

Let  not  vain  passion  rule  thy  heart; 
What  good  thou  canst  to  all  impart, 

So  is  thy  mission  blest! 
Wait  not  for  some  great  work  to  do, 
But  e'en  in  trifles  be  thou  true; 

In  all  things  do  thy  best. 

'Tis  not  great  deeds  alone  that  bless, 
But  true  and  noble  faithfulness 

Will  win  a  crown  for  thee! 
Then,  though  to  fame  thou  be  unknown. 
Let  truth  and  virtue  be  thine  own 
And  truly  blest  thon'lt  be. 

Fannie  E.  Ostrander. 
1— Vol.  VII  No.  10. 
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SELECTED. 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  which  began  3'esterday  [August31,J  dif- 
fers from  similar  examinations  at  most  of  our  schools  and  colleges  in 
that  it  is  actually  meant  to  and  does  thoroughly  test  the  candidate's 
proficiency.  And  unless  this  year's  examination  differs  materially 
from  those  of  previous  years,  its  results  will  startle  those  who  stop  to 
think  what  it  implies.  Though  a  rigid  examination,  it  is  still  a  sim- 
ple one,  and  any  gran^mar  school-boy  would  feel  himself  en  tireFy  qual- 
ified to  undergo  it.  All  that  is  required  of  the  candidates  is  that  they 
shall  be  *Svell  versed  in  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  including  or- 
thography, and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  gram- 
mar, of  descriptive  geography,  especially  of  their  own  country,  and 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States."  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
requirements  are  simpler — upon  paper — than  those  of  admission  to 
the  High  School,  and  much  less  than  is  demanded  of  a  matriculant 
in  the  poorest  of  our  colleges.  Every  school  boy  is  supposed  to  have 
this  knowledge  at  14,  and  at  19,  which  is  the  average  age  of  the  nom- 
inees to  West  Point,  he  is  far  beyond  troubling  himself  about  such 
rudimentary  studies  as  these.  But  mark  the  result.  Last  June  out 
of  116  nominees,  including  the  presidential  nominees  at  large,  58,  or 
just  one-half,  were  rejected  by  the  examiners.  At  the  naval  academy 
at  Annapolis,  the  proportion  rejected  was  even  greater — 58  per  cent. 
There  have  been  accusations  of  favoritism  at  Annapolis,  but  favorit- 
ism could  not  at  most  account  for  but  very  few  rejections;  and,  un- 
der the  system  of  written  examinations  at  West  Point,  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  possible.  The  naked  fact  is  that  of  a  hundred  and  more 
picked  young  men,  from  14  to  21  years  of  age,  chosen  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  not  a  few  of  them  by  competive  examinations 
in  the  public  schools,  only  one-half  are  found  to  have  that  thorough 
grounding  in  the  elements  of  an  English  education  which  all  our 
schools  profess  to  give. 

There  is  a  text  for  many  sermons  in  this — a  text  upon  which  teach- 
ers and  school  directors  may  profitably  ponder  just  at  this  time,  when 
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the  new  school  terra  is  opening  and  the  scholars  are  coming  back  to 
their  work.  What  is  required  for  admission  to  West  Point  is  what 
every  American  citizen  ought  to  have  and  precisely  what  our  com- 
mon schools  are  designed  to  teach.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  precisely 
what  some  of  them  do  not  teach.  No  doubt  many  of  these  rejected 
candidates  could  answer  questions  that'  would  sound  much  harder 
than  those  put  to  them  at  West  Point.  Many  of  them  could  tell  of 
various  abstruse  sciences,  if  the  examiners  had  only  asked  them,  but 
when  it  came  to  "  the  three  RV'  and  a  little  knowledge  of  their  own 
counrtry,  they  found  that  their  schooling  had  profited  them  little. 
And  many  who  do  not  go  to  West  Point,  but  have  to  stand  the  test 
of  experience  in  the  world,  make  the  same  painful  discover}'.  They 
have  spent  years  inithe  school-room  and  obtained  a  smattering  of  in- 
formation on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  the  only  use  they  find  for  it  is 
to  forget  it  and  begin  their  education  over  again.  If  we  are  ever  go- 
ing to  make  our  public  schools  of  real  value  we  have  got  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  proper  work.  With  all  our  fine  school-houses 
and  costly  apparatus  and  elaborate  text  books,  the  true  idea  of  a  com- 
mon school  has  been  almost  forgotten,  and  we  believe  it  quite  safe  to 
sny  that  what  used  to  be  called  a  sound  English  education  was  better 
supplied  m  the  simple  roadside  school  house  of  a  generation  back 
than  to  day  in  the  most  stupendous  brown  stone  one. — Phil.  Times, 
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Collegiate  education  for  women  is  practically  reduced  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  what  is  called  co-education.  It  is  evidently 
impossible  to  duplicate  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  so  as 
to  give  young  women  an  equal  opportunity  with  young  men;  if  they 
are  to  receive  collegiate  training,  it  must  be  through  institutions  al- 
ready established.  Several  leading  colleges  have  opened  their  doors 
*o  young  women,  rather  with  a  view  of  testing  the  experiment,  than 
from  a  settled  conviction  that  the  measure  was  either  generally  de- 
manded or  would  prove  successful.  SuflBcient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
authorize  a  definite  conclusion.  Public  sentiment,  by  which  young 
women  are  more  strongly  aflFected  than  young  men,  is  by  no  means 
unanimous  on  this  point,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  innovation  arrays 
the  conservative  element  of  society  against  co-education. 
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Since  1873  the  Universit}''  of  Wisconsin  has  admitted  young  women 
upon  equal  terms  with  young  men,  and  I  purpose  to  give  the  results 
of  our  experience,  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  problem.  Public  sen- 
timent has  propounded  four  questions  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
higher  education  for  women,  or  co-education. 

1.  Do  the  young  women  of  the  country  demand  higher  education 
n  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  colleges  in  making  the  necessary 
changes  to  admit  them  ? 

2.  What  will  be  the  moral  and  social  effect  upon  both  sexes  of  co- 
education. 

3.  What  will  be  the  physical  effect  uprm  young  women  of  attempt- 
ing the  regular  and  severe  application  that  a  college  course  requires? 

4.  Have  young  women  the  mental  power  to  successfully  prosecute 
the  ordinary  college  course? 

1.  The  best  answer  to  the  first  query  will  be  the  comparative  num- 
bers of  young  women  in  the  graduating  classes.  In  1874  our  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  41,  of  whom  15  were  young  women;  in  1775, 
31,  of  whom  8  were  young  women;  in  1876,  42,  of  whom  18  were 
young  women,  and  in  1877,  32,  of  whom  8  were  young  women.  That 
is,  out  of  146  graduates,  49,  or  one-third,  were  .young  women.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  courses  followed  were  strictly  literary 
— no  provision  being  made  for  music,  painting,  and  this  class  of  or- 
namental studies.  We  think  these  figures  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative;  there  is  a  sufficient  popular  demand  to  render  it  impera- 
tive upon  our  colleges  to  provide  instruction  for  young  women. 

2.  As  to  the  second  query,  in  regard  to  the  social  and  moral  effect 
of  co-education,  it  may  be  too  early  to  pronounce  a  definite  opinion; 
but  so  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  it  would  seem  to  show  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  At  first,  the  attendance  of  young  wo- 
men in  the  class-room  was  a  novelty,  and  like  all  novelties  served  to 
distract  attention;  but  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  it  ceased  to  distract 
attention;  and  no  deleterious  effect  is  now  visible  upon  the  bearing  or 
studiousness  of  the  class.  Certain  changes  in  methods  of  instruction 
are  necessary  in  case  of  mixed  classes.  The  feminine  mind  is  quicker 
in  perception,  the  masculine  stronger  in  reflection.  This  will  appear 
from  the  table  appended.  A  judicious  teacher  must  take  cognizance 
of  this  fact,  and  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  peculiarities  of  each. 
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Cases  of  discipline  have  been  no  more  frequent  and  of  no  different 
character  since  the  admission  of  women  to  our  classes,  although  we 
have  every  provocative  in  the  old  time  dormitories  for  both  sexes.  It 
has  been  argued  that  mixed  recitations  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  both  young  men  and  women — refining  on  the  one  hand  and 
strengthening  on  the  other.  We  do  not  see  any  such  influence 
Classes  meet  as  students,  and  nothing  else. 

3.  As  to  the  third  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  physical  results  of  a 
steady  application  to  a  long  course  of  study,  the  facts  at  hand  warrant 
a  less  confident  conclusion.  Young  women  have  injured  their  health 
by  study,  and  so  have  young  men.  A  young  woman  of  delicate 
health  ought  not  to  attempt  a  college  course,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
our  experience  to  discourage  a  young  woman  of  usually  good  health 
from  the  attempt.  Women  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect. They  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  own  room,  to  keep 
their  own  wardrobe  in  repair,  if  not  to  make  a  large  part  of  it;  also 
the  customs  of  society  demand  that  they  shall  dress  more  elaborately 
and  change  their  dress  more  frequently  than  their  brothers.  All  this 
takes  time  and  attention  from  study,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  young 
woman  thus  loses,  on  the  average,  two  hours  a  day,  or  the  time  re- 
quired to  prepare  one  recitation.  The  first  reform  that  is  needed  in 
higher  female  education  is  in  this  direction.  There  is  one  other  dis- 
advantage: boys,  in  vacation,  by  some  active  employment,  or  yet 
more  active  recreation,  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  confinement 
during  term-time.  Young  women  are  condemned  to  make  the  vaca- 
tion but  a  prolongation]of  the  physical  inaction  of  term-time,  or  even 
to  increase  the  nervous  depression  or  irritation  occasioned  by  study, 
by  a  round  of  fashionable  dissipations  that  speedily  exhaust  the  al- 
ready over-taxed  energies.  Study  requires  quiet  and  concentration, 
to  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than  the  excitement  and  fri- 
volity of  society.  We  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  stud- 
ies of  a  college  course  are  too  severe  for  women;  but  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  they  cannot  answer  the  demands  of  a  college  course,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  burdensome  demands  of  society.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
women  cannot  study  continuously  with  safety;  but  as  a  compen.sa- 
tion  they  study  more  rapidly  and  learn  more  readily,  owing  to  the  su- 
peiioritj'  of  their  perceptive  faculties;  this  is  one  of  nature's  compen- 
sations. 
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4.  In  reply  to  the  fourth  inquiry,  we  give  the  following?  table,  com- 
piled from  the  cards  of  one  of  our  graduating  classes.  The  columns 
of  classified  studies  contain  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years;  the 
last  column  gives  the  average  for  the  whole  course.  The  course  se- 
lected for  comparison  is  the  Scientific,  which  most  of  the  women  pur- 
sued. Rhetoric  and  history  were  so  combined  with  other  studies  on 
the  cards  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  only  three  studies: 


Women. 

■  1 

i 

SCO 

.-1 

r 
1 

etc., 

7  studies. 

1 

94  143 
93  714 
91  571 

93  571 
88  285 

94  714 
.  91  857 

95  666 

94  400 

92  666 

93  333 
79  220 

95  000 
88  000 

93  851 
91  428 
82  857 
82  143 
86  428 
91  143 
86  143 

92  285 
86  857 

79  428 

80  428 
83  285 
P2  571 
89  143 

91  666 

88  000 

89  833 
88  000 
88  666 
93  666 
83  000 

94  32.') 

2 

91  875 

3 

4 

5 

88  476 
88  575 
85  141 

6 

7 

95  600 
88  666 

Average 

92  651 

91  183 

87  713 

86  285 

89  618 

90  237 

Men. 
1 

2 

86  000 
93  000 
92  143 

86  143 
95  428 
35  714 
80  857 
95  571 
92  714 

87  857 
91  143 
97  714 

78  333 
83  433 

92  866 

90  000 
83  333 
75  100 
81  113 

93  000 

91  333 
85  000 
91  6tie 
87  000 

93  000 
86  571 

89  286 

79  2a5 
91  928 

86  928 

80  714 
91  143 
78  143 
88  000 

90  000 

87  571 

89  285 
82  285 
91  285 
78  000 
94  143 
82  000 
76  714 
91  914 
84  571 
88  000 
86  671 
93  714 

84  333 

84  000 

91  666 

85  666 
90  333 
84  666 
81  333 

83  333 

84  666 

92  000 
88  000 
77  333 

86  350 

87  950 

3  

91  325 

4 

5 

6 

84  925 
92  925 

85  592 

7 

81  675 

8 

9 

91  050 
87  675 

10 

88  732 

11 

90  475 

12 

90  200 

Averages 

90  357 

86  431 

86  047 

86  440 

85  944 

88  231 

Total  Av... 

91  165 

88  182 

86  661 

86  383 

87  087 

88  970 

These  figures  give  some  interesting  results.  1.  The  average  of  the 
young  women  is  slightly  above  the  class  average,  while  that  of  the 
young  men  is  slightly  below.  2.  Both  reach  their  highest  average  in 
mathematics.  3.  The  young  women  are  comparatively  lowest  in  sci- 
ences and  metaphysics,  while  the  young  men  are  comparatively  high- 
est in  the  same — metaphysics  being  the  only  cla.s3  of  studies  in  which 
the  men  rank  above  the  class  average. 
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The  general  average  of  the  Classical  section  of  the  £:radnating  classi 
was  88.690 — being  below  the  average  of  the  Scientific. 

We  think  that  this  table  sufficiently  answers  the  fourth  interroga- 
tory.— Dr.  S,  H,  Carpenter  in  Educafional  Weekhj. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  tendency  of  our  hasty  American  training  is  deplorably 
to  ignore  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  English  lansciiage  in  our 
public  schools.  Weeks  and  months  are  exhausted  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  dead  languages,  where  hours  are  spent  in  the  analysis  and  diction- 
ary-study of  our  mother  tongue.  It  is  a  revelation  to  the  average 
common  school  teacher  quite  as  appalling  as  the  discovery  of  a  new 
satellite,  to  read  to  them  the  masterly  passages  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
or  of  Addison.  Their  attention  has  been  diverted  into  other  channels 
of  less  depth  and  greater  impurities.  They  have  thought  the  **dry 
logic"  of  the  language  of  very  little  value,  and  in  case  of  an  ambition 
to  grasp  something  more  profound  than  the  ordinary  literature  of  the 
masses,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  mental  weakness,  they  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity.  Although  the  Greek  para- 
dia:m  and  the  Latin  subjunctive  have  a  moulding  influence  upon  the 
mind,  yet  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  thorough  study  of  old  English  is  of 
equal  importance.  The  Homeric  strokes  of  poetic  art  are  grand  ex- 
amples of  imaginative  literature,  but  the  poetic  muse  soars  no  lower 
in  the  sublime  passages  of  Spencer  and  Milton.  A  little  study  of 
these  great  authors  will  convince  the  student  that  there  is  '*  food  for 
thfe  mind"  within  the  range  of  pure  English.  The  teacher,  standing 
as  the  archetype  of  concentrated  wisdom,  should  inculcate  this  truth 
upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grope  beyond 
the  primary  branches.  He  commands  the  lever  by  which  the  masses 
are  to  be  raised  from  comparative  illiteracy.  Let  him  wield  the  scep- 
tre aright,  and  the  average  pupil  will  not  make  the  blunder  of  locat- 
ing Chaucer  among  the  Germanic  emperors  of  the  twelfth  century » 
nor  WyckliflFe  among  the  semi-barbarians  that  fought  against  Rome. 

A  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  English  is  as  essential  to  make  the 
ripe  scholar,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  State.  Since  the 
school  is  the  laboratory  of  the  mind,  it  should  be  supplied  with  all 
the  material  necessary  to  equip  the  man  for  future  usefulness,  and  we 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  knowledge  of  English  authors 
will  be  an  indispensable  requisite  for  teaching. — N.  E,  Jour,  Ed, 
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LIE  NEVFR. 

INot  long;  ago,  on  an  English  steamer,  four  days  out  from  Liver- 
ipool,  a  small  boy  was  found  hid  away  behind  the  cargo.  He  had 
neither  father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister,  friend  nor  protector 
:amoiig  either  passengers  or  crew.  Who  was  he?  Where  did  he  come 
from?  Where  going?  Only  nine  years  old;  the  poor  little  stranger, 
with  ragged  clothes  but  a  beautiful  face,  full  of  innocence  and  truth! 
vOf  course  he  was  carried  before  the  first  mate. 

■*'How  came  you  to  steal  a  passage  on  board  this  ship?"  asked  the 
mate,  sharply. 

"My  stepfather  put  me  in,'' answered  the  boy;  '*he  said  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  me  or  pay  my  passage  to  Halifax,  where  my  aunt 
lives.    I  want  to  go  to  my  aunt." 

The  mate  did  not  believe  the  story.  He  had  often  been  deceived  by 
stowaways.  Almost  every  ship  finds,  one  or  two  days  out  at  sea,  men 
or  boys  concealed  among  the  cargo,  who  try  to  get  a  passage  across 
the  water  without  paying  for  it.  And  this  is  oft^n  troublesome  and 
expensive.  The  mate  suspected  some  of  the  sailors  had  a  hand  in  the 
boy's  escape,  and  treated  him  pretty  roughly.  Day  after  day  he  was 
questioned  about  his  coming,  and  it  was  always  the  same  story — noth- 
ing less,  nothing  more.  At  last  the  mate  got  out  of  patience,  as  mates 
will,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  told  him  unless  he  confessed  the 
truth,  in  ten  minutes,  he  would  hang  him  on  the  yard-arm — a  fright- 
ful threat  indeed. 

Poor  child,  with  not  a  friend  to  stand  by  him!  Around  him  were 
passengers  and  sailors  of  the  mid-day  watch,  and  before  him  the  stem 
first  oflBcer,  with  his  watch  in  hand,  counting  the  tick,  tick,  tick  of 
the  minutes  as  they  swiftly  went.  There  he  stood,  pale  and  sorrow- 
ful, his  head  erect,  and  tears  in  his  eyes;  but  afraid? — no,  not  a  bit! 

Eight  minutes  were  already  gone. 

"Only  two  minutes  more  to  live,"  cried  tlie  mate.  "Speak  the  truth 
and  save  your  life,  boy." 

"May  I  pray?  asked  the  child,  looking  up  ijito  the  hard  man's  face. 

The  oflScer  nodded  his  head,  but  said  nothing.  The  brave  boy  knelt 
down  on  deck,  and,  with  hands  clasped  and  ej'es  raised  to  heaven,  re- 
peated the  Lord's  prayer,  and  then  prayed  the  dear  Lord  Jesu8  to  take 
him  home  to  heaven.    He  could  die;  but  lie— never!    All  eyes  were 
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turned  towards  him,  and  sobs  broke  from  stern  hearts. 

The  mate  could  hold  out  no  longer.  He  sprang  to  the  bo3%  told 
him  that  the  believed  his  story — every  word  of  it.  A  nobler  sight 
never  took  place  on  a  ship's  deck  than  this— a  poor,  unfriended 
child,  willing  to  face  death  7or  truth's  sake. 

He  could  die;  but  lie — never!  God  bless  him!  And  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  you  may  well  think  he  had  friends  enough.  Nobody  owned 
him  before;  everybody  was  now  ready  to  do  him  a  kindness.  And 
everybody  who  reads  this  will  be  strengthened  to  do  right,  come  what 
will,  by  the  noble  conduct  of  this  dear  child. — The  True  Citizen. 


"  Educational  Service  Reform"  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  lec- 
ture given  by  Samuel  Elliot  in  the  Lowell  institute  at  Boston.  In  it 
he  condemned  the  practice  of  giving  to  incompetent  teachers  the 
charge  of  the  elementary  branches.  "  No  part  of  the  country,"  he 
said,  ''seemed  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  employing  the  best  teach- 
ers in  this  department,  and  that  was'a  great  and  general  evil.  It  was 
no  place  for  the  inexperienced  or  unsettled  beginner.  The  best  course 
of  training  in  the  best  public  schools  of  this  country,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  grade  known  to  us,  is  not  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  teacher's  work."  He  explained  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  good 
teacher  as  being,  first,  capacity  in  acquiring  knowledge;  next,  for  ac- 
quiring that  knowledge  so  that  it  can  be  imparted  to  others;  and, 
next,  in  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties,  chiefly  of  thought  and  of 
expression,  which  help  their  possessor,  whatever  he  or  she  may  know, 
and,  lastly,  such  experience,  such  modes  and  practice  of  managing 
children,  such  governing  or  disciplining  of  them,  as  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  impart  his  knowledge  with  the  least  possible  friction  and 
the  least  possible  waste"of  his  or  her  power.  This  is  the  upshot  of 
all  the  teacher's  work.  The  art  of  teaching  was  in  character.  The 
art  depended  on  the  learning  and  ideals  of  the  person  teaching,  and 
these  were  not  the  fruit  of  any  technical  training. 


Overworked  Teachers. — While  our  system  of  public  schools  may 
weigh  too  heavily,  as  it  often  does,  upon  the  scholar,  it  makes  de- 
mands upon  the  teacher  which  press  with  crushing  weight  upon  his 
vitality,  and  come  at  last  to  take  possession  of  the  man  or  woman 
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with  an  almost  overpowering  presence.  There  is  no  grade  of  school 
which  can  be  said  to  be  free  from  these  over-exactions.  Primary 
teachers,  grammar  school,  high  school,  college  professors,  are  all  more 
or  less  the  victims  of  this  overplus  of  labcjr  and  anxiety  and  profes- 
sional w^ear  and  tear.  Whoever  invented  written  examinations  for 
schools,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  annually,  was  surely  never  the 
teacher's  friend;  and  we  hear  a  long-drawn  sigh,  as  it  were,  coming 
up  from  the  teachers  of  the  land  as  they  lay  aside  the. last  paper,  as 
we  do  this,  near  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  and  then,  like  Paul  in 
the  storm,  cast  out  for  anchors  and  wish  for  the  day. — N.  E,  Journal 
of  Education. 


The  Relative  Length  of  Service  of  Men  and  Women  Teach- 
ers.— Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  writes  in  the  Journal  of  Education  to 
refute  the  imputation  of  women  teachers  that  their  service  is  of  a 
briefer  period  than  the  average  of  men,  and  that  they  oftener  enter 
the  profession  as  a  temporary  make-shift.  "  I  have  had  no  leisure," 
he  says,  ''  though  I  have  tried  to  find  it,  to  carry  this  investigation, 
further  than  my  own  residence,  but  of  the  permanent  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  city  of  Newport,  for  1875-6,  the  35  women  have  had  a 
collective  term  of  service  in  this  city  of  282  years,  giving  an  average 
of  8.06  years,  and  the  men,  now  six  in  number,  show  a  collective  ser- 
vice of  25  years,  and  an  average  of  4.23  years.  Until  other  statistics 
are  collected  to  refute  these,  T  shall  continue  to  suspect  that  much  of 
the  complaint  against  women  teachers,  on  this  score,  is  mere  guess- 
work." 


The  Socratic  Method  of  Teaching. — By  skillful  questioning 
the  pupil  is  led  to  discover  truth,  and  trained  to  think.  Subjects  are 
developed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  learner.  The  teacher  stimulates 
and  directs,  but  never  crams.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  present  their 
own  thoughts.  If  correct  the  teacher  deepens  and  widens  these  views 
by  suggestive  illustrations.  If  incorrect  the  absurdity  is  shown  by 
leading  the  pupil  to  discover  the  legitimate  consequences.  Thus  the 
burden  of  thought  and  research  is  thrown  upon  the  learner,  who  at 
every  step,  feels  the  joy  of  discovery  and  victory,  and  the  conscious 
pleasure  of  assisting  the  teacher. — Educational  Journal. 
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Influence  of  Valleys  on  Health. — Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  lately 
informed  the  London  Social  Science  Association  that  many  diseases 
were  induced  by  the  common  tendency  to  plj^ce  houses  in  the  valleys 
instead  of  on  the  hill  sides.  He  says  that  valleys  do  not  get  a  full 
share  of  fresh  air.  The  winds  blow  over  not  through  them,  and  the 
atmosphere  within  their  boundaries  is  comparatively  stagnant.  His 
observations  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  common  belief  that  valleys 
are  especially  channels  for  atmospheric  movements;  but  his  opinions 
are  sustained  by  D.  B.  W.  Richardson,  who  is  good  authority.  The 
latter  gentleman  enumerated  twenty-five  or  thirty  diseases  which  he 
thought  might  be  attributed  to  the  propensity  for  valley  homes. 
Among  theui  are  croup,  influenza,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  fistula,  cal- 
culus, and  possibly  some  malformations. 

^ — • — » 

The  Popular  Deficiency  in  Historical  Knowled&e.— We,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  republic,  need  to  know  more  of  history.  Not 
only  our  own  history,  but  the  history  of  other  nations:  their  rise  and 
downfall,  their  births  and  deaths,  so  that  from  their  mistakes,  we  may 
guard  aginst  our  own  dissolution.  But  here  comes  the  diflSculty. 
Histories  do  not  lay  stress  enough  on  this  point — the  causes  that 
brought  the  changes — the  birth,  the  revolution,  or  the  death.  This 
matter  or  point  should  be  continually  prominent,  continually  held  up 
to  view,  continually  in  sight.  Then  history  would  be  worth  more  to 
us  as  a  people  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  Will  not  some  one 
undertake  this  work,  with  this  idea  in  view,  and  provide  something 
to  educate  us  in  the  direction  of  light,  of  which  we  are  greatly  in 
need? — School  Journal. 


Ruskin's  Idea  of  What  a  Man  Ought  to  Know.— 1,  Where 
he  is — that  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  world  he  has  got  into;  how  large  it 
is,  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how  they  do  live;  what  it  is 
made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it.  2,  Where  he  is  going — that 
is  to  sily,  what  chances  and  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  be- 
side this;  what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that  other  world;  and 
whether  for  information  respecting  it,  he  had  better  consult  the  Bible 
the  Koran  or  the  council  of  Trent.  3,  What  he  had  best  do  under 
these  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  faculties  he  posesses: 
what  are  the  present  state  and  wants  of  mankind;  what  is  his  place 
in  society;  and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  his  power  of  obtaining 
happiness  and  imparting  it  to  others. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

POWERS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  at  the  same  Dioeting,  rescind  votes  passed,  aud  that 
too  after  some  have  gone  out? 

A.  The  meeting  can  rescind  its  previous  action:  it  might  be  unfair 
to  do  so,  after  some  have  left.  The  remedy  in  that  case  would  be  a 
special  meeting  or  an  appeal. 

Q.  After  an  informal  ballot,  can  an  election  be  consummated  by  ac- 
clamation? 

A.  This  would  not  be  illegal,  if  acquiesced  in. 

Q.  The  board  p\irchased  some  books  for  the  district  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  the  district  voted  that  they  be  paid  for;  was  this 
legal? 

A.  It  is  an  irregular  mode  of  procedure,  but  if  the  district  was  satis- 
fied with  the  purchase,  it  could  sanction  it. 

Q.  Can  a  district  borrow  money  to  furnish  and  seat  a  school-house? 

A.  That  may  be  done,  under  section  114. 

Q.  If  a  new  district  is  set  off  August  25,  does  it  draw  a  part  of  the 
state  school  money,  last  apportioned? 

A.  This  money  should  by  that  time  be  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  old  district,  and  would  be  a  part  of  the  property  of  the 
district,  a  just  share  of  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  raised  and  paid 
over  to  the  new  one.  The  new  district  would  not  draw  this  part  of  the 
money  at  once. 

Q.  A  new  district  was  set  off  and  the  records  of  the  old  district  were 
lost;  and  now  there  is  a  dispute  whether  the  share  of  value  of  proi>- 
erty  due  the  new  one  has  been  paid  over.    How  can  it  be  settled? 

A.  The  oflScers  should  know;  but  if  the  matter  cannot  be  deter- 
mined otherwise,  the  new  district,  especiallv  if  confident  it  has  a 
claim,  may  proceed  against  the  old  one  by  mandamus,  which  will 
bring  out  the  facts. 

THE  DISTRICT  CLERK. 

Q.  Is  the  out-^oing  or  in-coming  clerk  to  make  the  report? 

A.  It  was  of  course  intended  that  the  out-going  clerk  should  do  it. 
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He  is  ordinarily  in  office  till  the  last  Monday  in  September,  or  later, 
and  the  report  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  town  clerk  by  the  10th. 
Even  where  the  annual  meeting  is  the  last  Monday  in  August,  the 
out-going  clerk  should  make  the  report.  He  can  act  as  clerk  for  ten 
days. 

Q.  A  man  was  elected  clerk  by  one  majority;  it  now  appears  that 
one  person  who  voted  for  him  was  not  a  legal  voter?  Can  the  man 
elected  serve,  or  not? 

A.  Prima  facie^  he  is  the  legal  clerk;  it  must  be  shown,  in  a  legal 
investigation,  that  be  is  not  entitled  to  the  office,  or  he  will  continue 
to  hold  it,  and  his  acts  will  be  legal. 

Q.  Is  the  clerk's  report,  where  there  is  a  graded  school,  to  be  ipade 
earlier  than  in  other  cases  ? 

A.  It  need  not  be,  for  although  the  school  closes  earlier  than  in 
most  other  districts,  the  school  year  d«)e3  not  close  till  August  31, 
in  any  district. 

THE  BOARD — TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q.  Can  the  board  buy  text-books  if  not  authorized  by  the  district? 
An  agent  has  induced  two  of  our  board  to  buy.  The  treasurer  refuses 
to  pay  the  order. 

A.  Certainly  not;  and  agents  who  visit  members  of  a  board  person- 
ally, to  persuade  them  to  buy,  know  very  wfeU  that  they  are  leading 
them  to  violate  the  law,  and  ought  to  know  that  they  are  comprom- 
ising the  good  name  of  the  houses  they  represent.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  "chart  swindle"  is  not  to  be  attempted  in  a  new  form.  Your 
treasurer  does  quite  right  to  refuse  to  pay  the  order,  and  the  district 
should  stand  by  him,  unless  they  want  the  books. 

Q.  Is  the  consent  of  the  whole  board  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  a 
list  of  text-books? 

A.  The  act  of  a  majority  would  be  legal,  but  unanimous  consent 
would  be  better. 

Q.  Can  an  out-going  board,  before  annual  meeting,  contract  for 
seats,  repairs,  etc? 

A.  If  the  exigency  of  the  case  really  really  required  it,  it  would  be 
proper,  but  ordinarily  it  is  best  to  await  the  action  of  the  district  ag 
to  important  expenditures. 

Q.  Can  the  board  rent  a  part  of  the  school  house  which  is  unused? 

A.  No  such  power  is  given  to  it,  or  to  the  district. 


I 
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FREE  HIGH-SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Qan  the  principal  of  a  free  high-school  have  general  charge  of 
the  other  departments,  in  the  same  building? 

A.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not;  but  that  portion  of  his 
time  which  is  spent  on  such  work  should  be  deducted  in  estimating^ 
the  "cost  of  instruction"  in  the  high-school. 

Q.  Having  established  our  high-school  as  a  '*free  high-school,"  can 
money  previously  voted  for  school  purposes  be  used  for  the  high- 
school? 

A.  This  is  admissable  to  the  same  extent  to  which  it  would  have 
been  used  for  a  high-school,  but  you  will  not  now  need  to  use  so 
much  of  it  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Can  both  of  the  districts,  in  a  city,  establish  a  free  high-school? 

A.  They  can,  if  the  city  ''declines"  to  establish  one.  The  city  is  a 
town,  so  far  as  this  goes.  (Revised  Statutes,  Chap.  V,  Sec.  20.) 

Q.  Will  each  draw  money? 

A.  Only  its  proportion  of  "500"  dollars.  (Free  High-School  Law 
Sec.  13.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Can  the  treasurer  of  the  district  be  elected  chairman  of  the  an- 
nual meeting? 

A.  There  is  no  legal  obstacle,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Q.  Must  a  person  own  property  in  the  district  tobe  a  voter  therein? 

A.  The  law  does  not  so  prescribe.     He  must  be  a  resident. 

Q.  I  was  elected  clerk,  but  have  not  been  in  the  state  a  year;  can  I 
hold  the  office? 

A.  As  you  are  not  an  elector  in  the  state,  you  cannot  be  legally 
elected. 

Q.  I  was  elected  clerk  three  years  ago,  in  September,  but  one  was 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  August  last;  did  my  term  then  ex- 
pire? 

A.  Yes,  a  "year"  in  the  tenure  of  a  district  office,  is  not  always  a 
full  calendar  year;  for  instance,  the  time  from  the  first  meeting  of  a 
district  to  its  first  annual  meeting  is  a  year  of  office,  and  so  in  like 
manner  the  last  year  of  your  term  was  shortened  a  month. 

Q.  When  a  town  board  declines  to  divide  a  scattered  but  weak  dis- 
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trict,  can  it,  instead  thereof,  order  the  building  of  a  second  school- 
house,  to  accommodate  a  remote  part  of  the  district? 

A.  The  town  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  building  school-houses. 
It  could  recommend  the  course  mentioned,  that  is  all. 

Q.  If  a  district  meeting  breaks  up  without  adjournment  and  dis- 
perses, can  part  of  the  voters  go  back,  reorganize,  and  do  business 
legally? 

A.  Certainly  not.     If  all  went  back  it  would  do. 

Q.  Should  a  certificate  be  refused  for  habitual  falsehood? 

A.  That  is  suflScient  reason,  but  the  evidence  of  the  immorality 
should  be  clear. 

Q.  How  is  a  school  graded? 

A.  At  the  opening  of  the  term  the  teachers  employed  should  ex- 
amine the  pupils  and  classify  them,  placing  a  suitable  number  of 
classes  in  the  lower  grade,  and  the  others  in  the  higher.  This  should 
be  done  in  the  presence  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  board.  A  third, 
and  fourth  grade,  etc.,  may  be  formed,  when  needed.  A  common 
mixed  school,  if  properly  classified,  is  in  one  sense  graded,  but  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  terra,  a  school  is  said  to  be  graded  when  the 
different  grades  are  in  separate  rooms,  under  separate  teachers. 

Q.  Between  what  ages  precisely  are  children  to  be  enumerated? 

A.  Those  *'over  4  and  under  20."'  As  soon  as  a  pupil  reaches  20  he 
ceases  to  be  under  20;  and  as  soon  reaches  4  he  may  be  said  to  be  over 
4.  As  there  is  ordinarily  an  increase  of  population,  a  larger  number 
will  be  included  in  the  enumeration  who  have  not  yet  attended  school 
than  will  be  excluded  who  have  attended — perhaps  the  past  year. 

Q.  Can  a  town  clerk  demand  payment  from  certain  districts  of  the 
town  for  which  he  has  secured  school  mone}',  othervvise  lost  by  mis- 
take? 

A.  He  is  not  authorized  to  do  so,  nor  the  district  to  pay  him.  The 
people  in  each  district  thus  benefited  could  make  up  a  little  compen- 
sation for  him.  A  town  clerk  is  entitled  to  $2.00  a  day  ior  services 
in  behalf  the  town. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  have  a  private  examination  who  attended  the  pub- 
lic one? 

A.  This  might  be  proper — for  instance  if  the  teacher  was  seriously 
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ill  at  the  public  one  and  could  not  work  well.  But  of  course  sham- 
ming should  not  be  countenanced. 

Q.  What  is  the  standard  for  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade? 

A.  There  is  no  recognized  uniform  standard.  There  can  be  none 
unless  the  questions  are  uniform  for  the  state — that  is,  of  a  uniform 
grade  of  diflSculty.  When  some  central  board  or  authority  controls 
the  whole  matter,  such  uniformity  can  be  established  for  all  grades. 

Q.  If  I  am  elected  treasurer  for  a  full  term  and  neglect  to  file  a 
bond  in  season,  but  am  afterwards  appointed,  do  I  hold  for  the  3 
years  or  only  till  the  next  election? 

A.  Only  till  another  election.  You  lost  your  right  to  the  office 
for  the  full  term,  by  the  neglect. 


Correspondence. 


A  teacher  whose  graceful  pen  has  furnished  us  m  times  past  with  some  poetical  con- 
tributions of  merit,  says  in  a  letter  written  when  about  to  leave  the  state: 

Having  taken  the  Journal  from  the  inauguration  of  the  present  series  to  the  pres- 
ent summer,  I  have  had  some  opportuuity  of  judging  its  value,  which  I  can  assure  yoa 
has  been  to  me  very  grent.  The  four  years  of  that  time  which  I  taught  were  I  think 
successful,  and  that  success  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  careful  perusal  of  the  Joub- 
NAL.  If  I  were  teaching  I  could  not  do  without  it,  and  I  found  it  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading  when  not  so  engaged.  Mbs.  J.  S.  T. 


Solution  op  the  Egg  Question.— First,  A  sells  7  of  his  at  the  rate  of  7  for  1 
cent,  leaving  8  eggs;  B  sells  28  of  his  at  the  same  rate,  leaving  4  eggs;  C sells 49  of  his 
at  the  same  rate,  leaving  one  egg.  Second,  each  sells  his  remaining  eggs  at  3  cents 
apiece.  A  then  would  sell  10  eggs  for  l-f9  cents;  B  80  eggs  for  4~|-6  centn;  and  C  50 
eggs  for  7-|-3  cents,  each  receiving  10  cents. 

Solutions  were  fumiiihed  by  G.  H.  Davey,  Janesville,  and  another  correspondent  at 
Wilton,  Monroe  county. 


.  QUESTIONS. 

What  qualifications  are  required  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Judt^  of  the  U.  S? 
Sextonville.  James  B.  Moody. 

Were  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  impeached  would  he  act  as  President  during 
the  impeachment  trial?  Subscsibeil 

L  odi. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CO-EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

It  ifl  a  discouraging  fact  that  a  truth  once  proved  will  oiten  not  stay  proved.  Just  as 
we  fancy  we  have  put  some  important  truth  before  the  community  and  laboriously  con- 
vinced everybody  that  it  is  a  truth,  up  starts  some  one  who  boldly  denies  it,  and  a  wide- 
spread doubt  compels  us  again  to  go  over  the  whole  ai^gument.  It  matters  not  how 
plain  and  even  self-evident  the  truth  is.  A  bold  and  apparently  honest  denial  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  awaken  distrust  in  the  minds  of  half  the  people.  Were  we  to  write 
an  article  against  the  idea  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  or  to  vigorously  attack  the  utility 
of  the  multiplication  table,  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  we  would  make  numer- 
ous converts. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  phase  of  human  perversity  that  has  lately  come 
to  our  attention  is  found  in  the  result  of  the  recent  publication  of  the  report  of  the  last 
University  Board  of  Visitors.  The  report  proclaims  to  the  world  that  co-education  in 
the  University  of  VVisconsin  is  resulting  disastrously  to  the  health  of  the  young  ladies 
therein,  and  lo!  it  is  caught  up  by  every  newspaper  from  Portland  to  Puget  Sound  and 
multitudinous  pens  and  voices  are  declaring  co-education  a  failure  in  the  abstract  and 
in  the  concrete. 

Kow  btop,  listen  and  reflect,  dear  old,  well-meaning,  but  excitable  and  unreasoning 
Public.  What  are  the  facts,  the  sober  and  unquestionable  facts,  lying  like  granite 
rocks  beneath  this  little  tornado  that  is  so  noisy  among  the  dry  leayes  and  branches 
above? 

(1.)  Co-education  is  no  longer  a  new  thing,  an  experiment.  It  hem  been  in  success- 
fal  operation  in  Oberlin  College  for  more  than  40  years,  in  Antioch  College  for  24 
years,  in  the  University  of  Michigan  for  10  or  more  years,  and  it  now  prevails  in  about 
100  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country.  To  call  co-education  in  the  higher 
institutions  any  longer  an  experiment  is  an  absurdity.  To  caU  it  a  failure  is  to  disre- 
gard all  testimony.  Says  the  admirable  Cyclopaedia  of  Education^  recently  published, 
in  a  temperately  and  carefully  written  article  on  the  subject:  ^'  Co-education  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  thoroughly  tried  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  system  has  rapidly  advanced,'  stimulated  by  the  success 
which  appears  uniformly  to  have  attended  the  experiment.' ' 

(2.)  As  to  the  intellectual  ability  of  young  women  to  compete  with  young  men  in 
the  higher  studies,  there  is  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt.  Their  equal  if  not  superior 
ability  Ia  proved  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  college  presidents  and  professors.  Presi- 
dent Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  said  in  1874:  "  During  my  experience  as  professor — 
twenty-seven  years  in  all— I  have  never  observed  any  difference  as  to  performance  in 
recitation.''  President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  said  the  same  year: 
*^  We  have  not  had  the  slightest  embarrassment  from  the  reception  of  women.  They 
have  done  their  work  admirably,  and,  apparently,  with  no  peril  to  their  health." 
President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  reports  for  that  institution  a  slight  difference 
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in  scholarship  in  favor  of  the  young  women.  Professor  Carpenter,  in  the  article  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue,  makes  a  similar  report  for  our  own  University. 

(3.)  Finally,  as  to  the  all-important  matter  of  health.  The  siatistici*  of  OherlinCol- 
lega,  where  identical  co-education  has  been  longest  tried,  appear  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  female  graduates,  as  a  class,  suffered  no  injury  in  health  from  their  college 
life.  Up  to  the  year  1873  these  numbered  620.  While  the  number  of  deaths  among 
the  alumni  had  been  a  little  over  10  per  cent.,  among  the  alumnce  it  had  reached  only 
9.67  per  cent.  President  Angell,  as  already  quoted,  says  of  the  young  women  in  Mich- 
igan University  that  they  have  done  their  work  *'  apparently  with  no  peril  to  their 
health.'' 

We  have  during  the  past  four  years  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  our  own  University.  We  have  ob- 
served them  during  term  time,  on  Commencement  Day,  and  in  several  instances  subse- 
quently, when  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Our  observations  have  also  been  sup- 
plemented by  considerable  inquiry.  We  are  prepared  to  express  our  belief  that  no 
evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  phy.siological  results,  to  the  young  women,  of  co-edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  difler  from  those  reported  above.  The  female 
graduates  appear  to  be,  as  a  class,  in  at  least  ordinary  health.  They  show  no  signs  of 
having  suffered  from  their  University  life  and  work.  Their  own  oral  testimony,  so  far 
as  we  have  received  it,  has  in  every  case  confirmed  this. 

Moreover,  the  female  students  in  the  State  University  compare  favorably  in  health 
with  those  in  our  State  Normal  Schools,  where  identical  co-education  is  carried  up 
though  a  four  years'  course  of  coinsderable  severity  and  where  regents  and  official  visit- 
ors have  found  no  exceptional  evidence  of  ill-health  in  the  one  sex. 

The  fact  is  that  the  opportunity  for  examination  enjoyni  by  the  recent  Boa.-d  of  Uni- 
versity visitors  was  so  limited  and  its  conclusions  drawn  from  conditions  so  exceptional 
that  these  are  not  entitled  to  oracular  weight.  The  Board  made  but  a  single  visit  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  the  year.  The  excitement,  anxiety,  and  extra  labor  of  the  time 
told  more  heavily  upon  the  gii  Is  than  upon  the  boys.  Of  course  the  latter  were  physically- 
more  robust  than  the  former.  They  entered  the  University  to  and  naturally  continued  so- 
Hence  they  yrere  physicalli/  better  able  to  endure  the  special  strains  of  Commencement 
week.  Had  the  visitors  appeared  a  month  before  they  would  liave  seen  the  students 
under  normal  conditions,  and  the  evidences  of  ill-health  among  the  girls  would  have 
been  far  less  conspicuous.  We  venture  the  belief  that  no  such  a  report  as  was  made 
would  have  then  been  presented.  Besides,  the  report  was  not  the  unanimous  expression 
of  the  Board.  Several  members — and  among  them  two  very  competent  educational 
men — 8troiv;^ly  dissented  from  the  views  and  expressions  of  their  medical  associates,  to 
whom  the  portion  of  the  report  under  consideration  is  to  be  credited. 

We  simply  add  two  undisputed  facts:  (1.)  During  the  experiment  of  co-education 
in  the  University,  thus  far,  absences  from  recitations  on  account  of  sickness  have  been 
relatively  less  frequent  with  the  girls  than  with  the  boys.  (2.)  The  present  health 
of  the  alumnoe  of  the  University  compares  favorably  with  that  of  their  male  class- 
mates. 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

A  few  months  ago  (March)  we  printed  in  the  Journal,  under  the  ahove  title,  an 
article  translated  from  the  French,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  commendatory  editorial 
notice,  expressing  the  hope  that  during  the  year  we  might  be  able  to  give  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  at  the  recent  Social  Science 
Convention  at  Saratoga,  K.  Y.,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  ^^Savings  Banks,''  the  subject  Of 
teaching  saving  habits  to  the  young  in  the  public  schools  was  prominently  presented. 

After  considerable  further  reflection  we  are  disposed  to  reiterate  our  belief  in  the 
practicability  and  desirability  of  adding  this  new  feature  to  our  educational  system. 
That  it  is  practicable  the  experience  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium  already  clearly 
proves.  In  the  town  of  Ghent  alone,  out  of  15,892  pupils,  no  less  than  18,032  are  de- 
positors in  the  Savings  Bank,  their  aggregate  deposits  being  $92,560,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $7  each.  In  France  more  than  230,000  saving  scholars  are  reported  in 
3,200  schools.  In  Great  Britain  the  system  is  popular  and  ia  constantly  becoming 
more  widely  diffused  and  more  useful. 

That  it  is  desirable  for  a  people  to  possess  habits  of  thrift  will  be  questioned  by  no 
one.  That  the  taste  for  and  habit  of  saving,  as  all  other  good  habits,  can  be  best  cul-  * 
tivated  in  the  young,  is  equally  an  educational  axiom.  ^Xe  veiy  much  doubt  if  any 
other  quality  ranks  higher  among  the  elements  that  make  up  good  citizenship  than  that 
known  as  ^'thrift."  The  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  property,  practices 
self  denial  and  puts  weekly  or  monthly  into  a  savings  bank  his  surplus  eamingn,  is  in 
general  a  good  citizen.  He  may  not  be  a  scholar,  he  may  even  bo  illiterate,  but  he  will 
pretty  surely  be  industnous  and  law  abiding.  More  useful  as  a  citizen  is  the  illiter. 
ate  but  thrifty  accumulator  than  the  thriitless  prodigal  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
"throe  R's.'' 

In  the  mere  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  numbering  there  is  no  such  magical  power 
to  benefit  the  individual  or  the  state  as  is  generally  imagined.  They  do  not  of.  them- 
selves guarantee  good  habitt— the  true  basis  of  individual  and  national  prosperity.  They 
ought  to  be  supplemented  in  school  culture  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  by  sys- 
tematic instruction  and  discipline  in  what  pertains  to  the  conduct  of  good  citizens — 
truthfulness,  industry,  temperance,  frugality,  courtesy,  obedience,  etc. 

Whatever  tends  to  enlarge  in  this  direction  the  present  narrow  and  almost  exclusively 
intellectual  training  of  the  schools  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  good  men.  The 
establishment  of  school  savings  banks  on  some  secure  basis  in  state  law  and  control,  and 
the  general  cultivation  thereby  in  the  young  of  the  virtue  of  frugality  so  largely  defi. 
cient  among  our  people  at  present,  should,  we  believe,  have  the  fullest  approval  of  edu- 
cational men.  Our  next  issue  will  contain  an  extract  from  the  excellent  paper  read  at 
Saratoga  and  referred  to  above. 


A  teacher  in  New  York  city,  after  careful  examination,  says  school  seats  should  be 
on  the  front  edge,  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  height.ot  the  occupant. 
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FAILURES  TO  PASS. 

Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  dlsciiiDination  needed  between  scholarship  and  abilitj 
to  teach.  There  are  young  persons  whose  natural  gift  for  teacJiing  is  unusual,  who  sno 
ceed  well  in  schools  of  small  advancement  but  whose  scholarship  is  limited.  They  un- 
derstand well  the  ground  they  have  gone  over,  and  the  intelligent  superintendent  gives 
them  credit  accordingly^  and  without  misgivings  grants  them  a  limited  certificate  or 
one  of  low  grade,  feeling  quite  sure  that  they  will  advance,  and  not  only  come  up  to  the 
mark,  but  pass  on  to  higher  grades,  if  they  continue  in  the  work. 

There  is  another  class  of  teachers  whose  scholarship  is  not  only  defective  but  almost 
hopeless.  They  manage  perhaps  to  get  certificates  under  careless  or  inefficient  supei^ 
intendents,  and  with  some  knack  at  keeping  school,  and  keeping  their  deficiencies  out 
of  sight,  they  go  along  until  a  change  of  residence  or  a  change  of  superintendent  brings 
their  scholarship  to  a  sharp  test.  The  consequence  is,  first  a  sudden  collapse;  second, 
great  indignation;  third  in  some  instances,  if  discretion  does  not  get  the  better  of  their 
anger,  an  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent.  This  is  usually  attempted  in  an  irregu- 
lar way  without  any  notice  to  the  County  Superintendent.  If  the  State  Superintendent 
good-naturedly  points  out  to  them  their  erroneous  mode  of  procedure  to  obtain  redress 
for  a  supposed  grievance  but  allows  them  to  sit  down  and  write  out  answers  to  average 
questions  on  a  few  branches,  as  a  test  of  the  reality  of  their  grievance,  the  result  almost 
uniformily  is  that  not  only  limited  but  most  defective  scholarship  is  brought  to  light 
We  remember  scarcely  a  case  in  ten  years,  where  an  appeal  has  been  taken  sue" 
cessfully  unless  it  was  where  the  refusal  of  a  certificate  was  upon  other  grounds  than 
want  of  scholarship — the  result  perhaps  of  personal  feeling;  and  this  seldom  happens. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  had  a  number  of  superintendents  who  not  only  let 
down  the  bars,  but  virtually  took  them  away;  so  that  examinations  were  almost  a  farce. 
This  not  only  let  in  the  incompetent  and  largely  displaced  the  competent,  but  it  took 
away  that  healthful  stimulus  to  improvement  which  is  sure  to  attend  the  efiorts  of  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  superintendent  to  raise  and  to  keep  up  the  standard  in  his  county. 
And  when  such  a  superintendent  has  succeeded  an  easy-going,  inefficient  one,  great  has 
been  the  outcry  from  scores  of  would-be-teachers  whose  slender  attainments  long  ago 
fossilized  in  a  milky  state,  and  have  only  grown  stale  by  lapse  of  time.   Of  course  good 
superintendents,  like  other  men,  make  mistakes,  and  they  may  not  always  temper  their 
wholesome  zeal  with  quite  enough  of  discretion  or  of  mercy;  but  to  a  large  exteut,  the 
outburst  of  complaints  of  harshness,  of  favoritism,  of  personal  dislike,  etc.,  as  well  as 
an  occasional  appeal  to  a  higher  power,  indicates  that  a  wholesome  and  much  needed 
reform  is  going  on  in  the  quarter  from  whence  the  complaints  come  forth. 

On  the  whole,  the  examinining  and  supervising  as  well  as  the  teaching  force  of  the 
state  is  improving,  and  we  look  for  an  advance  in  this  respect,  in  the  changes  that  may 
result  from  the  approaching  election  of  county  superintendents.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  not  only  that  all  the  good  ones  will  be  retained,  but  several  added  to  their  num 
ber. 

m  m  ^ 

We  expect  to  have  the  Programme  for  the  Semi-Annual  meeting  of  the  Assoc 
for  next  month's  issue. 
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READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

[The  following  circular  has  been  distributed  at  Institutes,  but  many  readers  of  the 
JouBNAii  have  doubtless  not  seen  it. — Eds.] 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Madison,  August  25,  1877. 

In  preparing  the  following  list  of  books  for  teachers'  libraries,  reference  was  had  ( 1 ) 
to  the  standard  character  of  authors  and  volumes;  (2)  to  a  proper  representation  of  the 
different  departments  of  literature;  (3)  to  convenience  and  economy  in  the  size  of  the 
volumes. 

It  is  believed  that  not  a  single  trashy  volume  is  included;  not  one  likely  to  be,  or  to 
be  considered,  less  valuable  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  than  now. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  determine  what  should  be  included  dr  excluded  under  the  dif- 
ferent divisions,  History,  Biography,  etc.  If  the  representation  is  not  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made,  the  persims  and  subjects  involve  considerable  variety,  and  are 
certainly  worthy  of  introduction  into  any  libraiy. 

In  the  convenient  size  and  low  price  of  the  volumes,  but  little  more  could  be  desired. 
The  historical  works,  especially,  are  marvels  of  cheapness,  as  well  as  of  excellence. 
The  price  of  the  Students'  Series  is  only  one-half  that  indicated  in  the  catalogue.  This, 
however,  is  a  sx>ecial  rate  to  teachers. 

By  the  joint  action  of  the  teachers  of  a  county,  all  the  books  of  this  list  can  easily  be 
secured  as  a  common  teachers'  library.  Such  action  has  already  been  taken  in  a  few 
counties.  It  is  strongly  advised,  however,  that  every  young  teacher  should  secure  as 
his  own  possession,  at  least  the  ten  historical  volumes,  with  Porter's  ^'  Books  and  Read- 
ing," and  Putnam's  "  The  Best  Reading."  With  these  constantly  at  hand,  a  good 
foundation  of  historical  knowledge  can  be  laid,  at  small  cost  of  money  and  time.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  historical  works  be  read  in  the  order  given. 

In  the  other  divisions  no  particular  order  or  course  of  reading  is  suggested.  Tastes 
•differ  so  widely  that  it  is  better  to  allow  each  person  to  follow  his  own  incliuation.  But 
let  every  one,  in  the  beginning,  decide  what  books  will  most  interest  or  profit  him,  and, 
having  arranged  a  course  for  himself  steadfastly  pursue  it,  devoting  tome  portion  of 
-every  day  to  its  accomplishment. 

Moreover,  let  every  teacher  take  and  carefully  read  one  of  the  metropolitan  newspa- 
j>ers.  The  New  York  weekly  Tribune^  and  the  New  York  weekly  Evening  Post  are 
recommended.  Send  postal  cards  for  sample  copy  of  each,  addressed  to  ^^The  Tribune^^ ' 
and  '^  The  Evening  Poet^^^  New  York  city.  After  noting  the  character  and  terms  ot 
•each ,  subscribe  for  the  one  that  appears  the  more  interesting. 

HISTORY. 

The  Student'ii  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  H.  &  B $1  00 

The  Student's  Greece,  H.  &  6 1  00 

The  Student's  Rome,  H.  &  B 1  00 

The  Student's  Gibbon,  H.  &  B 1  00 

The  Student's  France,  H.  &  B 1  00 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  Ptx)ple,  H.  &  B 1  00 

Ouizot's  History  of  Civilization,  1  vol 1  50 
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Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  H.  &  B 1  00 

Cox^s  Crusades,  S.  A.  &  Co 1  00 

Irving's  Conc[iie8t  of  Granada,  P 2  S5 

Gold  win  Smith's  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,  H  &  B 1  75 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  H.  «&  B $2  00 

Modem  British  Plutarch,  H.  &  B 1  00 

Jameson's  Female  Sovereigns,  H.  &  B 1  50 

Hufifhes'  Alfred  the  Great,  0 125 

Macaulav's  Frederic  the  Great,  H.  &  H 75 

Barrow'  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  H.  &  B, 75 

Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 1  25 

Wirt's  Life  of  PatricJc  Henry 1  50 

Autobiographv  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  H.  &  B 1  50 

Bunsen's  Life'of  Luther,  H.  &  H 75 

Macaulay's  William  Pitt,  H.&  H 75 

TroUope's  Columbus,  H.  &  H 75 

Liddefl's  Julius  Ceesar,  H.  &  H 75 

Parton's  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  0 2  00 

Smiles'  Life  of  George  Stevenson,  H.  <&  B 1  50 

Smiles' Self  Help,  H.  &  B 1  60 

Smith's  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  H.  &  B 1  50 

Hugh  Miller's  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters. 

FICTION. 

Scott's  Novels,— Ivanhoe,  Talisman,  Old  Mortality,  Waverly,  Pirate,  Bride  of  Lam* 

mermoor,  Guy  Mannering,  Antiquary. 
Bulwer'b  Novels. — Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Kienzi,  Last  of  the  Barons. 
Dickens'  Novels.— Oliver  Twist.  David  Oopperfield,  Pickwick. 
George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  Daniel  Deronda,  Komola. 
Charfotte  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre. 
Miss  Muloch's  John  Halifax. 
Hairthome's  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho ! 
Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Shaw's  English  Literature,  S. 

Trench's  English  Past  and  Piesent,  S.  A.  &  Co 8 1  60^ 

Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations 3  00 

The  Best  Reading,  P 160 

Porter's  Books  and  Reading,  S.  A.  &  Co 2  00 

EssATB.— Emerson,  Macaulay,  Lamb,  De  Quincey. 

SCIENCE. 

Lyell's  Student's  Geology,  H.  &  B $1  00 

Orton's  Comparative  Zoology,  H.  &  B 1  60 

Reclus's  Earth,  H.  &  B . . . ." ....  3  00 

Reclus's  Ocean.  H.  &B 3  60 

Flammarion's  Atmosphere,  H.  &  B 3  60 

Winchell's  Sketches  of  Creation,  H.&  B 1  60 

Perry's  Elements  of  Political  Economj,  S.  A.  &  Co 2  60^ 

De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice $1  25 

Wichersham' 8  School  Kconomy 1  60 

Wickereham'B  Methods  of  Instruction 1  50 

Life  and  Work  of  Pestalczzi,  V.  B.  &  Co 1  20 

A  Manual  of  Methods,  V.  B  &  Co 1  00 

Korthend's  Teachers  Assistant 1  25 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers.  C : 2  00 

Hamerton's  Intellectual  Dfe. 2  00 

Blackie's  Self  Culture,  S.  A.  &  Co 1  00 

Hale's  E.  E.,  How  to  do  it 1  25 

Bautain's  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  S.  A.  &  Co 1  50 

POETRY. 

Bryant,  Lorvgfellow,  Whittier.  Lo'yell,  Holmes,  Tennyson. 

Homer's  Illiad  and  Odyssey — Bonn's  edition,  translated  by  Pope.    2  vols.,  each    2  00 

Shakespeare— Rolfe's  Select  Plays,  H.  &  B.,  each 50 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES. 

For  Books  under  this  head,  see  Catalogues  of  Harper  &  Brothers  and  Scribiier, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  teachers  sliould  not  only  have  and  read  books,  but  that  they 
should  know  where  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  books.  The  names  of  the  leading  pub- 
lishers, and  at  least  the  peculiar  types  of  books  published  by  each,  ought  to  bo  familiar 
to  them.  To  this  end  it  is  advised  that  teachers  obtain,  preserve  tind  ttudy  (he  descriptive 
li$t9  of  books  published  by  the  leading  honsee.  These  lists  will  be  sent  free  by  the 
publishers  to  any  one,  on  application  by  postal  card.  The  following  houses  include 
those  already  designated  by  initials: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

H.  &  B.— Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York—  (or  W.  J.  Button,  1 17  State  St.,  Chicago. ) 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

P.-  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

H.  &  H.— Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York. 

Henrv  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

S.— Sheldon  &  Co  .  New  York. 

S.  A.  &  Co. — Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong,  New  York. 

Macmillan  &  Co..  New  York. 

O. — J.  R.  OBfi;ooa  &  Co.,  Boston^  Mass. 

C. — Robert  Clarke  and  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

V.  B.  and  Co.— Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  love  of  booKs  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  in  using  them ;  and 
hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  in  himself  or  others  this  most  desirable  taste,  should 
select,  especially  at  first,  such  works  as  can  be  read  with  sustained  and  quickened  atten- 
tion.—Dr.  Potter. 

As  concerns  the  quantity  of  what  is  to  be  read  there  is  a  single  rule — read  much,  but 
not  many  works. — Sir.  W.  Hamilton.  ^ 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

Superintendent  qf  Public  Inttruclion. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  New  Latin  Reabeb^  withExercises  in  Latin  Composition.  By  Albert  Harknbss, 
Professor  in  Brown  University.  D.  Appleton  &  CJo.,  New  York.  Price  $1.00. 
Dr.  Har knees'  Grammar  and  other  books  in  Latin  are  well  known  to  be  standard 
works,  widely  used.  This  book  combines  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  language.  *The 
•study  of  Latin,  to  the  extent  of  ability  to  read  it  fluently  is  an  admirable  disaplineand 
<«  valuable  acquisition,  but  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  in  this  busy  age,  when  so 
much  else  demands  attention,  it  is  wise  to  require  the  Latin  student  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  composition.  For  those  who  sympathize  with  this  view  of  the  subject  this  book 
furnishes  a  shorter  course.  It  dispenses  with  the  '^  Introductory  Latin  Book''  and  pro- 
vides for  the  pupil,  in  a  single  volume,  a  sufficient  companion  to  the  Lotin  Grammar. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  the  most  admirable  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  Tlie 
ripe  scholarship  and  sound  judgment  of  the  author  can  be  relied  upon,  and  the  ^*  Sag- 
gestions  to  the  Teacher''  are  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  pupil  but  the  inexperienced 
teachers.    The  book  will  meet  a  wide  felt  want. 

A  Grammar,  Containing  the  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Language.  By 
\Vm.  Swinton,  author  of  "  Language  Series,-'  etc.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  idea  underlying  this  book,  and  it  is  a  sound  one,  is  that  theory  and  practice 
should  go  together.  It  is  the  fitting  complement  of  the  author-s  School  Composition. 
If  a  boy  or  girl  has  not  time  for  both,  by  all  means  let  the  ^^  composition  "  be  attended 
to,  for  it  is  possible  to  learn  to  write  passably  well  without  knowing  much  of  rules,  but 
it  is  is  far  better  to  know  the  rules  and  reasons  for  what  we  do.  Under  a  competent 
teacher  who  can  catch  and  carry  out  the  author's  idea  that  the  two  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  In  all  enlightened  school  circles  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  diy  bones  of  grammar  are  to  be  studied  apart  from  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
living  language.  The  little  book  before  us  contains  as  much  grammar  as  it  is  profitable 
to  attempt  in  the  common  school.  The  two  books.  Composition  and  Grammar,  may  be 
had  bound  in  one  volume.     We  expect  good  results  from  thb  new  departure. 

Good  Use  For  a  Dime.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broadway,  New  York,  make 
a  special  ofler  to  send  for  this  sum  half  (half  price  and  postage)  the  number  for  Octo- 
ber 1st,  of  the  American  JgricuKuralitt.  This  number,  besides  over  60  engravings, 
contains  a  g^at  amount  of  useful,  practical,  reliable,  seasonable  information,  not  only 
for  the  Farm  and  Garden,  but  for  thn  Household,  Children  included.  Most  will  get 
from  it  hints  and  suggestions  worth  ten  or  twenty  times  its  cost.  Better  still,  to  send 
$1.60  and  receive  the  paper  poet-paid  from  now  to  the  end  of  1878 — ^that  is,  all  of  vol- 
ume 87,  with  the  rest  of  this  year  free.  (Two  copies  for  $1.50  each).  Nowhere  else 
can  one  get  so  much  really  valuable,  paying  Information  for  so  little  money — ^not  three 
cents  a  week,  a  sum  easily  saved  or  produced  extra,  which  the  paper  will  be  sure  to 
help  one  to  do.  This  Journal  is  prepared  by  practical  men  and  women,  who  know 
what  they  talk  and  write  about  from  actual  experience  and  laige  observation,  and  they 
<can  and  do  greatly  aid  othera  to  profitable  planning  and  working.    Many  single  hints 
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and  suggestions  each  abundantly  repaj  a  year's  cost.  The  fearless  exposures  of  quack- 
ery and  humbugs  in  every  number,  are  invaluable,  and  have  saved  its  readers  and  the 
country  thousands  of  dollars.  The  departments  for  the  household  and  children  are  pleas- 
ing and  instructive.  Every  nnmber  of  the  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated.  In  short 
the  American  Agriculturalist  is  full  of  good  things  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
city,  viUage,  and  country.  Send  $1.60  for  14  months,  or  at  least  send  a  Dime  for  the 
half-price  speciuicn  now  offered,  and  see  it  for  yourselves. 


Notes. 


The  impression  baa  been  extensively  con- 
veyed to  teachers  the  ]>ast  year,  it  seems,  that 
on  application  they  will  be  supplied  with  the 
school  code.  This  is  not  practicable.  No 
more  copies  are  left  on  hand  now  than  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  new  districts,  and  districts 
which  have  failed  to  receive  a  copy,  or  have 
lost  the  one  received.  A  teacher  can  always 
borrow  of  the  clerk. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent to  make  some  changes  in  the  statistical 
blanks  sent  this  year  to  school  officers.  The 
necessity  of  an  antecedent  modification  of  the 
school  law,  however,  escaped  his  attention  dur- 
ingr  tho  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
blanks  were  necessarily  again  prepared  in  con- 
formity to  the  statute  requirements.  An  ef- 
fort will  doubtless  be  made  at  the  next  seesion 
to  simplify  tEese  requirements  in  the  interest 
of  greater  accuracy  in  essential  points. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  the  well  known  scholar, 
traveler,  lecturer,  and  antiquarian,  of  Madison, 
has  recently  returned  from  what  he  calls  a 
**8camper"  over  the  state  of  Nebraska.  He 
traveled  therein  many  hundreds  of  miles  by 
railway  and  carriage,  and  reports  a  marvelous 
progress  made  since  his  last  visit  a  few  years 
ago.  Prof.  Butler  is  in  the  lecture  field  again 
for  the  eoming  winter  with  such  delectable 
themes  as  **Hash":  ^'French  Fun,  Faith,  Fur 
and  Falsehood  in  Wisconsin,"  a  lecture  on  the 
oarly  history  of  the  state;  ^'Mosque  of  Omar"; 
etc.,  etc.    . 

Prof.  Harvey's  article  on  •'Ventilation"  in 
the  present  number  is  worthy  of  attention.  It 
indicates  the  idea  which  is  embodied  in  the 
ventilating  apparatus  he  has  invented  and 
patented.  We  are  disposed  to  think  this  ap- 
paratus is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  school 


boards  as  a  cheap  and  apparently  efi'ective 
means  of  remedying  ono  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  school  room.  After  a  trial  of  nine  months 
in  13  ot  the  school  rooms  of  Sheboygan,  the 
Superintendent  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  that  city  testify  that  it  *'has 
given  perfect  satisfaction,"  and  unite  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  sch«ol  boards  interested  in 
solving  the  problem  of  ventilation.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Harvey  is  mailing  arrange- 
ments for  the  extensive  manufacture  and  in- 
troduction of  the  device,  upon  which  he  has 
taken  out  two  patents. 

The  Marshall  (Dane  Co.)  Academy,  lately 
re-opened  under  F.  W.  Denison.  A.  M.,  is  gath- 
ering in  pupils  in  goodly  numbers. 

The  "River  Falls  Institute,"  after  having 
been  closed  about  two  years,  was  re-opened. 
Sept.  25, 1877,  and  is  to  be  conducted  by  M.  E. 
Severance,  A.  B.,  as  Principal. 

We  learn  that  Big  Foot  Academy,  (Walworth 
county),  ha^  commenced  work  for  the  year*' 
with  W.  F.  Place  and  wife  in  charge,  attend- 
ance about  30  or  40;  also  that  Sharon  Academy 
in  the  same  county,  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  from 
the  east. 

We  hav»'received  a  catalogue  of  tho  Janes- 
ville  Classical  Academy,  located  in  Janesville, 
Wis. ,  and  now  in  the  third'  year  of  its  very 
successful  history.  The  school  is  under  tho 
mananagement  of  Prof.  John  P.  Haire,  A.  M., 
an  accomplished  scholar,  teacher  and  gentle- 
man, and  is  doing  excellent  work  both  in  the 
line  of  college  preparation  and  training  for 
business  life.  We  aro  informed  that  the  third 
opens  better  than  either  of  the  preceding  years 
—with  fuller  attendance  and  better  promise. 
Two  courses  of  study  are  presented— the  Class- 
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ical  and  the  Engliah—each  cxtendinR over  four 
years.  We  recognize  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  names  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of 
Janesville.  Oar  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Hairo 
and  with  the  advantages  of  Janesville,  as  an 
intellifirent,  healthful,  moral  and  thrifty  city, 
leads  us  to  commend  this  school  as  worthy  of 
patroAairc.  We  endorse  the  words  of  the  cata. 
logiie:  "The  West  needs  Acadamies  of  a  high 
order,  such  us  New  England  has  at  Andover, 
Exter.  Quincy,  and  East.hampton."  Is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  recently  established  Academies  at 
Racine  and  Janesville  a  sign  of  an  Acadamic 
revival? 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Larnttno  Be- 
publican  containing  a.  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  held 
in  LwDsintf.  Mich.,  August  20th-23th,  1877,  and 
referred  to  in  o«r  IsfSt  issue.  From  this  print- 
ed report,  and  also  from  a  gontleman  who  was 
present,  we  learn  that  Prof.  Robert  Graham  of 
this  state,  one  of  the  four  experts  who  were 
engaged  as  conductors  from  abroad,  made  a 
most  exeellout  impression  by  the  clear,  terse, 
and  happy  way  in  which  he  presented  his  own 
exercises.  Wo  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few 
sentences  from  the  report,  which  says:  **  Pho- 
nics, the  next  topic,  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Graham.  A  good  deal  of  amusement  was  cre- 
ated bv  the  professor  repeating  a  short  propo- 
sition, credited  to  Chas.  Diekens,  and  then  call- 
ing upon  several  different  members  of  the  class 
to  repeat  it  after  him.  As  no  one  was  able  to 
do  so,  and  as  he  declined  to  repeat  it,  a  very 
important  point  was  gained— curiosity  was 
awakened,  attention  was  secured.  This  led  to- 
the  enunciation  of  thr^e  essentials,  memory, 
attention,  obedience.  Prof.  Graham's  exeroit- 
es,  while  very  entertaining  and  instructive, 
arc  exceedingly  difficult  to  transcribe  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to  do  him  jus- 
tice." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  says  the  report 
again,  **  Prof.  Graham  delivered  a  very  able 
discourse  upon  the  subject  of  School  Govern- 
ment, containing  many  valuable  hints  to  teach- 
ers." Then  follows  an  outline  of  the  address. 
On  Thursday  the  Professor  conducted  an  exer- 
cise in  Reading  which  is  described  as  **a  very 
valuable  one  to  the  class,  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm being  very  apparent." 

It  is  clear  from  the  printed  record  that  Mr. 
Graham's  success  was  unmistakable,  but  a  dis- 
interested spectator  assures  us  that  his  work 
was  the  most  practical  and  impressive  of  all 
presented,  and  that  the  Wisconsin  institute 
system  as  explained  by  him  was  considered  a 
model. 


We  are  pained  to  record  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Kikq,  for  five  years  an  honored 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Beloit.  The 
following  tribute  to  her  memory  has  been  fur- 
nished for  our  pages: 

Obituary.— Died  in  Beloit,  Sept  28.  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  Miss  Mary  A.  King,  aged  22  years* 
Thus  we  chronicle  the  death  of  a  faithful 
teacher.  Miss  King  was  born  and  educated  in 
Beloit  Immediately  after  her  graduation  from 
the  High  Schoel,  five  years  ago.  she  entered 
upon  her  work  as  a  teacher  in  a  Primary  De- 
partment of  our  public  schools:  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  was  Principal  of  Grammar  De- 
partment, No  1,  which  position  she  had  held 
for  nearly  three  years.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  her  duties,  until  death  closed  her  la- 
bors, she  wa4  a  conscientious  and  successful 
worker,  deeply  loved  by  her  pupils,  and  hon- 
ored by  all  with  whom  she  was  associated. 

Added  to  those  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter which  ensure  success  as  an  instructor  of 
others.  Miss  King  possessed  rare  charms  of 
manner  and  person,  which  fitted  her  to  shine 
brilliantly  in  social  life;  and  her  grace,  her  wit 
and  her  power  to  please  caused  her  society  to 
be  sought  by  young  and  old.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  literature.  Miss  King  bad  already 
achieved  marked  success.  As  a  writer  of  both 
prose  and  poetery.  she  had  become  favorably 
known,  and  hi«r  writings  had  secured  for  her 
substantial  reward.  In  the  church  where  from 
childhood,  she  had  been  a  faithful  worshiper, 
she  was  constant  and  untiring  in  all  ChrutiaM 
duties.  At  home,  she  was  the  affectionate 
daughter  and  sister,  by  her  cheerful  presence 
and  unselfish  devotion  lightening  the  sorrow 
which  a  mother's  death,  two  years  before,  had 
caused.  She  is  missed  eveiywhere,  but  her 
memory,  like  the  memory  of  God's  faithful 
ones,  is  a  blessing  and  help  to  thoso  who  ara 
left  behind.  A  star  has  vanished  from  our  sky, 
but  it  shines  with  pure,  unfading  light  in  tho 
far-off  skies  of  Heaven.  M.  E.  H. 


At  a  recent  teachers'  examination  in  a  cer- 
tain county  in  this  state  a  lady  who  had  held 
certificates  for  the  past  five  years,  bounded 
Wisconsin  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  and 
said  the  Po  was  the  longest  river  in  Europe, 
Another  old  teacher  being  asked  by  the  su- 
perintendent whether  this  country  is  a  Demo- 
cracy, replied :  "No.  But  it  would  have  been 
if  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  elected.  Since  Mr. 
Hayes  was  elected  it  is  a  Republic."  We  are 
informed  that  these  were  not  exceptional  an- 
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In  a  reeont  interview  with  Senator  K.  E. 
Day  is,  now  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
we  were  oonvinced,  from  evidence  presented— 
eonsifting  partly  of  oflScial  papers  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State— that  in  the 
history  of  the  "Text-Book  Conspiracy,"  pub- 
lished in  our  April  issue,  injustice  was  done  that 
sentleman  in  representing  his  connection  with 
the  fiuuous  Madison  Printers'  Bill.  Senator 
Davis  assures  us  that  the  bill  he  introduced 
was  not  a  "dead-head,"  that  it  was  a  genuine 
bill  providing  for  state  uniformity,  that  be  did 
not  introduce  and  was  not  responsible  for  the 
"Atwood  Bill. "  For  fuller  particulars  of  his 
real  relations  to  the  text  book  measure  than 
we  can  here  give  wo  refer  to  an  article  recently 
published  in  the  Mihcaukee  Commercial  Timen 

We  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  correcting  the 
misapprehension  which  is  to  some  extent  pre- 
valent respecting  Senator  Davis'  educational 
attitude  last  winter,  for  the  reason  that  to  him 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  state  had  pre- 
viously been  put  under  special  obligations  for 
his  effective  and  well  known  aid  in  securing 
the  High  Shool  law,  the  University  endow- 
ment,  the  uniform  school  month,  and  other 
important  and  useful  school  legislation. 

Principal  Sprague,  of  the  Evansville  High 
School  has  issued  in  behalf  of  the  same  an 
''Announcement"which  has  particularly  pleas- 
ed us.  It  sets  forth  dearly  the  relation  of  the 
Hiffh  School  to  the  country  district  schools  and 
invites  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  latter* 
Among  the  other  good  things  in  the  circular  is 
the  following,  which  we  commend  to  tho  at- 
tention of  other  principals : 

"A  set  of  examination  questions,  indicating 
the  scholarship  required  for  admission  to  the 
High  School,  will  be  submitted  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced scholars  of  each  of  the  several  school! 
in  this  part  of  the  county*  at  the  dose  of  the 
Winter  term  of  school,  and  the  results,  giving 
the  number  examined  in  eaeh  school  and  the 
comparative  standing  ol  the  schools,  will  be 
published." 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  schools  in  Beloit.  The  High  School  is 
fall,  a  larger  number  of  pupils  from  without 
the  eity  than  u^al  being  in  attendance,  and 
an  additional  teacher  has  become  necessary; 
Miss  Carrie  Spooner,  Arom  Delavan,  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  position.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Bel- 
den  and  Miss  Martha  £.  Hazard  being  the  other 
teaehers  in  addition  to  the  principal  Mr.  W . 
H.  Beach.  Hiss  Hasard  succeeds  Miss  F.  W. 
Lewis,  resigned.  Miss  MeMindo  is  principal 
of  the  Advaneed  Qrammar  department. 


The  institute  season  is  nearly  dosed,  doubt- 
less greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  liard  worked  con- 
ductors. The  last  revised  list  embraces  be- 
tween Augrist  6th  and  Oet.  2dth,  46  institutes 
in  4o  different  counties.  About  one  half  of 
them  continued  for  two  week's,  tho  others  one 
week.  They  have  reached  and  more  or  leis 
benefited  a  vast  number  of  teachers.  The 
work  has  been  efficiently  conducted. 

Of  the  Institute  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Mr.  CM. 
Smith,  principal  of  the  school  there  says;  "Al- 
'  though  the  attendance  was  small,  only  30  mem- 
bers being  enrolled,  yet  interest  was  unusually 
good,  nor  could  it  welllse  oUierwise  under  the 
thorough  and  efficient  management  of  tbeoo«> 
ductor  Prof.  Salisbury,  who  for  the  first  time 
appeared  before  the  teachers  of  Door  county 
and  by  whom  it  is  is  earnestly  (hoped  that  it 
may  not  be  his  last  appearance  at  the  "Door," 
as  all  felt  stronger  and  better  prepared  to  enter 
the  work  of  the  coming  year  after  receiving 
one  week  of  his  thorough  culture  in  methods 
and  discipline." 

Supt.  Chapman,  of  St.  Croix  county,  says: 
"The  Institute  at  this  place  the  last  week  in 
August,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Thayer, 
was  a  complete  suocess.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  amount  of  good.  Prof.  Thayer  has  done  in 
his  Institute  work  in  this  county.  Those  under 
his  supervision  have  to  u>ork  and  think.  Sixty - 
two  life  members  were  in  attendance,  and  a 
large  yet  thorough  amount  of  work  was  done. 

M.  J.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Racine  Co., 
writes:  "  We  have  just  closed  a  very  successful 
Institute  at  Rochester,  conducted  by  Prof.  A. 
Salisbury.  About  70  teachers  were  present 
and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  been  done* 
Prof.' Salisbury  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the 
reputation  he  has  left  behind  him  in  Racine 
county.  He  has  done  a  work  here  the  effects 
of  which  be  felt  for  years." 

The  secretary  of  the  Trempealeau  County 
Institute,  who  sends  a  good  aooount  of  Prof. 
Thayer's  work  with  the  81  members  enrolled, 
suggests: 

''Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  supply  each  in- 
stitute conductor  with  a  globe  and  tellurian 
to  be  used  at  institutes  under  their  charge?" 

Doubtless  the  labors  of  institute  conductors 
would  be  rendered  more  effective  could  they 
command  the  um  of  adequate  apparatus.  The 
difficulty  would  be  its  constant  transportation. 
We  must  pass  beyond  these  peripatetic  normal 
schools  in  due  time,  and  have  more  with  a  lo- 
cal habitation. 
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Wo  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Lane's  adyer- 
tisemonts  of  New  Text  Books,  published  by  D. 
Apploton  Sc  Co.  Wo  noticed  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle history  last  month,  We  notice  the  Latin 
Reader  this  Month. 


In  a  note  last  month  we  mentioned  that  Har- 
pers' School  Geography  had  been  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  F.  S 
Belden,  agent  for  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  desires 
us  to  say  that  this  is  a  mistake;  that  a  majority 
of  a  text-book  committee  recomendod  them, 
but  that  the  board  adopted  the  report  of  the 
minority  and  retained  \Yarren's. 

American  books  are  esteemed  more  highly 
across  the  water  now-a-days  than  they  used  to 
be.  A  late  number  of  Nature  (London)  in  a 
highly  favorable  review  of  Jordan's  "  Manual 
of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  United  States"  says, 
"a  glance  through  it  makes  us  feel  how  useful 
a  similar  one  on  the  British  rertebrates  would 
be  to  students  and  collectorF."  We  noticed 
this  book  in  the  June  number. 

Agassis  was  won't  to  say  to  bis  pupils,  '*de- 
scribe  the  specimen  yon  are  studying  so  that  I 
can  identify  it  without  seeing  it  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  its  name."  Some  method  by 
which  this  idea  could  be  pra<;tically  applied  in 


ordinary  olass-work,  has  long  been  a  desidexm- 
tum.  Whipple's  "Analysis  of  Animab,"  which 
Moi'srs.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chieaco.  h»Te 
in  press,  appears  to  be  intended  to  accomplish 
the  same  results.  A  "Key"  to  the  oharactar- 
istics  of  all  the  different  grades  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  enables  the  student  to  make  a  com- 
plete description  of  any  animal.  The  expl&n  - 
alions  are  compact,  clear  and  sufficient,  stnd 
there  will  be  blank  pages  for  the  written  ex- 
ercises. 

A  fact  that  we  should  like  to  have  a  sood 
many  very  excellent  people  remember  is  thi^: 
School  books  in  general,  are  the  cheapest  books 
in  the  market  They  are  as  a  rule,  made  of 
the  best  material  as  to  paper,  printing,  and 
binding;  and  where  maps  and  illustrations  are 
used,  as  is  almost  universal  at  present,  they 
are  far  superior  to  the  same  kind  in  miscelliui- 
cous  books.  They  arc  cheaper,  too;  the  prices 
are  from  25  to  33>^  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
best  class  of  miscellaneous  books  that  are  eon- 
stantly  sold  and  bought  without  complaint. 
Another  element  in  the  cost  of  a  good  school 
book  is  the  authorship,  an  expensive  item,  for 
it  requires  rare  scholarfihip,  experionee  and 
tact  to  produce  it,  and  in  this  the  laborer  is 
surely  worthy  of  his  hire.  School  books  luc 
the  cheapest  product  in  the  market—iU. 
lieporter. 


A  Complete  Library  for  the  IMasses. 

THE 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

OR 

I>iotioiiary  of  A-irts,  Scienoes  and 
Oreneral   Literatnir^. 

The  AMERICAN  REPRINT  of  the  Ninth  Edition  Revised,  Enlai^,  and  Re- 
written. A  faithful  reproduction  of  the  English  edition— more  convenient  in  form  and 
at  about  half  the  price.  To  be  completed  in  21  volumea,  Imperial  Svo.,  ¥rith  many 
thousand  engravings  on  steel  and  wood. 

ThiB  vrork-^  complete  library  in  itself— 18  the  fruit  of  the  immense  labor  of  the 
best  schohirs  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  during  the  past  century.  This  is  the 
Ninth  revision— and  shows  on  every  pace  the  marks  of  thoroDgh,  accurate  scholar- 
ship. In  the  judgment  of  all  scholars  it  is  incomparably  the  best  Encyclopedia  in  the 
Enfflish  language.  No  other  presents  such  a  list  of  world-renowned  contribotora,  in- 
cluding the  great  epecialitte  in  every  department  of  learning. 
Five  volumes  now  published.  It  is  delivered  to  subscribers  only  to  the  complete  work. 

JOHN  P.  HAIBE,  A.  M., 

JanesTllle,  Wis.,  Agent  In  Wisconsin. 
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PROMOTIONS  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  making  this  pa- 
per a  compilation  from  the  various  authors  on  School  Economy;  but 
have  rather  wished  it  to  chronicle  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in 
my  own  experience  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  have  been 
overcome. 

The  people  have  long  felt,  and  the  fact  is  being  appreciated  by 
educational  men,  that  our  system  of  education  is  not  rendering  a  pro- 
per equivalent  for  the  time  and  money  expended  upon  it.  The  results 
are  not  satisfactory.  Boys  and  girls  go  through  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  schoool  authorities,  and  are  fitted  to  do  but  little  towards  earn- 
ing their  own  living.  So  slender  are  their  attainments,  even  in  the 
work  professedly  done,  that  many  of  them  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
a  third  grade  certificate.  These  failures  occur,  not  indeed  in  the 
branches  commonly  considered  the  more  difficult,  and  consequently 
left  until  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  course,  but  in  the  studies  which 
are  nominally  completed  in  some  of  the  lower  classes. 

Pupils  pass  from  our  graded  schools  every  year  and  «re  sent  out  to 
the  world  with  diplomas,  which  are  signed  by  learned  principals,  tes- 
tifying that  the  bearers  are  qualified  to  enter  on  the  courses  of  our 
University,  or  that  they  possess  a  good  common  school  education, 
who  know  little  more  of  arithmetic  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
its  fundamental  rules,  whose  penmanship  is  a  disgrace  to  themselves 
and  to  the' teachers  who  instructed  them,  who  cannot  construct,  cor- 
1— Vol.  VII.  No.  11. 
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rectlj,  easy  English  sentences,  and  who  can  not  possibly  pronounce 
correctly  such  words  as  the,  and  to. 

Why  is  this?  Yes,  that  is  the  question;  and  a  question,  by  the 
way,  which  it  is  vastly  easier  to  ask,  than  to  answer.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  but  one  of  the  several  factors  that  enter  into  this 
problem,  and  that  one  is  the  system  of  promotions  that  prevails  in 
most  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  and  the  country. 

Let  us  first  look  at  some  of  the  defects  of  the  system.  Uniformity 
of  classification  has  been  carried  too  far.  The  wish  to  have  the  school 
move  with  the  precision  of  a  machine  has  crowded  out  other  and  bet- 
ter aims.  Strict  classification  has  been  pushed  to  its  extreme  limit 
without  due  regard  for  the  greatest  good.  The  wants  of  the  individ- 
ual have  been  gradually  ignored  until,  instead  of  the  boy  and  the 
girl,  the  class  has  become  the  unit.  High  class  standing  has  been 
sought  rather  than  the  development  of  the  individual.  Teachers 
have  been  anxious  to  graduate  classes  rather  than  to  educate  men  and 
women.  It  is  assumed  that  a  given  amount  of  drill  will  produce  like 
results  upon  each  of  a  score  of  minds.  This  is  not  right.  Not  until 
there  can  be  found  in  the  ocean  two  shells  that  are  alike,  or  a  series 
of  flowers  upon  the  land,  each  individual  of  which  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  the  typical  plant,  can  we  hope  to  find  two  persons  whose  mental 
capabilities  are  similar,  or  whose  minds  will  be  correspondingly  de- 
veloped by  the  same  drill. 

Injustice  is  done  to  two  classes  of  pupils  by  the  system  of  class 
promotion;  to  the  brightest,  and  to  the  dullest.  The  brightest  chil- 
dren are  held  back  to  await  the  progress  of  those  of  average  ability. 
Their  minds,  capable  of  grasping  readily  and  mastering  rapidly  the 
subjects  presented,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  idleness  for  much  of  the 
time.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  them  constantly  at  work  on  the  grade 
studies,  and  the  consequences  are  inattention  in  recitation,  and  the 
formation  of  idle  habits  during  study  hours.  Very  often  the  boy 
who  is  able  to  perform  a  task  in  half  or  two-thirds  the  time  required 
by  his  duller  neighbor,  neglects  his  work,  puts  it  oflf  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  either  does  it  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  or  fails  out- 
right in  recitation.  It  thus  happens,  and  not  infiequently,  that  those 
boys  and  girls  who  ought  by  reason  of  their  native  ability  to  be  at 
the  head  of  their  class  become  laggards  and  eventually  fall  out  of  the 
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school  with  habits  of  confirmed  idleness,  that  will  cling  to  them 
throughout  life,  rendering  them  inefficient  and  useless  members  of 
society.  And  all  this  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  a 
uniform  gradmj  of  the  school  demanded  that  they  should  keep  along 
with  the  class  when  they  were  able  to  do  from  a  half  to  two-thirds 
more  than  their  duller  and  therefore  more  fojiunate  classmates. 

The  dullest  members  of  the  class  are  unfairly  treated  by  this 
method  of  class  promotion.  They  are  unable  to  seize  and  compre- 
hend a  lesson,  as  readily  as  a  majority  of  their  mates,  but  they  must 
not  drop  a  study,  for  that  ^vill  cause  them  to  be  irregularly  classed,  so 
they  are  crowded  forward  with  but  little  reference  to  thoroughness. 

They  hurry  over  a  subject  without  comprehending  its  full  signifi- 
cance, and  are  promoted  with  their  class  to  the  studies  of  the  next 
grade,  where  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  so  on,  but  not  to  the 
end  of  the  course,  for  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  procedure  is  to 
discourage  the  pupil  and  to  create  a  distaste  for  all  kinds  of  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  Sooner  or  later  such  pupils  drop  out  of  the  sthool,  and 
by  the  time  the  hifithest  department  is  reached  the  class  that  was 
started  in  the  primary  room  with  thirty  members  has  shrunk  to  ten 
or  less. 

Again,  classes  are  very  often  advanced  from  one  grade  to  the  next  be- 
fore they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  subjects  that  belong  to  the 
lower  one.  This  more  frequently  occurs  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
brighter  pupils  busy  and  at  the  same  time  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
plan  of  class  promotion.  This  is  a  temptation  into  which  a  teacher 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  led,  as  both  pupil  and  parent  are  generally 
anxious  for  the  former  to  be  pushed  on,  and  are  usually  alike  unable, 
or  unwilling  to  distinguish  between  an  advance  in  grade  and  mental 
progress.  So  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  has  a  new  book  all  that  is  de- 
sirable is  supposed  to  be  attained.  Doubtless  all  will  agree  that  the 
difficulties  mentioned  are  actual,  and  probably  very  many  will  disagree 
concerning  the  causes  of  the  same  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  removed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  pass  now  to  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

While  a  firm  believer  in  rigid  classification,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  not  compatible  with  radical  changes  in 
the  present  mode  of  promotions.    The  basis  of  classification  should 
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be  rather  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  study  than  a  uniformity  of  mem- 
mership.  As  a  rule,  promotions  should  not  be  made  on  the  low  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  now  so  frequent.  After  a  thorough  drill  on  any 
branch  pupils  should  be  able  to  pass  a  good  examination.  A  pupil  who 
is  able  to  answer  but  six  or  seven  of  ten  test  questions  on  a  subject, 
that  he  has  presumably  mastered,  is  not  fit  to  drop  it  and  take  up  one 
more  advanced.  A  lack  of  thoroughness  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
our  system  of  education. 

But  while  a  low  standard  of  attainments  is  greatly  to  be  deprecatedi 
it  is  not  always  wise  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  one  to  whose  requirements 
all  must  conform  on  pain  of  instant  decapitation.  It  is  sometimes 
wise  to  promote  an  entire  class  even  where  all  of  its  members  have 
fallen  far  short  of  a  good  standing  in  some  specified  branch.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  the  class  should  drop  the  imperfectly  mastered  subject,  but 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  may  demand  that  they  carry  it  forward 
to  be  completed  at  some  future  time.  The  average  standing  of  the 
class  on  any  given  study  would  seem  to  be  the  best  standard  for  pro- 
motion. This  arrangment  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  such  pu- 
pils in  the  same  class  as  are  equal  in  ability,  or  present  attainments. 
At  the  same  time  let  it  be  understood,  in  case  of  a  low  average,  that 
the  standing  on  that  particular  branch  must  be  brought  up  so  as  to 
evince  familiarity  with  all  its  details  before  the  individuals  of  the  class 
can  be  graduated. 

But  there  will  sometimes  be  those  who  will  fail  to  pass  a  creditable 
examination,  by  reason  either  of  carelessness,  or  a  want  of  ability  to 
comprehend  the  subject.  Such  pupils  must  be  refused  promotion,  the 
the  former  class  as  a  punishment,  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  they 
can  make  better  progress  without  it.  The  cases  of  such  pupils  de- 
mand, and  should  receive  special  attention  from  the  teacher.  The  pa- 
rents of  those  who  fail  through  indolence  should  have  prompt  notice 
of  the  causes  of  their  child's  degradation,  and  enere:etic  measures  look- 
ing to  a  reformation  in  his  habits  of  thought  should  be  speedily  under- 
taken. The  dull  ones  should  be  kindly  encouraged  to  persevere,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  all  feelings 
of  inferiority.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  fail  more  than  once 
on  the  same  study.  Such  an  occurrence  must  necessarily  be  terribly 
humiliating,  and  should  be  the  signal  for  seriously  questioning  the 
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ability  or  the  integrity  of  the  teacher  in  charge;  and  it  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  should  be,  to  a  large  extent, 
ganged  by  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  attain  a  high  standing  in  the 
examination. 

No  pupir  should  ever  be  turned  back  in  all  the  studies  of  a  grade 
because  of  a  failure  in  a  part.  Because  a  child  fails  in  reading  is  no 
cause  for  compelling  him  to  cro  over  the  grade  work  in  geography  and 
word  analysis.  Because  a  child  does  not  pass  an  examination  in  alge- 
bra and  grammar,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  do  over  again  the  cor- 
responding work  in  arithmetic.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  plan,  nor 
does  it  savor  very  strongly  of  common  sense.  Still  this  is  the  plan 
that  is  commonly  pursued.  It  would  seem  that  a  sound  policy  would 
dictate  that  a  failure  in  one  or  two  branches  should  work  a  forfeiture 
only  so  far  as  those  branches  were  concerned,  and  that  a  pupil,  pass- 
ing his  examination  even  on  a  single  branch,  should  be  permitted  to 
advance  in  that  direction  irrespective  of  his  attainments  in  another.     . 

Nor  is  this  all.  Whenever  a  pupil  evinces  an  ability  to  do  more 
work  than  the  other  members  of  his  class,  such  work  from  other 
^ades  should  be  given  him  as  will  occupy  all  his  time.  Better  that 
uniformity  of  classification  should  suffer  a  death-blow,  than  that  one 
young  mind  should  contract  habits  of  idleness,  for  close  at  the  door 
of  idleness  mischief  lurks,  and  mischief  thus  engendered  swiftly  pro- 
duces evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  child  is 
over-worked  and  that,  whether  by  reason  of  feebleness  of  mind  or  of 
body  he  is  unable  to  keep  up  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  there  should 
not  bti  a  moment's  hesitation  in  permitting  him  to  drop  a  portion  in 
order  that  he  may  properly  carry  on  the  remainder. 

In  short,  whatever  in  the  present  organization  of  graded  schools 
tends  to  rigid  uniformity  at  the  expense  of  individual  8:rowth  is  radi- 
cally wrong  and  demands  reformation.  Let  us  have  closeness  of  classi- 
fication based  on  individual  fitness,  rather  than  that  dull  uniformity 
that  stands  directl}'  opposed  to  all  natural  law.  The  demand  of  the 
times  is  for  men  of  strongly  marked  individuality.  Be  it  the  task  of 
the  schools  to  produce  them. 

A.  A.  Miller. 

Bead  at  Green  Bay^  July  19^  1877. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  strangely  possessed  by  the  "spirit  of  un- 
rest," and  nothing  satisfied  me  until  I  had  my  trunks  packed  and 
ticket  bought  for  Honolulu,  the  capitol  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom^ 
Unfavorable  winds  tossed  our  barque  upon  the  Pacific  for  twenty- 
seven  days,  before  we  sighted  the  cocoa-groves  and  welcome  peaks  of 
Oahu,  the  capitol,  though  not  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 

The  innate  love  of  home  that  rests  in  every  heart,  prompts  each 
citizen  to  claim  superior  excellence  for  his  native  land;  but  I  think 
considerable  egotism  might  be  pardoned  in  the  Hawaiian  who  doubts 
the  unseen  charms  of  other  lands  when  presented  as  surpassing  what 
lies  about  him  in  Hawaii  nei.  Every  element  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity mingles  here  with  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque.  The 
flaming  volcano  blazes  above  the  peaceful  plain  whose  white  cottages 
gleam  among  the  groves  of  palms  and  cocoa-nut  trees  that  stand^ 
like  sentinels,  down  to  the  very  ocean^s  edge.  The  tumbling  water- 
fall rushes  down  precipitous  walls  of  Plutonic  rock  to  meet  some  sil- 
very thread  whose  ambition  will  lead  it  to  annihilation  in  the  great 
surges  of  the  restless  deep,  where  thundering  billows  vainly  strive  to 
exceed  the  rumblings  and  shakings  with  which  an  occasional  earth- 
quake sends  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  recognize  it.  Everlasting 
summer  prevents  the  fading  of  the  foliage;  the  delightful  "trade 
winds"  preserve  an  equable  temperature,  that  never  equals  the  sum- 
mer-heat of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  while,  at  the  same  time» 
they  carr}^  "  healing  in  their  wings  "  to-scores  of  invalids  whose  sands 
seemed  nearly  "run  out  "  while  they  remained  in  the  bleak  and  chilly 
climates  of  "  the  States."  Vegetation  is  luxurious  and  gorgeous,  but 
flowers  are  short-lived  in  beauty  when  cut,  and  either  fuint  or  want- 
ing in  perfume. 

To  these  natural  features  of  delight,  we  might  add  the  novel  ele- 
ments which  are  seen  in  the  thatch-houses,  the  old  heian  (temple  of 
worship,)  the  odd  dress  (if  any)  of  the  people,  the  streets  occupied  by 
pof-venders,  and  the  many,  many  daily  incidents  of  li/e  in  a  foreign 
land. 

The  approaches  to  Honolulu  are  very  beautiful.  The  broad  bay 
lies  cosily  among  the  rugged  walls  of  volcanic  rock,  whose  jagged 
summits  are  gracefully  mantled  by  fleecy,  sunlighted  clouds,  that  seem 
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to  laugh  at  the  mad  capers  of  the  surf  hundreds  of  feet  below.  The 
city  is  almost  buried  in  the  dense  foliage  of  palms,  acacias,  cocoa-nut, 
bananas,  tamarind,  oranges,  fig-trees  and  other  tropical  shade  trees. 
The  channel  through  the  bay  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  coral  reefs, 
for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  the  guidance  of  a  pilot  is  al- 
ways necessary.  But,  still,  there  is  no  danger,  for  the  pilots  are 
skilled  in  the  Dassa&:e,  and  no  one  thinks  of  coming:  in  without  one. 

The  city  extends  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  and  its  substantial  wharves,  built  of  coral,  form  delightful  prom- 
enades for  those  who  like  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  old  Neptune's  realm 
amid  the  more  practical  surroundings  of  commercial  life.  There  is  a 
population  of  about  15,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  the  native 
race,  either  purely,  or  in  mixture  with  the  representatives  of  all  the 
other  nations  under  the  sun.  The  natives  intermarry  with  all  people, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.  The  Chinese  is  the  most  favored 
after  the  American  or  the  Englishman,  and  there  are  very  few  fami- 
lies here,  whose  fathers  came  to  the  Islands  long  ago,  whose  blood  is 
pure  Caucasian  through  the  mother's  veins. 

The  Haiwaiians  are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  tractable  people,  quite  un- 
like the  fierce  cannibals  they  have  been  represented  to  be  by  mercenary 
frauds  who  desire  to  keep  the  control  of  the  sources  of  gain  that  were 
opened  up  by  the  influx  of  adventurers  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  missionaries.  The  King  is  a  native,  with  English  education. 
His  Cabinet  includes  several  gentlemen  of  pure  Caucasian  blood,  from 
America  and  England,  but  their  wives  are  of  the  native  race.  The 
foreign  element  controls  the  sources  of  remunerative  labor,  but  the 
Dative  and  half  castes  are  found  in  every  rank  of  life — oflGcial,  pro- 
fessional, mercantile  or  mechanical. 

There  is  no  Jmrrif  in  any  body.  Hours  of  ordinary  labor  are  from 
7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Professional  life  begins  its  daily  course  at  8  or  9 
a.  m.,  and  ceases  at  3  or  4  p.  m.  Schools  invariably  close  at  2  p. 
m.,  after  a  five  hours'  session  from  which  fortv-five  minutes  of  recess 
is  to  be  deducted.  By  7  p.  m.  the  streets  are  as  quiet  and  deserted  as 
an  Eastern  city  at  midnight.  To  a  stranger  coming  in,  the  place 
seems  "dead."  But  let  any  cause  for  excitement  arise,  and  then  the 
"  dry  bones ''  rattle.  Last  Saturday  night  a  fire  broke  out  a  mile  or 
so  from  town,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was  as  much  noise  at  both 
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4^  the  Chicago  fires.    And  yet,  after  the  firemen  returned,  some  of 
4lrem  could  not  tell  what  had  been  burned. 

Once  a  month  a  steamer  touches  here  on  the  way  from  Australia  to 
*Sau  Francisco;  and  one  week  afterwards  the  outward  bound  steamer 
'€omes  in  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia.  Then  there  is  a  harvest 
.^^athered  by  all.  The  mail  comes!  Everbody  rushes  out  for  letters 
and  papers,  and  all  is  awake!  The  hackmen  drive  up  and  down  the 
•streets  catching  passengers  for  a  trip  to  the  "  Pali/'  or  other  places  of 
interest  around  the  Island.  The  curiosity  and  fruit  dealers  throng 
the  wharves  with  their  wares;  the  native  boys  and  girls  plunge  about 
in  the  bay,  performing  all  sorts  of  antics  for  the  diversion  of  the 
strangers  who  wait  through  the  stipulated  hours  of  detention  in  our 
port.  Then  the  whistle  shrieks,  the  band  plays,  the'  gun  is  fired,  and 
away  sails  the  steamer,  and  Hawaiian  life  buries  itself  behind  its  lat- 
ticed veranda  and  under  the  dense  foliage  of  the  various  homes,  and 
all  is  hushed  for  another  month. 

One  must  be  here,  see  and  feel  this  hush  in  active  life,  to  realize  and 
appreciate  it.  The  people  are  thoroughly  emotional;  easily  excited, 
easily  led,  lacking  originality,  wit  or  thouc;ht.  They  are  simply  good- 
natured,  harmless  animals  with  the  fi:ift  of  speech.  They  are  polite, 
graceful,  indolent  and  inactive.  They  have  natural  ideas  of  harmony 
that  are  exhibited  in  the  display  of  colors,  and  in  musical  perform- 
ances. But  they  have  no  idea  of  order  or  system.  They  are  a  fine 
looking  people,  especially  among  the  chiefs  and  chiefesses,  but  they 
are  fast  dying  out.  The  inevitable  decline  of  the  native  race  that  al- 
ways follows  the  advent  of  the  Caucasian  upon  foreign  soil  has  been 
most  markedly  manifest  here.  When  Capt.  Cook  discovered  these  is- 
lands in  1778,  he  estimated  the  population  at  400,000.  To-day,  there 
are  less  than  60,000  of  them. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  one  of  the  chiefs  rose  against 
all  tho  others,  and  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  estab- 
lishing the  dynasty  of  the  Kamehamehas,  which  died  out  with  the 
fifth  of  the  line.  This  conquest  was  achieved  at  a  mighty  cost  of  life, 
for  the  war  was  bloody  and  unsparing.  Close  upon  this  followed  the 
diseases  introduced  through  commercial  intercourse,  and  since  then 
the  decrease  has  been  constant.  An  old  missionary's  daughter  told  me 
that  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  her  father  lost  900  of  his  church 
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members!  And  on  the  first  Sabbath  that  service  was  held  after  three 
months'  siege  of  disease,  he  did  not  know  a  dozen  persons,  until  they 
spoke  to  him — so  disfigured  were  those  who  escaped. 

The  men  dress  much  as  Americans  do — except  the  lower  classes, 
who  wear  simply  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  or  a  shirt  with  the  pants,  but 
the  shirt  is  always  an  e>u^-side  garment,  and  hangs  like  a  short  gown 
upon  them.  I  hare  seen  a  few  men,  with  only  the  old-fashioned 
"breech-cloth"  upon  them.  But  these  are  rare  now,  in  the  large 
towns.  In  the  country,  1  am  told,  many  wear  nothing  but  what  na- 
ture furnishes  them.  The  women  wear  a  garment  known  as  a  "  Aoto- 
kouf  It  is  a  loose  garment  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  long  yoke 
night-gown,  which  was,  indeed,  the  model  from  which  the  first  one 
was  made.  When  the  whites  first  came  here  they  found  the  women 
naked,  or  clad  in  a  garment  made  of  tapa^  the  native  cloth  which  was 
beaten  from  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Bat  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
taste  of  the  missionaries,  and  they  persuaded  the  people  to  adopt  a 
new  costume.  Looking  over  a  woman's  wardrobe  for  the  choice  of  a 
garment  which  should  suit  both  parties,  the  native  women  selected 
the  loose  night-gown  of  a  Missionary's  wife,  and  to  this  day  it  has 
been  the  national  garb.  It  is  made  in  all  fabrics  from  the  richest 
silk  to  the  cheapest  muslin,  but  most  frequently  of  some  large  fig- 
ured, bright  colored  calico.  It  is  worn  on  all  occasions;  it  is  the  robe 
of  royal  state,  and  the  modest  attire  of  the  domestic.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  infant's  attire,  when  its  little  body  is  covered  with  any- 
thing; it  is  worn  by  school-girls,  matrons  and  crones. 

This  garment  has,  generally,  a  pocket  on  the  side  of  the  breast  for 
the  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  for  these  people  are  great  smokers.  I 
have  seen  a  group  of  over  a  dozen  girls,  of  the  ages  of  tbn  or  a  dozen 
years,  sitting  flat  upon  the  sidewalk,  wifch  pipes  or  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths,  waiting  for  the  teacher  to  come  and  open  the  school-house. 

The  men  generally,  and  the  women  almost  always,  sit  cross-legged 
upon  the  floor  or  ground  for  all  occupations.  They  eat  from  mats 
spread  upon  the  floor;  they  wash  by  the  hydrant  or  brook-side  with- 
out tub,  board  or  boiler.  Sitting,  as  usual,  they  rub  the  clothes  in 
their  hands  until  clean  (?),  rinse  them  in  the  running  stream,  and 
spread  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Mowing  is  done  with  a  spade!    Sitting  in  the  usual  position,  men 
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or  womeD,  as  the  case  may  be,  shove  the  edge  of  the  spade  close  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  cut  it  off.  By  night,  all 
that  has  been  cut  is  ^^  cured,''  and  is  tied  up  into  long,  conical  shaped 
bundles  and  taken  to  the  stable  or  the  market.  The  ground  has  no 
stubble,  and  looks  as  bare  as  a  desert.  But  in  a  very  few  days  it  is 
covered  with  a  fresh  green,  and  the  mowers  begin  to  torment  you  for 
the  refusal  of  the  crop. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  is  familiar  to  Americans.  Everybody 
soon  falls  into  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  couniry,  if  they  determine 
to  stay,  and  those  who  do  stay  would  not  go  back  to  America  for  any- 
thing. But  I  must  say,  I  am  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  clos- 
ing moment  of  my  contract,  for  ''  I  want  to  go  home/' 

If  I  have  not  tired  you  out  with  this  long  story,  next  time  I  will 
tell  you  of  other  sights.  Miriam  Webster, 

Honolulu,  October  9,  1877. 


OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Loyalty  to  any  system  does  not  imply  that  everything  said  regard- 
ing it  should  be  only  of  its  merits.  Indeed  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  who  recognizes  its  defects  is  to  it  a  sincere  friend  and 
staunch  supporter.  Our  free  school  system  does  not  suffer  so  much 
from  criticism,  just  or  unjust,  as  from  attempts,  covering  its  weak- 
nesses, to  make  it  appear  invulnerable. 

The  faith  we  repose  in  our  common  schools  is  as  strong  as  that  we 
place  in  out  national  government.  Neither  of  these,  however,  can 
we  candidly  consider  without  acknowledging  in  them  serious  imper- 
fections. Nothing  can  be  fi:ained  by  concealing  these  imperfections. 
As  our  system  of  government  implies  and  necessitates  an  educational 
system,  the  one  cannot  properly  be  ignored  in  the  consideration  of 
the  other.  A  fall  exposition  of  these  systems,  or  of  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  them,  would  furnish  material  sufficient  for  an  exten- 
sive volume.  We  can  in  this  article  attempt  nothing  more  than  a 
cursory  view  of  some  leading  defects. 

Our  country  is  unquestionably  favored  with  the  best  system  of  pop- 
ular education  which  the  world  affords,  yet  the  results  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  They  are  not  proportional  to  the  time,  labor  and 
money  expended,  hence  they  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  which  the 
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people  rightfully  make.  The  free  school  is  an  essential  feature  of  our 
form  of  government;  it  rests  on  the  same  foundation  with  that  gov- 
ernment, yiz.  popular  demand ;  its  perpetuity  is  subject  to  the  same 
condition,  that  is  the  degree  in  which  that  demand  can  be  satisfied. 
Thus  while  we  rejoice  in  at  least  one  element  of  strength  which  is 
national  in  its  character,  we  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that 
our  system  is  peculiarily  national  in  its  weaknesses. 

In  our  politics  perpetual  change  is  the  order,  or  rather  the  disorder. 
Our  political  campaigns  do  much  it  is  true  to  advance  popular  intel- 
ligence; at  the  same  time  they  are  disturbing  elements  to  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.  They  are  too  frequent,  bitter  and 
partisan  to  secure  to  our  government  stability  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments; worse  still,  living  issues  seldom  appear  before  the  people  upon 
their  own  merits,  but  are  made  secondary  to  personal  or  party  in- 
terests. Our  people  do  not  find  the  polls  a  means  whereby  they  can 
give  untrammeled  expression  to  their  views  on  matters  of  the  greatest 
import  themselves  and  to  the  nation,  but  if  they  vote  at  all  they  are 
compelled  to  endorse  this,  or  that  party ^s record,  and  suffrage  is  shaped 
not  so  much  on  the  principle  which  controls  the  progress  of 
ideas  as  upon'  that  which  mfluences  prejudice.  Such  a  system 
may  not  lack  vigor,  but  it  lacks  both  dignity  and  stability.  It 
stimulates  stump  oratory,  brings  prominently  before  the  people  a 
class  of  men  with  little  or  no  experience  in  successful  management, 
clothes  them  with  authority  and  lends  to  them  a  temporary  promi- 
nence which  subsides  with  the  wave  of  popular  excitement  which  oc- 
casioned their  promotion.  It  does  not.  however  secure  sound  states- 
manship. A  genuine  statesman  is  not  the  natural  and  legitimate  re- 
sult of  American  politics. 

Our  school  system  is  a  branch  of  our  political  system,  A  mutual 
dependence  obtains  between  them,  arid  their  defects  are  closely  re- 
lated. The  one  fails  to  make  official  tenure  dependent  on  qualification 
and  integrity,  it  lacks  permanency  and  do«s  not  afford  that  stim- 
ulus which  would  otherwise  enable  our  ablest  men  to  train  them- 
selves for  state  duties.  As  a  consequence  it  is  wanting  in  statesman- 
ship. So  it  is  with  the  other.  It  does  not  offer  that  encouragement 
which  secures  to  its  support  the  undivided  attention  of  our  best  minds. 
It  is  not  the  genius  of  either  system  to  develop  and  retain  trained 
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teachers.    Both  have  eminent  men,  but  they  have  attained  to  emin- 
ence in  spite  of  the  systems  rather  than  otherwise. 

Our  educational  system  lacks  unity,  completeness,  and  harmony  of 
methods.  There  is  in  our  country  a  general  demand  for  popular  in- 
ielligence,  but  the  methods  v^hich  the  various  states  adopt  to  meet 
this  demand  are  by  no  means  common,  complete,  or  in  harmony.  Let 
anyone  familiar  with  these  different  methods  attempt  to  construct  out 
of  them  a  complete  whole  and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriate word  by  which  to  designate  the  result.  He  will  certainly 
find  the  word  "  national "  irrelevant  as  a  part  of  the  name,  if  indeed  he 
can  regard  any  word  appropriate  in  the  singular  number.  Let  him 
inquire  further  into  the  condition  of  our  various  state  systems  and  fol- 
low if  possible  their  workings  from  the  ungraded  country  school  to 
the  State  University:  will  he  find  a  proper  connection  linking  the 
various  parts?  If  the  different  grades  are  methodical  in  their  develop- 
ment, which  is  seldom  true,  wide  chasms  intervene.  This  chasm  is 
particularly  broad  between  the  graded  school  and  the  University. 
Some  States  provide  little  or  no  secondary  instruction,  while  others 
which  support  schools  for  that  purpose  fail  to  secure  a  proper  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  University.  A  system  with  bo  head,  or 
with  no  connection  between  head  and  body  certainly  cannot  be  com- 
plete. This  defect  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  a  want  of  high- 
schools,  bat  not  altogether.  Our  Universities  are  not  perfect.  A  few 
of  these  are  eminently  successful;  while  others  can  lay  no  claim  to 
success.  They  are  Universities  in  name  only.  They  proceed  upon  a 
false  hypothesis.  They  lack  adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In- 
stead of  being  proper  heads  of  the  American  free  school  system,  they 
are  by  servile  imitation  ill-shaped  models  of  the  European  University 
system. 

We  will  now  notice  briefly  our  own  state  system.  This  we  can  do 
more  intelligently  having  touched  upon  the  general  defects  which 
mar  our  national  system,  as  we  partake  largely  of  the  same  defects. 
It  is  well  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  disease  before  we  attempt 
to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

Our  state  has  wisely  made  a  liberal  provision  for  her  educational  in- 
terests, but  we  are  to  deal  with  the  methods  by  which  these  interests 
are  promoted. 
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We  rejoice  in  the  new  life  and  flattering  prospects  of  our  State  Uni- 
versity, in  the  increasing  number  and  eflSciency  of  our  Normal,  and 
High  Schools,  yet  these  do  not  sufficiently  unify  and  harmonize  our 
methods.  They  fail  to  connect,  and  we  find  at  heme  the  same  incom- 
pleteness which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  To  illustrate  this  defect 
let  us  compare  the  curriculum  of  the  University  w^ith  the  courses  of 
study  adopted  by  the  large  majority  of  our  high  schools,  and  we  find 
but  little  in  their  arrangement  to  suggest  that  they  are  parts  of  one 
whole.  Our  high  school  graduates  pursue  nearly  all  the  studies  found 
in  the  senior  year  of  the  college  course,  while  many  of  them  have 
had  no  training  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  require  two  years'  time  for 
preparation  for  college;  thus  showing  a  discrepancy  of  six  years.  At 
the  same  time  the  University  is  compelled  to  do  preparatory,  or  com- 
mon school  work.     So  also  are  our  Normal  Schools. 

That  some  of  our  high  schools  have  attained  to  a  worthy  standard  of 
excellence  is  evident  from  the  many  inquiries  made  of  those  in  charge 
of  them  by  persons  in  this  and  other  states  who  wi^  to  organize  on 
similar  principles.  .  This  superiority  however  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number.  For  our  graded  and  high  schools  there  is 
no  uniform  standard  of  excellence  by  which  results  may  be  compared 
Tenure  is  uncertain  and  changes  frequent.  The  relation  between 
teaching:  force  and  the  number  of  pupils  rests  not  so  much  upon  any 
established  principle  of  school  economy,  as  upon  the  condition  of  the 
weather  on  the  evening  of  the  annual  school  meeting.  Not  all  such 
schools  are  properly  graded,  and  many  of  tho&e  which  are,  fail  to  fur- 
nish permanent  records  showing  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
and  the  studies  and  methods  pursued.  A  new  year  often  brings  with 
it  a  new  corps  of  teachers  who  can  find  nothing  to  guide  them  in 
their  new  field  of  labor,  when  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  search- 
for  what  does  does  not  exist,  or  a  new  departure  is  taken  which  often 
proves  fatal  to  the  interests  of  both  teacher  and  school. 

Thus  far  we  have  enumerated  only  a  few  of  the  leading  defects 
which  are  found  in  the  more  advanced  grades  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. These  multiply  in  the  lower  grades.  Here  they  are  so  numer- 
ous that  we  will  not  recount  them  but  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  very 
able  report  published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal. 

These  thoughts  regarding  the  faults  of  our  system  emanate  not 
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from  a  desire  to  criticise,  but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  the  measure 
in  which  these  defects  cripple  our  educational  interests  is  not  fully 
realized  by  the  people,  and  from  a  further  conviction  that  they  cannot 
be  remedied  until  the  people  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  are  permitted 
to  make  of  these  interests  distinct  issues,  and  to  decide  these  issues 
upon  their  own  merits. 

We  hope  some  future  time  to  a«Id  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the 
remedies  for  these  evils.  J.  G.  Davies. 

Lancaster. 


READING. 


No  other  educational  attainment  opens  the  doors  to  so  much  beyond 
it  as  does  reading;  and  if  the  value  of  an  article  lies  in  its  utility, 
reading  may  justly  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  first  rank,  and  the 
ability  to  properly  train  pupils  therein,  one  of  the  principal  requisites 
of  a  teacher.  From  the  first  day  of  schooling,  usually  to  the. last, 
pupils  read  at  first  two  to  four  times  per  day,  and  at  a  later  stage 
once  or  twice  per  day,  depending  on  the  kind  and  size  of  school.  The 
result  of  this  training  in  what  is  called  reading,  continued  through 
all  the  terms  and  years  of  the  pupil's  school  life,  is  a  few  readers  who 
usually  comprehend  and  express  the  matter  read,  and  a  far  larger 
number  who  do  neither,  but  mumble,  stumble,  drone  and  repeat;  a 
performance  worthy  neither  the  idea  nor  the  name  of  reading. 

Reading  is  for  two  purposes,  informing  ourselves  and  informing 
others;  the  first  silent,  the  second  oral.  The  first  is  of  ten-fold  more 
use  than  the  second,  and  consequently  the  ends  for  which  we  read  si- 
lently are  more  Tvorthy  of  consideration  and  time  than  the  other. 
Both  kinds  call  for  comprehension  of  what  is  read,  for  without  it  si- 
lent reading  is  of  little  efiect,  and  oral  reading  is  mechanical  and  fails 
to  impart  to  listeners  the  sense  intended  by  the  author.  If  we  com- 
prehend, discriminate  and  feel  what  the  author  intends,  oral  expres- 
sion is  the  natural  outlet,  and  failure  to  perceive  his  meaning  conduces 
to  hesitancy  and  confusion,  which  inevitably  destrov  the  end  and 
charm  of  oral  reading.  Evidently,  then,  school  training  should  pri- 
njarily  and  largely  be  devoted,  in  this  branch,  to  securing  attention 
and  thought  to  and  comprehension  of  what  is  read.  The  meaning  of 
what  is  read  should  be  considered  in  two  ways,  directly,  or  what  the 
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words  may  mean  in  themselves,  and  allusively,  or  what  they  may  refer 
to  or  implv,  and  the  latter  is  often  far  more  important  than  the  di- 
rect meaning.  Too  often  is  the  work  confined  to  the  direct  meaning 
of  individual  words,  to  which  these  objections  lie:  A  person  may  de- 
fine each  word  in  an  extract  and  then  fail  to  catch  the  subtle  meaning 
of  the  whole  collection,  and  the  allusive  use  of  a  few  words  may  be 
the  key  to  the  whole  expression.  Proof  of  this  position  is  found  at 
teachers^  examination^^,  in  which  applicants  are  sometimes  asked  to 
state  their  understanding  of  extracts  stated  in  words  too  simple  to 
need  defining  or  explaining,  and  in  many  cases  the  replies  indicate  a 
wrong  apprehension,  or  an  acknowledgment  is  made  that  the  meaning 
of  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  unknown.  Now  these  applicants  are 
the  best  product  of  our  schools,  and  of  a  majority  it  may  be  said,  they 
are  very  defective  in  comprehending,  or  at  least  in  the  ability  to  clear- 
ly explain  what  they  read. 

Too  much  is  our  school  training  the  outward  show  without  the 
spirit  of  reading;  too  much  mouth  work  and  too  little  mind  work;  too 
much  putting  in  the  time  without  putting  in  the  thought.  Without 
the  mind  work  the  mouth  work  is  imperfectly  done;  in  fact,  often 
might  as  well  never  be  done,  as  the  performance  tends  to  sluggish- 
ness and  indifference,  and  when  these  are  once  induced,  their  removal 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  By  saying  we  have  the  outward  form 
of  reading,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  oral  work  usually  done 
deserves  to  be  called  reading,  although  that  is  the  term  usually  ap- 
plied to  it.  Some  call  it  word  repeating,  meaning  thereby  that  it  lacks 
all  the  other  essential  properties  which  constitute  true  reading.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  we  advocate  less  of  this  so-called  reading,  which 
produces  neither  comprehension  nor  expression  of  what  is  read,  and  a 
division  of  the  work  for  two  distinct  purposes,  comprehension  and  ex- 
pression, the  training  for  the  tormer  preceding  and  being  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  bestowed  on  the  latter.  J.  T.  Lvnn, 


PRIMARY  READING. 

Little  ones  when  sent,  to  school  are  usually  provided  with  a  primer, 
or  some  other  book  suitable  for  a  child.  Like  many  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  they  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  new  book  for  a 
time,  and  then,  when  the  pictures  have  grown  familiar,  and  they  find 
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that  the  way  through  is  by  no  means  a  path  strewn  with  flowers, 
they  care  only  to  destroy  it. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  furnish  each  little  one  with  a  slate  and 
pencil,  and  set  him  to  copying  the  words  printed  on  the  blackboard 
by  the  teacher.  The  reading  charts  are  of  course  preferable,  but  in 
our  country  schools  there  is  generally  no  such  help  to  be  found,  and 
the  teacher  must  have  recourse  to  the  blackboard.  She  prints  one  or 
two  words  at  first,  tells  the  children  what  those  words  are  called,  and 
perhaps  draws  a  picture  of  the  object  on  the  board.  The  little  ones 
reproduce  the  pictures  and  words  on  their  slates  and  are  soon  able  to 
distinguish  them.  At  the  next  recitation,  they  are  given  another 
wurd  or  two,  and  thus  they  proceed  learning  to  draw  and  print,  as 
well  as  to  call  words  at  sight.  Besides  this,  they  are  kept  busy  and 
prevented  from  growing  restless,  because  they  have  something  to  do. 
They  may  also  be  required  to  take  the  pointer  and  find  a  given  word 
on  the  board,  and  if  they  fail  to  find  it  let  the  next  try,  and  if  success- 
ful, go  up.    This  awakens  interest  in  the  recitation.  K.  A.  M. 


SELECTED. 


INSTITUTE  HINTS. 

[We  find  in  the  Wausau  Torch  of  Liberty  a  report  by  the  Secretary, 
W.  0.  Butler,  of  the  Institute  held  in  that  place  this  fall,  under  Supt. 
Greene,  and  conducted  by  Prof.  Graham.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
report  is  a  synopsis  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  given,  as  follows:] 

Careful  and  wisely  directed  drill  in  the  oral  elements  will  secure  to 
the  rising  generation  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language. 

Intellectual  arithmetic  should  have  special  attention,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  written  arithmetic,  at  an  early  age. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  thought  of  any  written  matter  is  a  very  good 
help  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  will  lead  to  more  careful  ob- 
servation. 

Exercises  in  the  rules  of  spelling  will  lead  to  clear  discrimination  as 
well  as  to  correct  spelling  and  hence  are  of  greater  value  than  propo- 
sitions in  geometry. 
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Chronology  must  be  associated  with  history,  and  the  philosophy  of 
events  taught. 

The  success  of  teaching  almost  wholly  depends  upon  the  will-power 
of  the  teacher.  If  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  predominate  the 
stick-power  will  be  driven  out. 

*  Very  little  mathematical  geography  is  needed  for  the  common 
schools  of  Wisconsin:  The  eis:ht  points  of  the  compass,  finding  the 
north  star,  the  equator,  tropics,  polar  circles  and  poles,  and  causes  of 
the  variations  in  the  seasons. 

English  grammar  does  not  teach  us  to  speak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage correctly  but  teaches  the  principles  and  usages  thereof,  so  that 
by  great  care  we  may  use  the  language  correctly.  To  learn  these 
principlei(we  musk  have  a  nomenclature,  hence  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing books  largely  but  not  wholly. 

By  education  is  meant  all  those  influences,  good  or  bad,  surround- 
ing us  in  every  hour  of  life  as  well  as  every  thought  and  every  action 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

By  character  is  meant  those  qualities,  good  or  bad,  which  we  in- 
herit. 

The  family  is  the  unit  of  society;  the  school  is  the  outgrowth  of 
society.  The  family  and  school  share  between  them  the  responsibili- 
ties for  the  education  of  childhood.  The  family  primarily  and  essen- 
tially, the  school  secondarily.  The  family  is  responsible  by  precept, 
example  and  sympathy  to  form  good  characters  and  habits,  and  by  fa- 
miliar conversation  to  develop  language  and  exercise  intelligence  upon 
all  that  surrounds  childhood. 

The  family  has  two  strong  advantages,  viz:  affection  between  pa- 
rent and  child,  and  constant  contact  in  daily  life.  The  family  respon- 
sibility is  not  optional  nor  transferable. 

Only  when  we  properly  estimate  the  part  the  family  should  per- 
form can  we  estimate  what  the  school  should  do  and  only  when  the 
family  part  is  faithfully  performed  is  the  school  in  circumstances  for 
efficiently  doing  its  part.  Leave  the  family  part  out  and  we  have  a 
distorted  view  of  what  a  school  should  do. 

The  function  of  the  school  is  to  supplement  the  education  of  the 
family,  to  maintain  bodily  health,  to  foster  morality  as  its  opportunity 
admits,  to  train  the  pupil  to  certain  virtues  which  spring  out  of  and 
a-VoI.  VII.  No.  11. 
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find  application  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  school  and  which  are  absent 
from  the  family,  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  the  elemen- 
tary branches  which  are  useful  in  every  department  of  life,  in  the  love 
of  knowledge  in  general  and  in  the  manner  of  acquiring.    * 

When  the  family  education  is  deficient  the  school  must  do  the  best 
it  can  to  supply  the  defect.  But  whatever  specialty  it  attempts,  it  is 
clearly  to  discriminate  its  true  province  that  it  may,  if  possible,  be  as- 
sumed by  the  proper  party. 

Bodily  health  and  spirits  are  of  great  importance  in  school  and  out. 
The  school  is  responsible  for  its  preservation,  hence  attend  to  the 
heat,  light  and  air  of  the  school-room. 

On  the  moral  nature  depends  our  happiness  in  the  use  we  make  of 
our  physical  and  mental  powers,  hence  distinct  provision  must  be 
made  for  its  cultivation. — The  teacher  should  seek  to  develop  the  in- 
tellectual power  so  that  the  pupil  may  have  the  full  use  of  the  same 
in  after  life. 

A  piece  of  sculpture  at  the  centennial — a  child  holding:  a  cat's-cra- 
dle — was  rudely  jostled  against  and  the  fine  threads  destroyed  and  the 
whole  design  ruined.  Be  careful  how  you  treat  that  which  is  infin- 
itely n\ore  perfect  and  irreparable — the  aflFections,  will  and  life  of  a 
child. 

Seek  not  your  own  happiness,  it  will  come  in  time. 


The  education  imperatively  demanded  by  the  approachmg  times,  of 
certain  difficulty  and  possible  turbulence,  must  diflFer  from  that  which 
has  heretofore  been  afforded  by  our  own  or  any  school  system.  It 
must  be  more  general  in  its  prevalence,  and  more  specific  in  its  direc- 
tion. Questions  for  general  decision  must  be  met  by  universal  educa- 
tion; all  the  people  must  be  instructed.  Secondly,  intelligent  action 
on  special  questions  requires  more  than  a  general  preparation.  Disci- 
plinary studies  are  not  sufficient.  Questions  of  economy  demand  edu- 
cation in  economy.  The  discussions  as  to  the  expediency  of  sacrific- 
ing somewhat  of  elegant  culture  to  practical  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  are  still  in  progress;  but  turbulent  hands  are  settling 
the  question,  and  certain  studies  which  were  formerly  desirable  are 
now  imperative. — Prof,  J.  B.  Clark,  Carlton  College. 
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SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

[At  the  social  science  convention  recently  closed  at  Saratoga,  John 
P.  Townsend,  Esq.,  Vice  Pres.  of  the  Bowery  savings  Bank,  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  Savings  Banks.  Mr.  Townsend  has  given  this  subject 
careful  attention,  and  his  paper  was  one  of  the  best  productions  of 
the  convention.  Referring  to  teaching  saving  habits  to  our  young 
people  in  the  public  schools  he  said:] 

The  penny  bank  system  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  extended 
into  the  schools  there,  as  well  as  into  Belgium  and  France,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  for  adoption  in  this  country. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Meikle,  actuary  of  the  Security 
Savings  Bank  of  Glasgow,  before  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  three  years  ago,  he  says:  "A  remark- 
able experiment  for  teaching  the  young  to  save  h&s  been  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  of  Belgium.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Laurent, 
professor  of  civil  law,  in  the  University  of  Ghent,  whose  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  obtained  a  prize  of  £400,  as  being  the  best  trea- 
tise, or  the  best  invention  capable  of  improving  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  working  classes.*"  He  maintains  that  the 
best  means  of  causing  the  spirit  of  economy  to  penetrate  the 
habits  of  the  people  is  to  teach  it  to  their  children  and  make  them 
practice  it. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  inspire  in  the  young  a  taste  for  saving. 
This  can  be  best  accomplished  in  the  public  schools  where  the  mana- 
gers and  teachers  have  constant  opportunities  of  enforcing  and  illus- 
trating the  advantages  of  saving,  and  where  facilities  can  easily  be  af- 
forded for  carrying  out  the  lessons  of  economy  by  means  of  penny 
banks  carried  on  in  the  schools.  This  has  been  done  in  Belgium  with 
singular  success.  Oat  of  15,392  pupils  in  the  town  of  Ghent,  no  less 
than  13,032  are  depositors  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  they  have  to 
their  credit  $92,560,  an  average  of  more  than  $7  each. 

The  managers  testify  that  the  system  has  already  produced  a  mark- 
ed eflFect  on  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  working  classes  of  Ghent. 
The  experiment  is  being  extended  to  hundreds  of  other  towns,  and 
has  created  great  interest  throughout  Belgium,  in  Prance,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  cordially  commend  the  system  to  the  attention 
of  school  boards  and  teachers,  and  can  assure  them  that  directors  of 
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Savings  Banks  in  this  country  will  cheerfully  aid  their  endeavors."  So 
says  Mr.  .William  Meikle,  actuary  of  the  Security  Savings  Bank  of 
GlasjTow. 

He  further  says:  ''  As  a  ni^aus  of  still  further  encouraging  young 
people  to  save,  the  school  boards  of  Belgium  have  arranged  that  their 
prizes  to  meritorious  pupils  shall  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a 
Savings  Bank  book,  inscribed  with  the  pupil's  name,  and  containing 
a  small  sum  of  money,  which  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  till  aft^r  a  given 
time/' 

I  learn'  by  letter  recently  received  from  M.  A.  de  Malarce,  of  Paris, 
that  Prance  has  already  more  than  230,000  saving  scholars  in  3,200 
schools. 

No  people  need  to  be  taught  thrift  more  than  the  poorer  classes  of 
1;his  country';  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  money  is  obtained  in 
K)rdinary  times,  owing  to  well-known  lauses,  no  nation,  probably,  is 
more  extravagant  and  prodigal  in  expenditures,  and  in  times  like  the 
^present,  inconvenieui:e  and  suffering  are  great.  Having  sung  all  snm- 
\mer,  the  winter  finds  them  destitute,  and  without  friends  to  succor 
Ihem.  But  their  more  provident  neighbors  owe  something  to  their 
own  reputation  as  good  citizens,  and  should  endavor  to  teach  aad  as- 
sist them  in  a  proper  way. 

Instead  of  soup  houses  in  winter,  leb  us  open  penny  banks  in  sum- 
mer, and  by  the  aid  of  missionaries  properly  selected,  the  systematic 
distribution  oi  tracts  in  workshops  and  dwellings,  instruct  these  peo- 
ple how  to  help  themselves  by  saving  their  pennies,  instead  of  spend- 
ing them  in  drink  shops  and  for  useless  finery-  How  many  pennies 
and  even  dollars  are  annually  thrown  away  in  bar-rooms  and  beer  gar- 
dens the  data  is  not  at  hand  to  determine,  and  the  receipts  by  the 
government  from  tax(ts  on  spirits  and  malt  liquors  give  a  faint  idea. 

The  plan  of  establishing  school  penny  banks  is  very  simple  and 
could  be  put  in  operation  by  any  board  of  education  in  the  large  cit- 
ies, and  by  trustees  of  school  districts  in  the  towns  and  villages,  with- 
out expense.  An  hour  one  day  in  the  week  mi&:ht  be  set  apart  for  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  lesson  of  thrift.  Let  a  book  large  enough 
to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  a  given  school  be  provided, 
ruled  in  twelve  vertical  columns  for  the  months,  which  are  to  be  sub- 
divided into  four  or  five  for  the  weeks,  with  inter-columns  for  dollan 
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and  cents;  this  is  for  the  register  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher.  Cards, 
to  be  folded  once  like  the  covers  of  a  pas^-book,  and  ruled  like  the 
reisister,  are  also  necessary  for  each  depositing  scholar.  Enter  the 
deposits  in  the  school  ledger,  and  the  corresponding  amoant  in  the 
depositor's  book,  which  the  pupil  is  to  carry  home  with  him.  This 
comprises  the  needed  stationery,  barring  pen  and  ink. 

Let  the  amount  received  each  day  be  deposited  in  some  Savings 
Bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  when  the  deposit  of  any  pupil 
amounts  to  say  three  dollars,  let  an  account  be  opened  in  his  own 
name,  and  a  book  be  fi:iven  him  by  the  bank,  charging  the  amount  to 
the  account  of  the  school,  and  by  the  school  against  the  pupil  in  its 
ledger;  the  little  card  is  still  kept  to  enter  the  pennies  on,  and  the 
account  runs  on  as  at  first. 

The  pupil  is  tq  receive  no  interest  until  he  opens  his  account  in  the 
bank,  but  the  school  itself  receives  interest  on  the  gross  amount  to 
its  credit,  which  will  pay  the  expense  of  stationery,  school  ledger  and 
card  pass-books;  should  anything  be  left  over  after  paying  these  ex- 
penses, it  might  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  pupils. 

Parents  will  very  soon  become  interested,  and  not  only  add  extra 
pennies  to  their  childrens'  deposits,  but  be  induced  to  try  the  experi. 
ment  on  their  own  account,  by  makin^:  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank 
for  themselves;  once  the  habit  is  begun,  it  tends  to  increase  as  time 
goes  on,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  community  will  begin  to  feel  the  effect,  to  the  lessening  of  its  tax- 
able burdens  for  the  support  of  the  wretched  and  destitute. 

The  experiment  is  worth  trying,  why  not  put  it  at  once  into  prac- 
tice.— The  Bankers'  Safeguard. 


By  all  means  try  and  illustrate  the  lessons  in  the  several  branches 
Pursued  by  some  practical  application  every  day.  Measure  the  wood 
and  sell  it — and  grain  and  buy  it — make  out  bills — pass  receipts — be 
practical.  Take  advantage  now  of  this  lull  in  politics  to  talk  up  in 
the  couiity  papers  the  advantages  of  good  schools.  Show  how  intel- 
ligence pays  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  in  the  home — everywhere,  the 
intelligent  men  and  women  are  law-abiding,  peaceful,  helpful — pro- 
ducing more  than  they  consume.  Ignorance  goes  begging,  begets 
idleness,  thriftlessness,  vice  and  poverty,  and  our  taxation  comes  from 
supporting  and  providing  for  these,  and  not  fr9m  what  we  expend  to 
educate  the  children. — American  Journal  of  Education. 
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ASCENT  OF  MT.  SHASTA. 

[In  some  late  numbers  of  the  ^^Hwne  Newspaper  and  Educational 
Journal^''  published  in  San  Francisco,  we  find  some  very  entertaining 
fetches  entitled  "Recreations  of  a  School  Master."  The  school 
-nraeter,  will  be  recognized  by  the  initials  signed  to  his  "recreations" 
asProtChas.  H.  Allen,  late  President  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School, 
:and  now  at  the  head  of  th^  San  Jose  Normal  School,  California.  We 
:give  his  account  of  an  ascent  of  Mt.  Shasta,  in  the  northern  part  of 
iiat  state.  Preceding  chapters  recount  the  adventures  of  the  party 
ia  tke  journey  to  the  point  where  the  ascent  began: J 

July  8d,  we  were  to  start  for  the  camp,  near  the  snow-line,  to  be 
ready  for  the  ascent  the  next  day.  You  see,  I  had  an  appointment 
at  the  summit  for  July  4th,  of  nearly  a  year's  standing,  and 
I  was  to  deliver  an  oration  to  a  small  and  select  audience, 
but  in  an  auditorium  as  immense  as  one  could  wish.  At 
noon  the  pack-horses  were  laden  and  the  saddle  horses  at  the  door, 
but  the  riders  were  not  ready.  Clouds  lowered  around  the  mountain, 
and  the  fear  of  a  little  wetting  led  our  ladies,  who,  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  to  weaken,  to  urge  a  delay.  Under  protest,  I  submitted,  and 
was  sorry  for  it.  I  shall  never  again  believe  that  a  woman's  instinct 
is  better  than  a  man's  reason.  Slowly  and  sadly  the  hoi-ses  were  dis- 
burdened, and  our  golden  opportunity  was  gone,  for  the  Fourth  dawned 
clear  and  bright,  and  was  a  beautiful  day  for  the  ascent. 

From  Berryvale  (Sisson's)  to  the  timber  line,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  the  journey  is  made  on  horseback.  The  elevation  at  Berryvale 
is  3,600  feet  above  tide  water,  the  camp  at  the  timber  line  about 
7,500  feet,  leaving  the  elevation  to  be  made  on  foot,  full  7,000  feet. 
This  is  made  by  traveling  about  five  miles.  As  the  inclination  is,  in 
some  places,  38  degrees,  the  distance  must  be  increased  by  "tacking," 
as  a  direct  road  is  almost  impossible. 

The  morniug  of  the  Fourth  broke  clear  aild  beautiful,  and  was 
spent  in  firing  national  salutes  from  fienry  rifles;  nevertheless  it 
dragged  slowly  on.  At  one,  we  started  for  camp.  The  party  consist- 
ed of  the  three  ladies  before  mentioned,  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
district,  a  young  teacher  working  at  Sisson's  and  Allie  White  and 
Dick  Hubbard  as  guides.    Of  course  I  was  along  also. 

Besides  the  eight  saddle  horses,  we  had  two  pack  animals  to  clirry 
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blankets,  provisions,  horse  feed,  extra  clothing,  and  our  Alpine  stocks. 
The  ride'  was  wild,  weird,  and  romantic.  Through  dense  forests 
most  of  the  way,  over  lava  ridges,  so  rugged  that  the  horses  could 
hardly  find  a  footing,  winding  our  way  upward  and  still  upward,  we 
rode  for  nearly  five  hours.  The  forests  of  pine  and  fir  are  beautiful 
beyond  description.  Their  dark-green  foliage  seemed  to  make  the 
visible  patches  of  sky  intensely  blue,  while  their  dark  trunks,  encir- 
cled with  singular  regularity  by  a  greenish  yellow  lichen  {Evettiia 
Vulpina)^  made  the  whole  scene  like  a  dreamy  ride  through  fairy 
land.  I  noticed  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  kind  of  funereal  drapery  on 
the  decayed  limbs  of  many  of  the  trees,  consisting  of  long,  black, 
hairy  fibres  (Jubata),  hanging  down  two  or  three  feet,  and  seeming 
like  a  funeral  pall.  At  one  place  we  crossed  a  ridge  of  dwarf  manza- 
nita,  the  small  limbs  of  which  are  twisted  into  every  imaginable  fan- 
tastic shape,  and  all  creeping  close  to  the  ground,  pressed  down  by  the 
heavy  winter  snows.  Much  of  the  way  flowers  were  abundant,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  the  penstemon.  Of  this  some  of  the  varieties 
are  exceeingly  brilliant. 

As  we  reached  the  timber  line,  vegetation  grew  scarce,  but  the 
beautiful  patches  of  creeping  phlox,  in  full,  white  blossom,  nestling 
among  the  lava  blocks,  constituted  a  fitting  connecting  link  between 
the  exuberant  life  below  and  the  waste  of  snow  above. 

Here  we  picketed  our  horses,  built  large  fires,  prepared  our  pine- 
bough  nests,  took  a  hearty  supper,  and  lay  down  to  "sleep,  perchance 
-to  dream/'  But  to  me  the  dreams  did  not  come.  Why,  1  cannot 
here  explain.  At  11:30  I  arose  to  replenish  the  fires,  and  found  the 
wind  blowing  keenly,  while  the  dark  clouds  were  gathering,  forebod- 
ing a  mountain  storm.  At  2  o'clock  it  had  grown  so  cold  that  the 
water  froze  in  our  buckets,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  comfortably 
warm  under  our  blankets.  At  3:30  we  arose,  made  a  hasty  toilet, 
^^each  one  lookincr  the  other  way,^'  took  a  light  breakfast,  at  which 
the  hot  coffee  was  in  great  demand,  selected  our  Alpine  stocks,  ar- 
Tayed  ourselves  ih  our  climbing  hob-nailed  shoes,  and  prepared,  not- 
withstanding the  threatening  storm,  for  a  start.  It  was  too  cold  to 
hurry  matters  much,  and  it  was  4:30  befDre  the  cavalcade  moved.  We 
thus  lost  an  hour's  valuable  time.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  reached  the 
snow,  and  began  in  earnest  the  trying  ascent.    Steeper  and  steeper 
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the  pathway  grew,  yet  it  was  smooth,  and  the  snow  crisped  nnder  our 
feet,  as  it  used  to  when  going  to  school  in  mid-winter  in  old  New 
England.  Our  guides  constantly  warned  us  to  '^take  it  cool,^*  a  need- 
less caution,  with  thermometer  far  below  freezing.  At  sunrise  we 
had  made  nearly  a  mile,  anci  at  9  oVlock,  perhaps  another  mile.  Now 
the  snow  began  to  soften,  and  that  which  fell  in  the  storm  last  week 
(about  twelve  inches),  to  slump  about  one  step  in  liye.  This  made 
very  heavy  work.  Yet,  with  compressed  lips  and  half-cloaed  eyes,  we 
traveled  on.  The  breath  came  quick,  the  heart  throbbed  almost  audi- 
bly, and  the  resting  periods  came  more  and  more  frequent.  A  dense 
fog  now  came  on,  and  we  could  not  see  each  other  ten  steps  away 
We  traveled  in  squads  of  two,  and  there  was  little  breath  wasted  in 
song  or  conversation.  At  this  elevation  the  snow  was  covered  with 
dead  insects,  melted  down  in  an  inch  or  two,  during  the  sunshine. 
We  saw  butterflies,  spiders,  dragon-flies,  and  now  and  then  a  small 
bird  that  had  perished  on  the  eternal  snows. 

At  11  o'clock  we  were  above  the  fos:,  or  rather  above  the  clouds,  for 
we  had  been  two  hours  in  a  dense  mountain  cloud. 

From  11  to  12  we  had  the  steepest  part  of  the  climb.  Twenty  or 
thirty  short  steps  exhausted  us,  and  leaning  on  our  Alpine  stocks, 
sitting  on  the  softening  snow,  or  lying  prone  face  downward,  we 
breathed  in  the  thin  air,  and  tried  to  gather  strength  for  the  next 
thirty  steps.  At  12  o'clock  we  reached  "The  Nib,"  an  immense  rock 
which  from  Sisson's  looks  like  a  huge  thumb,  projecting  upward. 
Here  we  had  the  finest  view  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  clouds  that 
one  could  ever  have.  Reaching  far  to  the  south  and  west,  piled  up  in 
masses  like  mountains,  their  forms  were  constantly  changing  with  the 
shifting  winds.  Here  we  munched  a  scanty  frozen  lunch,  the  water 
canteen  and  coffee  canteen  being  both  frozen,  so  that  iced  drinks  came 
free.  So  far,  however  dense  the  clouds,  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
lost,  as  our  route  was  up  an  old  glacier  bed;  so  we  had  only  to  turn 
and  go  down,  to  reach  camp. 

But  from  here  we  trended  to  the  left,  and  our  way  was  not  well 
marked.  It  looked  a  little  brighter,  and  we  journeyed  on.  We  found 
it  best  to  leave  here  all  our  imvedimenta^  save  a  field  glass.  While 
arranging  for  this,  one  bundle,  consisting  of  a  waterproof  and  cloak, 
escaped  from  the  chilled  hands,  and  away  it  went,  bounding,  rolling, 
sliding,  far  away  we  saw  it  vanish,  down  the  icy  steeo. 
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From  here  we  crossed  a  lava  point  from  which  the  wind  blows  most 
of  the  snow,  but  the  lava  blocks  loosened  by  our  steps  and  the  soft 
ashes  made  a  very  insecure  footing.  We  had  now  reached  an  alti- 
tude of  about  12,000  feet,  and,  although  Whitney  says  there  is  no 
▼egetable  life  above  10,000  feet,  I  found  nestling  in  the  half-frozen 
lava-soil,  a  little  Alpine  plant,  looking  fresh  and  &:reen.  I  transferred 
it  to  my  pocket  her  barium,  as  a  memento,  and  in  the  vain  hope  that 
I  could  make  it  grow  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  took  up 
some  roots  by  digging  them  out  of  the  frozen  soil. 

After  crossing  the  lava  point,  we  came  to  another  snow-field,  across 
which  we  toiled,  facing  "a  nipping  and  an  eager  air."  At  last  we 
reached  the  Black  Hill,  the  last  considerable  climb  in  the  ascent. 
Though  much  wearied  in  body,  our  hearts  were  strong,  and  up  steep, 
steeper,  steepest,  we  wended  our  waj'.  Compressed  lips,  distended 
nostrils,  tightly  clenched  hands,  blue  and  pinched  faces,  all  indicated 
that  we  had  found  no  child's  play  in  the  ascent.  It  was  a  climb.  Yet 
no  one  faltered.  We  were  resolved  to  accomplish  that  in  which  so 
many  strong  men  had  failed. 

At  2:15  we  were  on  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hill,  altitude  14,000 
feet,  cold  as  blue  blazes,  aud  the  wind  blowing  a  hurricane,  right 
through  clothing,  flesh  and  bone,  pierced  us  to  the  very  marrow. 

We  had  one-third  of  a  mile  more  to  make,  and  an  ascent  of  only 
four  hundred  feet,  to  reach  the  monument.  It  stood  out  in  plain 
view  before  us,  but  the  clouds  thickened,  the  wind,  if  possible,  grew 
stronger,  and  in  council  with  our  guides  we  were  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  could  not,  without  incurring  great  risk,  go  further. 
The  next  quarter  of  a  mile  was  an  ice  ridge,  from  which  the  wind 
would  have  swept  us  like  chaff.  Moreover,  there  could  be  no  view 
from  the  monument,  the  clouds  were  so  dense,  and  the  snow  began  to 
fall,  whirling  by  us  as  if  angry  at  our  presence. 

Regretfully  we  turned  our  faces  downward.  Like  Moses,  we  had 
seen  the  promised  land,  but  this  time  could  not  enter.  During  the 
council,  I  froze  one  ear  and  one  finger,  and  others  of  the  party  froze 
toes,  and  chilled  noses.  This,  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  while  the  peo- 
ple below  were  sweltering  under  the  burning  sun,  was  something  to 
be  long  remembered.  We  had  not  then  read  the  fearful  experience 
of  Muir  and  Fay,  who  came  so  near  perishing  here  under  like  circum- 
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stances.  If  any  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  our  decision,  let  him  read 
the  article  in  Harper,  entitled  "A  Storm  on  Mount  Shasta,"  and  he 
will  see  that  it  was  not  for  lack  of  endurance  or  will,  that  the  ^\Hchool 
ma'am  party^'  turned  back. 

It  required  f^veai  care  to  make  the  descent  from  here  to  ^The  Nib/* 
but  we  accomplished  it  in  safety,  and  from  there  had  the  most  glo- 
rious slide  that  one  could  ever  take.  The  "oi-der  of  our  going"  shall 
never  be  told;  sufiSce  it. to  say,  that  in  ten  minutes  we  slid  down,  what 
had  taken  us  four  long  hours  to  climb.  What  mattered  it  that  gar- 
ments were  a  good  deal  dilapidated,  as  a  result?  Were  not  the  gar- 
ments our  own? 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  snow  field,  we  had  a  fine  opportunity  to 
examine  the  *'red  snow''  which  fills  a  kind  of  trench  for  a  mile  or 
more.  It  looks  as  though  a  hundred  beef  cattle  had  been  slaughtered 
above,  and  their  blood  allowed  to  flow  down  through  the  now  melt- 
ing snow.  This  peculiar  color  is  caused  by  a  low  form  of  vegetable 
life,  Protococcus  Nivalis^  which  abounds  also  in  the  higher  Alpine  re- 
gions in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  reached  camp  at  3:30,  and  found  it  warm  and  comfortable  in 
contrast  with  what  we  had  just  experienced.  Hoises  were  quickly 
saddled  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  were  back  at  Sisson's,  feeling  none 
the  worse  for  the  day's  exertion,  save  only  a  smarting  sensation  about 
the  face,  and  particularly  about  the  eyes. 

A  good  night's  rest  fitted  us  for  the  long,  wierd  stage  ride  to  Bead- 
ing, which  took  us  until  12  o'clock  at  night.  The  journey  home  was 
common  place  enough,  but  the  thought  that  we  had  climbed  old 
Shasta  made  us  feel  comfortable. 

Better  than  any  physician's  certificate  of  good  health  is  such  a 
climb.  To  make  it.  one  must  have  a  sound  body,  excellent  lungs,  a 
stout  heart,  and  a  *ievel"  head. 

And  now  the  "Recreations"  end  for  this  year,  and  the  burdens  of 
every-day  life  must  be  tak^n  up.  They^vFill  all  be  the  better  borne 
because  of  the  new  vigor  acquired  in  a  communion  with  Nature.  But 
how  I  wish  we  could  have  made  that  third  of  a  mile!  Some  day  it 
shall  be  done.  C.  H.  A. 


Resist  temptation  till  you  conquer  it. 
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OPINIONS. 

HOW  SHALL  DI8TRX0T8  VOTE? 

Q.  The  commentary  on  the  Code,  (Sec.  19,  sub-section  three)  recom- 
mends the  election  of  district  officers  by  ballot,  but  says  *'the  statute 
does  not  require  iV  But  does  not  Art.  II f^  Sec.  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion require  it — which  reads:  "All  votes  shall  be  given  by  ballot  ex- 
cept for  such  township  officers  as  may  by  law  be  directed  or  allowed 
to  be  otherwise  chosen?" 

A.  This  proviaon  cannot  reasonably  be  understood  to  refer  to  any  offi- 
cers lower  than  those  chosen  by  towns,  but  includes  all  state  and 
county  officers  who  are  elected,  and  town  officers,  with  the  exceptions 
provided  for.  At  the  same  time  it  is  always  better,  and  therefore  the 
Code  recommends,  that  the  district  officers  be  elected  by  ballot. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  require  a  vote  on  building  a  school  house  to  be 
taken  by  ballot? 

A.  The  only  case  in  which  the  school  law  requires  a  district  to  vote 
by  ballot  is  on  the  question  of  borrowing  money  to  build  a  school 
house.  (Sec.  114.)  On  all  other  important  questions  also  it  is 
better  to  take  the  vote  by  ballot. 

DISTBICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  If  a  district  officer  when  elected,  immediately  declines,  can  the 
meeting  proceed  to  elect  another  man  ? 

A.  This  may  be  considered  allowable. 

Q.  What  salary  may  be  paid  to  the  district  clerk? 

A.  From  five  to  ten  dollars,  and  more,  if  the  school  is  graded. 

Q.  Are  not  district  officers  entitled  to  payment  for  attending  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  alteration  of  the  district,  as  well  as  the  town:  board? 
If  so  who  shall  pay  them? 

A.  The  law  makes  no  provision  tor  payment. 

Q.  The  clerk  pro  tern,  of  our  district  meeting  refuses  to  hand  over 
the  minutes  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  until  he  he  is  paid  $2.00  for 
his  services;  what  can  be  done? 

A.  Proceed  under  Chap.  156  Rev.  Stats.  Sec.  1.  He  has  no  claim 
for  payment. 
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Q.  If  the  clerk  engages  one  teacher  and  the  other  members  of  the 
board  another,  which  is  to  teach? 

A.  The  clerk  cannot  hire,  as  he  used  to  do;  the  majority  of  the  board 
hire,  having  first  called  a  board  meeting.  Hiring  by  the  clerk  alone 
is  null  and  void. 

TOWN  SYSTEM. 

Q.  In  September,  1875,' our  district  elected  a  clerk  for  three  years; 
in  November,  the  town  adopted  the  town  system.  At  our  annual  sub- 
district  meeting  in  September  last.  I  was  elected  clerk.  The  old 
clerk  claims  the  office.    Who  is  entitled  to  it? 

A.  You  are;  the  adoption  of  the  town  system  had  the  effect  to  shorten 
the  term  of  the  old  clerk,  as  under  that  system  sub-districts  are  to  elect 
a  clerk  annually. 

Q.  Does  the  old  clerk  hold  over  in  case  there  is  no  election  by  the 
sub-district? 

A.  No,  if  no  election  is  made,  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  town  board.  (Sec.  31.) 

Q.  Can  a  sub-district  vote  a  tax  for  itself? 

A.  No  such  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  township  law. 

GERMAN    IN  SCHOOL. 

Q.  The  school  I  am  to  teach  is  composed  entirely  of  Germans,  who 
at  home  and  in  company  always  speak  that  lan&ruage.  Most  of  them 
can  spell,  read  and  write  the  German  much  better  than  the  English; 
besides,  in  the  latter,  they  understand  very  little  of  what  they  read; 
how  much  use  am  I  allowed  to  make  of  their  German,  in  the  way  of 
translation,  and  yet  have  a  legal  English  school?  Am  I  allowed  to 
teach  German  as  a  means  to  enable  the  pupils  to  get  a  better  hold  on 
the  English,  aside  from  the  one  hour  allowed  daily? 

A.  The  exigencies  of  the  case  would  justify  you  in  using  your  own 
knowledge  of  the  German  and  that  of  the  pupils  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing them  in  English,  and  in  the  studies  taught  in  English,  to  such 
an  extent  aa  you  might  find  necessary;  only  that  the  temptation 
should  not  be  yielded  to  of  using  German  more  than  is  necessary;  and 
a  constant  effort  should  made  to  use  the  English  more  and  German 
less.  The  answer,  which  covers  both  your  questions,  cannot  well  be 
made  more  definite. 
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Q.  Who  decides  whether  German  shall  be  taught  one  hour  each 
day,  and  must  it  be  taught  to  all  if  to  any? 

A.  The  board  decides;  and  the  instruction  is  to  be  given  to  such 
as  desire  it.  If  a  very  small  number  wish  it,  the  board  should  refuse 
it,  or  allow  less  than  one  hour  to  be  given  to  them. 

MISCELLANEOQS. 

Q.  Can  a  district  have  two  school-houses? 

A.  Cases  are  supposable  where  it  wonld  be  desirable  or  even  neces- 
sary and  therefore  allowable,  as  in  »  village  with  a  good  school;  or  in 
a  district  with  large  territory,  and  increasing  population,  and  not  ask- 
ing or  wishing  to  be  divided.  We  know  a  case  where  a  whole  town 
including  a  large  village  remains  one  district  under  one  board,  and 
has  several  school  houses. 

Q,  If  a  vote  is  taken  to  build  a  second  school-house  where  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  is  there  any  remedy? 

A.  The  minority  who  so  regard  the  matter  may  appeal  to  the  State 
Superintendent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  to  have  ten  month's  school,  three  hours  a  day 
(instead  of  five  months  with  the  usual  session  of  six  hours),  have  a 
minority  agsrrieved  thereby  any  remedy? 

A.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
Q.  On  certain  land  belonging  to  our  district  taxes  have  been  assess- 
ed and  paid  over   to   an  adjoining  district,   by   mistake,    for  sev- 
eral years,  but  the  district  refuses  to  refund  the  money.   Have  we  any 
claim  for  it? 

A.  Probably  you  have;  but  if  any  children  have  attended  school  in 
the  wrong  district,  allowance  should  be  made  for  that. 

Q,  We  had  a  lease  of  a  site;  the  farm  embracing  it  was  sold  and  no 
reserve  made  as  to  the  site;  the  lea.se  cannot  be  found,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  farm  refuses  to  recognize  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
district;  what  can  be  done? 

A.  One  remedy  is  for  the  district  to  proceed  to  "designate"  the  Spot 

as  its  site,  and  if  no  terms  can  be  made  with  the  present  owner  of  the 

farm,  proceed  to  call  on  the  town  board  to  "  establish  ^^  the  sit«,  as 

provided  in  sections  78,  79,  etc. 

Q.  If  text-books  are  adopted  by  the  board,  and  some  parents  refuse 
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or  neglect  to  furnish  their  children  with  the  same,  what  is  to  be  done — 
exclude  the  children  from  school? 

A.  The  teacher  may  be  directed  to  hear  the  regular  classes  in  the 
regular  books  first,  and  if  there  is  time  then  attend  to  the  irregulars. 

Q.  Are  examinations  public — with  the  embarrassment  that  visitors 
might  cause? 

A.  It  would  not  look  well  to  exclude  the  public  entirely,  but  the 
examiner  would  be  justified  in  requesting  any  very  disturbing  element 
to  withdraw.  Teachers  must  learn  the  power  of  self-contral  under 
trying  circumstances. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  be  ^ district  clerk? 

A.  It  is  not  prohibited,  but  it  is  not  advisable. 


Correspondence. 


THE  DICTIONARY  QUESTION. 

It  is  not  generally  kown  that  the  legislature  made  such  a  limitation  of  cost  in  the 
bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Webster's  Dictionary  that  the  State  Superintendent 
was  unable  to  procure  the  usual  supply.  Before  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  publishen 
had  voluntarily  offered  to  reduce  the  price  to  S7.50  per  copy.  After  its  passage  no 
better  terms  could  be  secured.  Thinking  that  the  general  downward  tendency  of  prices 
might  bring  a  further  reduction  m  the  Fall,  the  State  Superintendent  resolved  to  make 
a  special  and  final  effort  then  to  secure  the  dictionaries  at  the  authorized  price  of  six 
dollars.  The  following  correspondence  showing  the  result,  will  be  of  interest  to  school 
officers.  Last  yearns  supply  of  dictionaries  being  now  exhausted  the  Superintendent  is 
unable  to  fill  the  orders  of  school  boards. 

Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass: 

GENTiiEMEN: — The  last  legislature  as  you  already  know,  authorized  me  to  purchase 
260  copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  at  a  cost  "not  to  exceed  six  dollars  per 
copy"  delivered  at  my  office.  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  you  cannot  now  famish 
the  State  the  required  number  Ht  that  price,  our  supply  being  nearly  exhausted. 

This  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  aeked  by  the  legislature,  appears  to  me  not  unreason- 
able, considering  the  general  reduction  recently  in  the  price  of  school  books,  and  tlie 
fiict  that  in  1861,  you  furnished  the  state  300  copies  at  $4.00  per  copy,  and  the  previous 
year  supplied  it  at  even  less  rates.  Of  course  I  am  aware  the  dictionary  then  furnished 
was  much  inferior  to  the  present  one,  but  if  the  former  could  be  sold  for  $4.00  and  less, 
I  cannot  see  why  the  latter  need  cost  us  more  than  $6.00  now.  The  difierence  between 
the  two  prices  seems  even  greater  than  the  difierence  between  the  two  volumes. 

If  the  price  I  am  authorized  to  pay  is  sufficient— as  I  trust  it  may  be-  please  send 
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me  as  soon  as  possible  the  250  copies,  for  which  I  will  forward  payment  as  usual 
by  State  Treasurer's  draft.  Veiy  Respectfully  Yours, 

Edward  Searing, 

SupH.  Pub.  Intt. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  22, 1877. 
Hon.  Edward  Searing: 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  your  favor  of  the  17th  Inst.  You  were  kind  enough  to  ap- 
prise us  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  last  winter,  soon  after  it  was  had.  The  State 
has  so  uniformly  treated  us  with  liberality  and  promptitude  in  its  dealings  with  us, 
that  we  sincerely  regret  we. cannot  wholly  meet  its  views  in  the  present  instance. 

When  we  first  supplied  the  State  at  $4  (and  we  believe  we  have  never  furnished  it 
lower)  the  ordinary  selling  pnce  of  the  work  was  $6.  When  afterwards,  the  price  was 
from  imperative  necessity,  advanced  to  $12,  the  literary  and  mechanical  cost  was  so  in- 
creased  that  our  percentage  of  protit  was  still  much  less  than  before,  and  a  proportionate 
advance,  viz.  to  $8,  was  made  to  the  State. 

The  increased  cost  had  a  two  fold  origin.  ( 1 )  We  entirely  reconstructed  and  enlarged 
the  work,  at  an  expenditure  for  literary  and  mechanical  labor,  of  between  $50 ,000  and 
$75,000,  nearest  the  latter.  The  work  now  contains  25  to  85  per  cent,  more  matter 
than  then,  one  third  of  it  at  least  is  new,  more  than  thirty  years  of  diligent  literary 
work  were  devoted  to  it,  and  it  is  now  several  years  later  and  contains  25  per  cent  more 
matter  than  Worcester  or  any  similar  work.  (2)  The  mechanical  ooHt  also  went  up, 
not  only  in  proportion  to  the  size,  but  greatly  beyond.  Paper,  leather,  printing  and 
binding,  as  in  all  other  productions,  went  up  with  the  war,  and  although  for  a  year  or 
two  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  downwards,  the  old  rates  are  by  no  means  reached 
but  are  still  25  per  cent,  above  ante-war  rates.  The  many  illuetrations  scattered  through 
the  work  and  grouped  at  the  end,  require  much  more  expense  in  printing  than  when 
there  were  none.  The  British  skilled  workman  lives  on  starvation  prices;  our  Massa 
chusetts  corresponding  laborer  wants  the  finest  Wisconsin  fiour  and  beef  to  live  upon, 
and  is  able  to  pay  for  them. 

We  cannot,  tlierefore,  although  with  much  regret,  see  our  way  tu  make  the  great  re- 
duction you  name.  You  will  recall,  that  last  winter,  before  the  action  of  your  Legisla- 
ture, we  wrote,  voluntarily  offering  to  reduce  the  price  to  $7.60.  We  will  now  strain 
to  the  utmost,  and  make  it  $7,  but  cannot  see  our  way  to  go  below  that.  Our  uniform 
policy  has  been,  to  keep  our  work  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times,  almost  regardless  of 
expense,  rather  than  to  sacrifice  merit  to  cheapness  merely.  Is  not  that  true  policy? 
Is  it  not  true  wisdom,  in  regard  to  such  a  work,  for  the  Wisconsin  Schools?  We  can 
but  trust  the  Legislature  will  appreciate  the  reasonableness  of  our  views,  and  favor  us 
with  the  accustomed  order.  Very  Bespectfully  Yours, 

G.  &  C.  Merriam. 


A  gentleman  of  wide  experience  as  county  superintendent  and  principal  writes: 
My  summer's  experience  has  called  again  to  my  attention  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
our  school  statistics.    We  would  know  more  nearly  what  are  the  facts,  were  all  re- 
ports, save  the  census,  abolished,  and  the  opinions  of  experienced  men  taken  in  their 
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place.  There  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  special  statistics  collected,  on  the  finan- 
cial report,  and  but  approximate  oorrectnMS  is  obtained  in  the  census.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  i*chool  officers  guess  at  most  all  the  items.    Can't  it  be  remedied? 

I  hope  this  winter's  school  work  will  be  turned  somewiiat  in  the  direction  o£a  sort  of 
gradation  of  country  schools.  It  is  practicable,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  I  think  it 
can  be  done  without  additional  legislation.  And  I  believe  the  less  we  ask  of  the  Leg- 
islature the  better  we  are  off. 


Office  County  SapERiNTENDKyr, 
Packwaukee,  Marquette  Co.,  Wis.,  Oct.  15, 18T7. 

My  report  of  the  Institute,  together  with  my  annual  report  will  be  forwarded  in  a  few 
days.  Examinations  following  Institute  bo  closely  is  the  reason  of  my  delay,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  few  words  of  cheer  in  regard  to  our  In- 
stitute and  the  benefit  of  such  work.  We  had  an  attendance  of  seventy-nine,  and  faaye 
only  fifty-nine  schools  in  the  county.  Of  course  they  were  not  all  teachers,  but  some 
are  students  who  are  endeavoring  tp  prepare  to  teach,  and  in  my  opinion  they  will  be 
be  greatly  benefited  by  their  attendance  at  such  meetings. 

The  work  done  by  Messrs  Chandler  and  Graham  was  of  the  most  practical  kind,  and 
exactly  calculated  to  help  teachers.  Institutes  are  the  only  public  means  we  have  of 
receiving  instruction,  and  were  it  not  for  them  we  should  undoubtedly  be  far  behind 
what  we  are.  There  were  present  at  least  fifty  teachers,  and  juxt  imagine  the  good  they 
received  b.nng  given  to  the  1,800  children  under  their  charge,  without  any  Iok  to  tlniae 
imparting,  but  rather  a  gain,  and  you  can  see  some  of  the  benefit.  A  de.sire  to  improve 
is  kindled  which  is  sure  to  find  its  result  in  reading,  or  attendance  at  Normal  or  High 
schools,  for  [  know  the  Institutes  act  as  a  feeder  to  the  Normal  Schools.  There  never 
has  been  so  many  applicants  for  admission  to  these  schools  from  this  county  as  since  In- 
stitutes have  been  held  here,  and  almost  every  spring  and  fall  many  of  my  teachers  are 
in  attendance  at  Portage  and  other  high  schpols.  I  think  no  Institute  should  be  held 
less  than  two  weeks,  then  we  will  begin  to  see  far  more  benefit. 

The  lectures  of  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Graham  were  of  great  benefit,  as  they  reached 
a  class — the  family—  which  we  cannot  reach  in  our  Institute  work.  This  mHtter  will 
receive  fuller  attention  in  my  special  re[x>rt.  ii.  M.  Oldeb. 


The  following  on  the  egg  question  was  crowded  out,  last  month. 

F.  Z.  Bondon's  question  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal  may  be  found  in  an  old 
edition  of  Stoddard^s  Arithmetic  with  the  f(*llowirg  annwer:  let  for  every  7  and  Sets 
each  for  the  remainder.  Taking  this  view  of  it  we  might  use  any  multiples  of  these 
pnces  as,  2cts.  fur  every  7,  and  6cts.  each  for  the  remainder.  But  these  plainly  do  not 
satinfy  the  condition  of  the  question,  for  not  only  do  the  three  persons  not  sell  at  the 
same  price  but  no  one  of  them  sells  at  tlie  same  rate.  A  more  acceptable  answer  is 
that  each  sold  his  entire  stock  for  lOcts.  But  we  may  as  well  run  the  acyective  accep- 
table through  all  its  degrees  of  comparison  and  say  that  the  most  accepuble  answer  is 
that  the  qiuttion  u  absurd, 

Jefersoftj  WU.  W.  L.  GOBSOir. 
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THE  WEAK  POINT. 

An  intelligent  and  conflcientioaa  teacher  recently  said  to  ns:  ^*I  have  in  my  school 
•even  or  eight  bovs,  from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  who,  while  their  behavior  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  Khool  are  fair,  are  yet  being  led  into  bad  habits  by  outside  influences.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  at  home,  are  under  little  parental  restraint,  and  are  learning  to 
smoke,  to  swear,  and  even  to  drink.  They  are  naturally  bright  boys  and  would ,  under 
proper  influences,  make  good  and  useiul  men.  What  shall  I  do  to  restrain  them  from 
evil  ways  and  make  them  sober-minded  and  virtuous? 

A  iew  months  ago  in  a  small  western  city  of  3,000  people  a  merchant  needed  a  clerk. 
He  had  himself  two  sons,  young  men  just  grown  to  manhood  but  they  were  utterly  un- 
trustworthy good-for-naughts.  The  father  tried  one  of  them  in  his  store  where  he 
eoon  proved  a  failure.  There  were  plenty  of  other  young  men  in  the  town,  and  the 
merchant  began  to  hunt  among  tliem  for  the  trusty,  industrious,  and  intelligent  boy  he 
needed.  Theie  were  found  enough  who  were  accomplished  in  billiard  playing,  enough 
who  knew  the  diflerent  brands  and  qualities  of  cigars,  enough  who  were  growing  up  in- 
to an  aimless  and  useless  if  not  vicious  manhood  through  an  idle  and  undiret-ted  boy- 
hood j  but  among  them  all  was  not  one  whom  the  merchant  would  trust  with  the  care 
and  sale  of  his  goods.  The  clerk  was  obtained  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  young  men 
of  his  own  were  left  to  their  idleness  and  dissipation. 

This  is  no£incy  sketch.  In  hundreds  of  cities  and  villages  are  in  the  aggregate  some 
thousandsof  such  young  men.  They  have  attended  the  public  schools.  They  haye 
more  or  less  facility  in  reading,  writing  and  ciphering.  But  they  have  not  been 
taught  good  habits,  and  are  growing  up  idle  and  worthless  if  not  really  vicious.  What 
is  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  prevent  this,  is  a  question  that  many  an  earnest  teacher 
is  asking.    We  venture  an  answer. 

1.  He  can  in  general  do  jiothing  to  prevent  it  if  influences  out  of  the  school  room  are 
working  against  influences  within.  To  change  the  influences  without  must  be  his  first 
care.  Parents  must  be  enlightened  as  to  the  concurrent  responsibility  they  have  with 
the  teacher  in  the  management  of  the  child.  They  must  be  shown  how  powerless  ia 
the  school  in  training  to  right  habits  if  the  home  training  is  not  in  harmony.  This  may' 
be  done  by  frank  personal  conferences  with  parents,  by  judicious  earnest  words  in  a 
printed  circular,  by  public  addresses  from  competent  persons,  and  by  enlisting  the  in« 
flnence  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  means  can  be  brought  in. 
bear  by  the  teacher  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  school  in  the  formation  of  habits  and  character  can  be  made- 
much  greater  than  it  is  by  the  systematic  efibrts  of  the  competent  teacher.  Let  the  lat- 
ter consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  know  something  of  the  life  of  his  pupils  outside  of 
the  school  room.  Let  him  study  their  dispositions  and  the  influences  that  are  forminir 
their  habits.  Let  him  consider  how  he  can  counteract  the  influences  that  are  bad  and 
encourage  those  that  are  good,    fiy  correct  example  in  his  own  life,  by  feeling  and 
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maDifesting  a  sincere  interest  in  his  pupils^  well-being,  bj  frank  and  earnest  adTice 
judiciously  given,  by  fostering  a  taste  for  books  and  intellectual  recreation,  be  can  wield 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  tastes  and  habits  of  tho^e  under  his  instruction. 

Yet  we  confess  that  any  general  deepening  of  this  educational  influence  upon  char- 
acter can  only  be  looked  for  in  greater  permanence  of  the  teacher's  tenure.  It  is  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  constant  changes  to  which  our  schools  are  now  subject.  The  average 
teacher  does  not  abide  long  enough  in  one  place  to  become  much  more  than  a  mere 
class  instructor  in  text-book  subjects.  Heaven  speed  the  day  when  all  through  the 
educational  work  greater  permanence  shall  encourage  greater  competence,  and  the 
schools  shall  have  that  wider  influence  in  moulding  conduct  so  urgently  demanded  by 
tlie  changed  conditions  of  society. 


EDUCATION  AND  POPULAR  ELECTION. 

Four  years  ago  the  Democratic  Party  in  Wisconsin  achieved  an  unexpected  and 
overwhelming  succcsp.  Its  nominees  for  state  officers  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  not 
far  from  14,000.  Among  the  successful  candidates  at  that  time  was  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  a  gentleman  who  was  little  known  throughout  the  state 
at  large,  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  public  school  work  therein,  and  who  was 
nominated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  accident  of  his  residence  and  hb  politics.  He 
lived  in  a  section  of  the  state  which  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  ticket,  and  a  few 
speeches  made  in  the  Greeley  campaign  had  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  some  local 
politicians.  He  was  accidentally  nominated  upon  a  ticket  that  was  accidentally  elected. 

His  opponent  in  the  Republican  Party  was  a  teacher  of  marked  ability,  and  wide 
experience  in  nearly  all  grades  of  the  public  educational  service.  He  was  weH  known 
and  highly  esteemed  in  educational  ranks.  He  was  the  choice  of  the  educational 
sentiment  of  the  state  and  received  nearly  all  the  suflrages  of  educational  men.  He 
shared,  however,  in  the  common  defeat  of  his  party. 

Two  years  later  the  same  gentlemen  were  renominated  by  their  respective  parties. 
The  administration  of  the  Superintendent  was  believed  to  have  been  so  nnpartisan  and 
judicious  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Republican  convention  was  disposed, 
without  the  slightest  solicitation,  to  favor  his  nomination  by  that  body.  Save  in  tbe 
head  of  the  ticket  the  Democrats  were  again  successful,  but  successful  by  a  minority  of 
only  a  few  hundreds. 

During  his  second  term  the  educational  administration  had,  either  justly  or  ui^jastly, 
so  won  the  confidence  of  educational  men,  and  of  the  thoughtful  and  disinterested  of 
both  parties,  that  when  the  Democratic  convention  again  assembled  to  designate  candi- 
dates for  State  officers,  the  Superintendent  was  renominated  by  acclamation,  and  sub- 
stantially without  opposition,  for  a  third  term.  To  this  result  both  educational  ard 
Republican  influences  had  contributed.  The  nomination  is  believed  to  have  been  all 
but  unanimously  desired  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  wis  well  received  by  the 
press  of  both  parties.  The  nomination,  moreover,  was  believed  to  be  equivalent  to  elec- 
tion. The  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket  was  generally  conceded,  even  by  tbe  oppo- 
site party,  to  be  probable.    In  any  event  it  was  believed  its  defeat  was  possible' by  only 
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a  oniall  majority.  It  was  thought  the  re-election  of  the  Superintendent  was  aesared. 
The  election,  however,  as  that  of  four  vears  preTious,  falsified  all  pliediction.  Instead 
of  a  Democratic,  there  came  an  overwhelming  Bepnhlican  victoryy  carrying  in  every 
candidate  of  the  party.  Although  the  returns  indicate  that  the  Superintendent  receiv 
ed  between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  Republican  votes,  running  more  or  less 
ahead  of  his  ticket  in  over  40  counties  of  the  state,  and,  in  the^ags^regate,  more  than  5,000 
votes,  yet  the  majority  against  the  ticket  as  a  whole  was  too  great  to  be  overcome.  He 
is  buried  in  the  common  ruin  that  has  overtaken  ^^the  party." 

It  is  certain  that  this  result  is  directly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  educational  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  It  is  certain  that  they  voluntarily  did  all  they  reasonably  could  to 
prevent  it.  They  desired  at  this  time  to  aid  in  establishing  a  precedent  for  the  divorce 
of  education  from  political  hazards  and  changes.  It  was  not  regard  for  the  Superinten- 
dent, but  loyalty  to  education  that  impelled  them.  They  regret  their  failure,  but  we 
greatly  mistake  the  educational  sentiment  of  Wisconsin  if  out  of  that  iiulure  there  does 
not  come  a  stronger  determination  to  succeed  hereafter. 

What  are  the  lensons  to  be  learned  from  this  experience?  There  is  one  to  which  we 
wish  to  call  especial  attention.  The  chief  supervision  of  the  public  school  system — that 
system  upon  which  we  mainly  base  our  hopes  of  the  future  well-being,  and  even  pros- 
perity of  the  State — is  every  two  years  the  creature  of  an  accident.  The  Superinten- 
dent is  selected  by  the  party  convention  not  for  any  eminent  and  special  fitness  for  the 
office,  but  because  he  resides  in  a  certain  locality,  and  has  a  few  influential  political 
friends  to  push  his  interests.  When  nominated  he  triumphs  or  fails  with  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  man  who  is  unknown  and  untried  triumphs  with  his  party  over 
the  man  of  proved  qualifications.  The  man  whose  four  years  trial  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  ail  tho.M  immediately  concerned  in  the  educational  work,  and  whose  exper- 
ience has  just  fairly  b^un  to  qualify  him  for  his  duties,  is  swept  away  in  the  common 
defeat  that  temporarily  comes  to  his  parly.  The  educational  forces  of  the  State  are 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  It  this  wise?  Is  it  safe?  Is  experience  of  no  value  in  the 
varied  and  difficult  duties  of  the  educational  office;  and  if  valuable  is  there  no  way  to 
secure  the  reasonable  continuance  of  its  service? 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ELECT. 

While  our  present  system  does  not  secure  the  fruits  of  expsrience  in  the  chief  educa- 
tional officer,  the  accidents  that  have  brought  changes  may  be  said  to  have  been  lucky 
accidents,  in  that  the  new  men  they  raised  to  the  head  have  in  every  case  proved  to  be 
competent  men.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  whirligig  of  politics  has  again 
iost  now  given  us  for  an  educational  leader  a  man  well  qualified  for  the  work  upon 
which  he  is  soon  to  enter. 

President  W.  C.  Whitford  has  been  intimately  known  to  the  writer  for  many  yean.  He 
isa  man  of  thorough  education,  being  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  afterwards  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  For  nearly  twenty  years  past  he  has  been  at  the 
head  of  a  i^ell  known  college  of  the  State.  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Normal  Begents.    He  was  one  year  Presideiit  of  the  State  Teachers'  a\8BO> 
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ciation.  While  bo  loDg  connected  with  a  private  college  he  has  had  an  active  Bympa- 
thy  with  public  school  edacation,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  foster  the  interests  of  this 
m  all  its  departments,  common  schools,  normal  schools,  and  university. 

We  predict  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Whitford  will  be  successful  and  popular. 
A  happy  union  of  genial  qualities  with  firmness  and  good  practical  sense  will  win  for 
him  the  same  success  in  official  life  that  has  uniformly  attended  the  management  of 
his  school  interests.  As  he  has  been  exceedingly  popular  with  students  so  he  will  win 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

That  he  ran  so  far  behind  his  ticket  is  no  disgrace  nor  evidence  of  want  of  popvlar 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  fitness.  Any  other  candidate  would,  under  the  drcumstan 
ces,  have  fallen  in  like  manner  behind.  Educational  sentiment  was  too  pronounced 
against  any  change.  Now  that  a  change  b  to  be  made  the  teachers  of  the  state  will  give 
their  hearty  sympathy  and  support  to  Superintendent  Whitford,  and  we  feel  sure  he  will 
not  disappoint  their  hopes. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The  following  extracts  from  a  circular  issued  to  the  Teachers  and  School  Officers  of 
Kewaunee  county,  by  Hon.  John  M.  Bead,  the  Superintendent,  are  so  admirable  thai 
we  give  them  place  in  our  editorial  pages. 

Mr.  Bead  gives  some  reasons  for  the  reformation  which  he  has  announced,  of  which  we 
make  a  synopsis,  believing  that  the  tendency  to  the  same  sort  of  relaxation  is  but  too 
common.  He  says  that  the  administration  of  the  office  t«%ndB  to  work  into  a  rut;  thai 
teachers  too  often  get  their  certificates  renewed,  without  re-examination;  tiiat  aome^ 
times  only  partial  examinations  are  held,  and  candidntes  are  marked  on  other  bnnebea 
from  former  examinations;  that  private  examinations  are  too  often  granted,  and  that 
*^weak  ones"  not  infrequently  shirk  the  public  examinations  and  afterwards  besiege 
the  Superintendent's  office,  accompanied  by  their  relatives  and  ^^  influential  frienda,'* 
and  perhaps  the  district  board  or  a  portion  of  it,  vrith  importunities  for  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  by  the  late  Superintendent  of  a  neighboring  county,  a  '^certificate  of  in~ 
competency' '  in  the  shape  of  a  limited  license.  These  evils  he  determined  to  root  out' 
and  we  doubt  not  a  better  corps  of  teachers  will  be  the  result.    But  for  the  extracts: 

"1.  After  this  date  no  certificate  heretofore  issued  will  be  renewed,  nor  will  any  cer- 
tificate be  issued  upon  any  examination  heretofore  held.  Neither  will  the  standing  ob- 
tained in  any  branch  or  branches  at  any  examination  given  prior  to  this  date  be  made 
a  part  of  any  new  certificate. 

2.  No  certificate  of  any  grade,  good  throughout  the  county,  will  hereafter  he  issued 
except  at  the  regular  public  examinations  held  as  provided  by  law. 

3.  No  private  examination  will  hereafter  be  given  except  upon  satisfactory  proof  that 
absence  from  the  regular  examination  was  necessary  and  unavoidable;  and  when  a  pri- 
vate examination  is  so  given,  upon  such  satisfactory  proof,  the  applicant,  if  Bucceseful, 
will  only  be  licensed  for  the  particular  district  in  which  he  designs  to  teach,  until  the 
next  regular  examination,  which  he  must  attend  or  quit  teaching. 

4.  Only  one  certificate  will  be  issued  to  any  person  at  the  same  series  of  semi-annaal 
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•xaminations,  and  a  certificate  having  been  onc6  issued  wiil  not  be  altered  by  permitting 
the  holder  to  take  a  re-examination  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  his  standing. 

5.  The  examinations  in  the  several  third  grade  branches  will  be  made  more  compre- 
hensive and  thorough,  requiring  a  better  grade  of  scholarship  to  enable  an  applicant  to 
obtain  the  requisite  standing  in  each  branch,  and  to  reach  the  minimum  average,  than 
has  heretofore  been  necessary. 

The  foregoing  course  of  action  has  been  decided  upon  after  mature  deliberation  and 
from  a  settled  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  lines  closer  in  the  matter  of  is- 
suing certificates,  of  placing  all  applicants  for  certificates  upon  a  pjane  of  exact  equality 
and  of  raising  the  grade  of  qualifications  required  of  teachers. 

While  there  will  be  no  radical  change  made  in  the  manner  of  conducting  examina- 
tions, I  am  persuaded  that  the  well-being  of  our  school<*  requires  'that  the  standard  of 
qualifications  of  their  teachers  should  be  gradually  raised,  and  this  circular  will  be 
timely  notice  to  those  who  have  barely  passed  at  the  recent  examinations  that  they 
must  make  progress  themselves  or  they  will  fall  behinU. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  have  the  cordial  support  and  approval  of  the  really  capable 
teachers  of  the  county  in  all  proper  efforts  to  bring  our  public  schools  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  receive  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  district  officers  and  the  general  public  in  pursuing  the  course  here  marked 
out." 


CHILD-GARDENING. 

This  is  simply  plain  Engliinh  for  kinder-gartening.  The  figure  of  speech  is  as  yet 
somewhat  novel,  to  English  ears,  but  will  in  time  become  familiar. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  disquisition  on  the  general  subject,  but  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  question  of  its  being  immediately  engrafted  upon  our  educational  system. 
It  is  so  far  a  German  institution;  the  outgrowth  of  German  ideas.  Germans  and  Amer- 
icans are  nm  alike.  What  might  suci^eed  well  in  Germany  would  not  necessarily  suc- 
ceed here,  at  least  not  among  our  American  population.  In  this  state  we  have,  how- 
ever, not  only  a  large  German  population,  but  many  communities  so  completely  or  so 
largely  German  that  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  with  them  in  introducing  this 
German  institution,  if  it  is  desired,  especially  in  our  cities.  A  fair  trial  or  develop- 
ment of  it  by  Germans  along  side  of  Americans,  for  instance  in  Milwaukee,  Sheboy- 
gan or  Watertown,  would  iurnish  the  latter  class  an  opportunity  to  see  its  workings,  and 
to  judge  of  its  merits  aiid  adaptability  to  our  wants  and  to  the  characteristics  of  our 
people. 

Tt  is  true  that  if  the  system  is  based  on  sound  philosophy,  and  meets  a  common  want 
of  humanity,  as  we  think  it  does,  it  ought  to  succeed  anywhere  in  an  enlightened 
country;  but  people  are  slow,  even  in  versatile  America,  to  take  to  new  things  in  edu- 
cation, or  the  change  from  the  district  to  the  town  system  of  school  government  would 
not  make  so. slow  progress.  The  Germans  are  the  people  then  to  naturalize  kinder- 
gartens among  us,  as  they  would  their  methods  of  vine-culture,  or  as  a  colony  of  Eng. 
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lish  potters,  from  Stafibrdshire,  woald  naturalize  some  particalar  branch  of  the  potter^s 
art. 

In  the  diacumion  at  Green  Bay  last  summer,  two  or  three  gentlemen  thought  the 
kindergarten  might  be  added  to  one  at  least  of  our  normal  schools.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  this  would  be  premature  at  present.  We  say  rather  let  the  irofk  go  cm  in 
Milwaukee,  or  elsewhere,  under  German  auspices,  and  spread  itaelf,  if  it  can.  to  the 
American  population;  and  when  it  has  taken  root,  and  become  acclimated,  and  under- 
gone such  trial  and  modification  as  may  be  found  necessary,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  board  of  n(<rmal  regents  to  ask  the  legislature  to  authorize  them  to  engraft  it  upon 
one  of  the  normal  sohools.  We  haye  not  read  of  any  such  success  with  the  systeai  as 
yet  in  this  country  as  warrants  the  belief  that  we  outcht  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  haye  it 
taken  up  by  inexperienced  hands.  A  trayesty  of  it  in  any  community  or  under  any 
circumstances,  would  be  worse  than  nothing,  and  it  is  not  a  sound  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy  to  inyest  much  money  in  measures  to  supply  a  thing  that  is  not  yet  in  de- 
mand. We  hope  howeyer  that  Mr.  Hailman  may  be  able,  at  no  distant  day,  to  report 
such  progress  in  Milwaukee  as  will  warrant  some  forward  steps.  P. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


A  MiDflUMMER  Night's  Dream.    Edited  with  Notes,  by  Wm.  J.  Bolfe,  A.  M.  (Il- 
lustrated.) New  York:    Harper  &  Bros. 

Those  who  haye  read  or  used  any  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  editions  of  other  dramas  by  the  im- 
mortal bard  will  need  no  other  ground  for  expecting  a  treat  in  this.  The  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  beautiful  of  Shakespeare's  creations,  and 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  study  in  a  course  of  English  Literature.  We  would 
hint  another  use  to  be  made  of  these  delightful  books  from  Mr.  Kolfe's  scholarly  pen, 
yiz.,  in  Shakspeare  Clubs.  A  few  teachers  with  friends  so  inclined,  may  find  both  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  such  a  club.  For  the  bookd,  address  W.  J.  Button,  117-119,  State 
St.,  Chicago. 

FiBST  Lesbons  in  L/lttSj  by  Elisha  Jones,  A.  M.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  manual  is  of  the  same  judicious  and  simple  character  as  the  ^^Exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,"  by  the  same  author,  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago;  and  from 
the  fayor  with  which  that  work  was  receiyed,  we  infer  that  the  present  one  wdl  give 
much  satisCetction  to  teachers.    It  is  adapted  to  any  of  the  Latin  grammars  in  commoa 
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UM,  end  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  studj^  ot  Coesar.  English  sentences  to  he 
turned  into  Latin,  on  the  model  of  Latin  sentences  previouslj  given,  add  considerably 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

Test  Examples  ik  Algebra,  by  Prof.  Edward  Olney,  of  Michigan  University. 

New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

This  book  is  more  especially  adapted  tor  n^  with  Prof.  Oluey's  School  or  University 
Algebra,  but  can.be  made  useful  with  any  similar  works.  Such  examples,  selected 
from  outside  the  text-book  used  in  the  class,  often  furnish  the  most  decisive  test  of  the 
pupiPs  proficiency  and  real  gmsp  of  the  subject,  besides  adding  fresh  interest  to  the 
atitdy  with  an  earnest  class.    Address,  117-119  State  St.,  Chicago. 

History  of  Madison  and  Dane  County.    Published  by  VVm.  J.  Park  &  Co., 

Madison. 

This  is  a  revised,  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  a  work  which  we  noticed  on  its 
Orst  issue.  Not  only  MadLson  but  every  town  in  the  county  is  sketched,  together  with 
a  few  neighbors  beyond  county  lines.  A  large  mass  of  interesting  details  of  the  early 
and  later  history,  growth  and  development  ol  Madison  and  old  Dane  have  been  gathered 
through  the  industry  of  the  publishers  and  their  numerous  collaborators,  and  the  book, 
which  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  cofiioualy  embellished,  must  have 
a  large  sale. 
An  Outline  of  General  History-,  by  M.  E.  Thiilheimer,  author  of  ''Manual  of 

Ancient  History,"  etc.    Cincinnati  and  N.  York:  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

To  present  the  story  of  the  world  in  a  single  small  book,  in  an  interesting  manner,  is  a 
diflScult  task.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  and  Mips  Thalheimer  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing it.  The  book  before  us  is  adapted  to  schools  and  students  where  the  laiger  manuals 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  by  the  same  author  would  be  out  of  place.  For  a  large 
number  >of  pupils  it  can  be  made  available  where  more  extended  works  could  not,  and 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  study  of  History.  The  gifted  authoress  has 
a  happy  faculty  of  rendering  the  study  of  history  highly  attractive. 
Annimal  Analysis,  A  Method  of  Teaching  Zoology.    By  Elliott  Whipple,  A.  M. 

Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 

We  have  long  felt  that  studying  natural  science  from  books  merely  is  a  most  barren 
occupation.  One  of  the  hopeful  signs  in  our  educational  usages  U  an  effort,  growing 
principally  out  of  the  example  and  influence  of  Agassiz,  to  make  nature  the  text-book. 
The  manual  before  us  is  an  aid  in  tliis  direction.  It  aims  to  accomplish  for  Zoology 
what  **Plant  Recx)rd8''  do  for  Botany.  The  student  who  thus  secures  systematic  de- 
scriptions of  specimens  will  form  some  plan  of  study,  will  do  some  independent  work, 
and  in  short  become  to  tl\{it  extent  a  naturalist.  An  appendix  gives  good  directions  for 
forming  a  school  cabinet. 

A  Syllabus  of  Lectures  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  for  students  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  by  T.  B.  Stowell,  A.  M.,  has  been  sent 
US  by  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  publishers,  at  Syracuse.  We  should  say  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  any  teacher  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  demonstrations 
in  anatomy,  charts,  diagrams,  stereopticon  views  and  the  microscope. 
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The  Atijintic  for  November  continues  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  by  T.  P.  Aldrich,  and 
(Contains  also  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  hy  C.  P.  Cranch:  Portugal  and  the  Portugese  (Is^ 
paper),  by  S.  G.  Benjamin;  a  paper  on  De  Quincey,  by  G.  P.  Lathrop;  some  pc*etry  for 
the  season,  and  very  readable  matter  as  usualln  the  various  editorial  departments. 
Kurd  and  Houghton— $4.00  a  year.    Single  numbers  35  cents. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sampson,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  who  is  author  of  ^'Parsing  Blanks'-  and  a 
^^'Comprehensive  School  Hegister,"  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  well  gotten  up  Examina- 
tion Record;  also  a  Class  Book  of  Federal  Government,  which  would  assist  our  teach- 
vers  m  instructing  their  claaaes  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Notes. 


Prof.  Searing  can  meet  a  few  more  lecture 
engaffementji  after  the  middle  of  January,  but 
is  able  to  make  no  more  to  take  effect  earlier 
than  that. 

Min  J.  L.  Terry,  formerly  teacher  of  Music 
and  in  the  Grammar  Dep't  of  the  Soldiera'  Or- 
phans' Home,  Madison,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Preceptress  and  Teacher  of  Music  in 
Marshall  Academy. 

Vte  learn  that  the  Academy  at  Patch  Grove 
is  non  ett.  The  building  is  rented  to  the  school 
district  there  for  public  school  purposes,  and 
they  now  have  three  departments.  Miss  Eliza 
Nagle,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  is  the  prin- 
cipal. 

A  county  superintendent  of  long  experience 
writes  us:  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  ave~ 
rage  Wisconsin  teacher,  (which  represents  the 
great  mass  of  those  engaged  in  the  work)  will 
receive  far  greater  benefit  from  a  regular  and 
careful  perusal  of  the  Jourkal  than  from  any 
other  educational  journal  published. 

A  critical  district  clerk  writes:  "I  find  in 
your  circular  to  mo  the  word  "permissory." 
Please  tell  me  in  what  dictionary  I  will  find 
the  word."  The  word  is  in  no  dictionary,  but 
is  certainly  in  use,  and  is  a  legitimately  formed 
woid,  like  "promissory."  Webster's  Un- 
abridged by  no  means  contains  all  the  words  of 
the  language.  If  exclusion  from  the  diction- 
ary is  outlawry  of  a  word,  "unabridged"  it- 
self is  under  ban,  since  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Folnme. 


A  teacher  (?)  recently  appealed  to  the  State 
Superintendent  for  a  certificate.  Among  the 
printed  questions  submitted  was  the  following 
"What  is  the  cause  of  ocean  currents?"  T'» 
which  was  carefully  written  the  lucid  answer, 
"The  cause  of  ocean  currents  is  the  direction 
in  which  it  runs."  A  fair  sample  of  over  half 
the  answers. 

A  candidate  far  a  toacher's  certificate  at  a 
recent  examination  in  Iowa  county  wrote  the 
following  answers  to  three  questions: 

''Benjamin  Franklin  was  President  of  the 
United  States  at  one  time. 

''Alexander  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  last  war." 
"The  minerals  of  Iowa  county  are  Coal,  Black 
Jack  and  Lead." 

A  letter  from  Prof.  A.  E.  Chaso,  late  of 
Hartford,  Wis.,  now  principal  and  saperintead- 
of  the  schools  of  (^orgetewn,  Colorado, 
speaks  hopefully  of  his  prospects  of  saoeesi.— 
Georgetown  has  about  4,000  inhabitants,  a  Tery 
large  proportion  of  them  males.  The  popula- 
tion is  Tery  mixed.  In  the  school  are  obildrea 
born  in  almost  erery  European  country,  while 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union 
is  represented,  %nd%Ten  the  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific send  pupils.  He  says:  "The  children  are 
remarkably  bright  and  quick  to  learn.  1  never 
saw  better  material  out  of  which  to  make  a 
school."  Mr.  Chase  has  more  than  300  pupils, 
and  five  anistants.  One  of  the  latter  is  If ia 
Sabln  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  last  year 
an  assistant  in  Prof.  Rowland's  School  at  Saa 
Claire. 


NOTES. 
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Prof.  J.  H.  ChamberliD,  late  at  the  White- 
.  water  Normal  school,  has  taken  charge  at 
Black  River  Falls.— I.  N.  Stewart,  late  at 
Grand  Rapids,  is  now  at  Berlin.-W.  E.  Todd, 
a  gradttate  of  the  Univortfity,  is  in  charge 
at  Lodi. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  E.  W. 
Keyes,  of  Madison,  a  Regent  of  the  University 
in  place  ot  Geo.  H.  Paul,  of  Milwaukee,  whose 
term  had  expired.  Mr.  Paul  made  an  admira- 
ble Regent  and  we  deeply  regret  his  loss  from 
the  Board,  especially  as  a  representative  of 
Milwaukee.  We  do  not  however  share  in  the 
lean  of  many  educational  men  respecting  his 
successor.  We  believe  Mr.  Keyes  will  bring 
his  well  known  energy  and  ability  to  the  con- 
tinued up  building  of  the  University,  in  whose 
welfare  no  one  is  more  deeply  interested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  in  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's office  pronounces  the  annual  reports  of 
fJupt.  Tracy,  of  Rock  county,  for  the  past  few 
years,  the  most  perfect  reports  sent  to  the  Su- 
perintendent. If  all  were  like  them  the  work 
of  compiling  the  statistical  tables  for  the  State 
report  would  be  materially  lessened,  and  their 
accuracy  doubtless  greatly  increased. 

We  see  by  a  Pennsylvania  paper  that  Dr. 
French,  of  Vermont,  who  has  beea  doing  some 
Institute  work  lately  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Principal  of  the  Mansfield 
(Tioga  Ce.)  Normal  School.  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen, 
the  Principal,  needed  this  assistance,  having 
on  his  hands  the  charge  of  the  Soldier's  Or- 
phans' School,  in  the  same  place. 

A  teacher  late  of  Calumet  county,  writes  us 
from  Bury, Lancashire,  England, asking  for  the 
numbers  of  the  Joubm  AL,in  1871-2,  which  con- 
tained sketches  of  a  teacher's  experience  by 
"Pen;"  under  the  caption  of  "Nothing  but 
Leaves,"  saying,  "  I  would  like  them  here  to 
fbow  the  trainers  of  young  John  Bull  several 
ideas  that  struck  me  when  I  read  the  tale." 

The  people  of  the  First  ward  of  Milwaukee, 
are  engaged  in  a  laudable  endeavor  to  enlarge 
and  improve  their  public  school  grounds.  A 
report  by  R.  C.  Spencer,  chairman  of  a  I'om- 
mittee  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  is  before 
OS.  Ic  goes  into  the  subject  with  all  Mr.  Spen- 
eer's  well  known  enthusiasm,  and  the  move- 
ment, which  looks  to  the  aid  of  horticulture, 
art,  mucic,  lectures,  o.c,  as  accessories,  we 
trust  will  meet  with  abundant  success. 


The  Jefferson  Collegiate  Institute,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Marsh,  is  on  its  second  year  of 
work,  and  is  meeting,  we  believe,  with  fair  suc- 
cess. To  accommodate  all,  an  evening  sctiool 
is  maintained,  an  educational  expedient  need- 
ed in  many  places. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  just  received 
from  the  Educational  Department  of  Japan 
what  appear  to  be  an  educational  report  and 
several  text-books,  all  printed  in  tthe  Japanese 
language.  The  paper  is  of  feathery  lightness, 
the  leaves  double,  and  the  elaborate  characters 
appear  to  be  arranged  for  reading  in  vertical 
columns.  The  text-books  are  illustrated  with 
engravings.  These  are  in  all  respects  singular 
specimens  of  book  making. 

The  most  enthusiastic  teacher  in  attendance 
at  the  state  institutes,  yet  heard  from,  is  a  lady 
who  attended  the  one  lately  held,  at  Mt.  Ster- 
ling. Wishing  to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  her 
home,  twenty  miles  distant,  she  started  Satur- 
day afternoon,  rode  four  miles  and  walked 
sixteen.  Sunday  aflernoon  she  started  on  her 
return  trip,  walked  sixteen  miles,  stopped  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  finished  the 
remaining  four  miles  Monday  morning  on  foot 
before  the  institute  opened.  She  deserves  a 
life  certificate— marked  100  per  cent,  through- 
out.—JE^c^ueaftona^  Weeklj/' 

Here  is  a  paragiaph  from  the  St.  Paul  Pion- 
eer-Preu  which  shows  the  impracticability  of 
text-book  laws  such  as  that  passed  last  winter 
by  the  Minnesota  legislature.  The  trouble  is 
the  people  generally  will  not  obey  the  law,  as 
they  will  not  obey  a  compulsory -attendance 
law: 

"Action  has  been  taken  in  several  counties 
advt>r8e  to  the  text-book  law.  The  commis- 
sioners of  Chippewa  county  say:  *In  view  of 
the  expense  which  would  be  imposed  on  the 
county  by  changing  books  at  this  time,  we  re- 
commend districts  to  continue  through  the 
winter  the  text-books  now  in  use.'  Yellow 
Medicine  county  recommends  the  same  course. 
In  Blue  Earth,  Lvon,  Olmsted,  Mower,  Wins- 
na,  Hennipen,  Houston,  Wabasha,  Fillmore, 
Freeborn  and  Stearns  counties,  the  commis- 
sioners have  either  positively  declined  to  act 
under  the  law,  cr  taken  a  position  of  masterly 
inactivity,  which  will  prevent  county  superin- 
tendents from  ordering  books.  Their  oourse 
will  be  not  to  make  requisitions,  unless  boards 
of  county  oommissioners  express  a  purpose  to 
pay  the  state  for  all  books  ordered  as  required 
by  section  7  of  the  law." 
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It  is  said  that  aboot  a  hundred  Eng lish  and 
Amerioan  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools 
of  Japan. 

Pupils  of  the  Parisian  schools,  who  have  ob- 
tained prizes  in  their  rospeetive  classes,  are 
sent  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  seaside,  at  the 
public  expense,  under  the  direction  of  men 
who  lecture  on  the  places  visited. 

Prof.  W.  H.  lloisinston,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
the  "Blind  Lecturer,*'  is  preparol  to  make  en- 
gasemonts  to  de  liver  before  literary  and  lec- 
ture associations  his  interesting  and  valuable 
lectures  on  Ancient  Egypt.  Prof.  Hoisington 
Is  a  highly  educated  man,  a  fluent  and  agree- 
able speaker,  and  remarkably  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  antiquities,  and 
general  lore  of  the  wonderful  country  which 
was  the  cradle  of  civilization.  His  terms  for 
one  or  more  lectures  are  such  as  to  place 
them  within  the  easy  reach  of  every  village 
association.  Address  him  as  above  and  ar- 
range to  have  at  least  one  of  his  lectures  in  the 
Winter's  course. 

By  an  oversight  Phtlp't  Teachert*  Hand 
Book  was  omitted  from  the  educational  list  of 
books  in  **Reading  for  Teachers,"  published  in 
our  last  issue.  We  know  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  useful  volumes  of  the  kind 
yet  published.  It  has  just  been  translated  in- 
to Spanish  and  officially  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  the  government  normal  schools  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  We  say  this  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  its  aoomplished  author.  President 
Phelps,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  who 
has  not  the  slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  that 
or  any  other  book,  but  simply  in  the  interests 
of  teachers  and  of  education. 


From  the  State  Treasurer,  wo  have  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  various  educational  iunds 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Sept  30th,  1877: 

INVESTED  AMD  PBODUCTIVE. 

School  Fund 12.596.361  07 

Normal  School  Fund 085.681  84 

University  Fund 213,240  32 

Agricultural  College  Fund 540,791  90 

NON-PRODUCTIVE  OB  UNINVESTED. 

School  Fund 174,195  22 

Normal  School  Fund 45,056  84 

University  Fund 1,567  62 

Agricultural  College  Fund 1 .975  70 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  total  Normal  Fund 
was  11 ,030,738  68. 


The  Educational  Meetings  in  the  holidays  we 
9uppo§€  will  oome  off  as  usual,  and  occur  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  26  and 
27.  but  we  have  received  as  yet  no  Programmes 
for  publication.  Last  year  the  Meetings  of  the 
Superintendents  were  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons.  There  was  also  a  session 
of  the  Principals.  Association.  We  hope  to  is- 
sue the  December  number  by  the  middle  ol  the 
month,  and  to  announce  the  Programmes  for 
the  above  meetings  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. 

In  these  days  of  crudities  and  vagaries  in  the 
politico-financial  atmosphere,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  every  one  to  read  Perry's  Po- 
litical Economy,  advertised  by  Scribnor,  Ann- 
strong  A,  Co.,  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover, 
with  sundry  other  excellent  text-books.  For 
Guyot's  Geographies  we  have  always  hal  a 
strong  affection,  as  the  pioneers  in  this  country 
of  a  rational  method  of  presenting  the  sukjeet. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence. National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Congregational  church.  Washington,  D.  C 
commencing  on  Tuesday.  December  11th,  and 
continuing  two  or  three  days.  Important  bus- 
iness will  be  transacted  concerning  measures 
for  strengthening  the  National  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  establishment  of  a  National  Edu- 
cational Museum,  the  proper  representation  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at  the 
Pans  Exposition,  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  to  school  purposes, 
and  others  equally  important.  Papers  are  ex-> 
pected  to  be  read  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United 
States  Commisioner  of  Education;  President 
J.  D.  Rankle,  o!  Massachusetts;  Hon.  William 
H.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia;  Hon.  John  Smart, 
of  Indiana;  Hon.  William  S.  Thompson,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  others. 

The  high  reputation  of  Prof.  Gildersleeve 
will  insure  interest  among  teachers  of  Latin, 
in  the  elementary  text-books  prepared  by  him 
as  announced  on  the  next  page. 

The  International  Review  seems  to  be  now 
well  established.  The  general  objeot  of  this 
Review  is  the  able,  impartial,  and  popular  dis- 
cussion of  the  prominent  topios  of  the  time, 
literary  and  scientific,  religious  and  political, 
national  and  international.  It  is  published  bi- 
monthly, thus  enabling  it  to  present  to  its 
readers  articles  upon  the  chiei  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest,  while  they  are  fresh  and  encross- 
ing.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co..  5.00  a  year 
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The  initial  arlM«  this  month,  by  Mr.  Miller, 
on  PfOBOtions,  treats  jadicionsly  a  snbjeot 
that  needs  more  attention.— The  graphic  de- 
scription of  things  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
by  Mrs.  Webster  will  be  read  with  inter«)St,  as 
will  also  one  of  onr  selections,  namely,  Prof. 
C.  H.AIlen's  aeoonnt  of  climbing  Mt.  Shasta. 
—Mr.  J.  G.  Davios  speaks  to  the  point,  on  oar 


Educational  System,  and  Mr.  Lann  and  K.  A 
M.  do  the  same  in  regard  to  Reading,  adranced 
and  primary.— Institute  Hints  betray  the  pres- 
ence and  wise  counsels  of  Prof.  Graham,  wbo 
is  always  dropping  good  words.— School  Say- 
ings Banks  are  worthy  of  careful  thouirht. — As 
usual  sotne  points  of  law  are  examined,  and  in 
the  oorrcApondenoe  something  is  said  about 
dictionaries. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S 


Bv  B.  L.  GILDERSLEEVE,  Ph.  D.  (Gottingen),  LL,  D., 

ProfesscT  of  Greek  in  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 

late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ART  EDUCATION. 

While,  in  the  past  few  years,  schools  of  science  liave  sprung  up  on 
every  hand  in  America,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  giving 
the  American  people  nn  art  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge — the  passion  of  the  age,  but 
on  the  other  hand  am  heartily  in  a(*.cord  with  the  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry  so  justly  popular;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  as  a  people 
we  are  neglecting  a  very  important  part  of  a  eoraplete  education. — 
Violet  le  Due  in  his  Discourses  on  Architecture,  says  that  in  France 
the  higher  classes  have  a  fondness  and  the  masses  a  passion  for  art. 
How  far  is  this  true  of  the  American  people?  A  few  of  the  higher 
classes  are  interested  in  art,  but  the  masses  are  in  almost  entire  igno- 
rance of  it. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  youthfulness  of  our 
people.  N(it  that  we  are  young  in  general  knowledge  like  the  nations 
of  antiquity  which  reached  a  perfection  in  s*ome  of  the  arts  that  we 
may  not  hope  to  equal,  but  we  are  a  comparatively  scattered  peo- 
ple in  a  new  and  wild  land,  Hud  from  necessity  compelled  to  devote 
our  time  to  what  are  termed  more  practical  things.  Yet  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  are  tobe  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  since  we 
are  not  a  seedling  but  a  transplanted  tree.  The  Romanic  and  the 
Germanic  nations  of  Europe  have  been  long  in  their  growth  because 
their  progress  has  been  owing  to  development  within  themselves,  and 
not  in  part  to  borrowed  wealth  of  knowledge.  The  American  peo- 
ple being  a  scion  of  a  tree  in  fruit  should  sooner  come  to  bearing  than 
nations  which  have  grown  indei>endently  from  the  very  germ.  The 
1— Vol.  VII,  No.  12. 
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portion  of  our  people  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  already 
passed  the  stage  of  youth  and  have  settled  down  to  middle  life,  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  enter  into  an  education  that  will  make  them- 
selves and  their  children  happier. 

That  the  progress  of  art  should  be  slow  among  a  people  in  com- 
parative ignorance  of  it  is  not  strange,  since  upon  any  subject  so  lit- 
tle understood  there  will  be  held  erroneous  views,  views  which  owing 
to  their  incompleteness  are  detrimental  to  its  advancement.  But 
thinking  men  must  bestir  themselves  and  set  the  people  aright  on  the 
important  subject  of  aft. 

That  our  people  should  become  an  artistic  people  needs  no  farther 
argument  than  that  a  people  should  become  learned  in  that  which 
will  make  it  better  and  happier;  but  art  will  make  a  nation  better 
and  happier,  and  therefore  should  be  made  u  part  of  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

A  move  has  lately  been  made  in  Massachusetts  to  give  the  people 
something  of  an  art  education^  but  it  is  restricted  to  industrial  art. 
This  is  all  well  enough  in  itself,  but  is  not  enough.  Such  work  must 
necessarily  be  sectional,  since  we  are  not,  as  a  whole  a  manufacturing 
people,  and  even  if  we  were  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  it  stops 
short  of  the  highest  object  of  art,  that  is  the  cultivation  of  some  of 
the  higher  faculties — giving  power  to  comprehend  in  the  highest  ex- 
tent the  beautiful  and  through  the  beautiful  the  good.  The  study  of 
some  forms  of  art,  as  drawing  for  disciplinary  purposes,  is  gaining 
ground  and  justly  so;  for  it  has  a  disciplinary  value  in  a  direction  that 
no  other  study  has.  But  adding  disciplinary  art,  and  placing  it  a1x)ve 
industrial  art,  does  not  fill  the  measure. 

That  disciplinary  studies  should  be  placed  above  mere  technical 
studies  must  be  evident  to  any  one,  smce  in  their  application  and  nse 
they  are  more  universal  than  mere  "brod-studiren."  For  the  same 
reason  that  I  place  disciplinary  studies  above  purely  industrial,  I  place 
the  third  object  of  art  education  above  the  second,  and  more  than  this, 
because  tasfe^  this  third  object,  lies  nearer  and  more  concerns  the 
higher  life  of  the  individual  and  aids  him  to  become  happier  and  bet- 
ter. This  faculty  of  taste,  or  an  appreciation  of  the  appropriate  and 
beautiful,  is  as  susceptible  of  culture  as  any  faculty  we  have,  and  should 
not  be  neglected;  and  it  is  for  the  third  object  of  art  education  that  I 
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make  a  special  plea.  There  ought  to  be  among  our  people  a  higher 
aim  than  money  getting.  It  is  sad  to  conteniplate  the  close  of  a  life 
that  has  been  narrowed  in  its  walk  to  the  rounds  of  acquiring  wealth, 
for  these  material  luxuries  having  lost  their  charm,  the  decrepid  mind, 
in  a  complaining  senescence,  awaits  the  change.  On  the  other  hand 
learning  in  general  tends  to  raise  the  thoughts  to  a  high t  independent 
of  trivial  surroundings;  but,  especially  is  a  cultivated  taste  a  perpet- 
tual  source  of  pleasure  and  furnishes  for  a  mind  wearied  with  the 
cares  of  a  busy  life  ambrosial  food. 

It  ia  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  that  the  American  people  are 
wonderfully  proerressive;  yet,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  t^ey  lack 
taste.  That  they  do  lack  it  is  evident  from  their  buildings,  their  fur- 
niture, their  wall-decorations  and  a  thousand  other  things.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  American  people  delight  to  be  humbugged.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not  is  immaterial,  but  it  is  true  that  in  masters  of  art 
they  are  humbugged  every  day,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  humbug- 
ged so  long  as  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  art  education.  To  call  to 
mind  a  few  cases  of  humbugging  in  art  matters  is  not  out  of  place. — 
It  is  the  common  practice  of  a  class  of  shoddy  newspapers  to  offer 
with  each  subscription  a  ^'fine  chromu  worth  double  the  price  of  the 
paper."  These  pictures  are  hawked  about  the  country  by  the  thou- 
sand Mid  many  are  the  victims.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  every  pei^ 
son  that  no  one  would  give  away  a  picture  which  is  worth  twice  the 
price  oi  the  journal  which  it  is  intended  to  sugar-coat.  These  pic- 
tures are  not  chromos  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  little 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  colored  lithograph  which  is  still  displayed 
on  the  walls  of  houses.  These  pictures  are,  many  of  them,  carica- 
tures of  ai-t,  rather  than  a  sample  of  it.  This  practice  is  not  confined 
to  the  lower  order  of  sensational  sheets,  but  is  indulged  in  by  so-called 
religious  papers.  How  many  of  the  homes  of  Wisconsin  have  dis- 
plaj^ed  upon  their  walls  such  carricatures  as  "  Wide  Awake"  and  'Tast 
Asleep,"  or  "Little  Runaway."  The  ''true  inwardness"  of  any  relig- 
ious paper  is  of  a  low  order  when  it  must  be  bolstered  up  by  humbug. 

Having  occasion  to  remain  a  few  days  last  summer  in  a  small  town 
my  attention  was  called  to  some  showy  signs  announcing  an  assignee's 
sale  of  a  stock  of  fine  chromos.  I  stepped  in  and  found  hanging  upon 
the  walls  hundreds  of  cheap  colored  pictures  placed  in  iraraes  almost 
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valueless.  These  pictures  were  marked  all  the  way  from  three  to  fif- 
teen dollars;  but  were  being  sold  at  the  ruinously  (?)  low  rate  of  from 
two  to  five  dollars.  A  great  many  were  sold;  hundreds  of  dollars 
(jand  people)  were  taken  in.  Now  I  know  that  these  pictures,  frame 
and  all,  did  not  cost  over  $1,25  a  piece.  It  was  no  assignee's  sale  at  ail ; 
but  a  sharp  game  played  upon  a  people  whose  lack  of  art  knowledge 
made  them  game  for  sharpers.  This  same  thing  was  played  in  town  ^ 
after  town ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  have  been  swindled  out  of  money  enough  by 
such  concerns  as  this  and  by  sensational  and  other  loose  moraled 
papers  to  support  a  chair  t)f  art  in  every  higher  institution  of  learning 
in  the  state. 

As  further  evidence  that  we  lack  aesthetic  culture,  one  need  but 
look  at  our  dwellings  inside  and  out.  All  sorts  of  ridiculous  orna- 
ments are  stuck  on  to  porches  and  gables.  Attempts  are  make  to  ap- 
proach the  grand,  where  grandeur  would  be  out  of  place  even  if  it 
could  be  afforded.  How  many  '^wings''  stand  waiting  through  the 
weary  years  for  an  expected  magnificent  **upright"  when  the  owner 
shall  have  become  rich.  Its  weather-beaten  unfinished  side  tells  to 
every  passer  by  the  story  of  great  expectations.  How  often  do  we 
see  gaudy  papers  on  a  wall,  and  these  often  bottom-side  up?  Who 
has  not  seen  rich  carpets  having  shaded  patterns,  laid  with  the  shaded 
parts  totmrd  the  light?  Or  good  honest  pine  finishing,  '^grained'*  to 
represent  oak?  Or  organs  with  looking-glass  attachment?  I  have 
.even  seen  a  parlor  organ  with  a  clock  in  the  top.  The  thing  would 
have  been  complete  if  some  one  would  invent  a  sewing  and  cooking 
attachment  besides.  Who  has  not  seen  a  wreath  of  paper  flowers  dis- 
played in  a  frame  worth  enough  to  purchase  a  good  picture,  frame 
and  all?  Who  has  not  seen  engraved  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
which  '*Our  Father"  was  represented  in  human  form.  We  often  see 
displayed  in  the  best  room  great  striped  plaster  of  Paris  cats,  or  bas- 
kets of  delicious  plaster  of  Pans  peaches,  or  "  agricultural  wreaths" 
made  from  varnished  squash  and  cucumber  seeds  on  which  time 
enough  had  been  spent,  if  applied  at  fifty  cents  a  da^,  to  purchase  a 
nice  little  gem  of  art. 

With  all  our  getting  of  learning  let  us  get  a  little  of  that  learning 
that  tends  to  refine  the  taste.    But  this  leaniing  can  be  got  by  the 
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greater  number  only  through  the  establishment  of  art  departments  in 
our  higher  schools  and  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  the  principles  of 
art  in  our  common  schools.    Shall  these  things  be  done? 

Whitewater  Normal  School,  W.  S.  Johkbon. 


DEVELOPMENT. 

An  Essay  delivered  at  the  Teaohen'  Institate  held  at  Alma,  Baffalo  Co. ,  27th  of  Ansust,  1877. 

I  take  up  this  word  ^^development^^  which  is  now  so  common,  to 
show  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  studying,  somewhat  minutely, 
the  precise  import  and  meanings  of  words.  For  teachers,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  class,  have  to  deal  with  words:  these  constitute,  so  to 
speak,  their  stock  in  trade;  they  are  the  fine  and  delicate  instruments 
with  which  they  work;  and  for  them,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  more 
pi  ofi table  study.  Every  word  has  a  biography,  and  the  true  scholar 
who  wishes  to  get  at  the  best  of  any  subject  cannot  approach  it  from 
any  point  more  likely  to  give  full  satisfaction;  for  most  of  our  quar- 
rels and  misunderstandings  arise  from  misconceptions  of  the  precise 
meanings  of  words.  Not  all  words  alike,  of  course,  afford  equal  scope 
in  this  direction;  but  there  are  certain  leading  or  test  words  that  are 
full. of  meat  and  nourishment,  and  that  will  amply  repay  the  diligent 
student  for  the  trouble  of  searching  out  their  origin  and  history. 

Now,  the  massy  volume  which,  by  a  wise  liberality,  lies  on  the  desk 
of  every  teacher  in  Wisconsin,  the  result  of  the  combined  labor  of  many 
eminent  scholars,  is  essential  to  all  of  us;  and  it  is  pnrticularly  full 
on  the  subject  of  etymology  or  derivation,  in  which  Noah  Webster,  the 
original  author  of  the  great  work  which  has  since  his  death  been  so 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  was  so  great  an  adept.  In  this  his 
favorite  study,  he  spent  many  long  and  laborious  years,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  ardous  labors  will  serve  to  enlighten  and  instruct  generations 
yet  unborn.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  teachers  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  if  they  ever  examine  the  book  at  all,  do  so  more  fre- 
quently to  ascertain  a  doubtful  pronunciation  than  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  an  important  word.  Now,  while  the  correct  profiuncia- 
Hon  of  words  is  a  subject  of  prime  importance  more  especially  here  in 
the  west  where  such  a  concourse  of  people  meet  from  all  parts  man}' 
of  whom  never  heard  of  the  "oral  elements"  or  of  kindred  subjects^ 
yet  teachers,  in  their  zeal  for  a  correct  enunciation,  must  not  forget 
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fheanings.  Both  are  equally  important  and  should  alike  form  the  sub- 
jectis  of  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates.  The  true  key  to  a 
correct  elocuHoTiy  or  a  correct  rendering  of  any  passage,  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  sought  in  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  it-s  meaning. 
In  our  school-readers,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  the  principal  words 
and  allusions  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  but  there  is  still 
much  use  to  be  found  for  the  dictionary  which  every  true  teacher  will 
frequently  consult  for  the  benefit  of  his  scholars  as  well  as  for  his  own 
private  instruction. 

The  word  "development"  is  a  very  common  one  now-a-days;  so 
common  indeed  that  we  find  it  in  almost  everybody's  mouth  and  in 
every  column  of  every  paper.  The  statesman  and  politician  very  fre- 
quently use  the  word  for  they  must  needs  frequently  speak  of  de- 
veloping tho  resources  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  country!  The 
historian,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  orator,  the  preacher, 
the  dramatist,  the  man  of  science — all  must  use  it  often  and  recog- 
nize it  as;  an  essential  part  of  the  language,  conveying  as  it  does  an 
idea  or  rather  ideas  which  no  other  single  word  perhaps  could 
so  fittingly  and  fully  express.  It  is  derived  immediately  from 
the  French  developper^  and  is  defined  by  Webster  as  *'an  unfolding^ 
the  discovering  of  something  secret  or  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  others — disclosure — full  exhibition."  Were  we  to  trace  the  word 
to  its  source,  and  to  find  when  and  how  it  was  introduced,  we  should 
be  entering  upon  very  profitable  investigation,  and  one  which  would 
show  us  the  great  benefits  of  an  ac  ^uaintance  with  vhilology.  In  the 
growth  of  language,  words  of  this  kind  mark  eras:  they  come  in  just 
as  they  are  required  by  the  progress  of  speculation.  In  this  way,  the 
philosophical  study  of  language  often  leads  to  very  important  results; 
it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  oloqies  and  in  fact  comprehends  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  all  knowledge.  Viewed  in  one  aspect  the  word 
"development"  conveys  the  notion  of  improvement  or  progress^  or  the 
transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  condition,  and  it  is  in  this  light 
that  we  shall  at  present  consider  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  find  the  history  of  education  to  be  a 
development^  an  unfolding;  although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  "full  exhibition."  With  the  last  generation,  wonderful  and  unex- 
ampled progress  has  been  made  in  the  onward  march  of  public  edu- 
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cation  in  all  countries  but  especially  with  us  in  the  United  States. 
An  intelligent  scholar  in  one  of  our  first-class  high  schools  now  knows  . 
more  of  science  and  the  laws  of  the  universe  than  did  a  college  pro- 
fessor fifty  or  eighty  years  Asco;  and  ss  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  will 
it  be  in  the  future,  and  still  we  are  yet  but  in  the  first  stage  of  pro- 
gress. We  want  a  systek  which  shall  render  uniform  the  plans  and 
methods  pursued,  so  that  perfect  harmony  of  action  shall  prevail  every- 
where even  in  the  remotest  country  school.  At  present,  in  the  rural 
districts,  there  is  little  or  no  system  pursued,  but  each  teacher  does 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  without  regard  to  others!  Suppose  a  • 
number  of  masons  were  to  build  a  wall  on  the  same  mixed  principle, 
what  like  would  it  look?  At  present,  the  country  teacher  is  little 
better  than  a  legalized  tramp  seldom  remaining  in  one  school  more 
than  a  few  months,  and  then  trudging  on  to  another  field  where  he 
expects  to  find  things  more  agreeable,  or  in  search  of  better  pay; 
while  ignorant,  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  school-boards  do  what 
they  can  to  prevent  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  affairs. 

Still,  taking  everything  into  account,  there  is  upon  the  whole  little 
cause  to  complain.    The  world  moves  and  the  copntry  schools  must 
move  along  with  it.    A  new  agency  has  now  entered  the  field  and 
one  which  promises  the  happiest  results,  if  continued  in  full  force.   Of 
course,  I  allude  to  "Teachers  Institutes,^^  which  are  a  sort  pi  half-way 
normal  school.    A  better  idea  could  not  have  been  thought  of,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  in  this  noble  work  our  own  state 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  we  trust  will  keep  it.-    Wisconsin  has  thus 
stirred  up  some  of  the  older  states  to  a  wholesome  rivalry.    Teaching 
is  thus  becoming  a  power  in  the  land  second  to  no  other.    In  the 
United  States  the  number  of  teachers  is  already  so  great  that  if  they    . 
were  all  collected  tofi:ether  they  would  form  a  magnificent  army  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  strong, — equal  in  number,  to  the  Russian 
army  of  invasion!  When  working  in  harmony  under  a  grand  uniform 
system  which  greater  experience  and  wisdom  will  yet  reveal^  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  the  combined  labors  of  so  vast  a  number? 
What  power  on  earth  can  resist  an  army  so  well  organized  and 
equipped  ?    For,  unlike  the  army  of  the  Czar  or  any  other  warlike 
battalions  however  numerous  or.  powerful,  this  army  can  never  be 
broken  and  put  to  rout.    Its  advance  is  ever  forward,  and  no  back- 
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ward  steps  are  ever  dreamt  of,  and  it  will  yet  force  its  triumphant 
way  farther  than  the  Roman  legions  ever  penetrated,  farther  than  the 
'"^^meteor  flag  of  England^^  ever  flew;  and  it  will  make  conquests  in 
lands  and  among  peoples  afar  off  and  in  remote  countries  where  even 
ithe  royal  bird  of  Jove  itself  can  never  expect  to  spread  its  conqaering 
f)inion.<9. 

4s  a  body,  it  is  allowed  that  teachers  are  quiet  and  unassuming  in 
Iheir  demeanor,  nor  when  they  meet  together  are  they  given  to  noisy 
demonstrations.  You  never  hear  of  a  toachers'  sMke  for  higher 
^  wages,  and  yet  the  great  majority  are  far  from  being  overpaid.  The 
railway  employes  startled  us  the  other  day  by  their  fearful  conduct, 
burning  and  destroying  like  madmen  all  that  came  in  their  way. 
They  are  a  useful  set  of  men,  for  they  keep  open  the  highway  of  trade 
and  commerce.  They  considered  themselves  underpaid,  and  hence 
the  riots;  but  where,  in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  combination  among  teachers?  And  yet  they  too  keep 
open  a  highway  as  great  and  important  as  any  that  trade  or  commerce 
can  boast — a  highway  without  which  mere  iron  roads  would  be  of 
little  service — the  highway  namely  of  education,  knowledge,  enlight- 
enment, without  which  the  wheels  of  civilization  would  soon  begin  to 
drag  heavily  in  the  dust  and  mire  and  the  gloomy  reign  of  cruel  bar- 
barism again  settle  down  upon  the  world!  If  the  teachers  meet  at  all 
it  is  for  self-improvement,  without  any  thought  of  wages  or  salary; 
knowing  as  they  do  that  in  proportion  as  the  world  becomes  better 
fitted  to  appreciate  their  services  and  in  proportion  as  they  render 
themselves  better  qualified  for  their  duties,  will  their  services  be  likely 
to  be  more  highly  valued  and  in  the  end  better  rewarded. 

In  the  next  place,  man  himself  physically  considered,  is  a  develop- 
ment, althous;h,  from  first  to  last,  he  must  have  been  the  undisputed 
lord  of  creation!  In  other  words,  as  he  came  more  under  the  domin- 
ion of  reason  and  judgment  and  less  under  that  of  appetite  and  pas- 
sion, his  material  frame  would  naturally  undergo  a  corresponding 
change  for  the  better.  This  hardly  needs  an  illustration  as  we  see  so 
many  proofs  of  it  every  day  of  our  Uvea.  Upon  those  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  their  lower  propensities,  the  *'mark  of  the  beast"  is  ever 
conspicuously  displayed  in  countenance  or  looks.  But  here  we  come 
into  conflict  with  Darwin's  theory  of  the  "descent  of  man"  whom  he 
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sMiehow  makes  out  to  be  little  else  but  a  highly  deyeloped  ape  or  mon- 
key!  But  even  were  this  very  humble  theory  of  man's  origin  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  admitted  that  it  was  ^^ong,  long  ago^'  since  the 
last  tail  was  amputated  or  absolved  and  man  had  learned  to  stand  up- 
right upon  his  two  hind  legs — so  long,  indeed,  that  practically  it 
would  amount  to  very  little.  We  are  now,  and  have  long  been,  upon 
a  new  footing  (speaking  literally)  and  have  long  ceased  to  recognize 
our  ^^country  cousins"  the  apes  and  monkeys  as  any  relations  at  all, 
and  they  are  virtually  counted  out  of  the  succession,  nor  ever  dream 
of  appealing!  But  to  be  serious,  such  speculations  are  useful  in  so  far 
as  they  stimulate  thought  and  awaken  enquiry  and  reflection.  They 
set  the  people  to  thinking  and  this  itself  is  a  great  point  gained.  The 
fact  is,  not  a  few  among  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  read  a 
Ij^reat  deal,  but  mostly  what  is  called  "the  news,"  and  they  think  very 
little  for  themselves.  They  get  their  thiukingdone  for  them  by  pub- 
lic writers,  lecturers  and  demagogues,  ready-made,  just  as  they  get 
their  garments  ready-made  at  the  store.  Of  course,  there  are  many  ' 
noble  exceptions.  In  large  cities,  the  long-haired  cheeky  declaimer 
who  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice  is  the  great  oracle,  and  to  the 
bad  influence  of  such  firebrands  do  we  owe  the  late  riots.  Now,  in 
our  schools,  we  have  the  "Constitutions"  taught — but  we  need  the 
Elements  of  Political  Economy  taught  likewise,  as  a  companion  sub- 
ject and  one  of  at  least  equal  importance.  Educators  of  influence 
should  see  to  this.  Capital  has  rights  which  should  never  be  trampled 
under  foot.  Political  economy,  in  its  largest  view,  teaches  the  rela- 
tions of  the  employer  to  the  employed,  producers  and  consumers,  and 
has  for  its  fundamental  principal  equal  and  uniform  fairness  and  jus- 
tice to  all.  It  teaches  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  and  how  this 
affects  the  rate  of  profit  and  wages.  It  recognizes  the  possible  oc- 
currence of  '*hard  times"  when  wages  must  of  necessity  be  low  until 
the  times  alter  for  the  better.  Ignorance  and  unreasoning  go  to- 
gether. When  hard  times  come,  it  will  not  do  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
your  employers,  because  they  may  feel  the  pressure  just  as  much  as 
their  workmen  or  employes.  To  do  so  would  be  to  act  like  the  fool- 
ish man  who  gets  himself  jammed  up  in  a  crowd  and  then  commen- 
ces to  beat  and  to  pound  the  unfortunate  persons  who  happen  to  be 
next  to  him — forgetting  all  the  while  that  they  are  pressed  upon 
equally  with  himself  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the  crushing  must  be 
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sought  for  in  some  other  quarter.  Therefore,  teach  political  economy 
for  the  million  because  from  all  appearances  they  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  a  few  lessons. 

As  connected  with  Darwinism  we  now  proceed  to  say  a  word  con- 
cerning Huxley's  theory  of  protoplasm^  or  what  may  be  termed  liff^ 
stuff.  This  theory  is  admittedly  borrowed  from  the  Germans.  These 
patient  and  indefatigable  laborers  in  the  field  of  science  who  are  con-  , 
stantly  bringing  to  light  new  truths,  and  such  a  man  as  Huxley,  able 
and  original  as  he  undoubtedly  is^  merely  popularize  their  yiews  for 
the  benefit  of  Enfi:li»h  speaking  people.  In  this  country,  money- 
making,  business,  politics  and  office-seeking  absorb  so  much  of  our 
attention  that  little  time  is  left  for  such  patient  and  original  research; 
while,  in  the  land  of  beer  and  metaphysics  they  manage  matters  bet. 
ter.  Politics  never  costs  them  a  thought;  and  they  are  never  worried 
at  the  thought  of  packed  caucuses  and  conventions  and  stuffed  ballot- 
boxes  and  repeaters,  and  false  returns !  Consequently,  their  minds 
are  left  free  to  think  without  interruption  from  disturbing  influences 
of  this  and  similar  kinds.  Thus,-we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
from  the  poet  Goethe  was  first  derived  the  seed-thought  which  Dar- 
win has  elaborated  into  a  system;  and  in  like  manner  we  find  that 
from  a  number  of  recent  German  physiologists  Huxley  has  also  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  protoplasm,  which  however  has  but  little  bearing 
on  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  race. 

In  the  third  place,  education,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  a  pro- 
cess of  development.  To  illustrate  this,  teachers  should  study  well 
the  doctrines  of  Froebel  relating  to  kinder-garten.  The  study  of  this 
beautiful  system  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  it. 
Froebel  first  of  all  became  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  earliest  years 
of  life  are  by  far  the  most  important  and  that  before  the  age  of  6  the 
foundation  of  the  character  is  to  be  laid.  Most  of  the  trouble  which 
teachers  have  in  school  arises  from  improper  training  in  early  youth. 
One  half  of  the  school  children,  as  teachers  well  know  to  their  cost, 
are  spoiled  even  before  they  reach  the  common  school.  In  this  re- 
spect, there  is  much  need  of  radical  reform.  Obedience  to  rightful 
authority  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  progress  and  improvement,  of 
all  law  and  order.  Not  every  mother  is  fitted  to  train  up  a  child 
properly,  and  many  a  good  child  has  been  ruined  for  life  by  bad  early 
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training,  or  rather  the  want  of  any  training,  and  it  has  long  been  a 
proverb  that  every  great  man  is  ''the  son  of  his  mother/'  Such  a 
mother  had  Goethe,  such  a  mother  had  George  Washington,  and 
Robert  Burns,  and  many  others  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  their 
kind.  Thus,  for  good  or  evil,  the  nursery  is  mightier  than  the  ballot- 
box.  As  paradise  was  lost  to  man  by  the  act  of  a  woman,  so  can  it 
be  restored  to  him  only  through  the  same  instrumentality.  Women 
are  the  appointed  teachers  of  the  young,  and  we  hope  therefore  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  kinder-garien  will  form  a  regular 
branch  of  the  common  school  system  of  this  country. 

In  the  last  place,  our  theme  supplies  a  moral  which  is  applicable  to 
all.  Are  we  developing  in  the  ricrht  direction,  are  we  going  back- 
wards or  forwards?  It  is  the  unchangeable  law  of  our  being  that  we 
must  be  doing  either  the  one  or  the  other.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  a  tree  must  be  either  growing  or  decaying;  there  is  no  middle 
way;  it  is  living:  or  dead;  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  thing; 
from  that  moment  it  begins  to  decay.  So  also  precisely  it  is  with  our 
immortal  minds;  as  soon  as  they  cease  growing,  improving,  develop- 
ing, they  begin  to  go  backwards,  to  degenerate,  to  decay.  This  is  a 
very  important  lesspn  and  one  which  we  would  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart.  To  be  growing,  that  is,  to  be  learning  or  doing  something 
useful  or  profitable  every  day;  to  be  daily  growing  wiser  and  better^ 
and  nobler  and  purer,  is  thus  the  great  end  of  our  being.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much — have  you  great  talents;  have  you  undoubted 
genius  for  this  or  that;  is  your  "standing"  above  this  person  or  that; 
but  the  vital  question  is,  are  you  improving  those  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  those  talents  whatever  they  may  be,  that  providence  has 
bestowed  upon  you  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  yourself  and 
others?  An  individual  endowed  with  but  one  poor  talent  may,  by 
cultivating  it  right,  outshine,  in  real  merit,  the  greatest  genius  that 
ever  lived  who  neglects  to  improve  or  who  perverts  his  gifts.  It  is 
too  much  the  custom  in  our  day  to  prefer  the  gifts  to  the  graces  of 
character.  And  here  I  am  tempted  to  quote  from  the  famous  Scotch 
poet  Robert  Burns,  a  few  lines  in  illustration  of  the  value  of  graces 
over  gifts — ^lines  which  breathe  the  true  and  wholesome  spirit  of  all 
sound  education,  and  which  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  at 
the  entrance  to  every  school-house  in  the  land: 
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**Ye8,  mao's  trae,  genuine  estimate — 
The  grand  criterion  of  bis  hie — 
Ib  not — art  thou  high  or  low? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow? 
Wart  thou  cottager  or  king? 
Peer  or  peasant?    No  snch  thingl 
Did  many  talents  giJd  thy  s|>an, 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one? 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  hearen 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  in  given; 
And  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There,  solid,  self*  ei)joyment  lies, 
While  fooliiih,  selfish,  faithless  ways 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile  and  base." 


ANGLO-SAXON  PROVERBS. 

Selooted  and  Translated  by  S.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.,  State  Univorsity. 

1.  Be  not  fond  of  sleep  or  idleness;  for  sleep  and  idleness  feed  the 
vices  and  un health  of  the  body. 

2.  When  thou  blamest  another,  remember  that  no  man  is  faultless. 

3.  Argue  not  with  an  obstinate  or  a  tall^ative  man. 

4.  To  many  a  man  is  it  forgiven  that  he  should  speak,  but  to  few 
that  they  should  be  discreet. 

5.  Be  more  thankful  for  what  thou  hast  than  for  what  is  promised; 
where  little  is  promised,  there  is  little  lying. 

6.  Be  not  too  obstins^te,  for  it  is  more  fit  that  thou  shouldest  be  beaten 
with  right  than  that  thou  shouldest  beat  with  wrong;  it  is  the  great- 
est honor  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  discern  the  right,  and  be,  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  it. 

7.  Speak  oftener  of  other  men's  good  deeds  than  of  thine  own,  and 
tell  them  to  many. 

8.  When  thou  art  old  and  hast  learned  the  sayings  and  the  lore  of 
many  elders,  teach  them  to  the  young. 

9.  If  one  falsely  accuse  thee  of  some  wrong,  and  thou  knowest  thy- 
self to  be  blameless,  care  not  what  he  says  or  mutters;  he  charges  thee 
with  what  he  thinks. 

10.  When  thou  art  happiest,  then  remember  t\iat  thou  mayest  suf- 
fer adversity,  for  the  end  is  not  always  lik(»  the.  beginning. 
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11.  Calculate  not  too  much  on  the  property  of  another,  or  the  death 
of  another;  no  one  knows  who  will  live  the  longest. 

12.  Though  a  poor  friend  give  thee  little,  take  it  with  many  thanks. 

13.  Fear  not  death  too  much,  for  no  man  enjoys  pleasure  while  he 
dreads  death;  do  not  forget  it  altogether  lest  thou  neglect  the  ever- 
lasting life. 

14.  If  thou  h^st  children,  teach  them  trades  that  they  may  live  by; 
it  is  uncertain  how  it  may  go  with  them  as  regards  property.  Trade 
is  better  than  treasure. 

15.  Never  promise  twice;  why  should  you  promise  the  second  time, 
unless  you  lied  the  first? 

16.  Don't  buy  your  knowledge  on  trust;  be  more  thankful  for  what 
you  have  than  for  what  you  hope. 

17.  Be  not  too  hasty;  hate  comes  of  anger,  love  of  gentleness,  and 
when  thou  must  be  angry  be  moderate;  wait  until  you  can  act  calmly. 
Patience  is  the  greatest  power. 

18.  Help  both  the  known  and  strangers;  no  one  knows  when  he 
may  need  another's  help. 

19.  Be  satisfied  with  what  thou  hast;  it  is  safer  in  a  little  ship  on  a 
little  lake  than  in  a  big  ship  on  the  ocean, 

20.  Do  not  ween  that  evil  .will  ever  get  ^ood,  for  though  it  be  hid 
for  a  while,  at  some  time  it  will  be  revealed. 

21.  Seek  not  to  find  out  by  lot  how  it  shall  happen  to  thee,  but  do 
the  best  you  can;  God  will  do  his  will  concerning  thee  .althouirh  he 
tell  thee  not  beforehand. 

22.  Envy  no  man's  good,  for  you  vex  yourself  rather  than  him. 

23.  If  thou  hast  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  after  you  have  been  recon- 
ciled, do  not  twit  him  of  the  old  quarrel,  unless  he  begin  it. 

24.  Neither  praise  nor  blame  thyself;  either  is  the  part  of  a  foolish 
man  greedy  of  vain  glory. 

25.  The  more  a  man  talks  the  less  he  is  believed. 

26.  Take  warning  from  others,  for  each  man's  life  is  every  man's 
lore. 

27.  Listen  not  to  the  words  of  a  foolish  man,  for  many  a  man  can 
say  nothing  worth  while,  and  yet  cannot  keep  still.  It  is  foolish  too 
speak  before  one  thinks. 
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28.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  words  of  an  angry  woman,  for  she  will 
often  deeeiye  thee  with  her  crying. 

29.  Dread  not  death  too  much  for  any  pain;  though  it  may  never 
seem  very  good,  it  is  the  end  of  every  evil  and  comes  hat  once. 

30.  Despise  the  splendors  of  this  world,  if  thou  wilt  be  rich  in  thy 
mini,  for  tho^e  that  desire  wealth  are  always  poor  and  miserable  in 
min  I;  b  it  bi  sitisSa  I  with  thy  lot,  and  then  thou  always  hast  enough. 

31.  Enjoy  thy  property  while  thou  art  hale;  the  sickly  miser  owns 
property  but  does  not  own  himself. 

32.  The  fool  fears  wild  beasts,  but  does  not  fear  the  man  that  teaches 
him  to  sin. 

33.  If  thou  hast  strenj?th  use  it  for  good. 

34.  [f  thou  wilt  have  good  fame,  rejoice  not  in  evil. 

3).  Ljira  soma  trade;  though  fortune  fail  you,  craft  will  never  for- 
sake you. 

33.  If  you  have  a  trade  practice  it  carefully;  as  care  increases  man^s 
moodiness,  so  craft  increases  his  honor. 

37.  Learn  soq^ewhat  of  the  wise  that  thou  mayest  teach  the  unwise- 

38.  Trust  not  still  water,  nor  despise  a  mild  man;  still  water  oft 
breaketh  the  shore. 

39.  Begin  what  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do;  it  is  safer  to  row 
along  the  shore,  than  to  sail  on  the  sea. 

40.  If  an  old  friend  desert  you,  do  not  forget  that  he  once  pleased 
you. 

41.  Plough  with  thine  oxen  and  offer  with  thine  incense;  foolish 
are  the  men  that  ween  that  they  please  God  when  they  kill  their  oxen. 

42.  Waste  not  your  own  lest  you  may  need  another's. 

43.  Care  not  how  fate  goes;  he  that  fully  despises  this  world  does 
not  much  dread  death. 

44.  He  that  fears  always  is  always  dying. 

45.  If  you  wish  to  do  many  thine:s  better  you  will  do  one  thing 
worse. 

46.  On  every  river  the  worse  the  fords  the  better  the  fish. 

47.  Take  no  counsel  of  a  witch,  nor  seek  word  from  the  dead;  truly 
God  forbids  such  things. 

48.  Take  no  bribes,  for  they  blind  the  mind  of  the  wise,  and  change 
the  words  of  the  righteous. 
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SELECTED. 


GROWTH  AS  TEACHER  WHILE  TEACHING. 

Past  all  help,  our  public  schools  must,  the  greater  portion  of  them, 
be  taught  by  young,  inexperienced,  temporary  teachers.  These  are  not 
without  their  good  qualities.  Their  elasticity  of  constitution,  fresh- 
ness of  spirits  and  youthful  enthusiasm,  are  invaluable  qualities  in  our 
crowded  school-rooms.  For  the  other  part  there  are  serioas  deficien- 
cies. They  lack  the  sound  judgment,  the  shrewd  experience,  the  pro- 
fessional skill,  needful  to  the  beit, — needful  to  even  gool  teachers. 

But  with  too  many  there  is  a  worse  want  than  this.  Like  other 
practical  businesses,  the  best  part  of  the  art  of  teaching  must  bs  learn- 
ed in  teaching.  No  commercial  college  can  make  any  student  of  a  cer- 
tainty a  successful  cl^rk  or  a  satisfactory  accountant,  beyond  the  need  of 
learning  the  business  in  the  business;  so  no  normal  school  can  make 
the  apt  and  successful  teacher  wholly  through  the  training  given 
within  its  own  walls.  This  makes  one  thing  most  necessary,  an  ear- 
nest practical  study  of  this  art  in  the  school-room  itself.  Only  in  thi$ 
way  can  the  normal  school  teacher  work  himself  eflectually  into  the 
practical  mastery  of  the  art;  only  through  this  means  can  the  untrained 
teacher  compensate  himself  for  his  want  of  common  school  education. 
And  so  much  virtue  is  in  this  that  the  difference  in  the  two  classes  in 
its  right  use  will  be  simply  that  the  former  will  be  able  to  proceed  in 
this  practical  inside  study  of  his  art  more  systematically,  and  with 
more  rapid  progress,  than  the  other;  it  will  make  teachers  of  both, 
and  nothing  else  will. 

But, — and  here  is  the  "sticking  point," — using  the  phrase  with  a 
license.  How  shall  we  get  these  young  and  untrained  teachers  to 
give  themselves  to  the  woikof  practical  self-training?  It  is  their 
*'only  chance,"  yet  bow  can  we  enlist  their  energy  and  enthusiasm  in 
it?  Secure  us  this  and  it  would  be  the  good  fortune  of  our  public 
schools,  that  the  exigencies  of  our  social  life  are  ever  throwing  this 
fresh,  young  blood  into  the  current  of  popular  instruction.  But  how 
shall  it  be? 

Were  the  position  and  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  such  as 
to  be  in  themselves  a  high  appeal  and  stimulus,  the  end  might  be 
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reached  in  this  way.  To  win  such  a  public  distinction;  to  receive 
such  generous  rewards  for  the  work  done — these  would  spur  many  a 
young  teacher  to  reach  higher  and  grasp  at  something  better  in  bis 
art.  But  these  are  the  very  thiags  most  wanting.  And  the  unen- 
lightened public,  the  penurious  public,  will  not  give  us  any  such 
"  itov  bzwy  The  fullness  of  its  faith  is  in  political  school  offices;  the 
delight  of  the  soul  is  cheap  teachers. 

Now  in  the  absence  of  these  inciting  rewards,  there  seems  but  one 
other  resource, — the  closer  professional  association  of  teachers  in  local 
societies;  an  association,  recognized  by  the  authorities,  and  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  our  medical  societies,  holding  the  fitting  member- 
ship of  the  profession  under  such  control,  as  would  make  it  a  matter 
of  importance, — of  absolute  comfort  in  the  occupation,  to  stand  well 
in  the  general  estimation,  as  an  earnest  painstaking,  growing  teacher. 
As  it  is  now,  unless  there  be  a  real  force  of  chaifacter  in  the  teacher, 
and  he  (or  she)  has  somehow  caught  the  spirit  of  true  professional 
ambition,  the  almighty  concern  is  the  certificate.  That  once  obtained 
^^  all  is  quiet  along  the  Potomac,^^  and  its  symbol  is  most  aptly  the 
magazine  cut  which  bore  that  legend — the  three  gravestones — for  with 
many  the  certificate  is  the  death  of  resolute  endeavor  to  improve  in 
teaching.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  just  think,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  withholding  the  certificate  until  the  year's  work  is  done. — 
Give  your  certificate  after  instead  of  before,  and  you  will  see  a  healthy 
shaking  among  the  dry  bones,  and  the  returning  of  each  to  his  fel- 
low in  renewed  life. — Eev,  F.  S.  Jetcelly  in  the  Bulletin. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  flush  of  gratified  intelligence  steal 
over  a  stolid  face,  and  knowing-  that  the  mind  thus  quickened  can 
never  again  be  quite  so  dull  as  it  was  before.  And  if  I  add  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  debt  due  to  the  teacher  is  and  will  be  felt  to  be  far 
greater  than  in  the  former,  it  is  not  that  I  wish  to  appeal  to  any  sec- 
ondary motive,  but  simply  to  point  out  that  such  quiet,  sober,  unat- 
tractive work  is  as  true,  as  honest,  as  useful  as  any  that  a  teacher  can 
render.  Doubtless  the  approval  of  the  one  great  Master  will  be  meas- 
ured at  last,  not  by  the  quantity  of  work  we  have  accomplished,  but 
by  the  cheerful,  unquestioning  heartiness  with  which  we  may  have 
done  our  best  in  each  one  of  the  matters  put  before  us.— JoAn  George 
Fleet. 
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Courtesy  of  manner  is  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  a  teacher  or 
any  one  who  aims  at  success  in  guiding  children  on  the  road  to 
knowledge.  Not  that  they  should  go  through  all  the  formulas  that 
Chesterfield  lays  down  as  essential  to  intercourse  between  ladies  and 
gentlemen;  but  they  must  show  a  studied  kindness  for  their  welfare, 
and  a  regard  for  their  feelings,  which  is  shown  to  far  too  little  an  ex- 
tent. And  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  tact  which  leads  children  to 
think  that  they  are  having  their  own  way.  It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to 
say  that  a  child  must  and  shall;  but  it  always  leaves  a  trace  of  rebel- 
lion loni?  after  the  hard  words  are  spoken  and  the  will  of  superior 
force  and  years  has  been  carrietl  into  effect.  But  it  will  be  found  far 
easier  to  adapt  yourself  to  means  and  dispositions,  and  be  kind  and 
gentle,  and  deferential  to  wills  that  are  quite  as  strong  as  your  own 
if  not  to  judgments  that  are  not  as  matured.  Every  parent  and  teach- 
er should  possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  mani- 
fested in  children.  Sensible  and  cautious,  they  should  know  when  to 
censure  and  when  to  praise,  when  to  rule  their  passions,  when  to 
guide  their  afiections,  and  when  to  direct  and  govern  their  ambition. 
Kindness  of  disposition  and  courtesy  of  manner  will  enable  them  to 
to  rule  the  young  without  diflBculty.  Let  every  teacher,  male  or  fe- 
male, therefore  endeavor  to  possess  these  noble  and  amiable  charac- 
teristics. In  public  and  in  private  he  should  so  act  as  to  merit  and 
win  confidence  and  esteem,  instead  of  aiming  to  show  his  power  and 
importance  at  all  times.  Whenever  he  meets  his  pupils  he  should  al- 
ways recognise  them  courteously,  with  smiles,  not  with  frowns;  with 
kind  and  affectionate  looks,  not  with  a  stern  countenance.  He  should 
teach  his  pupils  politeness,  not  only  by  precept  but  by  example.  He 
should  never  fail  to  impress  their  minds  with  the  duty  that  they  should 
rise  up  befere  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man.  The 
capability  of  a  pupil  should  also  have  kindly  consideration;  s^nd  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  enforce  too  great  a  tusk  on  the  young  mind. 
In  these  fast  days  when  youth  holds  such  undoubted  sway,  there  is 
too  little  respect  shown  to  old  age.  We  are  too  often  found  in  the 
place  of  the  Athenians  in  the  ancient  story  which  teaches  what  true 
politeness  is.    On  the  occasion  spoken  of  in  the  story  a  number  of 

Greeks  assembled  in  an  Athenian  theatre.    The  Spartan  Ambassador 
2— Vol.  VII,  No.  12. 
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and  his  coantrymen  were  seated  in  a  parfc  of  the  house  opposite  to  that 
assigned  to  the  Athenian  aristocracy.  During  an  interval  in  the  play 
an  old  man,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  came  in  whose  head  was  white  with 
snows  of  age.  The  young  Athenian  aristocrats  resolved  to  -have  a 
joke  at  his  expense,  and,  pretending  to  make  place  for  him,  beckoned 
that  he  should  come  over  to  them  and  tak<^  a  seat.  He  did  so;  but 
^  when  about  to  sit  down,  the  unmannerly  youths  closed  upon  either 
sides,  and  reoccupied  the  vacant  space.  They  then  laughed  at  4;he  dis- 
appointment of  the  old  man.  The  gallant  young  Spartans  having 
observed  this  rude  and  insolent  behavior,  instantly  rose  and  remained 
standing,  whilst  one  of  their  number  went  over  to  the  old  gentleman, 
and  kindly  offered  to  conduct  him  to  a  seat.  The  old  man,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  noble  youth,  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
when  he  was  requested  to  take  the  most  honorable  seat.  Having  done 
so,  the  young  Spartans  quietly  resumed  their  seats.  The  spectators 
in  the  galleries  observing  this  noble  conduct,  loudly  cheered  the  Spar- 
f ai  youths,  and  the  rude  Athenians,  now  blushing  at  their  own  con- 
du  -t,  held  down  their  heads,  with  shame.  After  the  cheers  had  sub- 
sidr'd  the  venerable  sage  arose,  and  after  thanking  the  Spartans  for 
their  polite  attention  and  example,  said  in  the  language  of  the  poet 

The  Athenians  learn  their  duty  well,  but  lo! 
The  Spartans  practice  what  the  Athenians  know. 

Real  courtesy  should  be  the  practice  as  well  as  the  lesson  of  every 
teacher — true  politeness,  that  sprmgs  from  the  heart,  and  arises  from 
benevolence  and  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  not  a  hollow  show 
aod  parade  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  praise  of  their  fellows. — 
Quebec  Journal  of  Education. 


A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  schools.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Plants  be- 
come dwarfed  if  placed  in  unfavorable  circumstances  while  growing, 
a>id  it  i:4  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  dwarfing  of  body  and 
miad  that  results  from  the  placing  of  youne:  children  in  unhealthfal 
school  houses. — Canada  School  Journal 
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In  the  organization  and  management  of  educational  forces  it  is  no- 
terioQS  that  in  several  most  important  respects  we  are  far  behind  many 
of  the  European  and  other  nations  that  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
borrow  from  us  the  grand  conception  of. universal  education,  and  the 
wisdom  vastly  to  improve  upon  many  of  our  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  detail  in  the  working  of  the  system.  In  England,  for  exam- 
ple, the  educational  movement  is  directed  by  many  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eminent  personages  in  the  realm,  and  as  a  consequence  England 
is  making  far  more  rapid  progress  in  popular  education  to-day  than 
the  United  States.  In  no  branch  of  the  public  service  is  there  greater 
need  of  both  heart  and  brain  than  in  this.  Honesty,  capacity,  fidelity 
to  the  public  interests,  a  clear  conception  of  the  ends  of  education, 
and  of  the  meansby  which  these  ends  are  to  be  secured,  are  the  need 
of  the  hour.  From  this  service,  the  aims,  ambitions  and  methods  of 
the  self-seeker,  the  ward  politician,  and  the  demagogue  should  be  rig- 
orously excluded.  Those  who  would  make  an  educational  ofiBce  a 
temporary  shift,  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  should  be  forever 
barred  from  holding  it.  Merit,  experience,  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
all  grades  of  the  work,  a  nice  perception  of  its  true  motives  and  meth- 
ods, and  its  bearing  upon  life,  character,  and  the  interests  of  society 
at  large  should  be  the  sole  passport  to  its  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. When  school  boards  are  thus  constituted,  when  superinlen- 
dents  are  made  of  the  stern  stuff  of  sterling  manhood,  when  the  rights 
of  true  teachers  are  properly  respected,  and  their  services  are  ade- 
quately compensated,  when  educational  tramps  are  quietly  laid  upon 
their  appropriate  shelves,  and  when  pertnanence  is  assured  to  the  men 
and  women  of  brains  who  are  willing  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
service  of  education,  we  shall  hear  less  complaint  of  its  cost,  and  wit- 
ness results  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  public  needs,  and 
not  before.  The  sooner  this  lesson  shall  be  learned  and  acted  upon 
the  better  for  the  schools,  for  the  people,  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. — Educational  Weekly, 


The  true  value  of  a  teacher  is  determined  not  by  what  he  knows 
nor  by  his  ability  to  impart  what  he  knows,  but  by  his  ability  to 
stimulate  in  others  a  desire  to  know. — Indiana  School  Journal. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  TRAIN  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
TO  READ  GOOD  LITERATURE? 

The  saperabundATice  of  books  and  periodicals  is  working  serious 
mischief  to  the  reading  habits  of  many  younec  people.  The  records 
of  circulating  libraries  and  the  quantities  of  trashy  novels  and  more 
trashy  story-papers  sold  by  our  book-stores,  are  painful  proofe  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  hungry  readers  are  feeding  on  chaflF. 
Even  those  whose  literary  tastes  are  sufficiently  cultivated  to  prefer 
good  novels,  read  only  novels,  and  bolt  these  whole,  not  pausing  to 
appreciate  beauties  of  style  or  strokes  of  fine  characterization  or 
delicate  humor,  but  reading  on  in  desperate  haste  to  get  to  the  end  of 
the  story,  and  find  ''how  it  comes  f)ut.^^  In  short,  they  do  not  read 
to  get  food  for  thought  or  to  feel  their  minds  uplifted  and  enlarged 
by  the  inspiring  power  of  genius;  they  simply  read  for  excitement, 
as  a  form  of  mental  dissipation;  and  the  inevitable  result  is  enerva- 
tion and  prostration  of  the  powers  of  thought,  and  too  often  of  the 
powers  of  action  as  well. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  difficulty;  all  those  who  write  about 
the  training  of  the  young  lament  it;  the  great  question  is,  what  is 
to  be  done?  Some  parents  prohibit  novel-reading  altogether,  but  this 
is  folly.  The  only  true  remedy  is  to  form  correct  literary  tastes,  and 
the  habit  of  reading  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully,  But  how?  We 
know  of  only  one  way: — reading  standard  literature  aloud  under  the 
guidance  of  some  one  who  can  keep  the  attention  on  the  subject, 
arouse  interest,  and  guide  the  conversation  that  will  naturally  result. 
The  family  circle  is  an  excellent  place  for  this  exercise;  the  only 
trouble  is,  it  is  often  impracticable  there.  lu  some  families  the 
parents  are  not  interested  or  not  competent;  in  many  they  are  both, 
but  the  presence  of  children  too  young  to  listen  makes  a  readinj  cir- 
cle impossible.  We  have  to  suggest  a  plan  which  we  confess  we 
have  not  tried;  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  do  so  since  the  idea 
occurred  to  us,  but  we  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
believe  it  is  practical  and  valuable. 

The  plan  is  this:  Let  every  teacher  who  has  some  literary  taste  and 
can  read  respectably  well,  form  a  reading  club  of  the  young  people 
(older  ones  too,  if  they  wish,)  in  his  district.  It  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  school-children,  but  take  in  all  the  young  folks  who  can 
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come.  The  boys  and  girls  wouH  come  together  just  as  willingly  for 
this  purpose  as  for  a  ''kissing  bee,"  or  any  other  barbarism.  Let 
them  meet  from  7  to  9  oVlock,  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week.  By 
a  personal  visit  to  as  many  of  the  parents  as  may  be,  explaining  the 
plan,  their  good  will  and  interest  could  probably  be  enlisted  from  the 
start.  So  far  as  possible,  (which  in  countr}'  districts  will  not  be  very 
far,)  all  should  have  books  and  look  on.  In  some  cases,  at  least  where 
the  teacher  is  a  fine  reader,  it  may  be  best  for  him  to  do  all  the  read- 
ing; in  others,  we  think  it  will  be  better  to  read  in  turn.  Conversa- 
tion about  the  matter  read  should  be  encouraged.  The  members  of 
the  club  should  be  set  to  hunt  out  classical  and  historical  allusions, 
etc.  Of  course  the  matter  for  reading  must  be  very  carefully  selected. 
You  must  begin  with  something  that  is  sure  to  interest  everybody. 
Perhaps  nothing  better  can  be  recommended  than  Walter  Scott's 
narrative  poems — either  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,''  'The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  or  ''Marmion."  Any  one  of  these  would  probably  be 
read  through  with  interest  and  delight.  Moreover,  several  copies 
could  probably  be  obtained  in  almost  any  district.  By  the  time  you 
have  read  one  of  these  poems,  we  may  hope  some  of  your  club  will 
be  interested  enough  to  ^o  on  reading  Walter  Scott  at  home.  This 
might  well  be  followed  by  some  historical  readings.  "The  Siege  of 
Leyden,"  in  Motley's  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic/'  the  life  of  Robert 
Bruce  in  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  the  Three  Persian  Wars  in  Dr. 
Smith's  History  of  Greece,  (Students'  Series),  and  Plutarch's  "Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,"  make  a  good  list  to  select  from.  Any  of  these 
will  be  sure  to  interest,  and  will  probably  set  some  of  your  club  to 
work  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Another  excellent  plan  would  be  to  obtain  a  few  copies  of  Dickens' 
"Childs's  History  of  England,"  and  devote  the  winter  to  reading  it 
through.  Of  course  the  young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
in  all  the  additional  facts  and  opinions  they  can  look  up  in  any  other 
authorities  to  which  they  have  access.  Very  often  there  will  be  some 
person  in  the  neighborhood  who  can  assist  the  teacher  in  the  work. 
The  club  should  be  kept  small  enough  for  convenient  management; 
where  necessary,  two  might  be  organized  for  clusses  of  different  ages. 
Now  will  not  some  of  our  teachers  try  it,  and  report  their  success  to 
us?  We  do  believe  it  might  be  done.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  if  it  is  done. 
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We  had  written  this  exhortation,  when  we  learned  that  a  lady 
friend  of  ours,  whose  success  in  leading  her  own  children  in  the 
pleasant  paths  of  literature  has  long  been  our  admiration,  had  actu- 
:al^  tried  the  plan  during  the  last  summer  vacation,  with  the  most 
rgratifying  success.  The  young  people  were  six  or  eight  in  number, 
^from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  plan  pursued  was  to  read 
^Un  hour  and  a  halt,  and  spend  another  half  hour  in  some  intellectual 
:game.  At  our  urgent  request  she  has  written  a  brief  account  of  the 
.plan  and  workings  of  her  club,  which  we  here  append: 

'^There  is  very  little  to  tell  of  our  effort  to  *lend  a  hand^ — nothing 
tt©  «peak  of — we  were  only  feeling  our  way  to  something  better. 

A  few  of  the  scholars,  mates  of  my  children,  were  invited  to  meet 
together  to  hear  some  reading.  An  intelligent  teacher  lent  herself  to 
the  plan,  and  we  arranged  for  a  paper  from  Harper's  Monthly  on 
Westminister  Abbey  for  the  first  evening.  A  few  questions,  prepared 
in  advance,  on  the  history  connected  therewith,  drew  out  what  little 
knowledge  we  had  at  command,  and  stimulated  inquiry.  Interest 
was  added  by  some  fine  engravings  of  En8:lish  and  Continental  cathe- 
drals and  ancestral  English  homes,  loaned  me  by  friends.  An  hour 
and  a  half  was  passed  in  close  and  eager  attention,  and  after  a  divert- 
ing game  of  words,  we  separated. 

On  the  succeeding  evenings,  Mrs.  Oliph ant's  papers  on  Windsor 
Castle,  in  the  St,  A'icholas^  were  read,  which,  though  written  for 
ounger  readers  than  some  present,  were  suggestive  and  excellent, 
"he  questions  asked  were  for  the  most  part  carried  over  to  the  fol- 
lowing evening  to  be  answered  then  by.  the  querists.  So  at  every 
meeting  each  one,  even  the  youngest.  Had  a  few  words  or  a  little 
paper  of  valuable  information.  Among  these  memoranda  were  in- 
teresting ones  on  cartoons,  tapestries,  chivalry,  famous  men  and  in- 
ventions, and  such  like,  showing  care  and  hours  of  search  in  by-places 
— very  creditable  to  such  young  people.  There  was  even  some  dis- 
cussion on  grave  state  questions  started  by  these  wise  young  ones! 
They  had  already  begun  to  philonophize!  Thus  the  long  line  of  English 
kings  passed  over  us,  the  children  getting  their  fii*st  notions  of  uneasy 
royalty — the  older  ones  acquiring  new  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

Afii  there  were  only  six  of  these  historical  papers,  we  limited  our 
evenings  to  that  number;  but  the  experiment  was  gratifying,  and 
those  for  whom  the  good  was  planned  were  not  alone  benefited.  We 
all  gained  much.  The  eager,  thoughtful  attention  to  the  reader,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  the  readiness  at  conversation,  the 
clear  replies,  surprised  and  delitrhted  us  no  less  than  the  ingenious 
spelling,  the  clever  rhymes  and  other  mental  feats  of  the  last  half 
hour.  It  was  apparent  that  average  boys  and  girls  enjoy  a  purely  in- 
tellectual exercise,  and  that  some  sort  of  association  to  this  end,  with 
proper  guides,  would  give  good  results. — lotca  Normal  Monthly. 


T 
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BOOKS  FOR  READING. 

fWe  take  the  following  from  a  late  Annual' Report  of  the  board  of 
Education  of  the  city  ofQrand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  commend  it  to 
High  School  Boards  and  Principals  in  this  State. — Eds.] 

The  following  list  of  books  for  reading  during  leisure  hours  is  drawn 
up  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  School. 

It  is  a  list  from  which  to  make  selections.  A  few  books  read  care- 
fully and  with  delight  will  profit  more  than  many  read  hastily  and  as 
a  task.  ^ 

If  any  volume,  after  being  attacked  vigorously  for  a  few  time?,  when 
fresh  and  in  the  mood,  fails  to  interest,  it  is  best  to  leave  it  for  a  year 
or  two,  when  it  will  be  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Books  written  solely  for  information,  travels,  histories,  biographies, 
etc.,  useful  as  they  are,  are  purposely  omittfcd  from  the  list,  as  they 
will  naturally  form  the  staple  of  reading.  Reference  has  been  had  in 
forming  the  list  to  the  resources  of  our  city  library.  The  teachers 
solicit  conversation  with  pupils  concerning  the  books  they  read. 

FOE  THE  FIRST  YEAH. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, Goldsmith 

Plutarch's  Lives,    --------- 

Lady  Montague's  Letters -        - 

Rasselas,        ---------         Johnson 

The  Iliad,  -------        Bryant's  Translation 

Hiawatha,      ---------  Longfellow 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,        -------        Scott 

Mosses  of  an  Old  Manse       ------    Hawthorne 

David  Copperfield, ---      Dickens 

The  Sketch  Book, Irving 

Ivanhoe,         -'--------.    Scott 

The  Deserted  Village,         ------         Goldsmith 

Adam  Bede,    --------       George  Elliot 

FOR  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

The  iEneid,     ------    Connington's  Translation 

Selections  from  the  Spectator,    ------  Addison 

The  Last  Cantos  of  the  Childe  Harold,    -         -         -        -        Byron 

The  Faerie  Queen,  -------         Spencer 

Pickwick,  ,^-------     Dickens 
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Idyls  of  the  King,  ---.-.-  Tennyson 
Life  of  Sterling,  --.---.-  Carlyle 
Shakespeare's  English  Historical  Plays 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  -.---.--  Pope 
Middlemarch,     --------    George  Elliot 

The  Task, Cowper 

Sydney's  Arcadia,        -------- 

The  Laocoon,  Lessing,    -        -        -  Frothingham's  Translation 

Vanity  Fair, Thackeray 

Barkers  Speeches        -------- 

Faust,  Goethe, Taylor's  Translation 

FOR  THE  THIRD   YEAR. 

Samson  Agonistes,      ..---.--     Milton 

The  Divine  Comedy,  Dante,    -        -        -     Longfellow's  Translation 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets        -        -        - 

Essays  of  Elia,       -        -        -        -        -^-        -        -        -    Lamb 

The  Excursion,  --------    Wordsworth 

The  Dunciad,         -------        --    Pope 

Venice  Preserved,        --------      Otway 

English  Traits,        --------      Emerson 

The  Prologue  and  Clerk's  Tale,  from  the  Canterbery  Tales    -   Chaucer 
Bacon's  Essays    --------- 

School  for  Scandal,  -------      Sheridan 

Among  my  Books,      --------     Lowell 

Macaulays'  Essays  -------- 

Carlyle's  Essays         --------- 

Hallam's  Introduction  to  English  Literature 


Teachers'  Libraries. — Professional  men  select  with  great  care  the 
best  and  largest  libraries.  Every  new  book  relating  to  their  profes- 
sion is  purchased,  even  if  funds  are  scarce.  Journals  relating  to  their 
profession  are  subscribed  for,  and  finally  those  who  are  most  devoted 
to  their  profession,  who  understand  it  best,  achieve  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Should  not  teachers  bear  these  facts  in  mind  and  imitate  the 
example  set  them  by  such  men? 
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^      FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Our  schools  cannot  be  properly  denominated  free  schools  so  long  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  instruction  falls  directly  upon  those  who  enter 
them  and  act  as  a  bar  to  prevent  any  from  entering.  Should  I  apply 
this  statement  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  or  to  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  in  general,  my  proposition  would  be  admitted.  Will  it  be 
admitted,  when  applied  to  that  species  of  apparatus  called  text-books? 
For  text-books  are  as  truly  apparatus  of  teaching,  as  are  globes  and 
maps.  Does  the  fact  that  each  pupil  must  have  exclusive  use  of  his 
text-books,  but  not  of  the  globe  or  map,  make  it  necessary  that  he 
should  buy  the  former?  On  the  same  ground,  he  ought  to  buy  ihe 
crayon,  ink,  or  examination-paper  that  he  uses,  or  keep  his  own  desk 
in  repair.  The  same  authority  that  requires  a  city  to  open  tuitionless 
schools  now  empowers  it  to  make  that  school  wholly  free, — and  upon 
an  equal  basis  of  justice. 

Many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  can  be  pre- 
sented. I  will  name  but  three  of  them,  Iwsides  the  general  one  of 
making  our  schools  wholly  free;  first,  aesthetic — the  teacher  would 
have  stronger  authority  and  influence  in  teaching  and  enforcing  the 
proper  care  of  books;  second,  consistent — because  we  should  thereby 
secure,  what  we  aim  to  secure,  the  attendance  of  many  now  practic- 
ally debarred,  since  they  are  unable  to  buy  the  necessary  books  and 
are  unwilling  to  ask  for  aid;  and  third,  economic — by  the  saving  of  a 
large  waste  entailed  by  the  disuse  of  half-used  text-books.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  cities  that  have  had  experience — Fall  River  for  two 
years,  Lewiston  for  three  or  four,  Bath  for  five  or  six  yesLVs — emphat- 
ically commend  the  plan  to  others. 

The  economic  method  being  that  which  will  influence  the  mind 
most,  let  us  see  what  economy  appears  from  a  comparison  between 
individual  and  municipal  expenditure.  If  the  pupils  supply  them- 
selves without  aid  from  the  city,  it  is  evident  that  for  every  enrolled 
pupil  a  set  of  school-books  must  be  purchased.  Should  the  city  sup- 
ply a  set  of  books  to  each  desk  that  is  occupied,  the  average  number 
of  pupils  daily  l)elonging  to  the  schools  would  be  the  number  of  sets 
to  be  purchased.  According  to  the  experience  of  the  cities  named 
above,  in  which  the  average  cost  per  pujal  is  $1.00  to  $1.10  a  5'ear, 
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the  total  annual  expenditure  for  text-books  in  Salem,  with  the  pres- 
ent number  of  pupils,  would  be  from  $3,000  to  $3,600.  Now,  what 
is  the  cost  to  individual  purchasers?  A  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
all  books  and  stationery  needed  by  a  pupil,  as  at  present,  in  passing 
through  the  primary  and  grammar-school  grades,  nine  years'  is  $18.00, 
or  $2.00  a  year.  A  similar  estimate  for  a  pupil  passing  through  the  High 
School  would  probably  amount  to  $40.00,  or  $10.00  a  year.  There  were 
enrolled  in  the  High  School  251;  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools, 
3,794.  The  total  expenditure  foir  the  year  could  not  be  far  from  $10,- 
098.00,  besides  the  supply  to  the  Naumkeag  and  evening  schools  now 
purchased  by  the  city.  Is  it  economy  to  pjiy  $10,000  for  that  which  $3,- 
600  would  supply  ?  Is  the  waste  any  the  less  because  the  larsjer  sum  is 
paid  by  those  who  happen  this  year  to  patronize  the  school  and  whom 
the  city  and  the  State  urge  by  all  influences  under  their  control  to  pat- 
ronize the  schools,  while  the  smaller  sum  would  be  an  addition  to  our 
municipal  outlay,  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  so  an  expendi- 
ture of  those  to  whom  the  support  of  our  school-system,  on  account 
of  its  past,  present,  and  future  service,  really  belongs.  If  it  belong 
to  the  individual  to  buy  hi-'i  text-books,  because  he  as  an  individual  is 
benefited  by  the  use  of  theui,  why  does  it  not  belong  to  him  to  pay 
as  an  individual  for  the  other  school  expenses  incurred  for  him?  If 
it  belong  to  the  tax-payer,  because  of  his  own  past  opportunities  and 
his  present  and  prospective  advantage,  to  support  the  schools,  why  is 
not  this  a  legitimate  item  of  their  whole  cost?  By  the  present  plan, 
$10,000  are  taken  yearly  from  resources  within  the  city,  to  psiy  for 
text-books;  by  the  other,  $3600  at  most  would  be  taken  yearly  from 
resources  within  the  city.  The  direct  levy  would  save  some  $6,400  a 
year,  and  would  add  less  than  14  cents  to  each  tax  on  one  thousand 
dollars.  But  the  actual  additional  cost  is  even  less  than  this,  since 
the  city  is  now  required  by  law  to  supply  text-books  to  those  who 
certify  their  inability  to  pay  for  them.  The  annual  cost  to  the  city 
for  these  supplies  is  not  far  from  $1600,  nothing  of  which  is  re- 
covered by  the  assessors.  Thus,  for  nearly  half  ot  what  the  whole 
supply  would  cost,  for  all  children  in  the  schools,  we  provide  books 
and  stationery  now  for  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  children. 

The  reason  for  the  great  disparity  between  the  actual  cost  of  the 
books  used  and  the  estimated  cost  by  the  '*free  text-book"  plan  is 
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this:  in  the  former  case,  books  are  not  used  so  long  as  they  might 
be  used;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  used  as  long  as  serviceable.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  experience  that  books  last  on 
the  average  four  years  each,  when  supplied  by  the  city.  Deduct,  from 
the  $10,000  mentioned  above,  $1000  for  stationery  which  "perishes 
with  the  using,''  and  the  balance,  $9000,  will  be  the  cost  of  a  supply 
of  books  which  is  said  to  last  four  years.  Hence  the  average  annual 
cost  for  books  would  be  $2250;  and  for  books  and  stationery  $3250, 
which  by  another  mode  of  reckoning  is  about  the  some  as  the  cost  al- 
ready estimated. 

I  quote  the  following  figures  from  school  reports:  Lewiston,  1874, 
— pupils  daily  belonging,  1964,  cost  of  books,  etc, ,  $2159  53;  Bath, 
1873, — pupils  registered,  1716,  average  annual  cost  of  books,  etc.,  for 
five  years,  $1773  83. 

The  purchase  and  delivery  of  books  would  be  more  satisfactory 
than  at  present.  The  city  as  a  buyer  would  obtain  the  terms  given 
to  a  jobber,  40  per  cent  discount.  The  business  could  still  be  trans- 
acted on  commission  by  the  Committee's  agents,  who  would  have 
specific  orders  and  could  deliver  at  once. 

I  am  constrained  to  fudicate  another  advantage,  which  a  stud}^  of 
the  educational  question  opens  to  our  consideration;  the  text-book 
would  not  hinder,  but  rather  help,  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
Now,  the  pupil  buys,  not  such  a  book  as  is  adapted  to  his  stage  of 
development,  as  that  would  necessitate  too  manj'  books,  but  such  a 
one  as  will  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  his  last  stage  of  progress.  In 
a  stud>  extending  through  five,  or  even  three,  years,  is  it  not  evident 
that  a  book  which  is  suited  to  one  part  of  the  course  may  be  too  ele- 
mentary or  too  abstruse  for  another  part?  It  would,  moreover,  cost 
less  to  supply  the  appropriate  books  for  certain  stages  of  progress, 
than  to  supply  the  most  advanced  books^  for  every  school  grade.  To 
illustrate  the  educational  advantage,  consider  the  study  of  history. 
One  result  of  that  study  should  be  the  acquirement  of  an  intelligent 
critical  knowledge  of  history;  another,  the  formation  of  a  taste  for 
historical  reading.  Now,  both  of  these  results  may  be  attained,  and 
in  some  school  systems  are  attained,  by  the  use  of  difierent  authors 
successively.  In  one  school  grade,  an  interesting  author  might  be 
read  and  discussed  and  a  few  leading  points  marked  for  memorizing 
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and  for  subsequent  tests;  in  another  grade,  an  author  giving  fuller 
details,  a  systematic  outline,  might  be  studied,  recourse  be  had  to 
outside  sources  of  information,  and  the  use  of  reference  books  learned^ 
— a  very  profitable  course. — Eeport  School  Committee  Salefn^  Mass^ 
1876. 


Drawing. — We  have  three  classes  of  educators  in  our  coan- 
fcry.  For  our  present  purpose,  these  classes  may  be  designated  as 
follows:  The  utilitarian  class,  the  disciplinarian  class,  and  the  sesthetic 
class.  The  utilitarian  class  judges  the  worth  of  a  study  by  its  prac- 
tical utility  in  every-da}*^  life.  Of  a  new  candidate'  for  favors  this 
class  asks  such  questions  as  these:  Of  what  use  is  it?  Will  it  enable 
its  possessor  to  earn  money?  Can  one,  by  use  of  it  win  his  daily 
bread  any  easier  than  without  it?  Will  it  give  its  possessor  power  or 
influence  in  the  world?  The  second  class  of  educators  considers  the 
disciplinary  use  of  a  study  of  more  consequence  frequently  than  the 
knowledge  gained.  Previous  to  the  admission  of  a  new  study,  the 
fiesthetic  class  inquires,  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  the  taste?  Will 
it  increase  one's  love  of  nature?  Will  it  strengthen  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  poetry,  eloquence  or  the  fine  arts?  Will  it  have  a  ten- 
dency to  polish  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  calm  the  boisterous 
passions?  In  short,  will  it  warm  into  activity  the  higher  soul-capaci- 
ties, and  thereby  assist  in  elevating  man  to  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
ture known  or  or  imagined  in  this  life?  If  the  subject  of  drawing  be 
rationally  presented  to  any  of  these  classes,  we  shall  have  no  fears  of 
an  unfavorable  answer.  The  utilitarian  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  there  is  "no  person,  whatever  his  profession,  but  at  times  has 
need  of  drawing  to  render  his  ideas  intelligible  to  others." — Prof,  F, 
L.  Thompson, 


The  school  houses  and  the  churches  are  a  type  of  our  civilization. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  means  of  education.  The  State 
punishes  crime;  why  should  it  not  be  its  duty  to  prevent  crime?  The 
State  passes  laws,  and  it  must  educate  the  people  that  they  may  read 
and  understand  those  laws.  The  State  requires  intelligence, — it  must 
diffuse  intelligence.  In  very  self-defence  the  State  must  educate  the- 
people.    The  competition  of  nations  must  be  more  and  raoreacompe- 
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tition  of  knowledge.  We  must  sharpen  up  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
^irls,  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  work  well.  We  want  these 
-  :Schools,  in  order  to  train  men  that  they  may  be  active  in  all  things. 
The  school-house  will  prevent  ignorance,  riot  and  disorder.  It  is  a 
bond  of  union.  Every  one,  without  regard  to  creed  or  political  opin- 
ion, can  say,  "This  is  our  school-house."  Here  is  our  common  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  the  elevation  of  those  in  our  own  houses.  There  is 
no  sect,  no  caste  here.  Here  is  the  poor  boy's  chance, — the  poor  boy's 
college.  Every  school-house  is  a  badge  of  good  order  and  good  citi- 
-zenship.  What  we  want  is  moral  and  religiou-s  intelligence.  School- 
houses  are  better  than  a  regiment  of  police,  better  than  cannon  plant- 
ed at  the  street  corners,  for  they  are  monuments  of  good  order.  Here 
are  acquired  the  incentives  to  a  higher  education;  here  is  increased 
the  desire  to  go  forward  into  a  higher  knowledge,  the  ambition  to 
know  more  and  more,  until  colleges  are  multiplied  throughout  the 
land.— i?ei'.  Dr.  E.  G.  Taylor. 


"  Not  Pebpared." — It  is  customary  with  the  students  in  our  col- 
lege to  say  "Not  prepared,"  when  called  upon  to  recite  a  diflBcult  and 
not  well-memorized  passage.    On  a  hot  summer  afternoon,  in  the 

year ,  the  class  was  sleepily  stumbling  through  the  introduction 

to  Butler's  Analogy.  The  reverend  doctor  was  quite  as  familiar  with 
the  subject  matter  as  with  the  number  of  chapters  and  sections,  and 
had  a  way  of  his  own  in  calling  for  recitation,  which  sounded  quite  as 
much  like  a  call  to  judgment  as  a  call  to  recite.  The  lesson  was  going 

badly,  and  the  doctor,  nestling  in  his  chair,  called  oufc,  "Mr.  T , 

you  may  pass  on  to  the  'j^uture  Life.' " 

Mr.  T was  too  much  of  a  wag  to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  and 

promptly  responded,  "  Not  prepared.'' 

The  reader  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  on  the  risibles  of  the  class. 
— Harpe/s  Mag.  Drawer. 


In  choosing  a  teacher  for  my  child,  I  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  scholarship,  if  needs  be,  for  the  sake  of  womanly  or  manly 
dignity.  I  would  sacrifice  the  drill-master  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  or 
qeniletnan.  That  which  1  value  most  in  the  character  of  my  child  I 
must  demand  in  the  character  of  my  child's  teacher. 
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Among  the  countless  vagaries  and  craelties  of  parental  despotism 
none  is  fuller  of  harm  that  the  senseless  haste  in  teaching  children 
^^  their  letters/^  At  a  time  when  the  little  ones  are  still  aglow  with 
the  first  ecstasies  of  budding  life,  parental  despotism  thrusts  a  dead 
book  in  the  child's  face,  with  the  peremptory  order  to  learn  to  read. 
Reading  should  never  be  taught  to  any  child  before  his  taste  for  inde- 
pendent work  and  his  appreciation  of  his  own  powers,  his  faith  in  his 
own  resources  are  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  charms 
of  a  morbid  fancy;  it  should  not  be  taught  before  he  can  make  use  of 
it  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  art;  and  it  should  be  taught  him 
though  in  ever  so  narrow  limits,  with  constant  reference  to  these  pur- 
poses.— The  New  Edtication. 


Do  not  always  be  telling  a  child  how  wicked  he  is — what  a  naughty 
boy  he  is — that  God  will  never  love  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  such 
twaddle  and  blatant  insanity.  Do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  bully  him 
(and  many  poor  little  fellows  are  bullied);  it  will  ruin  him  if  you  do, 
it  will  make  him  in  after  years  either  a  coward  or  a  tyrant.  Such 
conversation,  like  constant  droppings  of  water,  will  make  an  impres- 
sion, and  will  cause  him  to  feel  that  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  be  good— 
that  he  is  hopelessly  wicked.  Instead  of  such  language  give  him  con- 
fidence in  himself;  rather  find  out  his  good  points  and  dwell  upon  them; 
praise  him  where  and  whenever  you  can,  and  make  him  feel  that  by 
pei-severence  and  God's  blessing,  he  will  make  a  good  man. — Spiceland 
Reporter. 


Public  reproof  is  a  powerful  but  dansrerous  punishment.  It  should 
be  used  sparingly  and  with  discretion.  Reprove  not  child  or  adult, 
in  the  presence  of  another  person — is  a  sate  and  sacred  rule.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  break  down  the  pupil's  self-respect,  and  to  blunt  his 
regard  for  public  opinion. — Am.  Jour,  of  Ed. 


A  schoolmaster  told  a  young  miss  that  the  word  "obligatory"  meant 
binding,  whereupon  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  after  a  brief 
cogitation  handed  the  teacher  this  sentence:  "The  obligatory  of  my 
spelling  book  is  worn  out." 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

THE   DISTEICT. 

Q.  Can  a  district  provide  for  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  children 
in  another  district? 

A.  No  power  is  given  to  a  district  to  make  such  provision.  If  cer- 
tain children  can  he  hetter  accommodated  in  another  district,  let  the 
districts  be  altered,  if  practicable.  The  true  solution  of  such  difficul- 
ties'is  the  adoption  of  the  town  system. 

Q.  How  can  a  district  obtain  a  site  needed,  when  the  owner  of  the 
land  is  too  sick  to  do  business? 

A.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  such  a  case.  In  case  of  non- 
residence  of  the  owner,  the  town  board  can  act.    (Sec.  78.) 

Q.  Can  a  district  which  has  borrowed  money  of  the  state  be  altered 
before  the  debt  is  paid? 

A.  Yes,  with  the  consent  of  the  land  commissioners.  (Chap.  128, 
laws  of  1877.) 

mSTBlOT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  If  a  district  officer  moves  out  of  the  district,  but  not  out  of  the 
town,  can  he  still  act,  and  will  his  acts  be  valid? 

A.  No,  he  loses  the  office  if  he  changes  his  district  residence. 

Q.  I  was  elected  treasurer;  the  vote  was  put  "for  three  years"  when 
it  should  have  been  "two  years,"  the  balance  of  an  unexpired  term.  Is 
my  election  invalid? 

The  error  in  the  wording  of  the  motion  does  not  render  the  elec- 
tion invalid. 

Q.  Does  a  district  clerk  lose  his  office  by  failing  for  21  days  to  call 
for  the  records? 

A.  He  does  not. 

THE  BOABD. 

Q.  Can  a  board  legally  adopt  part  of  one  series  of  readers  and  part 
of  another? 

A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  against  it,  if  they  think  they  can 
thus  get  a  better  list  of  readers. 
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Q.  Can  the  board  contract  with  a  teacher  to  teach  some  of  the 
higher  branches,  in  a  common  or  ungraded  school? 

A.  The  board  can  introduce  additional  branches,  if  it  is  thouirht ex- 
pedient, under  Sec.  55,  and  it  would  not  be  improper  that  the  con- 
tract should  require  the  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  them.  A  graded 
school  is  not  necessarily  more  advanced  than  an  ungraded  or  mixed 
one.  The  necessity  for  s[rading,  or  separating  into  two  departments, 
arises  when  the  school  becomes  too  large  for  one  teacher. 

Q.  Can  persons  over  21  be  admitted  to  the  school  free  of  tuition? 

A.  The  board  can  admit  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  wish  to  be- 
come '^  more  proficient  in  the  English  Language, "  free  of  tuition. 
Other  persons  over  21  may  be  admitted,  if  the  district  so  votes,  but  a 
tuition  fee  is  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Can  the  board  procure  a  wash-basin  and  glass  for  the  school? 

A.  These  articles  were  not  intended  prob^^bly  in  the  use  of  the 
words  ^'necessary  appendages"  (Sec.  49),  but  if  the  board  purchase  a 
cheap  basin  and  glass,  it  is  likely  the  district  would  allow  the  account. 

Q.  Are  the  proceedings  of  a  board  meeting  invalid,  if  not  recorded 
and  signed,  as  directed  at  the  close  of  Sec.  46? 

A.  The  clerk  should  record  the  proceedings,  and  in  case  the  meet- 
ing is  an  accidental  one,  all  should  sign  the  record  as  is  directed;  but 
if  not  done  at  the  time  it  may  be  done  afterwards.  The  requirement 
is  directory,  not  mandatory. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q.  Can  a  person  be  legally  elected  superintendent  of  a  county  in 
which  he  does  not  reside? 

A.  He  cannot.  The  general  principle  is  that  to  be  elected  to  an 
office,  the  person  must  be  an  elector  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  to 
exercise  the  office. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  be  also  district  clerk? 

A.  it  is  not  prohibited  by  law,  but  there  are  objections  to  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Are  not  the  children  of  a  district  where  the  school-house  has 
been  burnt  to  be  included  in  ^^column  4,^^  of  the  reports,  in  case  there 
was  three  months  school? 

A.  They  are  not  to  so  included,  because  the  district  cannot  be  re- 
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ported  as  having  maintained  5  months  school.  Where  money  is  ap- 
portioned in  such  a  case,  it  is  under  a  special  provision  of  law.  (Chap. 
300,  Laws  1873.) 


Correspondence. 


TEXT-BOOK  UNIFORMITY  IN  VERMONT. 

The  State  Superintendent  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Vermont,  asking  for  information  respecting  the  working  of  the 
text-book  law  of  that  slate.  Substantially  the  following  questions  were  asked:  (1 )  To 
what  extent  did  the  law  secure  uniformity?  (2)  Did  it  cheapen  the  cost  of  books? 
(3)  Would  the  Superintendent  recommend  to  Wisconsin  a  law  to  secure  uniformity  of 
text-books  throughout  the  State?    (4)  Did  the  Vermont  law  apply  to  all  grades  of  schools? 

The  following  reply  was  received : 

State  of  Vekmont,  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Randolph,  November  15,  1877. 
Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Madison^  Wisconsin: 

Dear  Sir:— To  your  letter  of  November  8,  1877,  I  reply  j  Ist.  Uniformity  of  text- 
books was  never  secured  through  our  State  by  our  law  on  the  subject.  The  variety  of 
lest-books  was  somewhat  diminished,  but  the  law  was  never  popular  and  it  was  repealed 
in  1874.  A  recommendation  made  under  the  law  continues  till  Nov.  1,  1878,  but  is  not 
much  observed. 

2d.  I  do  not  think  the  plan  adopted  cheapened  books  to  the  pople  to  any  apprecia- 
ble extent. 

3d.  I  do  not  recommend  a  law  for  securing  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  a 
State. 

4th.  Our  law  applied  to  all  grades  of  public  Schools. 

Very  Bespectfully, 

Edward  Conant,  Supt.  of  Education. 


NOTES  FROM  A  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

[The  following  from  a  private  letter  written  by  a  young  American  student  in  the 
University  of  Halle  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  writer  is  a  graduate  of  a  Wisconsin 
College  and  some  ^^notes''  from  his  pen  have  already  appeared  in  the  Journal. — Eds.] 

Your  letter  was  received  and  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  should  have  an. 
Bwered  a  week  sooner,  had  you  not  asked  the  following  questions:  ^' Who  is  the  '  mod- 
erator '  of  an  institution  with  a  hundred  professors,  more  or  less,  each  beginning  when 
the  spirit  moves  him?  Is  there  any  headship?  If  not  who  keeps  the  peace  between  so 
many  interests?"  Your  letter  found  me  in  no  condition  to  answer  these  questions.  I 
have  endeavored  to  post  myself  respecting  the  oiiganizatlon  of  the  University  by  con- 
3— Vol.  VII,  No.  12. 
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versing  upon  the  subject  with  the  studentfl.  Out  of  the  four  whom  I  interrogated,  only 
(WO  could  8:ive  me  any  information.  I  will  merely  write  you  what  I  have  learned,  and 
if  that  answers  your  questictos,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  please  repeat  your  questions  in  some 
other  form. 

The  head  of  the  University  is  the  Hector.  He  is  elected  by  the  professors  from  their 
own  number,  and  liolds  the  office  only  one  year.  He  presides  in  the  Senat  (the  official 
meetings  of  the  professors),  has  charge  of  the  matriculation  of  the  students,  and  a  gen- 
eral oversight  of  all  examinations,  etc.,  etc.  The  Rector  receives  no  extra  pay,  and 
has  no  kind  of  authority  over  the  professors.  £ach  of  the  four  faculties  (Law,  Medi* 
cine.  Theology,  and  Philosophy)  has  its  *'Decan,'' — or  Dean.  The  *^Decan"  is  elected 
by  the  professors  of  the  facnity,  from  their  own  number;  and  his  duties  in  his  faculty  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Rector  in  the  *^Senat."  The  professor  reaches  his  poiutioa  aa 
follows:  After  graduating  from  the  Gymnasium — which  id  fully  equal,  and  in  anme 
respects  superior  to  our  (Jolleges — he  must  study  in  a  UniverBity  at  least  three  yean 
before  he  can  take  the  degree  of  ^'Doctor."  After  receiving  this  degree  he  musst  <»n- 
tinue  his  studies  at  least  two  years  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  deliver  lectures.  At  tbe 
end  of  this  time  he  has  simply  to  apply  to  the  professors  of  some  University  for  per- 
mission to  lecture.  They  subject  him  to  an  examination,  and,  if  they  thii  k  him  a  fit 
man,  grant  him  the  desired  permission.  He  is  then  called  a  '^Privatdoc  nt,'*  has  tbe 
right  to  lecture  upon  any  and  all  subjects  within  tbe  range  of  his  general  department, 
and  receives  no  pay  whatever.  If  the  "Privatdocent"  shows  himself  to  be  an  extra 
man,  the  professors  recommend  him  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  Berlin  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  professor's  chair.  He  i«  then  appointed,  I  thmk,  asa  matter  of  course,  and  is 
called  ^^Aiisserordentlicher  Professor.''  From  this  position  he  reaches  the  rank  of 
^^Ordentlicher  Professor."  The  difference  between  these  two  grades  of  professors,  I 
do  not  yet  know;  it  doe*  not  seem  to  be  great. 

Yon  will  see  from  this,  that  the  professor  is  as  independent  of  all  control  as  a  man 
could  be;  he  U  dependent  on  nobody  but  the  authorities  in  Berlin.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  conflict  of  interests  between  different  professors.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  three  profes^rs  here  in  Halle  are  going  to  lecture  on  the  same  subject  next  eemes- 
ter.  If  one  of  these  proves  himself  a  stronger  man  than  the  others,  he  will  draw  tbe 
students  away  from  them.  Even  the  youngest  ^'Privatdocent"  is  at  liberty  to  lecture 
in  opposition  to  the  oldest  professor;  and  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  tbe 
two.     A  German  p/ofefflor  can  hardly  afford  to  get  lazy,  and  rest  on  his  laurels. 

There  are  two  officers  of  the  University,  whom  f  have  not  mentioned.  One  is  tbe 
Curator,  who  receives  his  appointment  from  Berlin,  and  has  charge  of  the  finances. — 
The  other  is  the  ^^Richter,"  who  also  receives  his  appointment  from  Berlin,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preside  over  the  University's  court.  This  extra  court  is  necessary  from 
^he  fact  that  the  University  is,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  the  common  govern- 
ment. Elach  student  receives,  at  his  matriculation,  his  ^^Erkennungs  karte," — a  pmaU 
card,  which  protects  him  sgainst  the  police  of  the  city.  The  police  cannot  arrest  a 
student,— they  can  only  take  his  **Erkennungs  karte"  away  from  him;  this  they  deliver 
to  the  aiithorities  of  the  Uuiyersity,  and  the  offending  student  is  brought  before  tbe 
University's  court. 
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The  independence  of  the  police  which  students  may  enjoy  was  curiously  illnstnited 
recently.  The  laws  of  the  city  provide  that  all  beer-halls  shall  close  at  eleven  o'clock 
P.  M.  A  party  of  students  lately  remained  too  long  in  a  beer-hall,  and  were  ordered 
out  by  the  police.  They  went  yery  quietly;  but  they  took  a  cask  of  beet  with  them, 
and  went  just  across  the  street  on  to  grounds  belonging  to  the  University.  They  then 
reviled  the  powerless  policemen,  and  drank  beer  as  long  as  they  pleased. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Executive  Session  to  be  held  at  Madison^  December  26,  27,  29,  1S77. 

PROGRAMME. 
Wednesday  Evening,  December  26. 
7:30  o^clock— Opening  Exercises. 

1.  Paper— Our  Country  Schools— W.  C.  Whitford. 

2.  Report  on  Courae  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools— Edward  Searing,  Q.  S.  Albee, 

W.  H.  Chandler,  D.  McGregor,  J.  T.  Lunn,  Committee. 

3.  General  Business. 

Thubsday  Mobning,  December  27. 

1.  Paper — ^The  Question  of  Compulsory  Education — T.  P  Maryatt, 

2.  Report  on  an  Exhibitory  Department  for  the  Association — O.  S.  Westcott,  Sarah 

Stewart,  W.  A.  Eellerman,  Committee. 

3.  Report  on  Kinder>i:arten  Culture — W.  F.  Phelps,  Jas.  Mac  Alister,  G.  S.  Albee , 

Committee. 

4.  General  Business. 

Thursday  Evening,  December  27. 

1.  Paper— Relations  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  the  Common  School  System  of  the 

Stote— W.  F.  Phelps. 

2.  Report  on  a  State  Tax  for  Schools — Edward  Searing,  Jas.  Mac  Alister,  John  Bas- 

C4>m«  Committee. 

3.  General  Business. 

Friday  Morning,  December  28. 

1.  In  Memoriam — O.  R.  Smith — Alex.  Kerr. 

2.  Report  on  Institute  Work  for  the  Coming  Year— Robert  Graham,  H.  Bams, 

Fred.  W.  Isham,  Committee. 
8.  Report  on  the  Study  of  Drawing  in  the  Common   Schools — D.  McGregor,  Ellen 
C.  Jones,  Samuel  Beede,  Committee 

4.  Report  on  Supervision  of  Schools — W.  H.  Char.dler;  Agnes  Hopfoid.  H.M.  Sim- 

mons, Committee. 
6.  General  Businefls. 
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Fbiday  Evening,  December  28. 

1.  Paper— The  Functions  of  the  High  School  in  the  State  System  of  Education— E. 

Barton  Wood. 

2.  Paper— The  Course  of  Study  in  High  Schools— C.  A.  Ilutchins. 

3.  General  Busuiess. 

The  morning  sessions  will  begin  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  evening  sessions  at  7:30. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Association  at  the  Green  Bay  meetiQg,  each 
paper  and  report  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 

HoTEii  Kates. — ( By  special  arrangement  with  the  proprietors.)  Capital  Hoose, 
$1.50  per  day;  Park  Hotel,  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day,  fires  extra;  Vilas  House,  $2.00 
per  day,  fires  extra. 

Baiuioad  Rates.— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, the  Western  Union,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  the  Milwaukee,  LAke  Shore 
and  Western  Bailways,  will  ^ell  return  tickets  at  one-fifth  fare,  on  presentation  of  cer- 
tificate properly  endorsed  by  the  Secretary. 

There  will  be  no  sessions  of  the  Association  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  to 
enable  members  to  attend  the  meetings  Of  the  Superintendents'  Convention  and  of  the 
Principals'  Association. 
December  1, 1877. 

James  Mac  Alister,  President, 

A.  Earthman,  Secretary. 

M.  T.  Park,  Chairman  Ex.  Com, 


CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Fo  he  held  at  Madison^  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons^  December^ 
27th  and  28th,  1877. 

The  following  Programme  of  Exercises  has  been  prepared  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, viz: 

Thursday,  P.  M.,  December  27. 

1.  Address  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

2.  What  means  can  we  employ  to  make  the  work  of  the  Common  School  Teacher 

more  fruitful  in  good  results? — Supt's  Parsons  and  Lunn. 
Discussion  upon  the  above  topics 

3.  Records  and  Reports  of  Schools  and  School  Officers.— Supt's  Walker  and  Bright. 

Friday,  P.  M.,  Decehber  27. 

1.  A  Uniform  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Cities  of  the  State. — ^Paper  by  Supt- 
Roby. 
Discttsnon  upon  the  above  paper. 
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!2.  A  Uniform  Bystem  of  Examination  of  Teachers  throughout  the  stale.— Supt'B 
Frawley  and  Chapman. 

3.  County  Teachers'  Meetings  and  Associations. — Supt.  Isham. 

4.  How  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  School  District  Boards  with  County  Snpexin- 

tendents. — Supt.  Leetc. 

Edward  Searing,  Supt.  Public  Imtruction. 
^  •  » 

PROGRAMME  PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday,  P.  M.  December  26,  1877. 
1.  Appointment  of  Committees. 
12.  In  Memoriam— Prof.  O.  R.  Smith— Prin.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 

3.  Uniform  Reports  for  Graded  Schools — Pi  in.  L.  D.  Harvey. 

4.  A  few  problems  relative  to  High  Schools— Prin.  J.  Q.  Emery. 

5.  The  University,  in  its  Relation  to  High  Schools— Prin.  S.  Shaw. 
Discussion. 

Friday  P.  M.  December,  28. 

1.  Powers  of  a  Principal  over  Subordinate — Prin.  W.  H.  Beach. 

2.  Where  should  High  Schools  be  maintained?— Pnn.  R.  W.  Burton. 
Discussion. 

3.  The  Course  of  Study  for  City  and  Village  High  Schools— Prin.  A .  Hardy. 

Discussion. 

A.  General  Business. 

E.  Barton  Wood, 

President  (ex  facto  Dei). 


EDITORIAL. 


A  RETROSPECT. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  what  has  been  done  educationally  in  the  State  during  the  pas) 
funr  years,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

1  A  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  text-book  problem  has  been  found  in  dis- 
trict purchase  and  free  text-books. 

2  Women  have  been  made  eligible  to  school  offices  and  have  begun  to  share  success- 
fully in  district  and  county  supervision  of  schools. 

3  The  school  month  has  been  made  uniformly  twenty  days,— a  reform  long  but  vainly 
nought  by  educational  men. 

4  Secondary  instruction  has  been  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  High  School  Law 
and  by  enlarged  academic  courses  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  thus  the  long  mooted 
•question  of  'intermediate  schools,''  the  "missmg  link,''  no  longer  agitates  educational 
<x>uncils. 

5  The  State  University  has  been  suitably  endowed  by  a  tenth  of  a  mill  tax,  has  receiv 
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ed  from  the  state  the  gift  of  Science  Hall,  no  longer  chai^ges  tuition,  and  is  pat  on  the 
high  road  to  great  Boccess  and  usefulness. 

6  A  new  (fourth)  Normal  School  has  been  put  in  successful  operation  in  a  needr 
portion  of  (he  State,  and  the  attendance  at  all  the  schools  has  very  material I7  increased. 

7  The  Institute  sj^stem  has  been  extended  and  made  to  reach  a  much  lai^ger  num- 
ber of  country  teachers,  and  has  been  made  more  practical  and  effective,  especuallj  in 
the  way  of  stimulating  teachers  to  self  cultivation  through  books  and  papers. 

8.  County  tejichers^  libraries  have  been  created  in  many  counties,  whereby  teach- 
ers' secure,  at  trifling  cost,  access  to  carefully  selected  professional  and  other  reading. 

9.  The  required  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  throughout  the  state  has  beeo 
somewhat  elevated  by  stricter  local  examinations. 

10.  Last  but  not  least,  there  has  been  a  rapidly  growing  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  education  require  that  supervbdon  should  be  made  more  intelligent,  permanent,  and 
authorative,  and  that  it  should  be  separated  to  a  greater  extent  from  political  changes  and 
hazards.  One  evidence  of  this  is  the  recent  solitary  renomination  of  the  chief  educa- 
tional officer  of  the  state,  for  a  third  term,  l^y  a  great  political  party, — an  act  withoat 
precedent  in  the  educational  history  of  the  state,  but  one  that,  t  is  hoped,  wUl  be  a 
useful  example  in  the  future. 

The  above  encouraging  results  are  chiefly  due  to  the  earnest  and  united  efforts  of  the 
intelligent  educational  men  of  the  State,  who  have  worked  together  harmoniously  and 
unselfishly  for  the  upbuilding  of  all  parts  of  the  system.  Jealousies  have  been  un- 
known. The  University  has  found  friends  in  the  Normal  Schools,  the  Normal  Schools 
in  the  University,  the  high  schools  in  both,  and  the  common  schools  in  all.  It  is  also 
>cratifying  to  know  that  between  public  and  private  schools  there  has  been  no  hostility, 
that  th«s  latter  have  been  increasingly  prosperous,  and  have  been  held  in  honor  by  the 
friends  of  the  former. 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  LAW  OF  1875. 

Soon  after  he  came  into  office,  nearly  four  years  ago,  the  present  State  Superintendent 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  text-book  question.  He  was  aware  of  some  popular  com- 
plaint at  the  high  prices  and  frequent  changes  of  text -books  used  in  the  public  Bchools, 
and  resolved  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  npon  which  the  complaint  was  based,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  find  and  recommend  a  remedy.  He  brought  to  the  investigation  of  what  was  to 
him  a  new  subjeot  some  predisposition  to  favor  compulsory  state  uniformity  of  books. 

He  had  no',  proceeded  far  in  the  study  of  the  subject,  however,  before  he  discovered 
that  legislative  attempts  to  secure  state  uniformity  had  been  made  in  several  states  and 
had  uniformly  proved  unsuccessful.  He  found  also  that  some  of  the  most  experienced 
and  respected  educational  authorities  of  the  country  had  already  fully  investigated  the 
subject  and  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  state  uniformity  was  impracticable  and  nn 
desirable.  He  further  ascertained  that  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  had  made 
the  subject  a  matter  of  investigation  and  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  it 
disbelief  in  the  virtues  of  any  uniformity  law.  In  brief,  the  evidence  was  found  to  be 
overwbeltpingly  against  such  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of. 
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CoDtiDued  inquiry  and  reflection  led  the  Superintendent  finally  to  the  concluBion  that 
with  our  present  governmental  machiiiery  a  law  to  enforce  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  state  would  not  only  prove  impracticable,  but  would  work  poeitive  injury 
to  the  cause  of  education.  A  remedy,  both  for  the  high  price  of  books  and  for  non-uni- 
formity in  particular  schools,  appeared,  however,  to  be  found  m  a  plan  of  purchase  by 
Bchoijl  authorities  directly  from  publishers*  hands,  instead  of  in  the  existing  plan  of  indi- 
vidual purcbai^,  at  high  and  varying  rates,  from  local  retuil  dealers.  Investigation 
showed  that  by  purchasing  directly  from  the  manufacturerF,  40  per  cent,  could  be  saved 
in  cost,  and  it  was  evident  that  purchase  by  school  boards  would  result  in  local  uniform- 
ity, in  a  full  and  prompt  supply  of  books,  and  in  rendering  unauthorized  changes  by  teach- 
ers more  difficult  and  infrequent. 

Believing  that  township  uniformity  is  practicable,  that  towns  could  purchase  books 
in  lai^r  quantities,  at  lower  priceti,  and  more  intelligently  than  districts,  the  State  Su- 
perintendent prepared  a  bill  creating  a  town  board  authorized  to  st^lect  and  purchase 
books  and  to  sell  or  loan  the  same  to  the  several  local  districts.  This  bill,  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  1875,  met  the  approval  of  the  lower  house,  but  was  amended  in  the 
Senate  by  having  the  town  board  and  town  uniformity  stricken  out,  and  the  existing  lo- 
cal school  boaid  inserted  instead.  The  amended  bill,  authorizing  district  purchase  and 
the  sale  or  free  loan  of  the  purchased  books,  was  then  passed  by  both  houses,  without 
any  opposition,  if  we  rightly  remember. 

The  law  was  a  popular  measure,  meeting  the  approval  of  all  who  gave  it  any  intelli- 
gent consideration.  Its  merits  were  obvious  even  to  the  unintelligent.  At  the  next  en- 
suing annual  school  meetings  many  districts  authorized  and  directed  their  boards  to 
purchase  text-books,  a  larger  number  at  the  meetings  in  1876,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings held  the  present  year  indications  point  to  a  still  greater  ratio  of  increase.  The  lat- 
ter will  of  course  not  be  repojrted  to  the  Department  until  the  fall  of  1878,  but  those 
already  reported  number  over  450,  besides  the  cities  of  Watertown,  Grand  Bapids,  and 
Berlin.  From  indirect  evidence  obtained  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  not  less 
than  700  diotricts,  or  say  one  seventh  of  all  in  the  State,  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  new  law. 

Considering  the  proverbial  slowness  of  reforms  in  conservative  rural  neighborhoods 
the  success  and  populnrity  of  the  law  a^e  thus  far  very  marked.  The  school-book 
trade  is  rapidly  going  out  ot  the  hands  of  local  dealers.  In  a  few  years  district  pur- 
chase at  manufacturers'  prices  will  be  the  rule,  and  individual  r>urchase  at  retail  prices 
the  exception  in  Wisconsin.  Besides  a  saving  of  many  thousand  dollars  annually  to  ihe 
people,  other  good  results  will  ensue.  District  boards  that  purchase  will  of  course  far 
more  generally  obey  the  law  by  adopting  books.  There  will  be  fewer  changes.  Diver- 
sity of  text-books  in  individual  schools  will  be  far  le<«  known.  Schools  will  be  more 
promptly  and  fully  supplied  with  books  when  needed.  Last  and  best  of  all,  free  text- 
books, under  continued  district  ownership,  will  become  more  and  more  common,  re- 
moving another  barrier  from  poverty ,  largely  increasing  attendance,  promoting  the  pop- 
ularity, and  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  plan  of  free  books  has  gained  large  numbers  of  converts,  and 
bee  ome  more  firmly  entrenched  in  the  regard  of  its  friends.   The  reports  show  that  two 
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'of  the  cities  of  the  State — Watertown  and  Grand  Baoids — and  244  districts,  have  in- 
-augurated  the  free  plan,  while  a  large  additional  number,  as  yet  anreported,  took,  at  tbe 

recent  meetings,  initiative  steps  towards  this  best  of  all  solutions  of  the  troableaome 
» text-book  question.    The  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  will   verify 

all  that  IB  here  said. 
It  may  be  added  that  Ohio  and  Illinois  this  year  followed  the  example  of  Wisconsin 
ip  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  district  purchase,  and  that  in  other  western  states, 
^particula^ly  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  the  plan  is  attracting  attention  and  meeting  with 

Ifavor- 


HON.  W.  C.  WHITFORD. 

XThe  following  biographical  sketch  of  President  Whitford  is  condensed  from  the  re- 
cently published  '^  United  States  Biographical  Dictionary,'*  Wisconsin  volume.  The 
full  and  accurate  information  respecting  the  Superintendent  elect,  here  to  be  found,  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  readers  of  the  JotJBNAL,  and  will  produce  the  conviction  that  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  are  to  be  intelligently,  wisely,  and  energetically  ad- 
ministered during  the  next  two  years. — Ei>s.] 

William  Clarke  Whitford  was  born  in  the  town  of  West  Edmeston,  Otsego  county, 
New  York,  May,  5th,  1828.  His  father.  Captain  Samuel  Whitford,  of  English  lineage, 
belonged  to  the  branch  of  the  family  which  has  resided  in  Massachusetts  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  some  members  at  Salem  and  others  at  Narragansett  Bay.  His 
mother,  oophia  Clarke,  was  connected  on  both  her  father's  and  mother's  side  with  the 
numerous  families  of  that  name  which  originated  in  Rhode  Island,  members  of  which  are 
now  among  the  leading  men  of  that  State  in  all  the  learned  professions.  Both  his  parents 
were  reared  in  the  newly  settled  region  of  central  New  York,  and  enjoyed  but  meager 
educational  advantages;  but,  endowed  with  strong  minds  and  rare  good  sense,  thej 
were  among  the  most  intelligent  people  in  tbe  community  in  which  they  lived.  In  lattf 
years  his  father  became  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  and  held  various  position?  of 
trust  and  honor  in  both  civil  and  military  life. 

William  C.  Whitford  usually  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  attended  eitlier  dis- 
trict or  select  school  in  winter  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  had  developed  a  great  fondness  for  reading,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  applied 
himself  assiduonsly  to  reading  all  works  of  biography,  history,  travel  and  of  a  didactic 
nature  which  came  within  his  reach.  Finding  farm  work  ill  suited  to  his  tastes  he  re- 
solved to  make  preparation  for  some  literary  or  professional  calling,  and  accordingly 
entered  Brookfield  Academy,  Madison  county,  New  York,  where  he  remained  the 
greater  part  of  three  years.  After  this,  in  ^the  twenty-flrst  year  of  his  age,  he  became 
a  student  in  De  Ruyter  Institute,  New  York,  and  there  completed  his  preparation  to 
enter  the  senior  class  at  Union  College  in  1850,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858. 

In  the  mean  time  he  assisted  in  teaching  in  Milton  Academy,  Wisconsin,  one  term, 
and  was  the  principal  of  Union  Academy,  at  Shiloh,  New  Jersey,  for  two  yean.  He 
also  spent  a  summer  in  Madison  county,  New  York,  in  making  an  elaborate  map  of 
portions  of  the  county,  and  in  this  and  various  other  ways  met  a  part  of  his  expense 
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in  obtaining  an  education.  Although  he  had  evinced  a  decided  aptness  for  instructing 
pnpila  and  managing  schools,  yet  he  decided,  during  his  last  year  in  college,  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  He  had  made  a  profession  of  Christ  some  nine  years 
prior  to  this,  and  united  with  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  denomination  of  Christians. 
Soon  after  his  graduation,  therefore,  he  began  a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  which  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Milton,  Wisconsin,  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  to 
which  he  was  ordained  in  1856,  and  which  he  held  for  three  years.  Under  his  labors 
the  church,  though  previously  quite  large,  more  than  doubled  its  membership  and 
working  power. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  pastorate  he  was  induced  to  take  chaiige  of  the  academy 
in  the  place.  The  institution  had  then  been  in  operation  as  a  select  school  and  acad- 
emy for  fourteen  years,  and  had  gained  a  good  standing  in  the  country  round  about;  but 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Whitford  it  acquired  great  vigor  and  wide  popularity, 
the  attendance  of  students  some  years  reaching  to  four  hundred  and  fifty.  For  nine 
yean  the  school,  as  an  academy,  was  under  his  charge;  and  in  1867  was  converted) 
mainly  by  his  efforts,  into  a  college,  of  which  he  has  since  been  the  president,  serving 
not  only  at  the  head  of  the  faculty,  but  also  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  institution 
has,  under  its  new  powers,  steadily  advanced  in  influence.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  regular  college  classes  has  not  been  less  than  seventy  in  any  year;  while  those  in 
the  academic  classes  have  been  thrico  that  number.  The  graduates  of  the  college, 
though  not  numerous,  are  among  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  high  and  normal 
schools  of  the  state. 

In  1868  President  Whitford  served  one  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  did  eminent  service  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  He  was 
president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1865,  and  has 
often  presented  highly  important  papers  on  educational  topics  before  that  body.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  a  member  of  the  board  of  Normal 
Begents,  and  held  this  position  for  nearly  nine  years.  He  has  frequently  acted  on  the 
committees  for  the  examination  of  the  graduating  classes  of  these  schools,  and  has 
otherwise  been  laigely  identified  with  the  educational  afSiirs  of  the  state.  He  has  been 
twice  selected  as  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  State  Univer  sity ,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  lecture  before  teacheis'  institutes  and  lyceums.  For  the  centennial  year  of 
our  country  he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a  work  containing  a  succinct  history  of  education  in  Wisconsin— a  most  thorough 
And  exhaustive  treatise,  the  result  of  much  labor  and  research  on  his  part,  which, 
with  other  contributions  from  the  State,  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  Milton  Academy 
and  College,  there  is  probably  not  one  who  does  not  cherish  sentiments  of  respect  and 
afiection  for  President  Whitford.  To  them  he  has  been  not  only  an  instructor  of  facts 
as  set  forth  in  the  class-books,  but  their  lives  have  been  influenced  and  shaped  by  his 
character,  so  full  of  cordial  sympathy  with  all  progress.  He  has  such  a  firm  belief  in 
the  higher  life,  such  faith  in  the  power  of  men  to  improve  themselves,  and  is  snch  an 
earnest,  untiring  worker  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  fejls  such  deep  interest  in  the  success 
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of  thoHe  about  him,  especially  hid  Btudents,  such  anxiety  for  their  future  welfare,  such 
enthusiasm  and  fidth  in  his  college,  that  he  inspires  those  about  him  with  a  desire  to. 
realise  all  the  possibilities  of  their  nature. 

Although  belonging  to  a  peculiar  sect,  he  is  void  of  all  cant  and  bigotry.  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  is  continually  uttering  words  of  encouragement,  not 
only  to  his  students,  whether  in  the  class-room  or  on  the  play-ground,  but  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  His  religioiis  convictions  are  very  firm  and  ardent,  and  hu  in- 
fluence in  leading  young  people  to  Christ  has  been  marked  and  salutary.  He  is  a  meet 
agreeable  companion,  abounding  in  good  nature,  friendly,  sympathetic  and  generous. — 
Possessed  of  strong  convictions  and  firm  will  he  is  not  easily  turned  aside  after  once  tak- 
ing, hold  of  an  enterprise,  and  his  power  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  others  is  very 
great.  Mr  Whitford  is  a  strong-built  man,  with  dark  hair,  full  beard,  ruddy  cheeks 
and  sparkling  blue  eyes.  He  has  a  full  voice  in  speaking  and  manifests  great  earnest- 
ness of  manner. 


VALEDICTORY. 

As  I  am  about  to  hand  over  the  editorial  pen  to  my  succesiior  in  office  a  few  personal 
words  to  the  readers  and  friends  of  the  Joubnal  are  in  order. 

To  the  educational  officers  and  teachers  who  have  so  cordially  sustained  it  during  tlie 
past  four  years  my  warmest  thanks  are  due.  Editorial,  added  to  ordinary  official  dudes, 
have  at  times  been  burdensome,  but  I  have  believed  the  Journal  to  be  a  potent  means 
of  advancing  educational  interests  and  have  cheerfully  given  it  many  hours  of  conscien- 
tious labor. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  its  publication  is  to  be  continued  under  aus- 
pices so  excellent.  President  Whitford.  my  successor,  is  a  man  of  versatile  power,  a 
fluent,  correct,  and  forcible  writer,  and  an  educator  of  wide  experience.  He  will  bring 
to  his  editorial,  as  to  his  other  duties,  qualities  that  will  command  success.  The  Joub- 
nal will  certainly  not  sufler  from  the  change.  Let  it  continue  to  receive  the  strong 
support  of  Wisconsin  educators. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  also,  to  know  that  my  faithful  and  competent  associate  editor, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Kev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  is  to  remain  in 
office  and  to  retain  his  long-held  interest  in  the  Journal.  His  peculiar  experience 
and  ability  will  continue  to  add  value  to  his  special  departments. 

For  the  multitude  of  teachers  and  school  officers  who  have  so  cordially  aided  and 
strengthened  me  by  their  intelligent  sympathy  during  the  past  few  years,  I  have  grate- 
ftd  feelings  that  cannot  here  be  uttered.  If  any  success  has  attended  my  administratian 
it  is  chiefly  due  to  them. 

These  parting  words  would  be  less  cheerful  if  I  did  not  hope  to  continue  largely  in 
private,  the  friendships  begun  in  official  life,  and  to  remain  a  co-worker  with  the  teach- 
ers of  Wisconsin  in  their  chosen  field.  £.  S. 


Subscribers  in  debt  for  the  past  year  will  please  remit,  and  all  who  wish  to  discon- 
tinue will  please  give  immediate  notice. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Geouooy  of  Wisconsin.    Survey  of  1873-1877.  Vol.  IT.  Acoompaoied  by  an  Atlas 

of  MapB.  Publbhed  under  the  Direction  of  the  Chief  Geologist  (Prof.  T.C    Cham- 

berlin),  by  the  Commiflsioners  of  Public  Printing. 

We  take  up  this  magnificent  volume  with  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration,  tinged  with 
a  little  regret, — admiration  at  its  character,  regret  at  the  "penny  wise"  policy  which 
has  bound  so  much  matter  in  a  volume  which  is  sent  out  through  the  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people.  So  large  a  book  is  uncomfortable  to  hold  and  liable  to  come 
to  pieces  from  its  own  weight  much  sooner  than  one  half  the  .size.  Parts  I.  and  II., 
"Historical"  and  "Eastern  Wisconsin,- •  and  Parts  III.  and  IV  ,  "Central  Wisconsin" 
and  the  "Lead  Regions,"  would  have  made  two  convenient  volumes,  of  about  400  peges 
each,  that  would  have  allowed  twice  the  same  nnmber  of  persons  to  be  reading  at  the 
same  time,  and  some  matter  excluded  could  have  been  retained.  But  the  thing  is  done. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  survey  was  placed  at  first  in  charge  of  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Lapliam.  Probably  no  man  could  have  been  found  so  well  adapted  to  the  chaise.  An 
able  scientist,  he  was  already  familiar  with  Wisconsin  and  its  general  Geology,  and  was 
pre^iared  to  lay  out  the  work  with  that  fullness  and  certainty  of  intelligence  which  a 
general  has,  who  has  had  opportunity  of  making  a  thorough  reconnoisance  of  a  country 
in  which  he  is  to  make  a  campaign.  He  was  also  fortunate  in  being  able  to  call  to  his 
aasiKtance  Professors  Chamberlin  and  Irving,  and  Mr.  Strong,  for  the  field  work,  and 
Prof.  Daniels  for  the  work  of  such  chemical  examinations  and  analyses  as  might  be  re- 
quired, as  they  were  all  specially  well  qualified  by  previous  study  and  training  for  the 
tasks  assigned  them.  To  Prof.  Chamberlin  was  committed  the  survey  of  Eastern  Wis- 
consin; to  Prof.  Irving  Central  Wisconsin;  and  to  Mr.  Moses  Strong,  the  Lead  Rej^ion. 

In  the  historical  part.  Dr.  Lapham  records  the  progress  and  results  of  the  survey  for 
1873-4,  and  Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  his  immediate  successor  as  Chief  Geologist,  does  the 
same  for  1875.  Prof.  Chamberlin's  special  contribution  to  the  volume,  on  Eastern 
W^isconsin,  discusses  first,  the  Topography,  Hydrolngy,  Native  Vegetation  and  Soils  of 
the  region,  and  then  the  Quaternary  Formations  including  the  Drift — a  most  interesting 
chapter,  and  the  Paleozic  Formations,  as  embraced  in  the  Archaean,  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  and  the  Devonian.  His  work  embraced  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  cover- 
ing a  belt  65  mil«8  in  width  and  180  in  length,  on  the  average,  extending  west  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Bock,  Jefierson  and  Dodge  counties,  to  the  Fox 
and  Wolf  Rivers  in  Green  Lake,  Winnebago,  and  Outagamie  counties,  and  embracing 
portions  of  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties.  Northward,  the  work  extended  from  the 
state  line  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  peninsula  forming  Door  county.  We  have  not 
space  to  dwell  upon  the  interesting  details  of  this  portion  of  the  volume — the  glacial 
drift,  the  "kettles,"  the  lakes,  the  mineral  springs  and  artesian  wells,  the  great  variety 
and  economic  value  of  the  minerals.  The  reader  must  examine  for  himself.  The 
scientific  descriptions  and  disquisitions  indicate  a  thorough  knowledge  and  ready  famil- 
iarity with  all  the  geological  topics  involved. 
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The  area  of  the  region  examined  and  reported  apon  bj  Prof.  Irving,  is  about  10.000 
square  miles,  covering  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  and  including  Marathon,  Clark, 
Jackson,  Wood,  Juneau,  Adams,  Columbia,  Wavshara,  and  Marathon  counties,  a  part 
of  Green  Lake  and  nearly  all  of  Sauk  and  Dane  counties.  He  treats  upon  the  stir^Mse 
Features  and  the  Oeneral  Geological  Structure  of  the  region,  upon  the  Archaean  and 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  and  upon  the  Quaternary  deposits,  with  an  ezaraination  of  the 
Glacial  Drifi^  its  direction,  eflects.  economic  contents,  etc.,  together  with  some  re- 
marks upon  the  Driftless  Region.  This  report  is  also  of  great  interest,  but  we  have  no 
room  for  details.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wright  contributes  a  short  paper  on  the  Mjcrosooplc 
Litliology  of  a  portion  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  region.    . 

The  Lead  Region,  assigned  to  Mr.  Strong  nnd  reported  upon  by  him,  lies  principally 
in  Iowa,  La  Fayette  and  Grant  counties,  and  being  in  the  driftless  region  of  the  state, 
presents  a  smaller  variety  of  interesting  surface  features  Ihanthe  other  districts  reported 
upon.  Its  peculiarity  of  mineral  wealth,  however,  makes  it  not  less  important.  Mr. 
Stronc:  treats  generally  and  ably  upon  the  Topography,  Surface  Geology  and  Geological 
Formations  of  the  region  as  well  as  upon  the  Liead  District  proper,  presenting  matten 
of  great  practical  importance.  The  zinc  as  well  as  the  lead  here  found  is  of  value.  The 
various  and  interesting  mineml  productions  are  described. 

We  can  only  add  a  few  general  observations.  Before  the  present  survey  was  ordered 
a  good  deal  of  work  had  been  done  by  Featherstonaugh,  Lapham,  Whittlesey,  Pera- 
val,  Daniels,  Hall,  Winchell,  Hoy,  Hoyt  and  others.  To  these  gentlemen,  in  proper 
degrees,  proper  credit  is  to  be  given ;  also,  to  the  various  assistants  on  the  present  sur- 
vey including  Messrs.  Jenney,  Sweet,  and  Munro,  who  went  out  with  the  first  party, 
under  Prof.  Irving;  Messrs.  Woo^ter,  Kinir,  Wright,  Shaw  and  Merriman,  who  were 
more  or  less  with  Prof.  Charoberlin,  and  Messrs.  Conover  and  Crawford  who  assisted 
Mr.  Strong. 

The  short  duration  of  man  is  brought  to  oUr  remembrance  when  we  recall  the  rranovai 
from  the  present  scene,  Fince  the  survey  began,  of  Dr.  Lapham  and  Mr.  Strong;  also, 
of  Prof.  Eaton  of  Beloit  College,  who  rendered  Prof.  Chamberlain  valuable  service^ 
from  whom  he  receives  a  warm  tribute.  But  though  men  pass  away,  the  state  lives 
on,  and  it  is  to  such  men  more  than  she  realizes  as  yet  that  she  owes  a  debt  of  i^ratitnde. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  entrusted  with  this  work  meet  with  many  practical  difficulties. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  wild  character  of  lai^  areas  of  the  state,  involving  many  discomforts 
And  sometimes  hardships  in  the  matters  of  locomotion,  subsistence  and  rest,  there  are 
no  entirely  accurate  and  reliable  surveys  or  maps  of  any  portion  of  th^  state  that  can 
be  used,  except  of  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes.  Still  the  common  linear  surveys  are 
found  of  considerable  general  use.  Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  large  area  to  be 
examined,  and  the  impatience  of  the  people  for  results.  Valuable  as  this  general  sur- 
vey will  be  when  completed,  we  suppose  that  geologists  themselves  will  look  upon  it 
only  as  a  sort  of  reconnoimnce  of  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter  with  thoroughness.  The 
Report  does  not  cover  all  the  work  done  and  much  more  work,  of  the  same  general 
character,  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  first  volume,  yet  to  be  issued,  will  be  of  a  more  general,  popular  nnd  practical 
character  than  the  second— the  one  before  us.  It  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication.   The 
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third  yolame,  we  umlentand,  and  perhaps  a  fourth,  will  contain  Bpecial  reports  of  a  sci- 
entific character,  like  those  in  the  second. 

We  cannot  close  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  bj  the 
mechanics  and  artists  employed  in  the  issue  of  this  noble  volume.  The  stereotyping 
and  printing  was  by  David  At  wood,  Madison,  the  lithographing  by  Siefert,  Gagler  & 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  and  both  branches  of  the  work  are  a  credit  to  the  state,  as  Is  also  the 
drafting  done  by  Prof.  Nicodemus  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Cbnover,  of  the  State  University. 

The  Kivder-gartem  Guide.    Nos.  I.,  II.  and  II f.    By  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  and 

John  Kraus.    New  York:  E.  Steiger. 

These  volumes  are  illustrated  hand  books,  for  the  self-instruction  of  Kindergartners, 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  are  the  first  three  of  a  series  of  eleven  guides.  They  present 
the  more  elementary  portions  of  the  system,  or  those  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  pupils  or  beginners,  and  extending  through  the  ^'seven  gift^."  The  system  is 
so  completely  elaborated  in  these  hand-books,  that  with  the  stimulus  of  the  requiidte 
enthusiasm  and  the  supply  of  the  requisite  patience,  very  good  results,  we  judge,  may 
be  obtained  by  their  aid,  though  of  course  previous  training  under  an  experienced  kin- 
der-gartner  is  desirable.  The  books  embody  the  results  of  twenty  years  experience  in 
Germany,  England  and  America.  We  give  the  prices  of  the  numbers  before  us:  *No. 
1,  paper,  36  cents,  cloth  65;  No.  2,  70  and  100;  No.  3,  50  and  80.  Address  E.  Steiger, 
22-24,  Frankfort  St.,  New  York. 


Notes. 


About  one  half  of  the  present  county  super- 
intendents of  the  state  were  re-elected  last 
month. 

An  exchange  says  that  Miss  Ida  Brooks, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Brooks,  is 
president  of  the  Arkansas  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 


We  call  attention  to  the  article  in  this  issue 
entitled,  "How  shall  we  train  our  boys  and 
girls  to  read  good  literature?"  It  contains 
some  admirable  suggestions. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  old  pupils  of 
Mr.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  at  La  Crosse,  lately 
sealed  their  friendship  for  him  by  presenting 
him  a  splendid  seal-skin  cap. 

The  Chicago  Journal  says  the  number  of 
lady  county  superintendents  of  schools  is  yearly 
inoreasing  in  Illinois,  Out  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
women  who  were  nominated  for  the  office  there 
tbii  fall,  nine  were  eleoted. 


The  teachers  of  Chicago  have  manifested  their 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  oi 
Ex-Superintendent  Pickard  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  him  of  an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain. 
A  worthy  tribute  to  a  wortny  man. 

A  Teachers'  Library  Association  has  been 
formed  in  Washington  Co.,a8  we  Inam  from  Mr. 
Congdon,  the  worthy  principal  at  West  Bend. 
We  are  also  cheered  by  the  re-election  in  that 
county  of  Supt  Barney,  who  has  been  a  very 
intelligent  and  useful  officer. 


At  Chippewa  Falls,  a  High  School  Depart- 
has  been  organized,  which  is  in  charge  of  N. 
M.  Whkklbb,  as  Principal,  and  a  good  course 
of  study  adopted.  The  movement  meetd  gen- 
eral approval,  and  will  tend  to  prumote  a  zeal 
for  scholarship  in  this  frontier  but  thriving 
little  city. 

The  people  of  Eau  Claire  oounty  wisely  ig- 
nored politics  in  choosing  their  lehool  superin- 
tendent.   Misi  Agnes  Hosford,  the  very  effi- 
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oient  superintendent  for  the  past  two  years, 
was  nominated  for  re-election  by  all  three 
parties,  and,  save  four  ''scattering"  ones,  re- 
ceived all  the  votes  oast  in  the  oonnty  for  that 
officer.  Miss  Hosford  has  made  an  excellent 
record  and  all  honor  to  Eau  Claire  county  for 
this  appreciative  endorsement. 

And  now  comes  the  venerable,  conservative 
and  high-toned  University  of  Virginia,  and 
throws  open  wide  its  doors  to  the  girls  as  well 
as  boys  of  the  Old  DominionI  Trnly  the  world 
moves!  The  day  is  not  distant  when  every 
college  and  university  in  theUnion  will  be  open 
to  all  qualified  applicants,  without  regard  to 


race,  croei,  or  sex. 

Prof.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  says  in  ref- 
erence to  the  pronuneiatioD  of  ** Aryan"  the 
name  applied  to  the  mother  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
maiiio  languages:  ** Aryan  comes  from  the 
Sanskirt  word  ar-ya^  a  dissyllable,  whose  y  is 
consonantal.  Both  for  this  reason,  and  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  very  different  word 
Arian^  it  is  properly  (and  among  scholars,  uni- 
formly) uttered  as  two  syllables— Ar-yan,  the 
ar  having  the  same  sound  as  our  familiar  are,* 

A  question  that  has  been  agitating  Boston 
for  some  weeks— Shall  the  famous  Latin  School 
of  that  city  be  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys?— 
has  just  been  decided.  Girls  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed in  the  old  Latin  School,  but  a  Girls' 
Latin  School  shall  be  established,  in  which 
they  shall  enjoy  equal  advantages.  This  is  the 
compromise  now,  but  in  ten  years  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Boston  will  be  studying  the  elassies 
together  in  the  same  classes,  in  one  school,  and 
be  none  the  worse  for  it,  while  the  city  will 
save  the  extra  expense  of  two  schools.  What 
folly  not  to  adopt  the  simple,  sensible,  and  in- 
expensive plan  at  once! 

The  National  Teaehert^  Monthly  in  its  last 
issue  says:  "We  have  been  waiting  to  see  the 
Wisconsin  Judbnal  op  Education  die,  but 
it  don't  die  worth  a  cent,  in  fact  it  seems  to 
give  promise  of  a  longer  life  than  ever.  Wis- 
consin, has  a  body  of  as  live  earnest  teachers  as 
any  state  in  the  Union,  better  than  states  we 
conid  name,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river." 

The  Monthly  is  quite  right.  The  Journal 
"never  felt  better  in  its  lift*,''  and  ai.y  body 
that  is  waiting  for  its  shoes  had  better  look  up 
a  more  certain  and  speedy  inheritance.  The 
teachers  of  Wisconsin  propose  to  sustain  it  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appoint- 
ed official  visitors  to  the  State  Normal  Schools 
for  the  current  Fchcol  year: — 

Platteville:  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  Madison; 
Prof.  W.  H.  Btaoa,  Beloit,-  Supt,  T.  C.  Rieh- 
mond,  Monticello. 

Whitevcaten  Prof.  C.  A.  Hutchins,  fPond  dv 
Lao;  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin,  Janesville;  Supt.  G.  M. 
Guernsey,  Platteville. 

0»hko$h:  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman,  Milwaukee; 
Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  Kenosha;  Supt,  W.  A 
Walker,  Manitowoc. 

Jiiver  Fallr.  Dr.  J.  B.  Whiting.  Janesville; 
Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds.  New  Lisbon;  Supt.  S.  M. 
Leete,  West  Salem. 

In  the  election  two  years  ago  three  ladies 
were  for  the  first  time  chosen  county  superin- 
tendents in  Wisconsin.  One  of  these,  Mise 
Hoeford,  as  above  stated,  was  renomiiiatediiy 
all  parties  and  unanimously  re-eleoted.  The 
other  two  have,  we  believe,  performed  their 
duties  with  at  least  average  succetis  and  popu- 
lar satisfaction.  Miss  Comstock,  of  Ooonto 
county,  came  within  one  or  two  votes  of  receiv- 
ing a  re-nomination.  At  the  recent  electioa 
four  ladies  were  chosen  superintendents,  in  as 
many  counties,  viz:  Miss  Agnes  Hosford 
Eau  Claire  county.  Miss  Minnie  Kelleher, 
Brown  county,  Miss  Betsy  Clapp.  St.  Croix 
county,  Miss  Mary  Brandenburg,  Trempoaleaa 
county.  This  gain  of  one  after  a  two  years' 
trial  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Wisconsin 
considers  the  experiment  successful. 


We  have  received  from  Washington  a  copy 
of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate,  Nov.  20th, 
by  .Mr.  Uoar,  "  To  establish  an  educational 
fund,  and  to  apply  the  Proceeds  of  the  publio 
lands  to  the  education  of  the  people."  It  pro- 
vides that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
the  net  proceeds  of  patents,  and  all  sums  here- 
after repaid  to  the  United  States  by  railroad 
corporations,  either  as  principal  or  .nterest, 
upon  any  loans  of  money  or  credit,  or  bonds 
loaned  to  them  or  paid  for  their  use  or  guaran- 
teed for  them  by  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
forever  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple." One  section  provides  that  ihe  income  of 
the  "nstional  educational  fund"  create  i  shall 
for  the  first  ten  3  ears  be  distributed  to  the 
States  and  territories  aooordiuK  to  the  ratio  of 
the  illiteracy  ol  their  respective  populations. 

A  sharp  correspondent  of  the  Aew  England 
Journal  of  Education  def^rads  (he  use  of  the 
idiom  *'had  rather,"  "had  better"  etc.  eon- 
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tending  it  is  notacorraption  lor  ''would  rath- 
er." etc,  but  the  old  English  form.  Ue  makes 
a  yery  stroog  argument,  citing  Matsnor  in  its 
support. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  N.  Y.  Eoening 
Po9t: 

The  members  of  the  Howgate  Arctic  Expe- 
dition, before  they  sailed,  received  a  contribu- 
tion of  S^OO  from  Captain  Amoricus  Symmes, 
who  is  the  advocate  of  the  theory  that  a  nav- 
igable cavity  extends  through  the  earth  from 
pole  to  pole.  He  says  that  all  the  results  of 
previous  expediti'»ns  justify  this  belief,  and  ho 
is  confident  that  Howgate  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  cavity.  In  a  letter  to  the  Louisville  (7our- 
ier-J<mmal  CikptsXh  Symmes  says:  "Did  not 
Captain  Waddell  go  upon  a  southern  exploring 
expedition  a  few  years  ago,  and  fin**  an  open 
Polar  ^ea,  as  in  the  north,  and  when  entering 
it  find  his  compass  had  reversed  its  position, 
and  was  pointing  north  when  he  thought  he 
was  going  southward?  He  became  alarmed  and 
turned  back,  when,  if  he  had  followed  on  as 
his  compass  Erected,  he  would  have  come  out 
at  the  North  Pole,  and  would  have  proved  the 
theory  true  which  says  the  earth  is  hollow;  and. 
nodonbt,  he  would  have  found  inhabitants 
within." 


We  find  in  some  of  our  exchanges  what  pur- 
ports to  be  Sir  Charles  Reed's  summary  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  Northern  States,  de- 
duce! from  his  observations  at  the  Centennial. 
We  notice  in  it  the  following  sentence:  "It  is 
but  natural  that  the  New  England  Schools 
should  lead  the  way,  from  the  antiquity  of  their 
organisation;  all  have  made  great  progress 
within  the  past  ton  years.  New  Jersey  being 
the  sole  exoeption."  If  this  is  a  fair  specimen 
Sir  Charles'  report  is  of  little  value.  No  other 
state  in  the  Union  has  made  more  progress  edu- 
cationally during  the  last  ten  years  than  New 
Jersey.  Agaiu  be  says  **no  single  city  was 
superior  to  Cleveland,  closely  followed  (in  al- 
phabetical order)  by  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Manchester  (Now  Hampshire),  New  Ha- 
ven and  St.  Louis."  There  is  no  mention  here 
of  Milwaukee  whose  exhibit,  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  competent  judges,  entitled  it  to 
a  place  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  a  short 
practical  article  to  send  to  the  Journal  will 
do  the  editors  for  1878  a ,  kindness  by  forward- 
ing it  at  once,  and  thus  help  them  to  issue, 
early  in  January,  an  nitial  number  filled  with 
a  good  variety. 


A  Complete  Library  for  the  AJCasses. 

THE 

Encyclopaedia  Biitannica, 

OR 

IWotionairy   of  .A^rts,  Sciences  and 
O-eneral  Literatixrc 

The  AMERICAN  REPRINT  of  the  Ninth  Edition  Reviaed,  Enlarged,  and  Re 
written.  A  faithfal  reproduction  of  the  English  edition — more  convenient  in  form  and 
at  about  half  the  price.  To  be  completed  in  21  voIumeH,  Imperial  8vo.,  with  maojr 
thoumind  engravings  on  Bteel  and  wood. 

This  work — a  complete  library  in  itsel/^s  the  fruit  of  the  immense  \&\x>T  of  the 
bent  Pcbolare  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  during  the  paf<t  century.  This  iH  the 
Ninth  revision — and  shows  on  every  page  the  marks  of  thorough,  accurate  scholar- 
ship. In  the  judgment  of  all  scholars  it  is  incomparably  the  best  Encyclopedia  in  (he 
English  language.  No  other  presents  such  a  VmI  of  world-renowned  contributors,  in- 
cluding the  great  tpecialistta  in  every  department  of  learning. 

Five  volumes  now  published.  It  is  delivered  to  subacribera  onlj  to  the  complete  work. 

JOHN  P.  HAIRE,  A.  M., 

JauesTille»  Wis.»  Assent  in  Wisconsin. 
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Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Oladstonc 

Prof.  Max  Muller, 

Prof.  Tyndall. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 

Riohard  A.  Proctor, 

Prof.  Huxley, 

James  Anthony  Fronde, 

Edward  A.  Freenian, 

Frances  Power  Cobbe, 

D.  Mackenzie  Wallace, 


TheDukeof  Argyle, 
Mrs.  Muloeh, 
Wm.  Black, 
Jean  Ingelow, 
Miss  Thackeray, 
Sarah  Tytler, 
Mrs  Oliphant, 
R.  D.  Blackmore, 
Mrs.  Alexander, 
Mrs.  Macquoid, 


Geo.  MacDonald, 
Jalia  Kavanasbi 
Matthew  Arnold^ 
Henry  Kingsley", 
W.  W.  Story, 
Ivan  Turguenief, 
Berthold  Aaerbaeh» 
Raskin, 
Tennyson. 
Browning, 


and  many  otheni  are  represented  in  the  pages  of 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

Jan.  1, 1H78,  Thr  Living  Agb  enters  ui»on  its  ISSih  volume.  During  the  year  it  will  famish 
to  its  readers  the  productions  of  the  foremost  authors,  above  named,  and  many  oth^rn^ 
embracing  the  choicest  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  Lading  F^9re%gnNavelisU,Kadtauunonnt 

Unapproached  by  any  other  Periodical 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  ^f 
the  leading  EmayMu  ScientiaU,  Crlticg,  Dltteoverera  and  JSditon,  representing  every  de- 
partment of  Knowledge  and  Progress.  Thk  Living  Agr  is  a  Weekly  Magazine  giTing 
more  than  THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND  double-column  octavo  pMes  of  reading 
matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount  of  matter,  with 
freshnesji,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  aatUfaetory  eompielenem  attempted  by  no 
other  publication,  the  best  Essap,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  DiscoT- 
ery.  Poetry.  Scientifio  Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body 
of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

ABLEST   LIVING  WRITERS. 

"Simply  indispensible  to  any  one  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  age  in  any 
department  of  science  or  iiterature."— Boston  Journal. 

**In  it  we  find  the  best  productions  of  the  best  writers  upon  all  subjects  ready  to  our  hand." — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

**  It  is  beyond  all  question  the  best  compendium  of  the  best  current  literature."— New  York 
Evening  Post. 

'*A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  of  entertainment  and  instruction."— Hon.  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop. 

'•The  choicest  literature  of  the  day."— New  York  Tribune. 

"The  best  periodical  in  America.  —Theo.  L.  Cuvler,  D.  D. 

**Ajd  the  cheapest.    A  monthly  that  comes  every  week."— The  Advance,  Chicago. 

"It  affurds  the  best,  the  cheapec t  and  most  convenient  means  of  keeping  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  thought  in  all  its  phases."— Philadelphia  North  American. 

"The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry  of  the  English  laniniaire* 
are  here  gathered  together.  "—Illinois  State  Journal. 

"With  It  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  that  is  important  in  the  literature,  his- 
tory,  politics,  aed  science  of  the  day."— The  Methodist,  New  York. 

"It  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  desires^a  thorough  compendium  of  all  that  is  admirable 
and  noteworthy  in  the  literary  world."— Boston  Post. 

"Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  American  home."— New  York  Times. 

Published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,/ree  of  pottage.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  beginning 
with  the  Ifetv  Tear. 

MSr EXTRA  OFFER  FOR  1878.— To  all  new  subscribers  for  1878,  will  be  sent  gratis  the 
six  numbers  of  1877,  containing  the  first  instalments  of  a  new  serial,  **ErUa**  translated  from 
the  German  of  Frau  von  Ingersleben,— the  best  work  of  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  authon 
of  Qermnay.  A  new  story  by  the  charming  English  authoress,  MU»  IT^aelMroy,  also  appears 
in  the  same  number,  from  advance  sheets,  with  ether  valuable  matter. 


CLUB  PRICES  FOR  RHE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

"Possessed  of  Thk  Li  vino  Aor  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  sub- 
scriber will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

For  110.00  Thb  Livikq  Aok  and  either  one  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Ba- 
saar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  both  postpaid;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Living  Agr  and  the  St.  Nicholas 
or  Appleton's  Journal.  Address,  LITTEJLL  4t  GAT,  BeeCoN. 


JANUARY,  1877. 


91.10  IN  AUVANCK. 


I'  |.  J!  1, 11  'I  SiM^'UJlSON'  'WIS*'  ■'  '     ■  ■'  ■  ■ 


SEKOCRAT  CO^  Printere. 


8EARIKO  &  PBADT,  I>ttbl)sbere 


CONTENTS. 
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Sblbctbu— 
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Sklbct-d— 

True  Bdu<<&Uoii<     - 
Official  DErAxtTHiirT— 
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Educatioital  MExmras — 

Bxecutivi'  ^tK^ifvn  f>r  AijS-iclailoii, 

Conventii>Q  <^f  ?^tjfk«riaieDde 
Editobial, 

MOTBS,  '        - 


Journal  of   Edii< 

Oiie  Copy $/./o  in  advatice^  ifMcluding-  fosiagu 

Two  Copies $-?./o  in  advance^  including  posi^L 

Three  Copies %3^oo  in  advance^  including'  poslagL 

Any  larger  nnmber,  paid  for  in  advance,  at  the  same  rate  as  per  three  i 
Six  montlis,  on  trial,  commencing  witli  July,  for  50  cents,  post-paid. 
(^Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  person,  on  application. 

Address  SEARING  &  PRADT,  Madison,  VaJ 

^       "  ^  I   THlSfAPEJ\ISKEPTOMni 

School  (lyFicEBSAHBTBACHEBsi !  '   at  the  office  of, 

733SainST,nilLAKira 


Monteith'8  Pictoral  Chp.rt  of  Geo|^aphy.      All  the 

latest  styles  in  Furniture  and  apfMuratiu 

for  Schools  car.  be  had  of  the 


N.  B.— Catalof(tiesand  Circulars  Freb. 


Xo  Che  Wor«  Ina:  riaaii.— We  are  now 

prepared  to  fnmiffh  all  clasBes  with  constant 
employment  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  time,  or 
for  their  spare  moments.  Bu«iness  new,  light 
and  profltftble.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily 
earn  from  5()  cents  to  $5  per  eveninir,  and  a  pro- 
portional  nnm  by  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
the  btisineti^.  Bovh  and  girls  earn  nearly  as 
much  AS  men.  That  all  who  see  this  notice 
may  send  their  address,  and  test  the  business, 
we  malce  this  unparalleled  offer:  To  such  as  are 
not  well  satiHfled  we  will  send  one  dollar  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Full  particulars, 
samples  worth  Hcveral  dollars  to  commence 
work  on,  and  a  copy  of  Home  and  Fireeiide,  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  Illnstaled  Publications, 
all  sent  free  by  mall.  Reader,  if  you  want  per- 
manent and  pi-otltable  wortc,  address 

GistiituB  Stins  n  &  i'o.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Sflflfl  ^*"'^  '^®  made  by  every  agent  every 
mill  munth  in  the  businctis  we  fnrnif>h, 
III  but  thopc  willing  to  work  can  easily 
.  UUU  earn  a  dozen  dollars  a  day  right  in 
their  own  localities.  Have  no  room  to  explain 
here  Buslnens  pleasant  and  honorable.  Wom- 
en, and  boys  nnn  girls  do  as  well  as  men.  We 
will  furnitih  you  a  complete  Onttit  free.  The 
bu»'lne!«8  pays  belter  than  anything  elsse.  We 
will  bear  expoiine  of  starting  you.  Particulars 
freo.  Write  and  t«ee.  Farincrr«  and  :nechanlci», 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  clashes  m 
need  of  paying  work  at  home,  should  write  to 
us  and  learn  all  about  the  work  at  once.  Now 
is  the  lime  Don't  delay.  Address  Tkue  &  Co., 
August.1  Maiue. 


T^WBST  CASH 


PUBLIC  v^prnviH' 


B§^nEjBm^C^ 


?.t%^'^^*  (ClNCtNMATinMlf* 


eHUnCH3CHOOI-.FIR£'ALAFt^^ 


lElviDtE  fill  I  r"  rf  i'-n  liirs^  rin  ii'  - ,  ft  ■     f.>.  r ,  t  f -.■* 

BLYMYER  MANUFAGTURmG 

«fi«  UyffH  W*8t  Eighth  St  .V^inrlm 


THE 

hicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


IS  THE  VERT  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
EffCAOO.  inSW    YORK,  NEW    ENOIiAND,  THE   GANAI>AS» 
And  all  E  ASTEBX  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


[t  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
th  any  of  t£e  sneat  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
aiently  locatedwith  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
siness  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Comer  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts,  Horse  Cars 
.d  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St. 
ml  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

mous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
luntry  of 

*  IN'ortlxera  Xo^w^a  a.ncl  Central  Afinnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

j  EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -        -        -        1 :50  a.  m.  1 :40  A.  m . 

j      "            u         u             u             ...    7:30  a.  M,  6:10  P.M. 

-       .        -      11:00  a.m.  9:45  p.m. 
WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE,  ARRIVE. 

it.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.  m.  1:40  A.  M. 

^rairie  du  Chien  Express           -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.  10:50  A.  m. 

I  MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 

•*or  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

I  Minneapolis: 

I  Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
iomfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
notive  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

L.  D.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


Chicago  aid  Korth-West« 


LTIVES. 


The  Chicago  a&d  Voithwistmi  Baili 

£inbracHB  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  Lines  of  tbc  lBV««t  mad 
iv«Nil«  and  'v  nh  Its  numerons  brancbes  and  connections,  forsna  Che 

Shortest  and  QuickestBoute  between  CHICAGK7  aiid  all 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iov% 
Nebraska,  C AUFOBNIA,  and  the  Western  Territorial 

Its  Omaha  and  California  Line 

Is*  the  shortest  and  best  route  between  Chfcago  and  all  pefnts  In  Kortbem  Uii^ofiat  liii) 
kota.  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  CIiIb*«  Jifial 
Anstnina.    Its 

Cfiicagro,  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota  lioe 

Is  the  shortest  line  between  Chicago  and  all  point»in  Northern  Wisconsin  an  A  M' 
for  Madison,  i^t.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  all  poinfs  in  the  Great  Noithwesft.    u 

Xra  Crosse,  Winona  and  St.  Peter  liine 

Ifi  the  best  route  between   Chicago  and  La  Crosse,  Winona,  Rochester,  Owatons,  I 
8t.  Peter,  New  Ulm,  and  all  points  In  Soathern  and  Central  Minnesota,    lu 

Green  Bay  and  Marquette  Idne 

Is  the  only  line  between  Chicago  and  Janes vllle.  Watertown,  FOnd  do  Lac,  Oshkosh* 
Green  Bay,  Escanaba,  Negaunee,  Marquette,  Houghton,  Hancock,  and  the  Laki 
Country.    Its 

Freeport  and  Dubuque  Iiine 

Is  the  only  route  between  Chicago  and  Elgin,  Kockford,  Freeport,  and  all  pointe  vta 
Its 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee  liine 

Is  the  old  Lake  Shore  Route,  and  is  the  only  one  parsing  between  Chicago  aod  JE< 
Forest,  Uighlaud  Park,  Waukegao,  Racine,' Kenosha  and  Milwaukee. 

Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Boom  Cars 

are  run  on  all  through  trains  of  this  road. 

This  is  tJie  ONLY  LINE  running  these  Gars  Mween  Chicago  and  StJ^ 
and  Minneapolis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee^  Chicago'  aud  Winona^  or  Chicags^d 
Green  Bay. 

Close  connections  are  made  at  Chicago  with  the  Lake  3hore  &  Mlcbigan  Soatlieni, 
Cenlial,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pittsbnrg«  Ft.  ^'ayne  &  Chicago,  Kanlsakee  Line  and 
Routes,  for  all  points  KAST  and  SOUTH-£Ai«T.  and  with  the  Cbicago  and  Alton 
Central  for  all  points  SOUTH. 

Close  connections  are  also  made  with  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  at  Omaba  for  all  far  WmI|I 

Close  connections  made  at  junction  points  tcith  trains. 0/  all  m>M  points. 

Tickets  over  this  route  are  sold  by  all  Coupon  Ticket  Agents  in  the  United  States  sM^ 
adas. 

Remember,  you  ask  for  your  Tickets  via  the  Chicago  Jb  North- Weetem  Bail  war,  aei 
none  other. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Omce,  No.  5,  State  Street:  Omaha  OSd.  * 
Farnbam  Street:  8ao  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street;  Chicago  Ticket  CMtoer* 
Clark  Street:  uader  Sherman  House;  75  Canal,  corner  Madison  Street;  Kinade  8tnet09^ 
corner  W.  Kinzie,  and  Cauai  Streets;  Wells  Street  Depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  SmOk 

For  rates  or  information  not  attainable  from  your  borne  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

W.  H.  STENNETT,  MARVIN  HUGHTIi; 

Oen,  Pass.  Agents  Chicago  General  Manager^  Ckiftfs^ 
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SEARING  Sc  FRAtT,  Fullither*. 


OBfOMAL  i 

A  8tat«i  8yfit*;m  of  BduMtIno, 
The  G«oiofriciil  Survey, 
Report  on  Scientific  Institute, 
Rhetork>«l  Bzercl»et, 

6r.L«CT»'D— 

Th«  Sute  UoWervltj. 
Women  at  Mtchinn  Uniyersltjr, 
A  •  oiirteous  Mother. 
Oaltivate  the  8ofi  and  ^Ind, 
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Hume  Stndies,    •  ...  ..  •     79 


A  Korani  Clasa  at  tbe  ralveivKJW 

Anfmal  Wonden,     ... 

Pablic  Libraries  of  Borope,    • 
OmcLU.  Dbt ABTMKirr-' 
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Journal  of  Education. 

Ofic  Cvpy %i.io  in  advance^  ificluding  pos^Mgt. 

T-uHf  Cities S^./o  in  advance^  including  fosiiMg^ 

Three  Copies ^3*oo  in  advance^  including  -posl^Mgnt^ 

Any  larger  number,  paid  for  In  advance,  at  the  same  rate  as  per  three  cofM 
Six  mimilis,  on  tiial,  comiii«*ncing  with  Jaly,  for  50  cents,  post.p«ld. 
tSTBoecimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  person,  on  application. 

Address  BEARING  &  PKADT,  Madison,  'WW 


BRYANT 

and 

LONGFELLOW. 

A  ntperb  i^e-9ize  poHraU  qfeUker  af  ihfU 
favoriU  poeU  wUl  be  eent  wUh  (Ae  ATLAS- 
TIC  MONTHLY  for  i877,  to  any  oim  rtmUr 
itng  tSM  direct  to  the  PublUkere, 

THE  ATLAHTIO  for  1877. 

will  have  among  ita  attractlone-. 

An  Qnasval  namberof  poems  by  l««Mci^l*«^'i^ 
poems  by  l^wHl,  VVlilttler.  Holme*; 

a  new  st4MT  in  three  parts,  by  T.  B.  AMrfeli| 
two  stories  in  dramatic  form  by  W.  D.  neiar* 
ell«t  frequent  contribntlons  fh>m  Blark 
Tiiralii«  papers  on  Colonial  History  by  C 
P.  A4«is»«k  Jr,  descriptions  of  Bgyptian 
Ltfebyriiarles  Hale;  and  Jtre.  Kens* 
ble^« ''  Old  Woman's  Gossip/' 

ORIGINAL  MUSIC,  in  each  number,  by 
such  composers  as  J.  K.  Paine^  Geo.  L.  Oegood. 
Juliua  Eickberg,  DwUey  Buek^  and  Francie 
Bootti  with  worda  by  some  of  the  beat  Atlam* 
TTc  poets. 

THB    CONTRIBUTOR'S   CLUB,  anew  de- 

partment. 

Now  in  the  time  to  gubtcribe, 

TBRMS:— Sineleor  specimen  numbers.  S5 
eent«-  Yearly  subscription,  $4,  poetagefrtf; 
wilh  life-sized  portrait  of  Bryant  or  Long> 
fellow,  $6. 

Remit  bj  monev-ordcr.   draft,  or  realstcred 
letter,  to  H.  O.  HouobTON  A  Co.,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
H.  O.  HOUGHTON  AND  COMPANY,  Boston. 
HURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  New  York. 


igcHMiflmcnsinTi 


teith'to  PicletBl  ChaitofGuHtraphy. 
lalastatTloaiB  Pwoltwe  and  appai 
for  Schools  can  be  had  oC 


N.  B.»Catmlognes  aad  CIrcalars  Pn 


To  tlie  War*  Ins  Clas««— We  are  ass 

preparekl  to  ftamish  all  claseea  with  Mill 
employment  at  home,  the  whole  of  tbe  tims.* 
for  their  spare  momenta.  Baslneffa  new.  IMc 
and  proniable.  Persons  of  either  aex  esMf 
earn  from  SOcenta  to  $5  per  CTenlnir,  and  a  p» 
porilonal  sum  by  derotlttg  their  whole  time  is 
the  business.  Boys  and  giria  earn  nearlj  ■ 
much  as  men.  That  all  who  aee  this  nocki 
may  send  their  addresa.  and  test  the  bnsmcf^ 
we  make  this  unparalleled  oflbr:  To  stuck  as  at 
'  not  well  satfsflea  we  will  send  one  dollar  (s  f^ 
for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Pull  partlcahn. 
samples  worth  several  doliara  to  eowBMei 
work  on,  and  a  copy  of  Home  and  Fireside,  osi 
of  the  largest  and  beet  IltnsUted  PubllcatiSB^ 
all  sent  free  by  mail.  Reader,  if  you  wamp» 
maneiit  and  profitable  work,  address 

Gkohob  Stinb  h  a  Co.,  Portland,  Midac; 


Jfinil  Oaat  be  made  by  every  agent  efOf 
mill  month  In  the  bueineas  we  tmML 
t\t  hut  those  willing  to  work  can  sMflj 
UUU  earn  a  dozen  dollars  a  day  right  it 
their  own  localities.  Have  no  room  to  ezpUi 
here  Business  nieasant  and  honorable.  Wan- 
en.  and  boys  ana  girls  do  aa  well  aa  mea.  Wc 
will  ftimish  you  a  complete  Outfit  tne.  Tbi 
business  pays  belter  than  aoythlDgelsa.  Wc 
will  bear  expense  of  starting  yon.  Partlcatan 
free.  Write  and  see.  Farmeri  and  mechasfeK 
their  sons  and  danghters,  and  all  classet  a 
need  of  payiuff  work  at  home,  should  writs  ts 
tts  and  learn  an  about  the  woric  at  once.  Ksv 
la  the  lime.  Donl  delay.  Addreaa  TiUTi  AOa^ 
Augusta  Maine. 
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licago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 

IS  THE  VEBT  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
DAOO.  NEW    YOKK,  NEW    EKOL.ANI>,  THE  CAKAI>AS» 
aiid  all  EASTERN  ANI>  SOUTUERN  POINT& 


Is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
any  of  ilae  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Linea,  and  is  the  most  con- 
(iitly  located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
Lees  in  that  city. 

cicAGO  Depot: — Comer  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
Stage  lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing;. 

ncAGO  CiTT  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


lis  is  the  only  line  Pta  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St. 
and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UI^I^EH  ]M:1HHIHHIPPI  ItlVEIt, 

>us  for  its  grand  sceneiy;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
itry  of 

K^orthiem  lowct  And  Oeintra.!  llfimiesotA* 


TIMETABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ABBIVE. 

nraukee  and  Chicago  Express   -        -        -        1:50  A.  x.        1:40  A.  ic. 
**  "         **  **  ...    7:30  a.  n.        6:10  P.M. 

*•  "         "  "...      IIKWa,  M.        9:45  P.M. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.  it.        1:40  A.  n. 
irie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -    6:30  P.  n.      10:50  A.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
r  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and   River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10K)5  a.  x. 


Phis  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
atbrt  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
tive  power. 

A«  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 
'j.  D.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 
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Journal  of   Edxication. 

One  Copy $/,/o  in  advance^  ificbiding  postage. 

Two  Copies ,  "^^'^^  ^^  advance^  including  postage. 

Three  Copies ^J-oo  in  advance^  including  post4Mge, 

Any  larger  number,  paid  for  In  advance,  at  the  same  rate  as  per  three  copiea, 
Six  m(»nilis,  on  tiia),  commencing  with  Jaly,  for  SO  cents,  post-paid. 
tSTBpecimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  person,  on  application. 

Address  SEARING  &  PKADT,  Madison,  Wii. 


BRYANT 


and 

LONGFELLOW. 

A  tvperb  Hfe-siu  portraU  qf^UMsr  af  iht— 
fafforiU  potU  wUi  be  aent  wUA  iks  ATL AN- 
TIC MONTHLY  for  1877,  to  any  0n4  remit- 
itng  t^M  direct  to  the  PublUkere, 

THE  ATLA5TI0  for  18?7. 

will  have  nmons  its  attractloDS^ 
An  nnnsnal  nnmberofpoemsby  l««iisilBno«r 
poems  by  l^wHl,  VVli  Utter.  Hoiinc»t 

a  new  story  In  three  parts,  by  T.  B.  AMrfeli| 
two  stories  in  dramatic  form  by  W.  D.  tteir* 
ell«t  freqnent  contribntiona  ftom  Hark 
Tiralii*  papers  on  Colonial  History  by  C 
P.  AtfMRMi*  Jr,  descriptions  of  Bgyptlan 
Lire  by  <^li«rl4>s  Hale;  and  Jtre.  Kent* 
ble*«  '*  Old  Woman's  Gossip."' 

OFflOINAL  MUSIC,  in  each  nnmber,  by 
such  composers  as  J*.  iT.  Patne^  Cfeo.  L.  Oegood, 
JuUve  Bichberg^  Dudlejf  Buck,  and  Franeie 
BootLt  with  words  by  some  of  the  beat  Atlan- 
tic poets. 

THB    CONTRIBUTOR'S   CLUB,  s  new  de- 

partment. 

Koto  M  the  time  to  iulmcribe, 

TBRMS: -Single  or  specimen  nnmbfTs.  S5 
eenfM-  Yearly  sabscription,  $4,  poetagefrtf; 
wllh  lire-sised  portrait  of  Bryant  or  Long- 
fellow, $5. 

Remit  bT  moneT-ordrr.  draft,  or  rsflistcred 
letter,  to  If.  O.  ItoiTobTON  &  Co.,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mast. 

H.  O.  HOUGHTON  AND  COMPANY,  BoPton. 
HURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  New  York. 


MoBleiUi'sPictanlClmftorGceirntphy.     ARiIm 
latest  atrloe  in  Pamitnre  end  appafatM 
for  Schools  OP  be  had  of  ST 

lATM AL  UM  FOURIIU  AC^^ 

N.  B.~Gatalociics  and  Circnlais  Fmbb. 

To  tlie  Wor*  Ins  riaes,— We  are  bow 

prepareil  to  fhmish  all  classes  with  constant 
employment  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  time,  or 
foft  theif  spare  moments.  Business  new,  light 
and  proOtable.  Persons  of  either  sex  sMly 
earn  trom  &Ocenta  to  S6  per  eveninir,  and  a  pro* 
portlonal  snm  by  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
the  business.  Boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  as 
much  as  men.  That  all  who  see  this  notice 
may  send  tlietr  addreas.  and  test  the  bnsiness, 
we  make  this  nnparalleled  oflbr:  To  svch  as  are 
'  not  well  satisflea  we  will  send  one  dollar  to  pey 
for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Full  partlcolara, 
samples  wi>rth  several  dollars  to  commencs 
work  on,  and  a  copy  of  Home  And  Fireside,  one 
of  the  Isrgest  and  best  Illustated  Publications, 
sll  sent  free  by  mail.  Reader,  if  yon  want  pe^ 
msnent  and  profitable  work,  address 

Gkubob  Stiks  h  a  ik».,  Portland,  Maine. 


J  mill  C^nH  be  made  by  every  agent  every 
mill  month  in  the  business  we  ftemlsh, 
nnn  but  those  willing  to  work  can  easily 
llllll  earn  a  dosen  dollars  a  day  right  in 
their  own  localities.  Have  no  room  to  explain 
here  Bnsiness  plessant  and  honorable.  Wom- 
en, and  boys  ana  girls  do  as  well  as  men.  We 
will  ftirniMh  yon  a  complete  Outfit  fVee.  The 
bnsiness  pays  t>etter  thsn  anythtbgelse.  We 
will  bear  expense  of  starting  yon.  Particulars 
Ih-ee.  Write  snd  see.  Farmen  and  mechanics, 
their  sons  and  danghters,  and  all  classes  m 
need  of  paying  work  at  home,  should  write  to 
tts  and  learn  all  abont  the  woric  at  once.  Now 
Is  the  time.  Don't  delay.  Addreaa  Tatra  it  Oo., 
AngnsU  Maine. 


THE 

GMcago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


18  THE  VERT  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  inSW    YORK,  NEW    ENOIiAM>,  THE   GANAHAS* 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
frith  any  of  the  sneat  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
reniently  located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Comer  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office:— 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  ma  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St, 
^aul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

tamous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
!  >untry  of 

]N'oi*tliei*nL  lo^^'^a,  a.ncl  Oen.tra.1  IM^innesota.. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVK  ARRIVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -        -        -        1:50  a.  m.        1:40  A.  m, 

"         "  "  -        .       .    7:30  a.  M,        6:10  p.m. 

-       -       -      11:00  a.  M,        9:46  P.M. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE, 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.  m.        1:40  a.  m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.      10:50  a.m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For   Sparta,  La  Crosse,   Winona,  and   River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
motive  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

L*.  D.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


€H0O:L   6rM0i&BAFHT^ 


RetalLFrlee*  il.SOy  Iiitro4iietor]r«  $1.30;  Bze1iaiise«90 Gents. 


Harper's  Introducstor]^  Geograylll 

.      (Beadff  April  l8t.) 
BetaU  Price,  80  Cesto;  latrodnctory,  64  Cento;  Exehaiige,  40  Gwtik 


No  school  book  hitherto  published  h4is  received  Buch  udI versa] 
tion  as  Harper's  School  Geograph}-.  Though  published^ut  a  few  moD^i|f| 
hundreds  of  strong  Testimonials  have  been  received  from  teachers;  we.w|| 
a  few  extracts,  as  follows : 


What  the  Teachers  Say  of  Harper's  Geography; 

*"  We  note  this  eb  the  best  School  Qengraphy  that  ha«  come  nndcr  oar  ob»ervati9a  / 

'*■  On  comparing  Harper's  New  Geography  with  several  others  before  me,  I  mast  pi 
t  superior  to  any  of  them— in  methoa,  matter  and  mechanical  execution." 

"  We  have  looked  throagh  this  boolc  with  increaslag  delight  aB!'we  taraedjeach'^rw 

**  We  have  never  seen  a  Geography  which  seems  so  genuinely  inttrvctizt  as  does  this 

*'  It  combines  the  very  best  featares  in  other  Geographies,  besides  offering  many  &«w|A' 
and  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  school-room  in  the  elucldotton  of  ihi5  sta^r. 

''  For  the  first  time  I  hare  found  my  beau  ideal  Geography,  one  combining  Bioct  i 
fully  Political  and  Physical  Geography." 

*'  It  is  a  modtfi  in  everything  that  pertains  to  a  perfect  book.'' 

*'Tho  combining  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography  will  supply  a  want  Ion*  felt  In 
schools.'' 

*'  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saynig  it  is  the  Geography  now  publiahed.'* 

*'  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  decidedly  splendid." 

•*irarpers  have.  In  tlils  work,  presented  the  profession  a  text-bo  ik  wUhwU  »poi  or  hltwid* 

••The  author  of  Harper's  School  Geography  has  struck  tht  key  notf.^" 

^  The  more  I  use  it  the  better  I  am  pleased  with  it.  * 

'•  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved." 

**  The  style  of  the  book  is  new^  frtah^  and  vigorous.^'' 

**  The  Physical  and  Political  Geography  are  so  nicely  blended  as  to  render  iblanady."* 
should  be.  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  in  the  whole  school  corricnlam.'* 

"Your  Harper's  School  Geography  is  unquestionably  the  moat  attractive  work  of  thekW 
market." 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  is  now  offered  at  VERY  LOW  RATES 

fBfOopittfor  examination  wHt  bt  fundi  ktil,  pott-pmid,  for  »0  eenU. 

Address,  W.  J.  BUTTON,  117  &  119.  State  St.,  Chicago.  Ul 

Aginl,Barp*r  *Bnty- 


Ql.lO  iir  ADTAJtcrw, 


E.  B.  I}ULi;i.\S,  I'rintor. 
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SPENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  MUtvaukee,  Wis, 
A  thorough  business  training  school  for  both  eexes.    Students  enter  at  any  time. 

Address  R.  C.  SPENCER- 

Cheap  School  Books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

649  and  66 1  Broadway,  New  York, 

Announce  a 


In  the  PRICES  of  all  their 


NEW  LIST  SENT  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION. 

For  special  rates  for  introduction,  or  othei  information,   address 

C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Hare  Chance  for  Teachers. 


W 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the 

ork-Days  of  God. 

By  Prof.  HERBERT  \V.  MORRFS,  A.  M..  D.l). 
The  Grand  History  of  tho  World  before  Allans. 

Its  dateless  origin,  thrilling  and  mysterious 
changes  in  becoming  a  fit  abode  for  man.  The 
beauties^,  wonders  and  realities  of  P/aw,  as  shown 
by  Seienee.  So  plain,  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood that  all  read  it  with  delight.  •  Strongest 
commendations.  Send  for  Circul  ir,  Terms  and 
Sami>Le  Illustrations. 

Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


"«>v\a.tl,L«?  Co 

CHURCH, SCHOOL,FIRE-ALHRtft 


glviiti;^  full  rm ri i'Mi b p^.  -prirr^^  w . , psnt  f^i^- 

BLYMYER  MANUrACTURTNO  CO.. 


BUCKbYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SstabliBhed  In  1837. 
Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin^  BMUtel 
with  the  best  Sotnfjf  Hanging,  for  Chtcnkm, 
School:  Famu,  Factori«»,  Cbiot-AouMt,  Fin 
Alarms.  Towtr  Clocka.  etc   /WtylTsrraiiUd. 

Illiuiratcd  CaUlof  ae  mdi  Fr««. 
Vandoikh  k  Tin,  102  K.  2d  St.  Cioc'^viaL 


Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  &  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO 

The  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin. 


SH<iRr  R  /UJ'E   BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND   DE   PERE,  GREEN 

Bay,  Graad  itapids  and,  Watisau,  and  only  Continuous  Line  via  3Iena8ha, 

to  Waut)aca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainfleld,  Uorieon,  Marsiifield, 

Spencer,  Unity,  Colby,  Westboro,  Medford,  Phillips,  Butt«*r- 

nut  Creek,  and  Ashland,  Lake  Superior. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St  Paul  Rail  a  ay,  in  Milwaukee. 

Conned ing  at  PLYMOUTH,  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway,  for 

Sheboygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY,  with  Green   Bay  and  Minnes<ira  Railroad,   for 
New  London,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  R'y,  for  points  West. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Rail 
road,  for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY,  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  for  Wausau. 

Connecting  at  PORTAGE,  with  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  for  Madison  and 

points  West. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Stevens  Point, 
and  from  Chicago,  via  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  at  9.30  P.  M. 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS,         E.  BACON,  H.  PRATT,        M.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Gen'l  Manager.         Superintend.    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't.     Gen'l  Freight  Ag't. 


LAND!     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMINGANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

lar  PAYMENTS  EASY. 

GHA8.  L.  GOLBT,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  AVIS. 


EEAHFUB'B 


1 


Copy  for  Examination,  80  Cents. 


Harper's  Introductory  Geography. 

Oopy   for   XCxaixiiiiii.tion,    -^l-O    Oents. 


No  school  book  hitherto  published  has  received  such  universal  com- 
mendatioD  as  Harper's  School  Geography.  Though  published  but  a 
few  months  ago,  hundreds  of  strong  Testimonials  have  been  received 
from  Teachers;  we  make  a  few  extracts,  a.5  follows: 

What  the  Teachers  say  of  Harper's  Geography: 

**  We  note  this  ns  the  best  School  Geography  that  ha'tcomo  under  ourobserration.*' 

"On  comparing  Harper's  New  Geu?raphy  with  iicveral  others  boforo  me,  I  ina^it  proDoanee 
il  >iiiporior  to  any  ot'ihoiu— in  method,  matter  and  mechanical  exeouliou." 

"  We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  increasing  delight 09  wo  turned  oioh  new  leftf." 

"  We  have  never  seeft  a  Geography  which  seemi  so  gsnuiaoly  iiintruntlve  as  does  this." 

"  It  combines  the  very  be^t  features  in  other  Geographies.  besido:<  offering  many  new  paints 
nil  1  much  new  matter  not  hitherto  used  in  the  tschool -room  in  the  elucidation  of  the  study." 

"  For  the  first  time  I  have  found  my  bean  ideal  Geography,  one  combining  most  saccc»fully 
Political  and  Physical  Geography." 

"  It  is  a  model  in  everything  that  pertains  to  a  pcrfeet  book." 

"  The  combining  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  common 
schools." 

"  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  it  is  the  Gsoprapby  now  published.  " 

"The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  decidedly  splendid." 

"  Harpers  have,  in  this  work,  presentoi  the  profesiion  a  text-book  rcitlwui  «pc»f  or  bltafUk," 

•*  The  author  of  Harper's  School  Geooraphy-  /mV  ntruck  the  key  note." 

"The  more  I  use  it  the  batter  I  am  plea^oi  with  it." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved." 

•*  The  style  of  the  book  is  new,  freuh  and  visiorous. 

"The  Physical  and  Political  Geogniphy  are  so  nicely  bl^n'led  n?  to  rond^r  ♦'^is  study, as  it 
i-hould  be,  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  in  the  whole  school  curriculum." 

''Your  Harper's  School  Geography  is  umiuijstiunably  thj  mojt  attractive  work  of  the  kind  in 
market. 


The3e  matchless  Text  Books  are  now  offered  to  the  schools  at  very 
!()ic  rates.  I  respectfully  invite  correspondence  in  regard  to  Harper's 
Geographies. 

Address,  W.  J.  BUTTON,  117  and  119,  StateStreet,  Chicago,  III. 

Agent  Harper  ^  Brother. 
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E.  B.  BOLBNS,  Printer. 
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Cheap  School  Books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publisliers, 

549  and  55 1  Broadway,  New  York, 

Announce  a 

XC  ^  <].  tx  o -t  1  o  zi. 

In  the  PRICES  of  all  their 


NEW  LIST  SENT  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION. 

For  special  rates  for  introduction,  or  othei  information,  address 

C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Rare  Chance  for  Teaeliers. 


W 


AGESTS  WANTED  for  the 

ork-Days  of  God. 

Bv  Prof.  HERBERT  W.  MORRIS.  A.  M..  D.D. 
The  Grand  History  of  tho  World  before  Adam. 
Its  dateless  origin,  thrilling  and  uiysterinus 
changes  in  becoming  a  fit  abode  for  man.  The 
beautieii.  wonders  and  realities  of  Plan,  as  shown 
by  Science,  So  plain,  clear  and  easily  under- 
»tood  that  all  read  it  with  delight.  Strongest 
commendations.  Send  for  Circul  r,  Terms  and 
Sample  Illustrations. 

Address,  J.  C.  McCURDT  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


][inetoQed,lowpriced,ftil1ywamntod.  «^ 
KlTing  Ml  particulars, pricca, etc., aent  fVte 

BLYMYER  MANUPACTURINO  CO, 
M4  to6»4  West  Eighth  St.,rinrlaa 
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Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILUP8  &  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

THE  DIKECT  ItOAD  TO 

The  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin. 


SHORT   ROUTE   BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND   DE  PERE,  GREEH 

Bay,  Gt'ciiid  Rapids  ami,  Wausan,  and  only  Continuous}  Line  via  Menasha, 

to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainiield,  Uoricon,  3iarshfleid, 

Spencer,  Unity,  Colby,  Westboro,  Medford,  Pliillips,  Bnttt'r- 

not  Creek,  and  Asliland,  Lake  Superior^ 

Traiiu)  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  llilwankee  and 
St.  Paul  liedl  .\  ay,  in  Milwaukee. 

Oonneciin«3'  at  PLYMOUTH,  with  Shcboygaa  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway,  for 

Sheboygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY,  with  Green   Bay  and  Minnesota   Railroad,   for 
New  London,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  for  points  West. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION,  with  Greea  Bay  and  Minnesota  Raif 
road,  for  Gfrand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY,  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  for  Wausau. 

Connecting  al  PORTAGE,  with  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Itailway,  for  Madison  and 

points  West. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Gret^n  Bay  and  Stevens  Point, 
and  from  Chicago,  via  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  at  9.30  P.  M. 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS,         B,  BACON,  H.  PRATT,        M.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Genu  Manager.         SuperintenH.    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag*t.     GenM  Freight  Ag't. 


I 


LAND!     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  f»»r  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMINGANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

^  PAYMENTS  EASY. 

CHA8.  L.  COLBT,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

/ 

WHITEWATER,   Spring  Term   opened,  TUESDAY,   April  3. 

OSHKOSH,             ,'*  "            -        TUESDAY,  Apnl  3. 

RIVER  TALLS,     *  '^  "            '^        WED'SDAY,  Ap'l  4. 

PLATTEVILLE,    '"   "  '^            "        TUESDAY,  April  10. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  Tegvlft- 
tioQS  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representaticm  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction^  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  aud  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate  of  such  certiflcato  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

*J.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  prcsiiient  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  jitUr 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

1, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  inteniicm 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  rhe 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is*  «rranted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  wlio  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  tin* 
president  of  a  Normal  Scln/ol  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  tif 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  hi:j  judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE   TERMS   OK   BOAUD  AT   EACH   LOCALITY  ARE  MODEKATK. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  iL.- 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platliiville;       Pres't  W.  F.  Phklps,  at  Whitewater; 
Prt's't  Geouoe  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh  ;      Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  Hivcr  Fjili>. 


JUNE,  1877. 


$1.10  IN  ADVA^^CK. 
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Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  &  COLBT  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO 

The  Immense  Lumber  Kegions  of  Wisconsin. 


SHORT  R JUJ'E   BETWEEN   MILWAUKEE  AND   Di<.  PERE,  GREEN 

Bay,  Gt*aiiil.R:ipid:j  anil,  Waiisau,  and  only  Cjntinuoas  Line  via  Menasha, 

to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainiield,  Horiion,  3lai<!!>l]iield, 

Spenger,  Unity,  Colby,  Westboro,  Medford,  Piiillips,  liutt^r- 

nut  Creek,  and  Ashland,  Lake  Superior. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Tdilwankee  and 
St.  Panl  .lail ..  ay,  in  Milwaukee. 

Conneciin^j^  at  PLYMOUTH,  with  Slieb  )ygau  and  FojhI  du  Lac  Rtiilway,  for 

Sheboygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY,  with  Green    Bay  and  Minnesota   Railroad,   for 
New  London,  and  C.  &  N.  W.  R*y.  for  points  West. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Rail 
n)ad,  for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY,  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad,  for  Wausau. 

Connecting  at  PORTAGE,  with  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  liailway,  for  Madison  and 

points  West. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Stevens  Point, 
and  from  Chicago,  via  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  at  9.30  P.  M. 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS,         E.  BACON,  H.  PRATT,        M.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Superintend.    GenU  Ticket  Ag't.      GenM  Freight  AgH, 


LAND!     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMINGANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

PAYMENTS  EASY. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBT,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS, 
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Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.. 

8UCCES80SS  TO 

WILSON,  HIZTKLE  &  CO.> 

Fablisben  of  the 

JEclectic  JEJducatiortal  Sevtes, 

A  Complete  Serien.  A  Pnctical  Series.  * 

A  Progresflire  Serie«,  A  Popular  iSerieif 

An  Attractive  and  Durable  Serien.  A  CHEAP  &ERIES. 

Smi  FUBTHEE  BEDDGTIOII  IN  PBIGiS. 

The  standard  schooUhooks  of  the  Eclectic  Series  are  more 
extensii/ely  used  ijv  public  and  private  schools  titrmighout  the 
United  States  than  any  other  similar  pithlications.  The  uide^ 
spread  popularity  of  these  books^  their  long-contiwiied  use  in  tJie 
best  schools,  and  the  lonequivocal  indorsement  of  them  by  ejcperi- 
enced  teachers,  are  the  best  possible  evidences  of  their  intriniSie 
worth  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  ^JwoUroom.  Prices 
have  been  gi'eatly  reduced, 

THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES   INCLUDES 

McGiiffey  V  Reader,  Speller  and  Charts,  Harvey's  Grade^l-School  Rettderi*  and  Pri- 

Ray's  Arithmeticfiy  niary  Speller, 

Ray's  New  Algebrafi,  White's  Graded-S<."h«»I  Arithfiieticp, 

Ray's  Higher  .MatheiuatioH, ,  Subnyler's  Complete  Algebm, 

Harvey 'h  I^nj^aage  Lessons,  Schiiyler^s  Elements  of  Geometry, 

Harre^V^s  English  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  MensnrHtion, 

EclectiV  Geographies,  Eran's  School  Geometry, 

Edectiv:  Penmanship,  Bartholomew's  Latin  Graramjir, 

Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Bartholomew's  Ijitin  GradnaL 

Thalheinier^s  History  of  England,  Daffet^s  French  Method, 

Thalheimer's  Ancient,  and  Medieval  and  Duffet's  French  lyitenitnre, 

Modern  Histoi  ies,  Hepburn's  Mannal  of  Rhetoric, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Gow's  Morals  and  Maimers, 

Norton's  Philosophy,  Payne's  Sch(K)l  Supervision, 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics,  Kiild's  Elocution, 

Schuyler's  Logic.  ^  Kidd's  Rhetorical  R  ader. 

An  Irew's  Manual  of  Constitution,  White's  Schcx>l  Registers. 

Etc.        Etc.        Etc. 

For  Price-List  and   Descriptve  Circnlun*  addresw    the  Pnbliulicm, 

VAN   ANTWERP,  BKAGG  &  CO., 
137  Walnnt  st.,  CISCIMATI.  28  Bosd  St.,  IFW  TOU. 


JULY,  1877. 


$1.10  IN  ADVAJJCF. 
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B.  B.  BOLKNS,  Printei. 
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Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 

Built  and  operated  by  the 
PHILLIPS  &  COLBY  CX)NSTRUCTION  CX)MPANY. 


The  Lake  :Superior,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Line 

THE  DIKKCT  ROAD  TO 

Tho  Imiuense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin 


SHORT  ROUTE   BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND  DE  PERE, 

Green  Bay^  Grand  Hapids  and  Wausau^  and  only  Continooas  Line  via  Me^ 
napha,  to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainfield,  Hancock^ 
Marshfield,  Spenaer,  Unity,   Colby,    Weetboro,   Medford, 
Piiilltpa;  Butternut  Creek  &  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field,   Lake   Superior. 

Tniins  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
aad  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connections. 

At  Pi.YMui'TM,  with  Skeboygrnn  and  Fond  du  Lao  Railway,  for  Sheboygan^ 

At  Grkf.n  Bay,  with  Ureen  Buy  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for  New  London,  and  (X  A  N.  W% 

Railway,  tor  pointx  Wwt. 
At  Amhrrst  Junction,  with  Oreen  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for  Grand  Rapids, 
At  Junction  City,  with  Wisijonsin  Valliay  Railroad,  lor  Wausam 
At  Portagr,  with  C,  M.  k  St.  Paul  Railway,  for  Madison  and  points  West^ 
At  Ashland,  with  steamers  for  Duluth,  Ontonagon,  Prince  Arthurs  and  all  Lake  Saperior  ports. 

Through  Sleepino;  Cars  on  all  Niglit  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Ste^ 
vens  Point,  and  from  Chicago  viaC,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R>,  at  9:00  P.  A. 

LAND!     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMINGANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Roaa,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

^  PAYMENTS  EASY. 

CHA8.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.. 

SUCCBHSOBS  TO 

WILSON.  HINKLE  &  CO.. 

Publishers  of  the 

JEclectic  iJdizccitioTLal  SeTzes. 

A  Complete  Series.  A  Practical  Series. 

A  Progresaive  Series*  A  Popular  Seriefl 

An  Attractive  and  Durable  Series.  A  CHEAP  SERIES. 

STILL  FURTHER  REDUCTION  IN  PRIGI8. 

The  standard  sciiooUhooks  of  the  Eclectic  Series  are  more 
extensively  used  in  publie  and  pHvate  scltooh  throughout  the 
United  States  than  any  otJier  siirvilar  pwblications.  Hie  unde- 
spread  popularity  of  tliese  hooks,  th-eir  long-cAjiitinued  use  iiv  tlie 
best  schools,  and  the  unequivocal  indorseni-ent  of  them  by  exjH.*ri- 
enced  teachers,  ai^e  the  best  possible  evulence^  of  th/fir  iihtrifisic 
worth  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  school-room.  Prices 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES   INCLUDES 

McGnfley'u  Reader,  Speller  and  Charts,        Harvey's  (Jraded-School  Readers  and  Pri 

Ray's  ArithmpticR,  niary  S|)eIIer, 

Kay'H  New  AlgebraB,  White's  Gnided-St^'hot^l  Arithmeticp, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  SchnylerV  Complete  Algebra, 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry, 

Harvev's  English  (grammars,  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration, 

Eclectfc  Geographies,  Evan's  School  Geometry, 

Eclectic:  Penmajiship,  ftirtholumew's  i^atin  Grammar, 

Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Rirtholomew's  Latin  Gradual. 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Englsnd,  Puflet's  French  Method, 

Thalheiiuer's  Ancient,  and  Medieval  and     Duffet's  French  Litt'iiiinre, 

Modern  Histoiies,  Hepburn's  Manual  of  Rhetoric, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Ciow's  Morals  an<l  Manners, 

Norton's  PjIilosophy«          ^  Payne's  Sdiool  Supervision, 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics,  Ki'ld's  Elocution, 

Schuyler's  I>ogic.                      _  Kidd's  Rhetorical  R  ader, 

Andrew's  Manual  of  Constitution,  White's  School  Registers, 

Etc.         Etc.        Etc. 

For  Price-List   and   De.sc/iptve  Circulars  addresn    the   Publishers, 

VAN  ANTWEKP,  BKAGG  &  CO., 
13<  Walnnt  st.,  CIliCIHATI.  28  Bood  St.,  N  W  lORI. 
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Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 

Built  and  operated  by  tlie 
PIHL1.1P8  &  COLBY  CONSTRUCrriON  COMPANY. 


Tlie  Lake  Superior,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Line 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO 

Th3  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin 

SHORT  ROUTE   BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND  DE  PERE, 

Green  Bay,  Grand  RapidH  and  Wausau,  and  only  Continuous  Line  via  Me* 
nasha,  to   Waupaca,   Stevenrt   Point,   Plover,   Plainfield^   Hancock, 
Mar8h6eld,  Spencer,  Unity,  Colby,     VVestboro,    Medford, 
Phillips.  Butternut  Creek  &  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field,   Lake    Superior. 

T::  ins  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of   Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Raiiwjiy,  iii   Milwaukee. 

Oonnecti  onM. 

A    1  LYMOL'TH.  with  Sheboyg<«^n  ani  Fonl  du  Lac  Railway,  f«)r  Sheboygan. 

Ai  (iRKKN  Bay,  with  (ireHn  Biy  aiil  Miiinesota  RailruaU,  for  Kew  Loiidun,  and  C,  A  N.  W. 

Railway,  tor  points  WeHt. 
At  Amhrrst  .Junction,  wirh  Green  Bny  and  Minne-ota  Riilroad,  for  Grand  Hapi(l:<i, 
/  r  Ji'NCTfON  City,  with  VVi!*eo  ism  V^alley  Ruilnnid.  tor  Wausau* 
A\  PoRTAOK,  with  C,  M.  &  St.  Haul  Railway,  for  Madison  and  points  West, 
A  i  Ashland,  with  steamers  fur  Duluth,  Ontonagon,  Prince  Arthurdaml  all  Lake  Superior  ports. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Nignt  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Ste- 
vens Point,  and  from  Chicago  viaC,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  at  9:00  P.  '.tf. 

LANDf     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  f<^r  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMINGANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

"PAYMENTO  EASY. 

GHA8.  L.  GOLBT,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


JiJcirictic   l^dzLcatioTLal  Sev'irs. 


.A.I^^2^To-c^l^^aEaivd:E!3S^TS, 

NOW  READY:    An  improved  edition  of 

,How  to  Teach;  A  Manual  of  Methods  for  Graded  Course  ot  Ib- 

'struction;  Embrapinc:  the  subjects  usually  pursued  in    Priraait, 

Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  Schools;  also,  Snggestiuu?  !f» 

^     lative  to  Discipline  and  School  Management.     For  the  vl^  rf 

^^Tfeachers.     By  HENRY  KIDDLE,   A,  3/.,  City  Supt  Publit 

'  Instruction,  New  York;  and  THOMAS F.  HAHIUSOS^AS.JL 

CALKINS,  Assistants.     12  mo.,  cloth,  27(>  pp.  Sample*  copy  f«ir 

examination,  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  J^1.()C>. 

NEARLY  READY : 

Bartholomew's  Caesar-  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic 
War.  By  G,  K  BARTHOLOMEW,  A.  ;l/.,  author  of  Lutin 
Grammar  and  Latin  Gradual.  The  seven  books  complete.  Vi>' 
cabulary,  double-page  Map  of  Gaul  and  smaller  sketch- m«p8. 
One  volume  12  mo.,  cloth,  400  pp.  Price:  '"  Introduction/' 75t 
''  Exchange,"  55c.     ''  Sample  Copy,"  T5c. 

NEARLY  JIEADY : 

Thalheimer's  General  ffistory.     Outlines  of  the  World's  fiii» 

tory.  Carefully  condensed  from  Thalheimer's  Ancient  mH 
Mediceval  and  M(j(iern  Histories.  By  M.  E.  THA  LHEIMEI^ 
M.  yl.,  formerly  teacher  of  History  in  Pucker  Colle^i  ite  lii.-oi- 
tute.  Numerous  illustrations.  12  mo.,  cloth.  34-0  pp.  Pritv: 
*' Introduction,"  ^1.00.  "Exchange,"  7oc.  ^'Sample  Copy."  *I.in 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  6c  Co. 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK, 

SUCCKSSOIfS    TO 

WILSON.  HINKLE  Sc  CO. 


[T^r  Messrs.  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.  offer  .s>rW 
Terms  to  Wisconsin  Boards  of  Education  on  any  books  of  the  Ecuc* 
TIC  Educational  Series  for  first  introduction.  Teachers  and  8di«id 
Officers  desiring  to  secure  the  Best  Books,  at  the  Lowest  Pri(p>.  at* 
invited  to  correspond  with  them. 


SEPTEMlBEB,  1877. 


*1.10  IN  ADVANCr. 


i 


J/r^^/r^^/^ 


r-s- 


B.  3.  BOLBNS.  Printer. 
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Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 

Built  an  i  operated  by  the 
PHILUPS  A  COLBY  OOXSTRUCTIO:^  COMPANY, 


The  Lake  Superior,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Line 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO 

The  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin 


SHORT  ROUTE  BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND  DE  PERE, 

Green  Baj,  Grand  Rapids  and  Wausau,  and  only  Continaous  Line  via  Me- 
naflha,  to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,   Plover,  Plainfield,  Hancock, 
Marehfield,  Spencer,  Unity,  Colby,.  Weatboro,   Medford, 
Phillips.  Buttennit  Creek  &  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field,  Lake   Superior. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Oonneotlons- 

At  Plymouth,  wifh  ShoboygM.n  and  Fon  1  du  L«U5  R'lilway,  for  Sheboygan, 

At  Gkkrn  Bat,  with  (Jre^^n  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for  New  London,  and  G.  ft  N.  W^ 

Railway,  tor  iiointH  Weat. 
At  Amhrrst  Junction,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minne-ota  Rriilroad,  for  Qrand  Rapids, 
At  JuNOTioN  City,  with  Wiseousin  Valley  Rtiilroad,  tor  Wausau, 
At  Portaor,  with  C,  M.  A  St.  Paul  Railway,  for  Madi^tn  and  points  West, 
At  Ashlakd,  with  steamers  fur  Duluth,  Ontonagon,  Prince  Arthurs  and  aU  Lake  Superior  ports. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Ste- 
vens Point,  and  from  Chicago  viaC,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  at  9:00  P.  X 

LAND!     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING  ANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Roaa,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm* 

'PAYMENTS  EASY, 

GUAS*  L.  GOLBT,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  Wia 


tsr"JXf€>Tjv  iEt<&&,t3k^r»  ^^ 


Wisconsin  Edition  of  the 

ECLECTIC  GEOGEAPHIES.  ' 

i   : 

Double-Page  map  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  twelve  pages  of 

descriptive  text. 


The   publishers  have  pleasure    in*  nunonneiDg   the  Hbove  Special 
Wiscoif«iN  Edition  op  the  Eclkciic   GEooHAPHiKii 
which  is  now  ready. 

The  Special  Geography  of  Wiwcoiwin  einbraceB  a  double-pnge  roap^and  iwHve  page?* 
of  descriptive  text,  with  pictorial  illaHtnUioiis.* 

THE  DOUBLE-PAGE  MAP 

lias  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artirtts,  and  is  the  onty  School  Mnp  t*f 
Wisconsin  which  correctly  portrays  ihep/ii/aicfi  I  features  of  every  Omnty,  together  «Jth 
County  Bonndarie«».  Railroads,  Cities,  Towns  and  Vilfages.  The  rivers'  and  hiken  arc 
clearly  and  beantitully  printed  in  blue;  the  various  depths  of  the  lukes  are  intii^-aied  oj 
degrees  of  shading  aitd  by  accurate  tigiires  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survw;  the 
knolls  and  river-hills  are  shown  with  greater  fullness  and  correctness^  than  in  anv 
school  map  hitherto  published.  The  map  is  fuil,  accurate,  clearly  printed  and  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  schooNrooni. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

BY  PROF.  ROBERT  GRAHaM^&tate  N«imal,  Oshkosh, 

is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geogniphies,  and  forms  a  oompMe 
system  of  local  geography.  The  text  is. made  up  from  fresh  information  pmciireii  di- 
rectly from  the  several  counties  and  towns.  *Earnesl  effort  has  been  made  to  pres^^nt  a 
treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  scbotils^  and  lo  the 
needs  of  Wisconsin  people. 

The  ^!^i8Con.«»in  Editonofthe  Eclectic  Geographies  Will  be/urnithed  at  tt*e  «ame 
price  as  the  regular  edition^ 

I,  Introdittion,       H.  £xchan*oic 

EcLKmc  Primary  Gkographiks. «0.4r)  '     40..« 

EchKCTic  Intkrmediatk  (iKuoRAPHY.CHV^onWn  ^//4/ton>         -         .90  .116 

Eclectic  School  Gkograi'Hy,  (H-'wco/win  A.'</inofi>       -       -  1.05  .TS 

SiMOLK  Samplk  Copiks— for  examination  with  a  view  to  intrnductinti,  xeiit  roc^t-fkaid  by 
raaiU  to  Teachers  anrl  School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introluction  P.ice. 

ttT'In  or<terinir.  please  specifv  if  you  wish  the  Wii^consin  £<lition  ul  the  Eclectic  (loo^ni- 
phiet";  otherwitje  the  regular  edition  will  be  Hem. 


TIULHKIMER'S  (JENERAL  HISTORY.  HOW  TO  TVAtH.  (Iinvrovpl  Edition.) 

BARTHOLOMEAV'S  CAKSAK.  S  X'»w  IvHri.  n  of 

RAY'S  ENW  ARITHMETICS.  VEXABLE'S  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York, 

rttb/fshers  Ec/erfic  tlducufioual  Series, 


OCTOBEK,  1877. 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 


No  person  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  children  and  youth 
can  aflford  to  be  without  the  helps  we  are  able  to  furnish. 

G-Tiyot's  OiztliTxe  ]\£ap8 

Mre  sui  generis^  and  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  school;  our 
c  rt-books  were  written  by  practical  teachers,  and  are  cheap  as  the 
cueapest;  Perce^s  Magnetic  Globes  are  the  onlj  ones  that  illustrate 
the  effect  of  gravitation.    All  our  helps  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Among  our  publications  we  name: 
Guyot's  Geographies, 


Sheldon^s  Readers, 
Cooley's  Natural  Philosophies, 
Smeaton's  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy. 


Tennev's  Zoologies, 
Pelter  s  New.  Arithmetics, 
Cooley's  Chemistry, 
Melville's  Slate  Drawing  Cards, 
W.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Books, 
Van  Foster's  Drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED.    Write  to  us 
or  to  our  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong    &Co., 

0.  S.  COOK,  Agent.  Publishers. 

63  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


GOLD.S 


Great  chance  to  make 
money.  If  you  can't 
I  get  gold  you  can  get 
greenbacks.  We  need 
a  person  in  erery  town  to  take  subscriptions 
for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
family  publication  in  the  world.  Any  one  can 
become  a  successful  agent.  The  most  elegant 
works  of  art  given .  free  to  subscribers.  The 
|.rice  is  so  Jow  that  almost  everybody  sub- 
pcribes.  One  agent  reports  making  over  8150 
in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over 
400  subscribers  in  ten  days.  All  who  engage 
make  money  fast.  You  can  devote  all  your 
time  to  the  business,  or  only  your  spare  time. 
You  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  ni^ht. 
You  can  do  it  as  well  as  others.  Full  particu- 
lars, directions  and  terms  free.  Elegant  and 
expensive  Outfit  free.  If  you  want  profitable 
work  send  us  your  address  at  once.  It  costs 
nothing  to  try  the  business.     No  one  who  en- 

fages  fails  to  make  great  pay.    Address  **  The 
People's  Journal/'  Portland,  Maine. 


^K  rorMrM  is  not  easily  earned  in  these 
ys'7'7'7 times,  but  it  can  be  made  in 
%0  iff   three  months  by  any  one  ef 
*^  either  sex,  in  any  part  of  the 

country  who  is  willinc  to  work  steadily  at  the 
employment  that  we  furnish,  966  per  week  in 
your  own  town.  You  need  not  be  away  from 
home  over  night.  You  can  give  your  whole 
time  to  the  work,  or  only  your  jBpare  moments. 
We  have  agents  who  are  making  over  S20  per 
day.  All  who  engage  at  once  can  make  money 
fast.  At  the  present  time  money  cannot  be 
made  so  easily  and  rapidly  at  any  other  busi- 
ness. It  costs  nothing  to  try  the  business. 
Terms  and  $5  Outfit  free.  Address  at  once,  H. 
Hallbtt  ii  Co.,  Portland,  Alaine. 


TO  ADVEBTISEKS.— Book  of  100  paxes 
complete  List  of  Newspaper  and  Adrertis- 
ing  Rates.  By  mail  25c.  Address  GEO.  P. 
ROWELL  k  CO.,  New  Yorn. 


'Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 

Built  and  operated  by  the 
PHILUPS  A  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 


The  Lake  Superior,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Line 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO 

The  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin 


SHORT  ROUTE  BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND  DE  PERE, 

Green  Buy,  Grand  Bapids  and  Wauaan,  and  only  Continuoos  line  via  Me- 

naaha,  to  Waupaca^  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainfield,  Hancock^ 

Marehfield,  Spenoer,  Unity,  Colby,    Westboro,   Medford<, 

Phillips,  Butternat  Creek  &  AiUiland  and  Bay« 

field,   Lake   Superior. 

Trains  LeaTe  from  and  A  rrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

C/Oiixiectioxi»> 

At  Pltmouth^  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  da  Lao  Railway,  for  Shoboygan. 

At  Grrkn  Bay,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for  New  London,  and  C.  k  X.  W« 

Railway,  tor  points  West. 
At  Amhrrst  Junction,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for  Grand  Rapids, 
At  Junction  Citt,  with  Wistonsin  \''alley  Railroad,  tor  Wausau, 
At  Portage,  with  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  for  Madison  and  points  West, 
At  Ashland,  with  steamers  fur  Dulath,  Ontonagon,  Prince  Arthurs  and  all  Lake  Superior  ports. 

Through  Sleeping:  Cars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Ste- 
vens Point,  and  from  Chicago  viaC,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  at  9:00  P.  'J. 

LAND!     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING  ANi)  TIM  BERIANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Hoaa,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

"PATMENTB  EAST. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBT^  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUEEE,  Wia 


An  Entirely  New  Book. 

Quackenbos's   American    History 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustraiiont  and  Thirty^ix  Colored  Mdp9^ , 
By   G.   P.   QUACKENBO*,   LL,D, 
AUTHOR  OF  '*'BHETORIG,"   "  ORA^llMABa,'^  ^*  HISTOAlBS/*  KTa 
12mo.,  |Q4  pftgM.    Exchange  price,  6Sc;  iDtrodu^fSon  price,  64c. 


t^*The  Publishers  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  of  the 
United  States,  the  latest  eifort  of  its  well-known  author,  which  will 
be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive  and  deserving  text-book  of 
the  season. 

It  is  an  entirely  Now  Book — freshly  compiled — complete  in 
itself,  impartial  and  accurate. 

It  is  just  the  rififht  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the 
ordinary  School  year — beinc  intermediate  in  size  between  the  unthor's 
large  12mo  History  and  His  Elementary  History  of  the  United 
States^ 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  made 
the  author's  other  histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  addiHoos  will 
be  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished;  every  device  has  l>een  used  to  at- 
tract  the  pupil  and  infuse  a  taste  for  historical  studies. 

Besides  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  embraces  a  brief  no^ 
count  of  the  other  countries  on  the  American  Contineiit.rthe  Jis«-'^\-- 
eries  and  explorations  in  South  Anjerica,  the  formation  of  the  Siian- 
ish- American  Republics,  Mexican  Histpry.  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  modern- 
methods  of  teaching,  being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews  in 
every  concievable  variety — analytical,  geogrflphieiil.  chronologicnl.  \\r\A 
biographical — and  with  a  birdVeje  view,  of  con  tern  poraupous  events 
at  certain  periods.     Specimen  copies  mailed  to  teiachers.  63  c  ts. 

C.  E.  LANE.Cen.  Agt., 

117  State  Street,  Cbicagi..  III.  ' 


NOVEMBEK,  1877. 


$1.10  IN  AUVANCr. 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 


No  person  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  children  and  jouth 
can  afiPord  to  be  without  the  helf>3  we  are  able  to  furnish. 

GrTzyot's  OTxtZtne  Jifaps 

tire  sui  genet'is,  and  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  school;  oar 
t  rt-books  were  written  by  practical  teachers,  and  are  cheap  as  the 
ciieapest;  Perce^s  Magnetic  Globes  are  the  onlj  ones  that  illustrate 
the  effect  of  gravitation.    All  our  help^  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Among  onr  publications  we  name: 
Guyot's  Geographies, 
Sheldon^s  Readers, 
Cooley's  Natural  Philosophies, 


Smeaton^s  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy. 


TenUev's  Zoologies, 
Felter  s  New  Arithmetics, 
Cooley's  Chemistry, 
Melville^s  Slate  Drawing  Cards, 
W.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Books, 
Vere  Foster's  Drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED.    Write  to  as 
or  to  onr  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &Co., 

0.  S.  COOK,  Agent.  Publishers. 

63  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


GOLD." 


Great  chance  to  make 
money.  If  you  can't 
*get  gold  you  can  get 
greenbacks.  We  need 
a  person  in  erery  town  to  take  subscriptions 
for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  best  illustrated 
fkinily  publication  in  the  world.  Any  one  can 
bec<imc  a  sucoesBful  agent.  The  roost  elegant 
works  of  art  given  free  to  subscribers.  The 
price  is  so  .low  that  almost  everybody  sub- 
i>cribe8.  One  agent  reports  making  overSlSO 
in  a  week.  A  lady  agent  reports  taking  over 
400  subscribers  in  ten  days.  All  who  engage 
make  money  fas^t.  You  can  devote  all  your 
time  to  the  business,  or  only  your  spare  tine. 
Yutt  need  not  be  away  from  home  over  nijcht. 
You  can  do  it  aii  well  as  others.  Full  particu- 
lars, dirt^ctions  and  tenus  free.  Elegant  and 
expensive  Outfit  free.  If  you  want  profitable 
work  send  us  your  address  at  once.  It  costs 
nothing  to  try  the  business.  No  one  who  e'«- 
gagciii  fails  to  make  great  pay.  Address  **  The 
People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Maine. 


f  Is  not  easily  earned  in  t}ie 


jBT^T^T^times,  but  it  can  be  made  in 
%If  iff  three  months  by  any  one  of 
^  either  sex,  in  any  part  of  the 

country  who  is  willinf  to  work  steadily  at  the 
employment  that  we  furnish,  966  per  week  in 
your  own  town.  You  need  not  be  away  from 
home  over  night.  You  can  give  your  whole 
time  to  the  work,  or  only  your  spare  moraeats. 
We  have  agents  who  are  making  oTer  t20  per 
day.  All  who  engage  at  once  ean  make  money 
fast.  At  the  present  time  money  cannot  be 
made  so  easily  and  rapidly  at  any  other  busi- 
ness. It  costs  nothing  to  try  the  busineM. 
Terms  and  $5  Outfit  free.  Addrern  at  enoe,  U. 
Hallktt  k  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


TO  ADYEBTISBBS.— Book  of  100  paces 
complete  List  of  Newspaper  and  Advertis- 
ing Rates.  By  mail  25e.  Address  GEO.  P. 
ROWELL  t  CO.,  New  York. 


Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 

fiuili  and  operated  by  the 
PHILLIPS  A  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 


The  Lake  Superior,  Milwaukee  and  ehicago  Line 

THB  DIRECT  ROAD  TO  fl^ 

The  Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wisconsin 


SHORT  ROUTE  BETWEEN  MILWAUKEE  AND  DE  PERE, 

Oreen  Bay,  Grand  Rapids  and  Waasav^  and  only  Contiiwioiis  Line  via  31^ 

nasha,  to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plainfield,  Hancock, 

Marshfield,  Spencer,  Unity,  Colby,    Westboro,  Medford, 

Phillips,  Buttenmt  Creek  it  Ashland  and  Bay^ 

field,   Lake   Superior* 

Trains  Leare  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago^  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway,  iu  Milwaukee. 

C^onnectioiks- 

At  Pltmouth,  with  Sheboygikn  and  Fond  du  Lao  Railway,  for  SbcboygaiK 

At  OaraN  Bay,  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for  New  London,  and  (X  ik  N«  W. 

Railway,  tor  points  West. 
At  AMRKRaT  Junction,  with  Oreen  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  for  Grand  Rapidsy 
At  Junctton  Gitt,  with  Wiseousin  Valley  Railroad,  lor  Wansaii, 
At  Portaor,  with  a,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  for  Madison  and  points  West, 
At  Ashland,  with  steamers  for  DaWth,  Ontonagon,  Prinoe  Arthars  and  all  Lake  Superior  ports. 

Through  Sleeping  Gars  on  all  Night  Trains  to  Green  Bay  and  Ste- 
vens Point,  and  from  Chicago  viaC,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  at  9K)0  P.  M. 

LAND!     LAND!     LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING  ANDTIMBER  LANDS 

On  the  Line  of  its  Roaa,  covered  with  a  Heavy  Growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

•  PAYMENTS  EASY- 

GUAS.  L.  COLBT^  Land  Gommissioner, 

MILWAUKEE,  WUL 


An  Entirely  New  Book. 

Quackenbos's   American    History 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Thirty-six  Colored  M^jys. 
^^  By   G.   P.    QUACKENBOS,   LL-D. 

^^  AUTHOR  OF   "rhetoric,"   "GRAMMARS,^'  "  HI8TORIBS,''  ETC. 
12mo.,  824  pages.    £xcbange  price,  63c;  Introdoction  price,  84c. 


J^^The  Publishers  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  of  the 
United  States,  the  latest  effort  of  its  well-known  author,  which  will 
be  found;:they  believe,  the  most  attractive  and  deserving  text-book  ot 
the  season. 

It  is  an  eptirSy  New  Book— freshly  compiled — complete  in 
itself,  impartial  and  iiccurate. 


It  is  jnst  the  right  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the 
ordinary  School  year-^being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author'.^ 
large  12mo  Histon^nd  His  Elementary  History  of  the  United 
States.  ^ 

It  is  marked  by  Tne  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  made 
the  author's  other  histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  additions  will 
be  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished;  overA'  device  has  been  used  to  at- 
tra\3t  the  pupil  and  infuse  a  taste  ifor  historical  studies. 

Besides  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  embraces  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  other  countries  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discov- 
eries and  explorations  in  South  America,  4iie  formation  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Republics,  Mexican  History,  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  modern 
methods  of  teaching,  being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews  in 
every  concievable  variety — analytical,  geographical,  chronol<»gical,  and 
biographical — and  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  contemporaneous  events 
at  certain  periods.     Specimen  copies  mailed  to  teachers.  63  <  ts. 

D*  A.ppleton  &  Co,  N  Yn  Publishers. 

C.  L.  LANE,  Cen.  Agt., 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


DECEMBER,  1877. 


$1.00  IN  ADVANCT^. 


li  > 


ir^^^. 


E.  B.  BOLENS.  Printer. 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 


No  person  engRged  in  the  work  of  instructing  cbilcfren  and  jouth 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  helps  we  are  able  to  furnish. 

GuyoVs  Ontliixe  J^aps 

are  sui  generis,  und  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  scboolt  oar 
trrt-books  were  written  by  practicril  teachers,  and  are  cheap  as  the 
ciieapest;  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes  are  the  only  ones  that  illustrate 
the  effect  of  gravitation.  All  our  helps  are  firit-class  in  every  respect. 
Among  onr  publications  we  name: 


Quyot's  Geographies, 
Sheldon's  Readers, 
Cooley's  Natural  Philosophies, 
Smea'toii's  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy. 

CORRESP()NDEN(.^E  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED 
or  to  our  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong   &Co., 

0.  S.  COOK.  Agevt.  Publishers. 

63  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Tenney's  Zoologies, 
Felter's  New  Arithmetics, 
Cooley's  Chemi^trj', 
Melville's  Slate  Drawing  Cards, 
\y.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Books, 
Vere  Foster's  Drawing. 

Write  to  OS 


GOLD.: 


Great  chance  to  make 
inoney.  If  you  can't 
^iret  gold  you  can  reel 
lEreenbiokii.  Weneel 
a  nerson  in  ererv  town  to  Uike  subscript  ion  p 
f4)r  the  lariKeiit,cheapeJ(iand  beitt  illuittratel 
fAuiily  publication  in  the  worl  \.  Any  one  can 
become  a  suwejijiful  airent.  The  mort  elecrant 
workH  of  art  jriven  Tree  to  eub-criber^.  The 
iricc  in  w  low  that  almo-t  ererybody  pnh- 
»«criben.  One  ajrent  report"  makiiifr  over $150 
In  H  week.  A  lady  HKcnt  reports  takinit  ovpr 
4  H)  puh-'criber?*  in  ten  day;*.  All  wh)  oniraire 
make  money  fn!*t.  You  c»n  derote  all  your 
♦ime  lo  ihe  buinew.  or  only  your  *!»ar'^  ti'no. 
You  need  not  be  aw<iy  fn-m  home  over  ri«rht. 
You  can  do  it  A-  well  ofi  oth«»r».  Full  particu- 
l.irs  diection8  nnl  term- free.  EU'trnnt  and 
p\p«n-ive  t^utfit  free.  If  yon  want  i»rofitable 
Work  t«end  uh  y.»ur  a  I  1r"8*«  at  once.  It  Cf>?t8 
nothJA^  to  try  th«  bu  ine*-».  No  one  who  en- 
gage™ i  In  to  make  rreat  i*ay.  .\  Idrewj  *'The 
People's  Journal,"  Portland,  Maine. 


ITonng  Hen  TlxS^fStr^ 

and  earn  fntm  $40  to  $100  a  month  the  year 
aroud  nitaationnfumjnhn  1.  Small  salarias  while 
nracticinR  on  line.  Whole  expenites  «tam4Ml 
back  in  a  f>'w  months.  Litrht  work  and  etoUr 
AC  (U ire  I.  Recomniedded  by  Supt.  W.  U.  Tel- 
eirra!»h  Co.,  an  the  only  reliable  T*«leffrapb 
S-hool.  .Addrep«,  with  «tarap  R.  YateotiDa, 
•Mnnaffer.  Janepville,  Win. 


Wisconsin  Jdiirnal 
Of  IBd.-ULcatioaa- 


1.10 

1.26 
1.50 


"    ^trietlu  In  Adoanem, 

'       If  Bin  la  Ma(. 

Afttr  three  momtha. 

Af'er  elx  montke. 


Address       WHITFOBX)  €c  PKABT. 


Whittier,  Bryant 
and  Longfellow. 

A  superb  life^ize  portrait  of  either  oC  these 
i^vonte  poet«  will  be  sent  with  (ne  AT- 
LANTIC MONTHLY  for  1878  to  pny  one 
remitting  %5.0Q  direct  to  tke  PiibliRherB. 

TheAtlantio  for  1878 

Will  present  Serial  Stori Oil  bv  W.  H.   Bi^ihop. 
Henry  James,  Jr., ami  W   0.  HowelU:  Short 
Storie*  by  T.  B.  Al  irich,  R'»!»e  Terry  Cooke, 
Constance  F.  WonUoii.  J.  W.  De  Forest,    n«l 
other  favorite  writeri<;  8ketche!<  an  1  BsMnys 
hv  Mirk  Twain  anl  Cha-*.  Biilley  Warner: 
De«<rl|  t'.ons  of  Foreun  Lite  an  I  Trarel  bv 
W.W.btpry,T..a  Allrich.  and  C.  E.  Ncr- 
ton;  Studies  from  French,  Geruian  an<l  Rjik- 
lis»h  Books  by  Henry  Jame^i,  Jr„  W.  D.  H(»w- 
ells,  Harriet  W.  Prentoii,  and  oihers;   P«)eiQa 
by  Whittier,   Loii|rfelli)w  and   HoIidcs;  Ar- 
tistic and  MuHnal  Topics;  the  Contributors' 
Club,  universally  poimiar. 
Trrms  op  fHR  Atlantic.    Single  numben:, 
3:)  cents.    Yearly   Kub^cription.   $1.01,  p^ntnu^ 
/ree;  with  life-sixe  "ortrait  of  Whittier,  Bry- 
antor  Lnniifellow,  $'».00:  with  t y«»  portraitf. 
90.00;  with  all  threu -ortriiits.  $7.')0. 

Spkcial  OFFit»,~The  November  and  De- 
cember numbers  of  I'hr  Atlantic,  containiisr 
poems  by  Whittier  and  L'vnsrfoMowr,  and  the 
commencement  of  Mr,  Bi>boi>''s  new  xeri'il 
stury,  "DelmolU*' will  h  •  mailc  I  frc  tn  all 
new  puhiicribers  Jo  TiiK  Atlantic  tbrlSTJ*, 

Remittaneis    by   iHnil     h'MiII  be  xent   by  a 
tnoney-ord«tr,  drnf  on    New  York  or  Huston, 
or  reiristered  lettPt.  to  H.  O.  HiwonTitv  Jfe  Co 
Riverside  Pre?s.  Camb-.l  Iffo^'Mas:*. 

H.  0.  HOFHriTON  *  C»,.  B'^^TON: 
KURD  k  H  UKHITOX,  NEW  YORK. 


•^Presents  «lkli  Mhd  tte  Tear/ 

Harper's  Periodicals 

FOR  1878. 

Harper's  Mas^azine,  one  year  1^.00 
Harper's  Weekly,  "  "  $4.00 
Harper's  Bazar,       "     ^'    $4.00 

The  Thrbb  pnblicatwfw,  one  year   $ lO.oa 

Any  Two,  one  yea 4,0« 

Srx  aubAcriptionrt ,     20.0(1 

Terms  jlw  laT§sr  club*  /umithed  on  €tpnlU 

The  Volumes  of  the  We^klt  and  ^asar  begin 
with  the  irst  Numbers  for  January,  and  the 
Volumes  of  the  Mapazine  with  the  numbers 
for  June  and  December  <>f  each  year, 

Subscriidione  will  be  commenced  with  the 
Number  of  caoh  Pe  iodieal  current  at  the 
tiraH-ofrwidpt  of  i»r  ler,  exnepi  in  eaces  where 
the  8ub:i«riber  niherwi«o  directs. 

Remittance!!  shinM  be  made  by  Post-Offife 
.Money  Order  or  Draft  to  avoid  ehanoe  of  loss, 

A  Idrcis: 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS. 
Franklin  Square 
New  York. 


CILDERSLEEVE'S 


By  B.  L.  GILDERSLEEVE,  Ph.  D.  (Gottinoen),  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 
Irtte  Professor  in  the  University  ^of  Virginia, 


LATIN  PRIMER,  65  crs  -  .  LATIN  READER,  70  ctb, 

LATIN  GRAMMAR,  95  cts.  .  LATIN  EXERCISE-BOOK,  70  CT« 

This  aericB  of  [.rfilin  l>o«>ko  ba»i  been  winninft  for  itpelf  rt^nmrkable  favor  Iroin  the  best 
clawical  teachers,  and  in  Ht«»ngly  commended  bv  eminent  linguiatfl  of  both  Europe  and 
America. 

Specimen  copies  for  examinntion,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  forwarded  upon 
receipt  of  the  above  prioe«<.     AddrenR  the 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

i^«7,«»!e  by  19  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

II A  DLEY,  rmOS.  &  CO  ,  63  WaPhingtnn  St. ,  Chicago. 


Ihft  "Commwi  School  (Juestioo—Book." 

For  the  u^e  ofTeachers  in  givinj?  a  Normal 
Twining.    It  contains  3,000  (lucstions  on 
r.  S.  History,  Reading, 

(ieograpiiy,  Orthography, 

(iraniinnr,  ^Mvil  (iovornm^nt. 

W.  Arithmetic,  Phyj»ii»logy, 

and  Physical  Geography. 
The  nweptiont:  arc  nuraV)eie<l.  nnd  embrflcc 
nil  tlic  leading  piinnir»lof  and  techniciil  pdiiit*'. 
The  ^ns-werj«   in   a  se4>arntc  department,  are 
given  in  careful  and  r<ttici.<o  language. 

PRU  K.--t^ingle  copy,  Sl.oi';  three  copie?,  §3.25 
Send  for  Circolar.  Addreps. 

n.C.  CPAI«. 
Cal'<w«dls'  Prairie. 


iSJt^k^itr&^s^iimMJ^f 


'church.schooi^^.fire-alarI 


FiiiftonM.lownnred.fnlly warranted.  Catalogue 
fiving  fiiIJp!ir»i<-nlBrs,?*rifr^etr..pent  v'rm 

BLYMYlER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Ml  tofi'ti  West  EichtbSj..«lnolnnall.  *». 

BuCiv^  .  c  BELLTfOui.OC^Y. 

EsUbliiaicd  in  1837. 

5i)pertfrr  IV  II  •••I  I'o/t/Hr  nnd  Tin.  mourned 
will*  tin  r.<.!«!  U'-t'ir\t  tiai't^iuqs.  foi  ' ' '.k  rr '  (-». 
i>rhrn,L<.  k,iru<*.  k\i>torie,*J\'Urt-koutc*,  f'irc 

Ili..-trat..l  (:..iai..3  itf  »—i:Fri-. 
VANuu/kx^:  liKr.  in.:  I,.  Ai  Sr     «"  •       •■  ttl. 


FLORENCE  OIL 


MaT^r-,^::r:r:!:^::-^:^:-:cr  rcncclTaES. 

Will  do  all  YOTir  cooking,  wwhinp.  Ironing,  &c..  at  jic  ei- 
pen.se  of  one  cent  per  hoar,  and  '•ithout  »li«^  <»n»fort  fmrq 
neat.  Anv  Ktove  f  bniTtura  can  be  wted  on  it.  Wnmint.  d 

SfliFE,  ODOBIiESS  AND  DUr -A  l»L^ 

Never  buy  an  Oil  Stov«  nntil  ran  have  Fccn  <  h*?  T  >nncr 
or  full  deseriptivo  circular.  Tlie  only  OIL*  STO^  E 
Iteccivin^  the  Centennial  Medal. 

Jixelnsive  territory  cfvcn.    TcrmB  and  circufeuv  free. 
L.  F.  AJDAMS  &  CO., 

Gen.  Asrfs.  for  tho  Northweet,  79  Randolph  ?t.  CT-.irajfB. 

The  Florence  Scrying  }^Iachin«  has  been  grean}  '^ti- 

prrn  ed  and  pimplifiod,  and  is  foM  or  eii^unt.'wl  for  ««la 

uia<'hmes  at  prices  to  siait  the  tioio6.    Scad  furcin."u]fl» 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

F.vc  Departments.  General  Science,  Agrlcultorc,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  MInin| 
•ud  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Tavo  Departments     ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Departmeni,  in  which  the  course  of  atudy  il 
univalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODE  UN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  aftd  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB -FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  etudy. 

Ladies  are  admitted  l.i  all  the  courses  of  inniruction  In  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Ilni*  Ixrcn  opened,  and  nnmeroiifl  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  dlffercin 
Depart itn-nf*  of  ^ci(;lu•e.  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Dctermin 
i'.i\e  Mineraloiry  and  Assaying  uf  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  couutr) 
ivcst  of  the  AUe^haiiics. 

LIBRARIES, 

Containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES,  are  open  to  students  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Arc  l.-^is  fhnii  in  oth'T  inntiiution?  of  equal  grade.    All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  wba 

•a-^s  ihi'  ri:i4iiirc(l  i-xuiniuaiion,  are  entitled  to 

FI?EE  TUITION. 

Tnc- ii.-iirr.tion  i.-*  und.-r  the  in^ni<!dii'te  charge  of  a  Prfj»idont  and  twenty-seven  Profcseon 
ind  I  r,irlii'r>^,  .iikI  Im.  in  :iil  vc^pcctn,  :  i  u  *iiv:lily  pro-i'cioii.s  c«»nditiou. 

.•or  iiuiiu-i  inroriuaiiuii.  nppiv  to  JOHN  BASCOM.  President* 


SPBNrBRlAN  B1J9INBS8  COLLBOBi  SUlwavkee,  Wls« 
A  thorough  bnalness  traluing  school  for  both  sexu.    Stadcats  enter  at  mar  Umo. 

Addreaa  B.  O.  SPBNCSR. 


%iiit^j(iU|  ff  Wlit^ietMriii* 


TbiB  ioBtltatiOB  embraroea  the  foUowtng  Oollegea  and  Departments : 

8011111  8F  AITt. 

Tif  e  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Meehaaleal  Sngtaeerlng,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Millury  ScKnce. 

88UME  tf  inrut.    • 

Two  Departments     ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  In  which  tke  course  of  study  la  equlyalsaf 
Co  that  in  the  best  classical  coU«ges  la,  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Departmeot    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

Sat-FIURMER  fNME. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  tbecountes  of  Instruction  In'the  Unirerslty. 

UW  8fM08L 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  Inst  ruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  DeterminatlTe  Mineralogy  and  Iha  Ajsay- 
tng  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  AUegnanies. 

A  IBARTITATIVE  UIBIAT8IT 

bas  been  open«d,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  In  the  dlllbrent  Depart^ 
■aents  of  Science. 

UBIAMEi. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMBB, 

THE  CBItERT  UPER8U 

mre  leas  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  fttMn  each-  Assembly  district,  and  al 
graduates  of  grad«d  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

riEE  T8ITI8R. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Proftesors  and  Teaeh- 
ars,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  In  a  highly  ixtisperous  condition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM. 

M\DI90N.  June   .    *876.  Prtiidsnt 


ILLUSTRATED  Priced  CATALOQUB 

Fifty  pages— 800  lllnstrstlons,  with  Descrip- 
tions of  thousands  of  the  best  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  in  the  world,  and  the  way  to  grow 
fA«m— sU  for  a  Two  Crnt  postage  sump. 
Printed  In  Qerroac  and  Enjrlish. 

Tl«k»a    Vioral    Ovlde,  Quarterly,   85 
cents  a  year. 

iritU^m  Fli>wer  and  Vec<*t«ble  Gar- 
den* SO  cents  in  paper;  in  elegant  cloth  cov- 
ers. $1.00. 
Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N  T. 


Vick's  Floral  Guide. 

This  is  a  beantifhl  Quartely  Joama],  flnely 

I  llostrated,  and    containing  an  elegant  Col 

ored  Plate  with  the  flmt  naraber.    Price  only 

ft  cents  for  the  year.    The  flrat   No.  for  1877, 

Just  IsHQed  in  German  and  English. 

Vick^a  Flower  4c  Vegetable  taarden, 
in  paper,  fifty  cents;  with  elegant  cloth  cov- 
ers ill  .00. 

TIck'n   «ataio.ii« — 800    niastrations, 
enly  S  cents. 
Address,        JAMBS  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


POSITION  AS  TEACHER, 

By  a  gentleman,  aged  forty-flyei,  married,  an 
experienced  and  saccessfh!  educator,  has  ample 
literary  qualifications,  and  possesses  undoubt- 
ed power  to  train  mind.  Has  had  twenty  yean 
Sfiecei^vl  experience  .'as  Principal  and  PresK 
dent-^^considerable  part  of  that  time  as  Prln* 
cipal  of  female  schools.  He  is  a  live,  practical 
and  earnest  teacher,  and  a  man  with  the  energy 
and  business  tact  to  ensure  success.  Would 
accept  a  salaried  position,  assume  the  charge 
of  an  established  school,  and  look  to  same  for 
compunsation,  or  rent,  with  a  view  to  purchase 
school  buildings,  etc.  Address  ''Principal/* 
A .  M..  box  82,  Warren,  Bradley  county,  Arlcan- 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Eetablished  In  1S37. 
Snpcrl*  BulU  of  Coppt  and  Tim  mounted 
with  th«  best  Rotarg  IJangingt.  for  6'ikwreikM, 
SekouU,  Farmm.  raetort9»,0)wn-hoiu4M,  Ftrm 
Alarma.  Tower  Clorks.  etc.   FvU<^  Warrutai^ 

Illiuitrated  Catalogue  seu;  Free. 
Vaxcwism  *  Tirr.  lUi  K.  *1  St    n>K?<-<>tad« 


THE   BOOK   FOR   THE   TIMES 


of  ihe  Consiiiniiovy. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Youth  in  the  Duties^ 
Obligations^  and  Rights  of  Citizenshif.  By  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  D.D.,  President  Marietta  College.    408  pp. 

MICH^OL  KOrnOX-lSno.  eloCh.  $1  SO.  ^appIlM  tt^r  Ant  IntroaoeUos 
and  flamplo  copies  bF  aiall  po«t«pald  for  ezanilnacion  i^rltk  a  ^tow 
to  introdaettoof  $1 18. 

ItlBRABV  «OiriOFlS-8  TO.  fvll  stiftep.    fS.OO 


'*  The  NATioifs^  Review  of  Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 
President  Andrews  states  in  his  preface  that  this  work  grew  oat  of  the  re- 
searches  which  he  foand  himself  compelled  to  make  in  order  to   prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  the  class-room ;  hut  that  "a  conriction  that  a  knowl- 
edge af  our  government  can  not  be  too  widely  dilfused,  and  that  large  nnm- 
berR  would  welcome  a  good  work  on  this  subject,  has  led  to  the  attempt  to 
make  the  volnme  a  mannal  adapted  for  consultation  and  reference  bj  the  citi. 
Ken  at  large.'*    There  is  a  third  fanction  ot  ihfs  Mannal  which  also  desenres  to 
'  be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  the  instruction  of  foreigners  as  welt  as  of  native 
"^ citizens  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  historic  development  of  our  institutions- 
Jin  each  aspect  of  its  usefulness,  the  work  can  not  fail  to  meet  with  approyal, 
•fMd  <u  a  textbook  it  n  by  aXL  odds  the  beat  of  iU  kind.    We  hope  that  every  ^ort  tnl 
'4«  made  to  introduce  it  into  our  schools  and  colleges. 

'^  The  Constitution  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  (if  not  taught)  as  a  definite  and 
^ielf.interpretlng  instrument,  and  arguments  as  to  what  Is  and  what  is  not  con 
^stitutional  are  usually  conducted  as  if  the  gravest  questions  could  be  settled 
ibar  any  one  who  had  a  good  memory  of  the  text,  or  who  had  access  to  an  index 
•jor  concordance  to  our  national  charter.  Ideas  like  these  are  efiectually  dis- 
"p«lled  byAndrews*s  Manual,  which  records  in  detail  the  organization  and 
Jfrowth  of  each  department  of  the  Government,  and  shows  the  Constitution  to 
ce something  more  than  the  skeleton  framework  of  '87  plus' a  certain  nnmb  r 
•Vfi  amendments.      ♦      ♦      ♦      —Tlie  Nation. 

::  WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

1!  /  PuBLisHEES  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 
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HATZONAI.  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

NBW  70BK      PUBLISHERS.       OHIOASO. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Independent  Readers 

AND  SPBIiLEBS. 


INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
The  Be9t  PrtrUed  Books. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 
The  Beet  Bound  Books. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
Finest  lUustraUons. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 
The  Bett  Ewr  Made, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 
The  Most  Popular  of  AU. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 
The  Most  Satufactory  in  Use, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 

Pvpils  Ntfoer  Tire  of  Them. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
Teachers  Pleased  to  Use  Them. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
Used  in  aU  the  States. 
INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
Parents  Olad  to  Buy  Them, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WOELD. 

specimen  Pages  Sent  Free. 
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The  KATIOKAIa  8EBISS,  eomnrlset  more  tbun  three  hxxndred 
pablloaiiena.  preMBiing  uxibooki  mIi^kciI  to  every  (Mde  of  coaiBon*MBool 
snd  oollege  oIbmm.  all  of  which  vill  bti  t«an4  fnllj  deMrfbed  in  oar  xsv  :>e- 
•eiipUre  Caiaiofpie,  mailed  wmmu  on  eppHoailfHi. 

Sample  Coplea  when  dcelrcd  for  ezamfamtioD  with  view  to  iMredooUob  will 
be  forwarded  os  reeelptof  hail*  the  retail  prtoc 

A  a  BABNES  Sc  Ca, 

n&ll3WnnamSt,WcwY-r!(.cr1!32L!!5StateS'..Chlm. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Platteyllle,   Winter  Term,  will  open  Tnesday,  Jan.    2. 
BfyerFaUs,       "         "  "       Wed'sday,  Jan.  3. 

Wbitewater.      "        ''  ^        Tuesday,  Jan.    9^ 

Oshkosh,  "^        ^'  ''        Tnesday,  Jan.    9. 

TEBHS  OF  ABMISSIOir. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  lYormal  Schools  has  adopted  the  followiDg  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Stodents  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representaiiTes  is 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation  shall  be  made  by  Uie  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candid 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Schooi 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Airnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Norma] 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  th€ 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

2%e  Terms  of  Soard  at  each  loeality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  W.  F.  Phblps,  at  Whitewatti 
President  Gbobob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Pabkbr,  at  River  FaUf 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Platteyille,   Winter  Term^  will  open  Tnesday,  Jan.   2« 
KiTerFaUs,       ''        "  "       Wed^sday,  Jan.  3. 

WMtewater,      "        '^  "        Tnesday^Jan.  9. 

Oslikmh,  ""        ''  *'        Tnesday^Jan.   9. 

TEBHS  OF  ABMISSIOir. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  tke  following  regulations 
for  the  admlRsion  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  £ach  Assembly  District  In  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  ia 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  Tscancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,'  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  NorAal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Schooi 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  thfi 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  ta 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  th< 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
aineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

TJke  Terms  of  IBoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing   the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

President  E.  A.  Chjliiltoh,  at  Platteville.  President  W.  F.  Phelps,  at  Whitewatoj 
President  Gborob  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  Kiver  FalVf 


Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  A  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY; 

THE  DIRECT  ROAD  TO  THE 

immense  Liuiiibev  Regions  of  VITIs. 

SHORT  ROUTE  between  Milwaukee  and  De  Pare,  G-reen  Bay* 
Grand  Rapids  and  'Wausan,  and  only  continuous  line  via 
Menasha,  to  Waupaca,  Stevens  Point,  Plover,  Plain- 
field,  Boricon,  Marshfield.  Spencer,  Unity,  Colby, 
Westboro,  Medford,  Phillips,  Butternut-Creek, 
and  Ashland,  Lake  Superior. 

Trains  liOave  from  and  Arriye  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

CQnnecting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  for 

Sheboygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAT  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  RailroAd  for 
Kew  London,  and  0.  &  N.  W.  Ry  for  points  west, 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  MinnesoU  Rail, 
road  for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  for  Wausau. 

Connecting  at  PORTAGE,  with  C.  M.  A  St.  Paul  Ry.  with  Madison  and  points 

west. 

TkroQsh   AleeptiiK  Cars  on  all  NIsht  Tralos  to  Oreao  Bay  and  StoTena 
Point,  and  nrom  Ctaleaco,  Tla  O.  RI.  4c  St.  Paul  WLj.  at  9.30  p.  m. 

B.  B.  PHILLIPS,  E.  BACON,  H.  PRATT,       M.  H.  RfDDELL, 

Gen'l  Manager.    Snpenntend't.    GenU  Ticket  Ag't.    Gen'l  Freight  Agt 


LAND!    LA^ISTDI   LA.ND1 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING  AND  TIMBER  LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

VPArmBNTS  BAKY. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MIIiWAXJKBB. 


THE    BOOK   FOR   THE   TIMES, 


of  ihs  Oonsiiiuiion. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Touth  in  the  Duties^ 
Obligations^  and  Rights  of  Citizenship^  By  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  D.D.,  President  Marietta  College.    4.08  fp, 

f»CBI«»«I<  ItDiriOV-lSnio.  elotk.  $1  ^O.  ^wppllM  for  Rrat  IntroAaeUon 
and  sample  copies  bjr  mall  post- pal  A  for  examlnatioa  isrltk  a  ^lew 
to  int rod  action,  $1 13. 

■•IBRARr  ROiriONt-8  to.  fnll  slioep.    $2.00 


"  The  Nation's*'  Reinew  of  Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution^ 
President  Aadrews  states  in  his  preface  that  this  work  grow  out  of  th«  re- 
searches which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  malce  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  the  classroom;  but  that  "a  conylction  that  a  knowl- 
«dg^  of  our  g>yernmeat  can  not  be  too  widely  dlflTu'^d,  and  that  large  num- 
bers would  welcome  a  good  work  on  this  subject,  has  led  to  the  attempt  to 
make  the  volume  a  manaal  adapted  for  consultation  and  reference  by  the  ciii. 
zen  at  large/*    There  is  a  third  f^inction  ot  this  Manual  which  also  deserves  to 
be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  the  instruction  of  f>>reigner8  as  well  as  of  native 
citizens  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  historic  development  of  our  instiiutions 
In  each  aspect  of  its  usefulness,  the  work  can  not  fail  to  meet  with  approval. 
and  08  a  text  book  it  f$  by  dU  odds  the  best  of  its  kijid.    We  hope  that  every  efort  toil 
be  made  to  introduce  it  into  our  eehooU  and  eoUegee. 

Tlie  Constitution  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  (if  not  taught)  as  a  definite  and 
self-interpreting  instrument,  and  arguments  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  con 
stitutional  are  usually  conducted  as  if  the  gravest  questions  could  be  settled 
by  any  one  who  had  a  good  memory  of  the  text,  or  who  had  access  to  an  index 
or  concordance  to  our  national  charter.  Ideas  like  these  arc  effectually  dis- 
pelled by  Andrews*s  Manual,  which  records  in  detail  the  organization  and 
growth  of  each  department  of  the  Government,  and  shows  the  Constitution  to 
ce  something  more  than  the  skeleton  framework  of  *87  plus  a  certain  number 
of  amendments.      ♦      ♦      ♦      — T?u  Nation. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
Publishers  Eclectic  Educational  Sbries* 
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NATZONAI.  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

ITZW  YOBZ.     PUBLISHERS.      CSEICASO. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Independent  Readers 

AND  SPELLEBS. 


INDEPEIfDENT  HEADERS. 
The  BeBt  Printed  Booke. 

IJTDEPENDENT  READERS. 
T?U  Beet  Bound  Books, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
Finest  lUustralions, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 
The  Best  Ever  Made. 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 
The  Most  Popular  of  AIL 

INDEPENDENT  READERS, 
The  Most  Satisfactory  in  Use, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 

Pupils  Neoer  Tire  of  Them, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
Teachers  Pleased  to  Use  Them, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 
Used  in  all  the  States, 
INDEPENDENr  READERS. 
Parents  Glad  to  Buy  Them, 

INDEPENDENT  READERS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Specimen  Pages  Sent  Free. 
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The  NATION AIj  BBRIB3,  comprtaet  mon^  thKn  three  htuxdrtd 
pnbllcullftn*.  preneoiiug  uxibnwli'i  Bdaptieil  to  ervry  (bm}«  of  eummoo-Mliaal 
and  eolieffe  c\»n*f9.  all  of  which  will  ba  t4«and  fnllj  dMoribcd  In  our  avw  J«> 
■eriptire  Cnuloxue,  miUled  »■■■  on  applloatlAO. 

8ampl«  Coptec  wben  detlrvd  fbr  cxamlnattAti  wltk  tIqw  to Introdvolloo  wDl 
h«  fenrarded  oo  receipt  «f  half  tbe  retail  prtca. 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO., 
n  &  113  Winiam  St .  New  York,  cr  113  &  115  State  S*.,  Chlcigo. 


THE    BOOK   FOR   THE   TIMES. 


of  ihe  Oonsiizuzion, 

Makual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  American  Touth  in  the  Duties^ 
ObligatianSy  and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  D.D.,  President  Marietta  College.    4.08  ff. 

SSflLOOL  BDITION— ISnio.  clotk.  $l.SO.  •nppllM  for  Ant  IntroAneUon 
aod  MtiBple  €opl««  by  bmU  post-paM  for  examloatlon  wltk  a  tIow 
to  Introdnctlont  $1 18. 

I«1BBABT  BDITION  S-S  to.  ftall  slieop.    $2.00. 


"  Tee  NATioifs"  Review  of  Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 
President  Andrews  states  in  his  preface  that  this  work  grew  oat  of  the  re- 
searches which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  the  class-room ;  hut  that  "  a  conviction  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  government  can  not  be  too  widely  difTused,  and  that  large  num- 
bera  would  welcome  a  good  work  on  this  subject,  has  led  to  the  attempt  to 
make  the  volume  a  manual  adapted  for  con.sultation  and  reference  by  the  citi. 
zen  at  large.*'  There  is  a  third  function  ot  this  Manual  which  also  deserves  to 
be  pointed  out,  and  that  is  the  instruction  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  native 
citizens  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  historic  development  of  our  institutions 
In  each  aspect  of  its  usefulness,  the  work  can  not  fail  to  meet  with  approval 
and  as  a  text-book  it  is  by  aU  odds  the  he^t  of  its  kind.  We  hope  that  every  effort  toil 
be  made  to  irUroduee  it  into  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Constitution  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  (if  not  taught)  as  a  definite  and 
self-interpreting  Instrument,  and  arguments  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  con 
titutional  are  usually  conducted  as  if  the  gravest  questions  could  be  settled 
iCqany  one  who  had  a  good  memory  of  the  text,  or  who  had  access  to  an  index 
or  concordance  to  our  national  charter.  Ideas  like  these  are  effectually  dis- 
pelled by  Andrews's  Manual,  which  records  in  detail  the  organization  and 
growth  of  each  department  of  the  Government,  and  shows  the  Constitution  to 
oe  something  more  than  the  skeleton  framework  of  '87  plus  a  certain  number 
of  amendments.      ♦      ♦      »      --The  Nation. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

PuBLisHEBS  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,   Spring  Term  oi)ened,  TUESDAY,  April  3. 

OSHKOSH,               "            "  *'        TUESDAY,  April  3. 

RIVER  TALLS,        "           "  "        WED'SDAY,  Ap'l  4. 

PLATTEVILLE,       "            '*  "        TUESDAY,  April  10. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regular 
tioDs  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  Btate  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  In  which  snob 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board.     . 

'A.  U|X)n  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi- 
dence  ns  the  presiclent  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  tlie  following  declaration: 

1, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  luyself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engap^e  iu  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  wliich  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  leiist  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  yeurs  of  ngt';  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  l^ormal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  terra,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OP  BOARD  AT   EACH   LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Inlbrniation  as  tf)  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  llie 
Presidents  of  tlie  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  E.  A..  Charlton,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  W.  F.  Phklps,  at  Whitewater; 
Preset  George  S.  Atjjek,  at  Oshkosh ;      Pres't  Vif.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


THE  PBRFORATBD  DESK 

(GABDITBB'S  PATENT.) 


m 


EXCELS 

— in— 
BEAUTY, 

STRENGTH. 

COMFORT, 
— and— 
Excellence. 


WARRANTED 

— for— 
FIVE  YEARS 

Against 

BREAKAGE 

— or— 
Giving  Way 

— in— 
Any  Particular 


We  cUim  that  this  desk  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  which   all  will 
acknowledge,  but  is  in  all  important  respects  the 

Best  School  Furniture  Ever  Manufactured. 

The  desk  is  its  own  best  argument  that  this  statement  is  true,  but  we  give 
iome  of  the  reasons.     The  first  is 

STRENGTH. 

ist.     The   desks  are   made   of  three  thicknesses    of    wood  glued 
together. 

2nd.  The  grain  of  the  middle  piece  runs  across  that  of  the  two  out- 
side pieces,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  split  or  break. 

3rd.  The  curve  of  the  seat  has  the  effect  of  an  arch,  increasing  the 
strength  more  than  four  fold' 

4th.  The  back,  seat  and  top,  each  being  one  solid  piece,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  desk  to  get  shaky  or  rickety. 

5th.     The  wood  is  bolted  to  the  iron  by  ivrought  iron  holts. 

6th.  The  tap  of  the  bolt  is  let  into  the  iron  in  such  a  way  that  it  can- 
not get  loose. 

BEAUTY. 

1st.     There  is  not  an  angular  spot  in  the  desk. 

2nd,     The  curves  are  gentle  and  natural. 

3rd.  The  surface  of  both  seat  and  back  present  an  even,  beautiful 
appearance,  as  it  is  not  marred  by  the  unsightly  cracks  which  disfigure  all 
slat  desks. 

4th.  The  seat  and  back  are  beautifully  perforated  with  handsome 
designs. 

5th.  These  perforations  added  to  the  other  beauties  of  the  desk,  give 
it  an  air  of  elegance  and  tastefulness  absolutely  unrivalled, 

(ovrr) 


COMFORT. 

1st.  The  curves  in  the  seat  and  back  are  natural,  and  are  in  stikt 
accordance  with  physiological  principles. 

2nd.  There  are  no  sharp  edges,  as  in  all  slat  desks,  to  produce  dis- 
comfort and  wear  the  clothing. 

3rd.  The  seat  and  back  being  ventilated  are  more  comfortable  and 
more  healthful. 

EXTRA   BOOK   BOX. 

Under  the  ordinary  shelf  for  books  every  desk  has  an  additional  shallov 
book  box,  which  is  very  convenient  for  keeping  such  books  as  are  in  con- 
stant use,  and  for  lunches  and  such  articles  of  clothing  as  the  pupil  may 
not  wish  to  leave  in  the  hall.  It  also  aids  very  much  in  keeping  the  floor 
in  order,  as  it  furnishes  a  convenient  temporary  place  lor  waste  paper, 
&c.,  instead  of  dropping  them  on  the  floor.  This  is  a  new  and  quite 
important  feature. 

EXCELLENCE. 

We  have  investigated  this  material  for  seating  very  carefully,  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  t$ 
School  Furniture, 

It  is  no  new  thing.  Already  from  its  superior  strength  and  beauty, 
it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  cane  in  the  manufacture  oi  chair  seats.  It 
is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  railroad  and  street  cars,  railroad  depots, 
ferry  boats,  public  buildings,  &c.  In  not  a  single  instance  has  it  given 
way  or  failed  to  give  the  best  satisfaction.  We  insert  here  just  one  state- 
ment; can  give  hundreds  of  others  if  desired. 

New  York,  June  19th,  1876. 
Gents :  I  have,  in  nearly  all  of  our  cars,  your  Perforated  Seat- 
ing. I  consider  it  the  best  article  for  that  purpose  now  in  use,  far  su- 
perior to  the  slat  seat.  They  are  much  easier  to  sit  on,  and,  I  believe,  quite 
as  durable.  We  have  never  had  one  of  them  broken^  and  they  are  sat  upon 
daily  by  sixty  thousand  persons.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  use  nearly 
four  years.  Respectfully, 

J.  W.  FOSHAY, 
Prest.  Broadway  and  7th  Ave.  R.  R.  Co. 

FREI<iHT 

Will  be  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  any  other  furniture.      It  is  more 
than  that  much  lighter. 

SHIPPING, 

We  shall  ship  *'  knock-down  "  altogether.  An  unskilled  workman  can 
put  up  50  to  75  per  day ;  cannot  make  a  mistake ;  cannot  slight  his  work, 
and  cannot  fail  to  do  it  perfectly. 

Address  for  Price  List  and  Terms, 

HADLEY  BROS*  &  KANE. 

63  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Price  List  of  Scbool  Supplies. 

|a[ ADLET  BROS.  &  KANE,  CMcago. 

We  Famlah  "Brvrjtldng  In  th«  I.lii«  of  Sehool  M«reliaadlse. 


GeograpMeal. 

^  Guyot'^B  Maps  are  inoomparably  luperior.*' 

GayotV  Primary  Series,  Physical  and  Polidca], 

10  In  weL,  with  key.    Portfolio $18  00 

Guyot'^  Common  School  Series,  with  key.    On 

roUeis.  in  neat  wooden  case,  10  in  set SS  00 

GuyoC^s  Intermediate  Series*  o  Mapa  and  key, 

very  lane  and  fine,  per  net 88  09 

Guyoc's    Large  Series,    wiih  key.     Over  800 

square  feet  of  surface.    Per  set .........  7100 

Any  map  from  the  lasit  two  seriessold  separately. 
Giiyoc*s  Classical  Series,    Sise  of  each  0x8  feet. 

No.  1 — Roman  Empire . ......  16  00 

**    % — Ancient  Greece,  including  Athena...  15  00 

*'*'    8 — Italia,  with  map  of  Ancient  Rome 15  00 

The  only  classical  maps  published  in  America. 

Camp's  New  Outline  Maps,  portfolio SS  00 

*«  •*  ♦*         -      on  roUers 80  00 

Caxnp*s  Small  Series,  portfolio 15  00 

'*       "       on  roUets 90  00 

Xonteith's  School  Maps  ''        90  00 

National  OuUine  Maps     "        19  00 

Colion'a  Geegraphicai  Cards,  ooloied..........  .8  00 

Victor  Globes. 

FULL  MERIDIAN  AND  HORIZON. 
Mounted  on  Durant's  Parent  globe  stands ;  war- 
ranted two  years.    Any  part  broken  or  damajfed  will 
be  replaced  gratis.    Maps  new  and  lately  reTised, 
9  iactt  high  stand  on  castor* 90  00 

15  ••        "       »•         »•  85  00 

8  **    low  stand,  m  hinged  case 15  00 

»»•»•'»        "  "      16  00 

la    "       "       »•    80  00 

Braoket  Globe. 

9  inch  full  meridian  and  Horiaon 15  00 

The  best  globe  for  country  schools. 

Plain  Stand  Globes. 

16  inch  wood  stand 6  00 

9    •*  •*  WOO 

9    ••    bronze  stand 19  00 

.12    -        •»  -•    90  00 

Fenmansliip. 

Speuoerian  Charts,  writing  and  drawing $4  60 

**  Manual  of  Penmanship.... ..  175 

**  Charts,  47  charts,  on  rollers 6  63 

Payaon,  Dtittnn  &  Scribner*s  Writing  Tablets 4  60 

Payson,  Dutton  ft  Scribner*s  Maniml  of  Pens^p  1  96 

Physiological. 

Cutter^s  New  Anatomical  Charts $18  00 

Same,  half  set,  6  in  No 10  00 

These  charts  are  entirely;  new  and  alone  show  oom- 
tnrative  human  and  anuaal  anatomy.  Chart  No.  1 
(The  Osseous  System)  sent  by  Mail  as  a  sample  on 
receipt  of  75  cenu.  Money  refunded  when  chart  is 
returiied. 

Primaiy  Charts. 

SheMonS  New  Graded  Reading  Charts,  1D...4  5  00 

Schofield'a  Tablets  and  Color  Chart 8  00 

*'  Color  Chart,  alone., 9  50 

EdwardH  ft  Webb's  Primary  Ctfarts. 5  00 

McGnfTey'ft  New  Primary  Charts 5  00 

Watson's  Phonetic  Tablets,  8  in  set 10  00 

Philbrirk's  Primary  School  Tablets 12  00 

Slated  Oloth  for  Blackboards. 

4^  inches  wide,  p«^r  linear  yard 1  76 

On  lellen, 94x86 9  00 

"       **      42x48 600 

**       *•       49x«0 8  60 

"       «      42«7i ....  A  no 


Charts— Hisoellaneons. 

Tenney's  Nat.  Hist.  Tablets,  rollers,  doth $19  00 

Prang's  Nat.  History  Series 10  00 

KniAt'sWar  Chert. $8  00 

Sanders*  Elocutionary  Chart 6  00 

Bade*s  Permutation  Reading  Case 10  00 

Page'^  formal  Chart 3  75 

War  C.  irt.  Knight's  Historical 5  00 

Churk's<GrammaticaI  Chart 8  75 

Hendow's  Botanical  Charts,  6  in  set,  with  key,  18  00 

Youmans' Chemical  Chart —  10  00 

Davies' Mathematical  Chart 1  00 

Davies' Botanical  Chart.... 100 

Haps— Misoellaneous. 

*•  The  Washington,"  County  Map  of  U.  S.  doth 

8x6  feet....: $10  00 

"Excelsior  "County  Map  of  U.S.,  doth,  46x66  . 

inches.    Best  for  the  price 6  00 

Blanchard's  New  R.  K.  Map  of  U.  S.,  Western 

States  on  back,  42x54.    (Not  County) 4  00 

Western  Sutes,— Town  and  R.  R.,— Double, 

''  The  World  "  on  reverse  side,  80x40 9  60 

Relief  Map  of  United  States.... 1  60 

Wall  Maps  of  PalesOne $4  00, 7  00. 10  00,  15  00 


State  Haps. 


Illinob,  9  miles  to  inch 

Indiana,  New  Seaional,  larae., 

Iowa,               ''  4OxS0., 

Missouri,         *'  40x40.. 

Wisconsin,      '"  30x86., 

Minnesou,     **  80x40.. 

Kansas,           ''  80x40.. 

Nebraska,      ''  80xiO.. 

Michigan,       **  82x46.. 


Fsper.    Cloth, 
...^00    $5  00 


900  400 

195  960  . 

160  iOO 

195  960 

195  260 

195  960 

196  960 
196  960 


Blackboards,  Slating,  fto- 

Adamamine  liquid  Slating ;  Best  in  nse. 

BLACK. 

Pts.,  $.1  60,  Qta.,  $3  60,  Half  Gal.,  $4  60,  Gal.,$8  00 


Pts.,  $1  76,  Ots.,  $3  76,  Half  Gal.,  $%  95,  Gal.,  $10  00 
Blackboaros,  sUtte  1,  both  sides,  hard  wood  frames. 

24x36  inche. $3  50  ,  42x6*  inches $  9  60 

30x42     "      5  25    43x79       "     13  00 

3^x54     "      7  00  I 

Slated  Paper,  any  length,  per  sqr,  yd.,blsck....$l  00 

"         ^*  "  *•  green 1  26 

Portable  Blackboards,on  rollers, 

3x4  feet $2  00  l  8x5  feet $2  25 

4x6    •' 8  00  I  4x6    "   8  60 

Blackboard  Erasers. 
Higgins'  Patent  8  si  Jed,  No.  1,  $4  00 ;  No.  9,  $5  00 

Charles'      **      Triangular 6  00 

Wool,  best , 8  60 

The  Japanese— *' The  Coming  Eraser." 9  60 

Sample,  post  paid  for  95  cents. 

Libraries  and  Books  of  Reference. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  90  Tolumes..$25  00 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  Jeather _. 10  00 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary,  leather..  15  00 

Chambers  Encyclopedia,  leather.  10  vols 47  60 

Hayden's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Ji  Russia 11  00 

Micchell's  Grand  Atlas  of  the  World 10  00 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Wonder  Library. 

Hathematical. 

Numeral  Frames,  100  Balls $  1  96 

-       144    *•    160 

Cube  Root  Blocks  fur  two  places 75 

»*  •*  thitse    "    1  10 

Harrington^  Geometrical  Blocks,  in  box 10  00 

Geometrical  Forms  with  Arithmeticial  Solids..    8  00 

*»       larger 4  00 

Object  Teaching,  forms  and  solids..... 8  95 

Dissected  Cone,  No.  1.    Colored "975 

»»      No.  2.    Plain. 9  95 


Astronomical. 

Geared  Tellurian— Brass,  with  Compass  Cog 

Wheel  Movement $25  00 

Geared  Tellurian, Brass,  No.  1 17  00 

"      No.  2 15  00 

Planetarium  or  Orrery, £rass.  No.  1 20  00 

*•  *'       No.2 18  00 

*»  "        Wood,  No.  1 15  00 

Celestial  Sphere,  Brass,  No.  I 15  00 

"       No.2 12  00 

Gyroscope,  Brass,  3  Rings,  Improved,  No.  1...  15  00 

**       2      ••  **         No.2...  12  00 

Chart  of  Solar  System,  Johnson's  Indestructible    4  00 

WhitalPs  Movable  Planisphere,  each S  50 

PhilosopMoal. 

Johnson*s  Philosophical  Charts,  on  black  enam- 
eled cloth,  printed  by  hand  in  white  lines. 
A  complete  substitute  for  Philosophical  Appa- 
ratus, adapted  to  any  Philosophy,  size,  S2xu6, 
10  Charts,  600  Diagrams 20  Of> 

Johnson's  Philosophy  and  Key  to  Charts 4  ('0 

Chart  of  Solar  System,  88x42 4  00 

Japanese  Crayons. 

DUSTLESS. 
Better  than  Steatite —Cheaper  than  Chulk. 

White,  oer  single  i^rois $      flO 

Assorted  Colors,  single  gross 2  5U 

Special  terms  by  the  case,  48  grots,  ^  case,  24  gross. 

K  case,  12  gross. 
49"For  10  cents  we  will  send  samples  post  paid . 

Miscellaneons. 

Horse  Shoe  Magnets a-i.fiO,  75.$  100 

Pointing:  Rods,  rubber,  tipped ,  each 2.) 

Ink  Wells,  Metallic,  non  corrosive,  per  doz 3  00 

White  Crayons,  per  gross 2.1 

Col'rd        *^  ♦^        12.i 

•Steatite      "  •*        I  [,0 

Webster's  Diaionary,   Unabridged 12  0 ) 

Hobart's  School  Government |l  60  and    2  t3 

Webb's  Dissected  Cards 8  00 

Thermometers — Best 50  cts    to    1  00 

Call  Bells,  silvered.    No,  3000.  $1  50  ;  No.  3400, 

$1.75;  No.  1400,  $2.75 ;  No.  1900 8  00 

Hand  Bells,   Brass $100to    SOI 

Hobarts  School  Mottoes,  20  in  set 1  00 

Golden   School   Mottoes,  6  in  set.     Illuminated 

letters,  finest  published 100 

Microscopes— French,  in  box,  best  for  price 6  00 

hobakt's  chhomo  helps  to  school  managkmbnt. 
Series.  Per  Box. 

1st,  700  tickets,  20  reward  cards,  5  chromes $1  SO 

2d,  700        "      40  chromos 2  60 

3d,  700        *•      60        »*        [lOlargej 5  00 

Samples  free  by  Mail. 

Artioles  Essential  in  the  School 
Room 

Blackboards— Full   printed  directions  are  sent 

with  Liquid  Slating.    See  List. 

Japanese  Crayons,  per  gross 60 

»*        Eravsrs,  per  doc 2  50 

A  Victor  Globe— See  Special  Globe  Circular. 
Guyot's  Wall  Maps.— See  Special  Map  Circular. 
A  Programme  Clock.    *'        »*        Clock        '• 

A  Set  of  Sheldon's  Primary  Charts 6  00 

A  Numeral  Frame $i  23  to    150 

A  Set  of  Cube  Root  Blocks 75  to    110 

A  Hembphere  Globe 2  2.') 

ACall  BeU 1  60  to    3  00 

A  Magnet 25  to    2  W) 

A  Good  State  Map — See  List. 

A  Good  County  Map  of  the  U.  S.— See  List. 

Set ofPhysiological  Charts,  see  list,.. 1 10  00 to  18  00 

A  Set  of  Writing  Charts 4  60  to    6  60 

Cook's  Combined  Register  and  Class 

Book 125and2  00 

Rubber  TipMd  Pointing  Rods,  per  doi.. .  8  00 

Blackboard  Erasers.    See  List. 

School  Mottoes,  Hobart's,  or  Golden x  00 

A  Color  Chirt 2  50 

Webb's    Dissected  Cards,  large    $14  00,   amall  8  00 

Bade's  Reading   Case 10  00 

Celton's  Geographical  Cards 8  00 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 12  00 

**         National  Pictorial  DicUonary..... 5  00 


School  and  Church  Bells. 

Steel  Composition. 

Weight,  lbs.  130      175      325^573      B50  900  10» 

Diameter  in.   20      24       26       28       32  96  «'* 

Prices $20     $28     $50     $ii5     $U3  $130  flTS 

Clocks. 

Estell's  Programme  Qock,  No.2  , 6  in,  dial $14  Ct' 

**     N  .  1, 10      »•>      !•*  Ou 

"    Regulator  NcO,  12    "       -^  O^ 

Marine  Clocks from  $5  00  to  15  8^ 

Registers,  CI  ss  Booksi  Blanks,  &c. 

Cook's  Combined  Reg.  and  Class  Book,  No.    1«  $1  2^ 
**  "       •*      doth  2,  2  <•• 

**        Classification    Grade  Blank,  per    doz . .   I  <^  " 
Munthlv  Rep^ms,  Teachers  to  Co.  Supis.,pcr  100  1  Ou 
Coak's  Monthly  Report  Cards,  'I'eachers  to  Par- 
ents.   Sometning  new  and  popular.    Samples 

free.    Per  100 100 

Adams*  Unio.m  Sek'es. 

Union  School  Registers.  No.  5,  Cloth : 2  00 

No.  4,     •*    1  7:» 

"  •*  *  No.  3,  Boards 125 

«*  ••  •*  No.  2,      **       ...  100 

Recitation  Records  or  Cla.^  Books,  No.  1 S 

Recitation  Records.  Pocket  Sixe,  Cloth 4© 

Examination  Records  for  High  Schools S.  00 

**  *'  Common  Schools 2  00 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Illinois. 

District  Record... 6  00 

School  Enumeration  Record 4n 

District  Record  forSdiocri  Direaors Z  90 

District  Order  Book,  100  Orders 1  OO 

Township  Treasurer^  Record 6  CO 

Treasurer^  Cosh  and  Loan   Book _ 6  0»> 

Township  Account  Book  with  School  Discficts..  C  a> 

County  buperintendents*  Record 6  Ot 

Books  and  Blarks  for  Indiana* 

Township  Trustee's  General  Record ...10  00 

Township  General  Account  Book 11  IV.» 

Teachers*  Contracts  and  Reports 6  5^) 

School  Enumeration  Record 7  00 

Township  Trustee's  Receipt  Book,  large  size.  . .  6  00 

Township  Librarian  s  Book . 5  Oo 

Township  Trustee  s  Sheep  Record.... 5  00 

County  Superintendent's  Keoord 6  00 

*      Books  and  Blanks  for  Iowa. 

District  Township  Record 6  00 

District  Township  Account  Book 5  SO 

School  Enumeration  Record 5  00 

District  Township  Treasurers'  Book 6  3!) 

District  Township  Order  Book 1  00 

Sub-District  School  Records a  00 

County  Supt's  Record 6  00 


80HOOL    FURNITURE. 

THE  PERFORATED  DESK 

Is  destined  by  its  superior  beauty,  comfort,  firsK 
ness,  durability  and  general  excellence  to  soperKde, 
in  a  great  measure,  all  ordinary  furniture.  Especially 
willthisb     •  ...  -         .    .     r:    ../ 

ings. 


i  be  the  case  in  the  better  class  of  school  bnikf- 


CHURCH    FURNITURE. 

In  this  department  we  strire  to  meet  bnly  one  waat, 
viz  :  That  for  a  really  beautiful  seating  on  iron  sap- 
ports— iron  arms  covered  with  wooden  scroll— at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  every  congregation. 

Sunday  Sohool  and  Leetni*  R»omi. 

We  are  confident  that  in  this  field  our  Perfonted 
Settees  are  without  a  rival.  All  we  uk  is  that  they 
be  teen. 

OPERA  AND  HAIX  SEATS. 

In  this  line  we  manufacture  aomethingentiidy  newt 
unique  and  beautiful.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  itit 
kandscmstt  and  cktapest  Opera  and  Hall  Seat  nan- 
ufactured.    Stndfor  Mptcial  circnlmr  and  tarns. 

HADLEY  BROS.  A  KANE. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 

SUCCESSORS   TO 

WILSON,HIN 

Publishers  of  the 

% 

JUcZecttc  JHcLzLcatiOTLol  Series. 

A  Complete  Seriee.  A  Practical  Series. 

A  Progresaive  Seriea.  A  Popular  Series. 

An  Attractive  and  Durable  Series.  A  CH£AP  SERIES. 

STILL  FDBTHEB  BEDUCTIOI  Dl  PRICES. 

The  st-andard  school-books  of  the  Eclectic  Series  are  more 
extensively  used  in  piiblic  and  private  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  than  any  other  similar  publications.  The  unde- 
spread  popularity  of  these  books,  tlieir  long-continued  use  in  the 
best  schools,  and  the  unequivocal  indorsement  of  them  by  experi- 
enced teacJiers,  are  tJie  best  possible  evidences  of  their  intrinsic 
u^arth  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  school-room^.  Prices 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

THE  CCLCCTIC  8ERIC8  INCLUDES 

McGufTey'ri  Reader,  Speller  and  ChartS)  Harvey's  Grade J-School  Readers  and  Pzi- 

Ray's  Arithmpticfli  mary  Speller, 

Kay's  New  Al/sebras,  Wliile^s  Graded-Sohool  Arithmetics, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 

Harvey's  Lan^age  Lessons,  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometrv, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Tnv  and  Mensuration, 

Eclectic  Geographies,  Evan's  School  Geometry, 

Eclectic:  Penmanship,  Bartholomew's  Latin  Orummar, 

Venable's  U.  S.  Historv,  Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual, 

THalheimer's  History  of  England,  Duffet's  French  Method, 

Thalheimer's  Ancient,  and  Medieval  and  Dufiet's  French  Litemture, 

Modem  Histoiies,  Hepburn's  Miinual  of  Rhetoric, 

Brown's  Physir»logy,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners, 

Norton's  PHilosophy,  Payne's  School  Supervision, 

Norton's  E|ement4  of  Physics,  Ki«ld's  Elocution, 

Schuyler's  Logic.  Kidd's  Rhetorical  R  ader, 

Andrew's  Manual  of  Constitution,  White's  School  Registers, 

Etc.       Etc.       Etc. 

For  Price-Litt  and  Descriptve  Circulars  addren   the  Publishers, 

,VAN  ANTWEEP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 
»7WaIntit.»<;iianATI.  28B«iiit.,IRWT0l[. 


An  Indispensable  Requisite 

For  every  Teacher,  Advanced  Stu- 
dent, Intelligent  Family, 
Library  and  Professional  Person,  is 

TEE  BEST  ENIILISB  DIGTIOHA&T 


^^cci^j^^ 


Webster'^s   Unabridged. 

"The  best  practical  EngViBh  Dictionary 
extant.'' — London  Quarterly  Review y  Oc- 
tyber,  1873. 

*•  Every /armffTshouM  give  his  pons  two  or 
three  :^quare  rods  of  Rmund,  well  prepared, 
with  the  Avails  of  which  they  mny  buy  it. 
Every  mecAoff/r  should  put  A  receiving  box  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  hou<ac,  to  catch 
the  stray  pennies  for  the  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the 
Bible— it  is  a  better  expounder  than  many 
which  claim  to  be  expounders. 

It  is  a  in-cat  labor-saver— it  has  saved  ns  time 
enough  in  one  year's  use  to  pay  for  irsolf:  and 
that  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will 
elear  itself  once  a  year.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  clear, 
in  the  last  sentence,  look  at  AVehster'a  nine 
definitions  of  the  v.  t."—Masa.  Life  Boat. 

Recently  added,  four  pages  of 

Colored  Illustrations, 

engraved  expressly  for  the  work  at  a  large  ex- 
pense.   Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Tt]ISpAref\15  KEPT  ON  FILE' 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF, 


733SmoiST,PHIUDELPHIA, 

Ifte  are  utat  aaliharlzedl  acentfly  and  win 

fnaelve  AdrertlMnaBte  at  oar 

I^WSST  CASH  BATES. 


Fits  Epilepsy, 

OB 

Falling  Sickness. 

onetno$Uh*atuiaff^ofJ>r.   finttlfrt-*!'*   fWfw 
brated  InfaUiblr  Fit  I*otctltrn,   To  conviDe* 

sufferers  that  these  powder*  vrill  do  M  »» 
claim  for  them,  we  will  aend  thii'iii  by  mail, 
po9t  pal  a,  Kfree  Trial  Box.  As  l»r.  tluulmrft  im 
ihe  only  physician  that  has  vwr  ui^ile  tbh 
disease  a  special  study,  and  ni<-  u>  nur  if  now  I 
edge  thousands  have  been  pefmartf^tf^  cttrwd 
by  the  U!«e  of  these  Poa/dera,  ae  wiU  ^uammttm 
a  permanent  cuT*i  \n  every  ctLfti',  ur  refintd  jfam 
all  money  expended.  A 1 1  suff«  mv*  <  h  -j  ii  h  1  in  v* 
these  Powders  an  early  trials  aiiii  be  coDTinead 
of  their  curative  power*. 

Price,  for  large  box,  $3,00,  nr  1  b^xo*  ffir  fitt, 
sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  th^i  tiinivi  States 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of  price,  ur  by  ctpre^kK, 
CO.  D.    Addre-!., 

ASH  &KOBniNS, 

360  Fulton  Street,  Bnjuklvn,  :N  ,  Y. 


CONSUMPTION 

Positively  Cured. 

All  sufferers  from  this  diseiL-^e  ibnt  nrp  boi 
ious  to  be  cured  should  try  Dr.  Kissner'r  Cete- 
brated  Consumptioe  Powders.  The^e  Powders 
are  the  only  preparations  known  that  will  eore 
Consumption  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  aad 
Iiz/i^A— indeed,  so  strong  is  our  faith  in  tbeo, 
and  also  to  convince  you  that  they  are  no  hum- 
bug, we  will  forward  to  every  sufferer,  by  mail, 
po-^t  paid,  tifree  Trial  Box. 
We  don't  wnnt  your  money  until  you  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  their  curative  powers.  If 
your  life  is  worth  saving,  don't  delay  in  giving 
the;>e  Powders  a  trial>  as  they  will  surely  eure 
you. 

Price,  frr  large  box,  $3.00,  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  by  mail,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.    Address, 

Ash  &  Robbins, 

3iiO  Fulton  Streit.  Brdjklyn,  N.  Y. 


tctM  OIL*:-  fo?*^yA:vv- 


BUILDINOil 


Y^'^m^ 


rpANE^BREEDaCwS^ 


r7'T^  cjCi'^^^jClNClNNATi  OMrn 


L.ORENCE  OIL 


L,riRE-ALARl¥l 


t[Ui^  rniH.Tnw  prirfHt/fiTlly  wjimnrM.  ratalmruftj 
pvjzii;  nil  ri'  f  t  '-^ii!s  TH,  uri  rr-*,  e  rr . ,  pmm  t  f -i^f 

Sl^YMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 
6€i  tiiC'j*  W--.t  Kl2^lt^lSt,,<■|nc'll»nnli,  0> 


!af±byFl:r:L:3l!-:2i:Lc  ::  Florence, HacB. 

m  do  aU  joat  oooUiig,  waf  bing.  ironii^,  &c.,  at  an  ex- 
■0  odT  one  cent  per  hoar,  and  without  dwoomf art  from 
t.  AnyBtovemmitDiecanbeuBedonit  Warranted 
LS-E,  OBQBXESS  Ain>  DUF  ABI.E. 
rer  twqr an Ou Storonnta  yon  haTepecnnie FTcrence 
!nU  deacrtptive  drcnlar.  The  only  OIL  8TOY3B 
loeiTinsr  tlie  Centennial  Medal* 

bccin8iTetorritoirygiv«n.   Terms  and  drcolais  Iree. 

li.  F.  AJDAMS  &  COm 
n.  Astn.  for  the  l^brthwest,  79  Bandolph  Bt.  Cblrago. 
:iie  Florence  Sewing  Machine  ban  been  greatly  im- 
nred  and  slmiAifled,  and  is  pold  or  exchanged  for  old 
KdiineBatpctoBstoBoittbetimeA,   BeodtodrpiOM* 


VtAVER  MfPfQ 


liare  Chance  for  Teachers. 


w 


AGENTS  WANTED  fmrtho 

ork-Days  of  God. 

U  Prof.  HERBERT  W.  MORRfS.  A.  M..  D.D. 
Tho  Grand  Hist-iry  of  tho  n'*trid  before  Adam. 
lis  datelesii  origin,  thrilling  and  r.ivsterioua 
hangC8  in  becoming  a  fit  abode  for  man.  The 
>eaiities,  wonders  and  realities  of  fFaw.  as  showa 
y  SriftHCf!,  80  plain,  clear  and  easily  iinder- 
tood  that  all  read  it  with  delitrht.  StrongeRt 
tommondations.  Send  for  Circul  .r,  Terms  and 
Umple  Illustrations. 

Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  Co..  Chicago. 


BUCK^v£  BELL  FOUijOnY. 

Est&bliBhed  In  1837. 
Siip^rlw  Belli'  of  Copper  and  Tim.  moacted 
wlih  I  he  bcil  Rolitrg  Hanping$.  for  ''hvrche*, 
SrhooU,  FnrmM.  Factonet,  Coiirt'hmue*,  FIrt 
AlurtHM,  Totrtr  CInrka  etc.    /■^'llyV.'ertu.Htul. 

IlluiiimU-d  Cataipgne  r>U'.  >'rce^ 
Ta\ouzk:«  «  Firr.  lOl  K.  'i\  A'     '*' '•aU. 


Wlif ti^  ^  Wli^Qllilift 


» 


Tliis  Institution  embraces  llie  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 

COLLKGE  OF  ARTS. 

R.ve  Departments.  General  Science,  Agricalture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining 
and  Motullarj^,  Military  iicience. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments     ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  atady  U 
roiiivaleut  to  that  in  the  bust  clascical  culJegua  in  the  country. 
MODiflKN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  Geruiau  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESH3L\N  COURSE. 

Vhl«  cm  braces  two  years  of  preparatory  stndy. 

Ladies  arc  admitted  t.>  ull  the  courses  uf  iuiitruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONEll,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

llaH  bue:i  opened,  nnd  numorons  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  thfi  dilTorem 
Departn)eiit«<  oT  Science.  The  Laboratories  f(»r  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Dotermin 
I'ive  Mineraloi;^  Htid  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  couutr) 
ivcst  of  the  AlicghttuieK. 

LIBRARIES. 

Containing  more  than  SE  VEy^TY  TUOTJSASD  VOLUMES^  are  open  to  studente  free. 

THE  CUeJlENT  EXPENSES 

Arc  less  than  In  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  who 
oa«s  tbe  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

Thcmstitntion  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Profossort 
ind  ieachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
Fur  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER   Spring.  Term  opened,  TUESDAY,    April  3. 
OSHKOSn,               "           ^*  ''        TUESDAY,  April  3. 

RIVER  FALLS,        ''  '^  "        WED'SDAY,  Ap'l  4k4 

PLATTEVILLE,       "  -  -        TUESDAY,  April  10.    ' 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Tho  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  n^gola- 
(iODS  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  titate  N'irmal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  he  entitled  to  eight  representatires 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  aonnd 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  sniierintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  (hmishing  anch  evi- 
dence as  the  presicbent  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I^ ^  c\o  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  tliat  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  3'ears  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  formal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TER^S  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOGALITT  ABB  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  W.  F.  Phelps,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres't  George  S.  Aijbee,  at  Oshkosh ;     Pres't  W.  D.  Pabkeb,  at  River  Falls. 


A  Male  Teacher 

P  SEVER  KLVKARSKXPKKIKXCE.dRAD- 
ATB    OF    A     TEACHERS'  SEMINARY    IN 
ERMANY.  AND  OF    A   COLLE^iE   IN  TH 
NITZD   STATES,  DESIRES  A   ^^W  POST 
ION.     AfHre«.s 

.  0.  Box  171,  HILLSROEOUSH,  TERIOI 
fO.  WIS. 


CHUB  OH  tSCHO_Ol-,FlRE -ALARM 


i^inH  tn^-rUfi-iif  nrtrH.fiiTlr^nrraTif^il.   Catalogues 

BI^VMYER  MANUPACTURINQ  CO, 
ttftt  LiiC'J}  Wcat  Kighthgt..t  IHFiaioaH^  O. 

IVisconsin  •Jouninl  of  S^duoation 

rr.ro  -  -  -  -  in  Atfvanm, 

1.26      -  .  -  -    After  three  n.on  J 9. 

1.50  -  -  -  Af  er  six  n.onlt.t. 

)n  trkU,  six  montJia,  July  to  December.  6fcta.    Ad- 
dress ftHM ATIING^  A;  mAOT. 


BUCk^v  £  BELL  FOua^UHY. 

Xoteblished  in  1837. 
SiipfTlor  llclU  of  Copper  and  Tin,  moneted 
whh  \hv  best  Rotnrn  Uaitginga.  for  <'ftiircAc«, 
SchoitU,  Farm;  Factories,  Cwurt-kouse*,  Fir* 
Alarma.  Towtr  Cforln  etc.    Fi'lly  n'erruiUtU. 

Illuittraud  Catalogue  fW.  >'rc4>. 
TAXDU2BM  A;  Tirr.  lOi  K.  2.1  S»    f*'  ••-•■lU 


FLORENCE  OIL 


Ibnfi'bT  Florence  Uacldtie  Co  FloTenceilCaM. 


"Will  'Jo  all  j-otifcarikin;^,  wiL=h3np.  fronin^,  dtcfttimez- 
pehMi  t»f  one  cent  |H>f  hwtir^  pnd  wittitJiittilaoMnfortlPoai 
hent.  Anj  Btovo  lunutoT'd  am  be  &«od  on  it.  Waznmted 

S  \FE.  ODORLESS  AND  DURABI.E. 

Nerer  toy  an  OQ  Stors  tmtu  yoa  have  f«en  the  Florence 
orfnUdeacriptlTecimilar.  The  only  OXL  STOVB 
BeoelTiar  the  Centennial  Medal. 

ExdiMtYe  territory  glymu   Tenns  and  dxculaxB  free. 
I«.  F.  AI>AMS  &  CO., 

Gen.Airtii.fartheNorthweet,79  Bandolph  6t«  Ohlcaga 

The  Fkntmoa  Sewing  Machine  ban  been  greatly  im- 

prored  and  rimidifled,  and  is  Mdd  or  exchanged  for  old 

machinea  at  prices  to  salt  the  timet.   Send  for  dxonlaxfc 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 

COLLEGE  OP  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.  Qeneral  Sclouco,  Agricaltnre,  Civil  and  Mecbanlc&l  Engineering,  Mininf 
and  Metullurgy,  Military  ^Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Departmeni,  in  which  the  course  of  study  i| 
•ouivaltiiii  to  that  In  the  best  classical  cullej^us  in  the  country. 
MODEltN  CLASSICAL  Dupartmuni.    French  and  (ioi'uiau  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

ThlJi  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladica  are  udmilted  t.i  all  iho  cunrties  uf  lut^iruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Doan  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

lias  boeu  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatas  in  thn  different 
Departments  of  bciciicc.  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  iu  Analytical  Chemistiy,  Determia 
I'ivc  Minuralo^y  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country 
ivcst  of  the  Allughauies. 

LIBRARIES. 

Containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES^  are  open  to  students  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Arc  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  who 
Daas  tbK  required  cxamiualiun,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

Thcinstitnilon  is  under  the  in^medlate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Professors 
ind  I  eacbers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  iu  a  highly  prosperous  coudilitm. 
Fur  further  luformatiun,  apply  to  JOHN  JBASCOM,  President* 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  will  open,  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29. 

osnKosn,        *'      **        **      Wednesday,  Aug.  29. 

RIVER  FALLS,     "        -  "        WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29. 

PLATTEVILLE,    "        ^'  '^        TUESDAY,  September  4. 

TEBXS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  followlDg  r^gnla- 
llons  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Eiich  assembly  district  in  tlie  state  sliall  be  entitled  to  eight  repreacntatires 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  he  nominated  by  tlie  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  C(mnty  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  3'cars  of  age,  of  soood 
bodily  Ileal th  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  setting  fortli  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dnpli- 
cate  of  such  ceiiiflcatc  shall  bo  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  su|)erintendenl, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  preseufation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi- 
dence  as  the  presiilent  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration-: 

1, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intcniion 
to  cnsrage  iu  tcacliing  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  pcrs(m  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  wliich  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  tme  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  ScIum)!  to  any  person  wlic  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
sucli  school  for  one  tcrm«  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OP  BOARD  AT  KACH  LOCALirr  ARE  SfODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  a.<»  follows: 
Prcs't  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  W.  P.  Phrlps,  at  Wliitewaterj 
Pres't  George  S.  Aijjee,  at  Oslikc  h ;      Pres't  ^V.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


Sll    nnd   S13    WftbaMh    J%. venue.    Ohicogo,    lll.« 

Mannfactnrers  of  School,  Chtinh,  Office  and  Lilirnry  Furniture,  Maps, 
Globes.  Charts.  Shites,  and  Kinderg^arten  Material.  Case's  New 
Bible  Atlas.    TEACHERS  please  notice! 

•*TriumplL  Desk." 

We  are  now  manafaotur- 
ingfiir  onrotni  lr»Ie  over 
40  VHrieti*^<if  OlMbes;  bizes 
from  3  to  30  inches. 

I*rice  ^1  to  0*3OO. 

Ro  Charge  for  Boxing.  3 

Publishers  of  — 

^  Johnston's  Anatom-  ^ 
'"     ical  and  Physio-      ^ 
logical  Charts 

with  Hand  Book.  .TOHNSTON'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
ASTRONOiM  Y,  with  Hnirl  B»ok.  For  the?o  puMications  of 
tbo  worlii-rcnownea  Lithogranbic  Engraven',  W.  &,  A.  K. 
Johnston  &  fnvH,  E  inburftli,  Spotland,  wc  have  under- 
Wken  the  Sole  Agency  for  the  United  States. 

They  are  isfueil  iu  the  bei«t  st^le  of  the  Me?pri>.  Johnston, 
«n«l  are  entirely  new,  and  suuerior  in  plan  and  execution  to 
anything  of  the  kind  herefoforc  offered  in  this  country.  Thoir 
great  value  couM-ts  in  their  Himplicity  and  clcnrnt* ?<».  The 
Hand  Books  which  accompany  them  are  models  of  concise  ex- 
I-Liriation.  All  the  Charts  arc  bt*aunfully  color*^],  vurni.^'hed 
and  mounted  on  roller:',  and  are  about  21x27  inches  in  size. 

rPhe    J\.natoiiiicn.l    01iai*ts   consist   of 

Bfaoet     I.— The  Skeleton $2.00    Sheet  V. -The  Veins  nnd  Lnngs $2.00 

II.— The  Liffnments 2.f»0       "     VI.--The  Organs  of  Disft'Stion, 2.00 

'*      Ill.-Th.'  Muscles 2  00       "   Vlf.-The  Nervous  Svstem 2  00 

•*       IV.— The  Ilenrt  and  Arteries' 2.00       "VIII.-  The  Orpnnsof  Sense  and  Voice  2.00 

Hand  Book  furnished  with  each  complete  set  without  extra  charge.     Hnnd  Books  to  nc  om- 
paiiy  single  hheots,  each  10  cents.    Tbu  Anatomical  Charts  can   be  supplied  in  setii  of  fcur 
cbnrts  of  double  the  above  size  and  price,  each  containing  the  illustrations  of  two  subjects. 
Hore  is  a  single  testimonial  from  Wiscimsin,  we  select  from  several: 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO.— t3KXTLKMK.N:  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  Anatomical 
Charts  published  by  your  house,  and  take  ploisure  in  commending  them  for  the  truthful  rep- 
rerientation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body..  In  ineehanicil  exocition.  detail  of  reprtrsenta- 
tioti  and  coloring,  the  Charts  have  no  superior;  ai.d  they  constitute  an  oxcoedingly  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  study  of  huraau  anatomy.  W.  D    PARKER, 

July  17, 1S77.  President  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls. 

Andrews'  Dustless  Black  Board  Eraser ^  the  Best  ever  Made. 

ONLY  S2.40  PER  DOZEN.  Advantages.  1st.  It  la  made  of 
woven  felt,  so  'irrnngei  a«  to  form  the  rubb  ng  surface  of  the  ends 
of  the  fiber.  21.  It  thun  cleans  the  bmr  I  more  thoroughly,  and 
is  longer  wearing  out  than  any  ©ther  Eraser.  31.  This  is  no  guess 
work.  We  know  it  by  actual  test  upon  the  An  Irows'  Dustlctis 
and  four  others  of  the  latest  and  best  ernsers  in  the  market. 


X^A^TJtCNT    I>UKTi-E:Sf«»   CTlA^V^ONft^. 


Exact  size  of  Patent  Steatite  Crayon. 


I 


poo 

ADVANTAGES.— 1st.  It  is  several  times  more  durable  than  the  common  crayon,  and  there- 
fore cheaper.  2  I.  It  will  not  glaze  the  board  or  scratch  it.  31.  It  is  dustless,  hence  the  throat 
and  lungs  of  teachers  and  scholars  are  not  injured  by  inhaling  the  du'tt.  Samplers  sent  free  on 
application.    Pri<'e,  $1.00  per  gross.    For  sah*  by  the  Tra  le  everywhere. 

BLACKBOARDS  mail  sorts  and  sizes.  LIQUID  SLATIN(i,tho  best  kind.  Noiseless  Slatef 
<  Andrews' latest.)    Kindergarten  Gilts.    Circulars  of  all  above,  sent  free  on  application. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 


Nrt  person  engnged  in  the  work  of  instructing  chihlren  and  youth 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  helpi  we  are  able  to  furnish. 

Guy  of s  OvLtlina  ]\£aps 

af?  siii  gnieris,  und  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  Rchool:  our 
tj^xt-books  were  written  by  practicil  te.iohers,  and  are  cheip  as  the 
oteapest;  Ferce's  Magnetic  Globf.s  are  the  only  ones  that  illustrate 
the  etfeet  of  gr.ivihation.  A!l  our  he/ps  are  fir^t-class  in  every  respect. 
Among  (»ur  publications  we  name: 


Guyot's  GeogrHphies, 
.  Sheldon's  RcHders, 
Cooley's  Nutunil  Philosophies, 
Smeaton's  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
Ec'Miomv. 


Tenney's  Zoologies, 
Felter's  Netif  Arithmetics, 
Cooley's  Chemistry, 
Melville's  Slate  Drawing:  Cards, 
W.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Boukd, 
Van  Poster's  Drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED.    Write  to  m 
or  to  our  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 

0.  S.  COOK.  Agnif.  Fuhlishers, 

63  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Cheap  School  Books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Piiblisliers, 

549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York, 

Announce  a 

XC*  ^  d.  ix  c» -t  i  o  XI. 

In  the  PRICES  of  all  their 

Educational  Publications. 


NEW  LIST  SENT  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION. 

For  special  rates  for  introduction,  or  othei  information,  address 

0.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  State  Street,  CLicago,  111. 


A  Male  Teacher 

r>F  SKVE>t\LYH;VHSKXPEIirRVCE.(mAD- 
UATK  OF  A  TEACHEIIS'  .SEvlINARY  iN 
[iKRM  \NY,  AND  OK  A  (nLLEUR  IN  THE 
[TN1TF.D  fcsTATKS.  DEcJIREo  A  NEW  PJSI- 
riON.     A  I'l-^^s 

P.  0.  Box  171,  HILLSROROUfiH,  lERXOfl 
fO.  I*  IS. 


^-^^tLL^  C, 


CHURCH. SCI 


^FftiMtonM.iownHooft.fnnrwiimnf^.  Cfttalo£as& 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
661  toAt'lWf^dtEiffhthSt  .«  •-••Vtnali.  A. 


W  iBK.*oueft*ii  •iuuriinl  of  J£cluoiitioxi 


hI.10  -  -  -  -  In  Adoan'ie. 

1.26      -  .  -  -    After  three  months. 

1.60  -  -  -  Af  er  six  months. 

On  trial,  six  months^  July  to  December,  Sfc^s.  Ad- 
dress h*  f:  A 1 « I N  c*  &^  i^rt  A  t)'i\ 


HwCi..  .  A  BELL  FOLa.L^nV. 

XsUblished  in  18S7. 
Siip^iinr  Bcll.«  cf  Copper  attd  Tin,  moncled 
«hh  the  liuit  Jtutiirg  Ha>iptMg$.  fnr  ''hvre>ct, 
Hrhottlt.  Fttmit.  Ffii toriC4,CvMrt-kou»c»,  Ffre 
Alarm*.  TntrrrClnrkt  rtr.    FftlyKTeriuHUd. 

Illu*tniud  CMiaiogue  a-u;  Ip'rc«>. 
Vaxuu^km  «  firr.  it:  h.  i  I  St    r».i-— ••tL 


FLORENCE  OIL 


Will  do  all  yoar  oooldiu?.  ua^hing.  ixtminff,  &c.,  at  an  ez- 
penra  o?  one  cent  per  hour,  and  witl.ont  discomfort  from 
neat.  Any  stove  f urullure  can  be  nred  on  it  Warranted 
S  \PE.  OBOTILESS  AND  DUF  A^I.F. 
Nerer  boy  an  Oil  8^ovo  nntil  yon  have  pern  the  Florence 
or  fiill  doHcrtptive  fircn'ar.  The  only  OIL  STOYB 
Kecelvinff  the  Centennial  MedaL 

KxclQsnre  territory  given.   Teraifl  and  diuilani  free. 
L.  F.  ADAMS  &  CO., 

Gen.  AstR.  for  the  Northwest,  79  Bandolph  St..  Ohlraga 
The  Florence  Sewing  Madbine  han  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  idmplifled.  and  in  Fold  or  exchanged  for  old 
luachines  at  prices  to  Buit  the  timed.    Send  for  drcolam 


This  lustitutioo  embraces  the  t'ollnwing  Colleges  and  Departineuts : 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

F.ve  Departments.  General  Science,  AgricuUuie,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Minlnf 
and  MtJiullurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OP  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments     ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Departmeni,  In  which  the  coarse  of  atudj  ii 
»anivaJeut  to  that  in  the  bent  rIasr>icaJ  colleges  in  the  country. 
UODEiiN  CLA^^^IOAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

Thlff  cmbraccfl  two  vcars  of  preparatory  ntndy. 

Ladiu!i  are  admitted  t.»  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Jndge  r.  L.  SPOON  ER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  thp  difTercni 
DepartniiMitM  of  Science  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Deterniiit 
I  ive  .Minurulo  ry  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  iu  the  couutr) 
aest  of  the  Allc^hauius. 

LIBRARIES. 

Contaliilns  more  than  SEVEyTV  TUOUSAND  VOLUME S^  are  open  to  studcnte  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Arc  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  who 
•aHH  the  required  etaminallou,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

ThciriAtitaiion  is  under  the  iir  mediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Profcasoni 
ind    edcbers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  iu  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
Fur  fuiihur  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM,  President. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WniTEWATEE,Fall  Term  will  open,  WEDNESDAY,  Ang.  29. 

osnKOsn,        -^      "        *^      Wednesday,  Aug.  29. 

RIVER  FALLS,     ''        **  "        WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29. 

PLATTEVILLE,    "        ''  "        TUESDAY,  September  4. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

'The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regola- 
(loDS  for  Ihe  Hdiuis:iion  of  studeuts  to  any  State  N'*rmal  S(rhool: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  sliall  be  entitled  tci  eijfht  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  rf*prf'seutation  t<i  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  preaulent 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Re^nts. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
Dominutirm  shall  he  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  ilie  city)  in  wlilcli  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  nliall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  asre,  (tf  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  s(»  nominate<l  shnll  re- 
ceive a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dapli- 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mall,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

li.  Upon  preseiifation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  tliird  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  io  enter  the  N<iruial 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi. 
dence  ns  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  al\er 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

1, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teitching,  and  that  it  Is  my  iuteniion 
to  ensrage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  tliploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nini'teen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  bj'  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  wh<*  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  fur  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  de> 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OP  BOAIID  AT  KACO  TX)OATJ  fT  ATtR  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  folows: 
PrcsH  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  PlaiteviUe;      PresU  W.  P.  Phelpis,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres't  George  S.  Aijsee,  at  Oshkc  h ;      Pres't  W.  D.  Pabkjeb,  at  River  Falls. 


Sll    and   3i:i    W.tb.i.li    A  venae,    Ohicago,    111.. 

Munufacf  nrpr8  nf  iSchool,  Cliunh.  Office  Hiid  Lihrnry  Furniture,  Mnps 
GinWes.    ('harts.  Slate-a.    and   Kirnler$riir^en    Material.     Case's    New 
Bilile  Atlas.     TEACHERS  please  notice! 
'•Triumpli  Desk." 

Wo  ar«  now  niannfaotiir- 
insrf'r  onroiru  trn'e  ovnr 
•10  vxM'Mi"' of  (tI  'be.-;  sizes 
from  3  to  JW  iMclie?. 

I^'rice^lto^^OO. 

Ro  (liarge  fur  Boziog. 

PuUiphera  of 

Johnston's  Anatom- 
ical and  Physio- 
logical Charts 

wUh  Hani  Book.  JOHNSTON'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
A  TRON  'MY,  with  Haul  li'n.k.  For  ihej^e  pab»icatioiif  of 
th.  \for  il-reiMiwned  Litlifgrajhic  EiigravHrH,  W.  &  .\.  K. 
JcHNiiT  N  Jk  FoNS.  E  iiihurirli.  SoothmH,  we  have  uuilirr- 
t^tken  tiie  Safe  Agency  for  the  United  States. 

They  are  iM>ue>i  ii>  the  be^t»tJle  «»f  the  Messrp.  Johnoton, 
ftiiti  are  entirely  i>ow,  iini)HUMt*rioi' ill  plan  an  1  execn'.ion  to 
ar.ythiuff  uf  the  ki)iil  hereiofore  iffere  I  in  lhu<  country.  Th«Mr 

fi^ta:  vafue  conM  te  in  their  tiiin'»li<ity  and  c'earofRx.  The 
[ni  d  lioukh  which  liccDnii  iiDy  them  aremodeU  of  concise  ex- 
})I:'ntttion.  All  the  Charts'  ara  b.  antifully  Polor«*d,  viiri>i>hed 
fti.d  mounted  on  rolleiv.  au*i  a  o  abont  21x27  iKcbes  in  ^i-4e. 

Tlie    ^nntomical   C'hnrtR   consii^^t   of 

Sheet     I.— The  Skeleton S2.<K)    Sheet  V.  -The  Veins  an  1  Lnn^s S2.00 

Il.-The  LiKiiment}* 2.00       •*     VL-The  Orjcans  •>f  Dijr^stion 2.(10 

"     lii.-Th.   Mu^^TleJ• 200       "  Vlf.-The  NervouM  Sv^tem„ ~  20') 

"      IV.-*-Th«*  He»»rt  and  Arteriej* 2.00       "VIII.-  The  Orgrand  of  Soi.se and  Voice  2.^0 

llaml  Book  fatiii^hod  with  each  complete  set  wi<hoiit  extra  chance.      H'ln  I  Bo  »k8  to*«o  tvn- 
pany  siikKlt*  tiheets,  lai-h  10  centf>.    Th<i  Ai«atomical  Chnrts  can   be  sufMdiod  in  set^  of  f 1 1  r 
chartvi  of  double  the  above  size  and  ori<^e,  each  contitinin?  the  illustrations  of  two  subjects 
Here  iii  a  ningrle  tefllimoiiial  from  Wi('C»ij!'ir.  we  select  from  seveml: 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  00 .—t^RNTLRMKN:  I  have  bal  oceai-ion  to  examine  the  Anafomi<*al 
Cbartv  |•u01i^he•l  by  your  house,  and  take  idensure  in  commending  thera  for  the  truthful  re  •- 
Tesenlatioit  of  the  lartp  of  the  human  body.  In  mei-h'inie.il  exeu-ition.  detail  of  repr-senta- 
tion  and  coh>rinir,  the  Obarto  have  no  t^uperior;  and  they  constitute  an  exceedingly  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  study  ot  human  anatomy.  W.  D    PARKER, 

July  17. 1S77.  President  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls. 

Andrews'  Dust  less  Black  Board  Eraser,  the  Best  ever  Made. 

ONLY  S2.40  PER  DOZEN.  Advantairw.  1st.  It  is  mide  of 
woven  felt,  so  irrBugred  as  to  form  the  rubb  ng  surface  of  the  ends 
•ifihefibt^r.  21.  It  thu"  cleans  the  bo'ir  I  mon*  ihorouRhly,  a- d 
is  longer  wearing  out  than  any  other  Eraser.  3 1.  Thi?  is  no  irnc  a 
work.  We  koiiw  it  by  actual  twt  unon  the  An 'p'ws'  DustlccS 
a  d  f  Mir  o  hnrs  of  the  laiest  and  host  erasers  in  the  market. 


S^i^-*' 


Jr'A'X^ldlNT    I>UKTI-KK!^    CKA^'ONe^. 

Exact  size  of  Patent  Steatite  Crayon,      f 


-r-HH 

u>oo 

ADVA NTA(>ES.— 1st.  It  ii4  neveral  liroes  more  durable  than  the  common  crayon,  and  then*- 
fcru  ci.ea  ei.  2 1.  It  will  not  gla%o  the  board  or  scratch  it.  .SI.  It  U  iustless,  h-juce  the  throat 
and  uii^  of  teachers  and  scholar^  are  not  inj'iri'd  bv  iohaliig  the  iu<«i.  Sampler  sent  free  on 
application.    Price,  11.00  (  ergro  s.    Fori«l'  by  the  Tra  le  <»V)ry wh  're. 

BLACKBOARDS  oiall  so.ts  and  sizBs.  LIQIJID  SLATINH,tl  e  b  'si  kind.  Noiseless  S  atee 
(An  Irewis'  latest.)    Kiudei^sarteu  GilUs.    Circulars  of  all  above,  sent  free  ou  Lp.dioatiun. 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 


N'^  porson  engnged  in  tlie  vv(»rk  of  instructing  children  and  joulh 
can  alforJ  to  be  witbout  the  helpi  we  are  able  to  furuidli. 

GrUJjoVs  Oiztline  ][Iaps 

lire  sui  generis,  >ind  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  school;  our 
text-books  were  written  by  practie  il  teachers,  and  are  che.ip  ?is  the 
cheapest;  Ferce's  Magnetic  Globes  are  the  only  ones  that  illiistmie 
the  effect  of  gravitation.  Ail  our  helps  are  fir^t-class  in  e^fkity  re^peet. 
Among  onr  publications  we  name: 


Guyot'rt  Geographies, 
Sheldon's  Readers, 
Cooley  8  Natural  Philosophies, 
Smeacon's  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy. 


Tenney's  Zoologies, 
Felter's  AW  Arithmetics, 
Cooley's  Chemi-itrj', 
Melville's  Slate  Drawing  Cards, 
W.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Books, 
Van  Poster's  Drawing. 


CORRESPONDENCE  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED.    Write  to  us 
or  to  our  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 

0.  S.  COOK.  Agei*t.  Fubllshers. 

63  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Cheap  School  Books. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

549  and  55 1  Broadway,  New  York, 

Announce  a 

JRf  ^  d.  IX  o -t  i  o  XI. 

In  the  PRICES  of  all  tbeir 

Educational  Publications. 


NEW  LIST  SENT  FREE,  ON  APPLICATION. 

For  special  rates  for  introdaction,  or  othei  information,  address 

0.  E.  LANE,  Oeneral  Agent, 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 


e»^\a."ei-L^  Co 


FLORENCE  OIL 


I'lM-.n^.inw  nHr^.f^iw wiimntH.  Catologuss 

lug  full  r-.r»«-ti||ir«,  ,-i*^f>p^fiff>..fi»nt  f-^** 
BI^YMVRR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
661  t-'fi"!  Wpwt  Eighth  St  .*  '"tylwomu,  O. 

A  Mlale  Teacher 

SEVEKALYKARSKXPERIENCE.URND 
TB  OF  A  TK.MUERS'  SEMINARY  IN 
RMVNY,  AND  OK  K  COLLEGE  IN  THE 
[ITZD  STATES,  DESIRES  A  NEW  POrfl- 
DN.     ArM  •«*•« 

0.  B«i  171,  HILSKORODfiH,  UUU 


f'lsftcoAtitftit  A^ouriml  of  Hlduoatiou 


,10  '  '  '  "  tn  Advati'i^ 

26     '  .  -  -    After  thne  montka 

60  -  -  -  Af  er  six  month t 

trial,  afx  montha,  July  to  Daoambar,  60cta.    Ad- 

Hwwt.-  .  J.  BELL  FO  v.^i:Y. 

XvtebllBhed  in  ^637. 
Pnperlnr  HclU  **f  Copper  and  Tin,  nioqst«4 
« ith  III*-  bott  Hutarjf  HonfingB.  for  •  'Hrrr/:««. 
l)<koiiU.  Fnrru*.  f  ih  fon«M.  Ciiwr(*Jk«tt«e«,  l^r« 
Alurma.  Ta-^rClwka  rU.    FfU^vrttTrutUt^ 

liiuotmti  d  CHiauig.ie  a^n:  Vrre, 
VAxncxKii  «c  rirr.  I  >:  K.  ii  M*    '"       '"ilL 


B 


I    W]ll  [SfiflH  yooT  could njr,  v-oFhinR.  Irontnff,  JLc,.  Ht  U]  la- 

KriNi  of  one  cent  per  hour,  enrl  Mritl,c.nt  diM-tftufort  htmi 
at.    Any  -ifovo  ftirnituri*  (■sui  Lh^  ii'cd  on  it.    WMmntM 

8  VFE.ODO^IiESS  A^TJDUPAi'I.P. 

Keiiirr  btiy  anOJl  STovflTindi  v^m  hnvcfiivnthe  Flnnenrt* 
w  fii  1 1  af>€t\  i^M  V  o  f H  m]  1  rtr.  iTJi  c  on  1  y  OLL  8TU VH 
KeceJvJnif  tlie  (.'en  term  kill  M^^lal* 

I     KxdDfilve  territory  ^flven.    Tprms  ond  cin  uXiuh  Inae. 

I  _  I.,  F.  A1>AIM!<4  »fe  CO., 

GtTi.Act^  for  the  North  west,  70  Handolphat^nilf^poi 

T'lO  Flottnco  Kewdngr  MifcChino  has  tjoeo  gimtly  Un- 

|»nv<jd  and  flmpUfl«d,  anri  l(«fK>ld  «r  DKchfuigttl  fcff  tilil 

iuAc.hkiJt3«  at  prJciMi  U:»  sail  the  tLov^    Bead  for  dxcoLuib 


li!il?Qsstlf  fd  WUmw^ 


This  lutftitutioQ  embraces  \\ni  tolloA'iiig  Colleges  and  Departmeuts : 

GOIJ.KGK  OF  ARTS. 
F  TO  DepArtmenta.    General  Scleuce,  Aiprlculuire,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining 
and  MvuUlurgy,  Hilllary  bciuuce. 

coLLR  :k  op  letters. 

Two  PepartmciiU     ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  coarse  ofatudj  If 
»\uivaleui  to  that  tn  the  (»e»t  clai*>>ical  coilegetf  In  the  country. 
MOi>KliN  CLASSICAL  Dui>arimoni.    French  aud  Germaa  take  the  place  uf  Ureek. 

SUB- FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

rhl»  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  iitndy. 

Ladies  are  admitted  t.>  all  the  coarses  of  lu:«tructlon  In  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Jndife  P.  L.  9P00KEK,  Dean  of  the  Law  Pacalty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  nnmerons  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  th^  difinereia 
DepartinvutM  of  Science  The  Laboratories  for  instrnctlon  lu  Analytical  i:heinlHrry,  Deteruiiik 
I  Ive  Mineralo^  aud  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  In  thecountf} 
west  of  the  Alleghuuies. 

LIBRARIES. 

Containing  moi-c  than  SEVENTT  TUOUSAlfD  VOLUMES,  are  open  to  stadenta  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Arc  less  than  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  wha 
•a«a  tbo.  required  examtuatlon,  are  entitled  to  . 

FlfiiE  TUITION. 

Thctnstitaiion  is. under  the  immoiflrfe  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Professors 
tad    eachers,  and  Is,  in  all  respects,  Li  u  W^iiXy  prosperous  condition. 
«« faoher  information,  apply  to     ;.   .  JOHN  BASCOM,  PrMident. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  will  open,  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  99. 
OSllKOSII,  '^        "  '^         WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  i>9. 

RIVEK  FALLS,     "        "  '^        WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29. 

PLATTEVILLE,    *^        "  «        TUESDAY,  September  4. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Roanl  of  Tlppfonts  of  Normal  SrlnwiU  has  «<lopt<il  flic  following  rcgnla- 
tion^(  for  the  ndmiHsion  of  rftudfiits  to  any  State  Nortn:i)  Schixil: 

1.  Kach  asHciiihly  disirioi  in  the  state  !4hal]  be  entitled  to  ei;:ht  n«pros4*nlsilires 
in  the  Normal  Srhotils.  ami  in  cane  vacancies  exist  in  llie  represenlatiim  t«»  wltidi 
any  asHenihly  clistriet  is  entitled,  sucli  vacanciea  may  be  tilled  by  llie  pn-isidiiit 
and  secnMurk-  of  the  IJonrd  of  Kfirents. 

2.  ( -and idaies  for  iidinisrtion  shall  lie  nfimlnnted  by  the  county  RUperiniendpul 
of  the  couniy  <or  if  the  county  superiniendenl  has  not  Jnrisdiction,  ilieii  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  whirb  Mirb 
candidates  may  reside,  and  ihe^*  shall  i»e  at  least  sixteen  years  of  ai»t\  i»f  Miund 
bodily  healtli  and  <if  go(>«l  moral  uharacier.  Each  person  so  nominatvd  hUuII  tv- 
ceivc  a  certiticate  aelting  fortli  his  name,  at^e,  health  and  etiaracier,  ami  a  diipli- 
cate  of  such  certificate  sliall  be  iniinedialely  seat  by  mail,  by  the  superiuletideul, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  liiiard!. 

li.  Upon  preseii?ati.»n  of  such  certiflcato  to  the  president  of  a  State  Kormal 
Sch<H>l,  the  candnlaie  shall  be  exanitntnl,  under  the  direction  of  said  pn->ident, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  thb'd  |rra*le  certirtcate.  except  liistor)*  ami 
theiH'y  and  pracUce  of  leaching,  and  if  found  qualifleii  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  furnisbinx  siic-b  evi- 
denci^as  the  presi(U*nt  may  recpiireof  good  health  and  moral  character, auU  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  dec1aratn)n: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declan*  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  StHle  Nurmiil 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  ia  my  iuteniioa 
to  entrage  in  teaehini;  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  pcrs(m  shall  be  entitled  to  n  diploma,  who  has  not  lieen  a  memh4*rnf  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  le»(st  one  year,  nor  who  is  Itssn  ih»n 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certitlcate  of  attendance  may  lie  grante<l  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  SclKNd  to  any  person  whi«  shall  have  lK*en  a  ineiiiherof 
such  school  fur  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  jud»'iueut  such  certitlcate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TEIIMS  OF  BOARD  AT  RACII   XX)CAUn  ARR  MODEKATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  fu  lows: 
Pres't  E.  A..  Chaui.ton,  at  PlaTU'vilie;      l*rean  W.  F.  Phklpb,  at  Wliltewafrt*; 
Pres't  Geokqe  S.  Alsse,  at  Oslikc  :h ;      iVe^H  TV.  D.  Pakesb,  at  River  Falls. 


m. 


HARKIESSS 

UTH 

-SHUES- 


By  ALBERT  HARKNESS,  LL.D, 


THE 

UHIVEBSAL 

STIIDABD. 


Protessor  in    Brown    TJnivei-sity. 

The  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  learner  a  short,  easy  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading 
and  writing  Latin.  It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise 
Book  in  Latin  Composition. 

It  aims  to  furnish  the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  compan- 
ion to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  comprises  Reading  Lessons,  Exercises 
in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Notes,  a  Latin-English 
and  an  English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of 
grammatical  forms,  inflections  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables, 
Anecdotes  and  History.  Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at 
convenient  intervals. 

Exchange  Price  60c;  Introduction  Price  75c;  Copies  for  Ex- 
amination, 60c, 

Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Circulars  giving  Courses 

in  Latin,  etc. 


Just  Issued  from,  the  Press. 

Oorneirs  Series  of  Geographies 

Thoroughly  revised  in  Maps  and  matter.      Brought  to  date  in  all 
important  particular.?. 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


m^JXlQ-^jv  ^GCL^^ir*^^ 


Wisconsin  Edition  of  the 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Double-Page  map  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  twelve  pages  of 

descriptive  text. 


The  publishers  have  pleasure    in    announcing   the  above  Special 
Wisconsin  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies 
which  is  now  ready. 

The  Special  Geography  of  AViflConain  embraces  a  double-page  map,  aod  twelve  p^ea 
of  descriptive  text,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

THE  DOUBLE-PAGE  MAP 

has  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  very  best  artists,  and  is  the  only  School  Map  of 
Wisconsin  which  correctly  portrays  the  phytical  features  of  every  County,  together  with 
County  Boundaries, 'Bail roads,  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages.  The  riven  and  lakes  are 
clearly  and  be&utituUy  printed  in  blue;  the  various  depths  of  the  lakes  are  indicated  by 
degrees  of  shading  and  by  accurate  fibres  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey;  the 
knolls  and  river-hills  are  shown  with  greater  fullness  and  correctness  than  m  any 
school  map  hitherto  published.  The  map  is  full,  accurate,  clearly  printed  and  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  school-room. 

THE  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

BY  PROF.  ROBERT  GRAIIaM,  State  Normal,  Oshkosh, 

is  arranged  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies,  and  forms  a  complete 
system  of  local  geography.  The  text  is  made  up  from  fresh  information  procured  di 
rectly  from  the  several  counties  and  towns.  Earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a 
treatment  of  local  geography  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  and  to  the 
needs  of  Wisconsin  people. 

The  Wisconsin  Editon  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  Will  be  furnished  at  the  same 
price  as  the  regular  edition, 

I.  introduction.       II.  Exchange. 

EcLKCTic  Primary  Geooraphiks,       - SO.  45  10.33 

EcLRCTiG  Intermkdiatk  GKOGRAPHY,(Wucon«»n  jMUton)  -         .90  .66 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  (If i«con»»»lWiV*on)       -       -  1.05  .7$ 

Single  Sample  Coptrs— for  examination  with  n  view  to  introduction,  9ent  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  Teacbert)  and  School  Officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

49*In  ordering,  please  specify  if  you  wish  the  Wisconsin  Edition  ot  the  Eclectic  Geogra- 
phies; otherwise  the  regular  edition  will  be  sent. 


THALHBIMBB'S  general  history.  how  to  teach.  (Improved  Edition.) 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  CAESAR.  A  New  Edition  of  _ 

RAY'S  ENW  ARITHMETICS.  VENABLE'S  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

VAN  ANTWEBP,  BRAGG  &  Co.,  Oinciimati  and  New  York, 
Publishers  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


..v^^^Ll^^  Q 


-«JS'"*1'V?*^'  ^®5  priced, fully  warranted.  CaUlognea 
giring  ful  I  partfcnlare,  prices,  etc.,  een t  f^-ee 

'/BLYMYfeR  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

664  to 694  West  Eiffhtli  St.,4;iMclnB»li,  O. 


A  Male  Teacher 

OF  SEVERAL  YKARSEXPERIENCE.cmAD- 
UATE  OF  A  TEACHERS'  SEMINARY  IN 
<;ERMANY.  AND  OF  A  COLLEGE  IN  THE 
lTNlTi5.D  STATES.  DESIRES  A  NEW  POSI- 
TION.    Addre.-'.s 

P.  0.  Boi  171,  HILSROROUGH,  YERSON 
CO.  WIS. 


"Wwcoiimii  •Tournnl  of  HIducation. 


^1,10  -  -  -  -  In  Advance. 

1.26       -  -  -    After  three  months. 

t.SO  -  -  -  After  six  months. 

On  trial,  six  months,  July  to  December,  BOets.    >!</- 

dress  t^J5:A.Ttliii3r  Ss>  IPRADT. 


^ 


BUCKfeVE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SsUbliahed  in  1837. 
Swperlor  Belln  of  Copper  and  Tin,  raoaeted 
wUh  the  bcsi  Rotary  Hanging*,  for  Ckurchea, 
SchooU,  Farm$.  Factoriu,  Court-hoitca,  Firt 
AturmM,  Totctr  Ctock*.  etc.    Fully  WarruiUtd. 

Illustrated  Cutalogut  aeot  Fre«. 
TAyi>trzK.<»  «  Tirr.  JOi  K.  2d  Si.  riitc*-^«atL 


FLORENCE  OIL 


HaTifd-by  Fbreace  MacMne  Co.  Flffrence,  ICftss. 

^V  Hi  do  all  ^  our  oocMii^.  washing,  tnwizw,  &C.,  at  an  «z- 
penae  of  one  cent  per  hoar,  and  wlthotitluwxnnfort  from 
heat.  Any  store  fbrnitorec"         -      ■ 


icanbenaedonit.  Warranted 


SAFE,  ODORLESS  AND  DURABI^. 

Never  bay  an  008'  "" 


-  ^  «  ^-•' — -  yoa  hare  seen  the  Florence 

or  fnll^deecrlptiTe  drcolar.    ¥he  only  OIL  STOYZi 
Ttieoeiying  the  Centennial  BfeuL 


^ITIT  Jk.  sr  ^F  3B  a3.«0) 
____„.__   Tenna  and  drculazB  free. 
^       .  li.  r.  ADAMS  ft  CO., 

Gen.  Afita.  far  the  Northwest,  70  Banddph  8t,  Chlcaea 
The  Florence  Sewlnff  Ifiachfaie  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  aimpUfled.  and  is  sold  or  exchanged  for  old 
machines  at  prices  to  Boit  the  timei.   Send  for  dxcolan* 


WttlffKlly  «|  Wii««iiifti« 

This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments : 
COLLEGE  OF  ABTS. 

Five  Departments.  General  Science,  Agricaltare,  Cirll  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mininf 
and  Metallorgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  coarse  of  stndy  if 
•auivalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  coantiy. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  stndy. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  iustractioQ  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Jndgc  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Uas  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different 
Departments  of  Science.  The  Laboratories  for  inalruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determli> 
Itlve  Mineralogy  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  countr) 
west  of  the  Alleghanieif. 

LIBRARIES, 

ConUInIng  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES,  are  open  to  students  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Arc  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  who 
tass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Professors 
and  Teachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  ia  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
ror  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM,  Pr«tideat« 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  will  open,  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29. 
OSHKOSH,  "        "  "         WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29. 

RIVEE  FALLS,     "        "  "        WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29. 

PLATTEVILLE,    "        "  ''        TUESDAY,  September  4. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnla- 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatlTcs 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  supcrintendenf  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  sach 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re. 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli. 
catc  of  such  certificate  shall  bo  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  l^e  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi. 
dencc  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  inteniion 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  KACH  LOCALITT  ABB  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Preset  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville ;      Pres't  W.  P.  Phelps,  at  Whitewater ; 
Preset  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkr<A ;     Pres't  W.  D.  Pabker,  at  River  Falls. 


A  Strong  Endorsement  o 

fflARFEE'S  &£0&EM»M¥. 


St.  XjOijlIs. 

Extract  from  Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Tezt-Bookt. 

By  far  the  largest  number  ofpupils  leave  school  before  they  could 
reach  the  highest  grade  in  the  District  Schools,  and  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  all  the  pupils  ever  get  into  the  High  School.  The  very  best 
books  should  therefore  be  secured  for  the  middle  grades  of  the  Dis- 
trict Schools.  In  every  study,  that  feature  which  elevates  the 
mind,  strengthens  perception,  improves  the  judgment  and  enlarges 
the  reasoning  faculty,  is  more  important  than  the  statement  of  facts 
themselves.  The  method  of  proceeding  from  cause  to  effect  will  re- 
sult in  the  habit  of  a  similar  appliation  by  the  pupil.  All  geograph- 
ical relations  are  the  consequence  of  physical  conditions.  Every  good 

GbOGBAPHT  MW8T,  THEREFORE,  PREFACE  ITS  COMMERCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL. 
AND  POLITICAL  CHAPTERS,  BY  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  FEA- 
TURES OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Your  committee  finds  that  Harper's  School  GeograpTiy  answers  to 
the  stated  conditions  by  far  better  than  the  geography  now  in  use. 
Harper's  gives  a  good  physical  description  and  excellent  maps,  to  il- 
lustrate the  same;  it  follows  these  up  by  very  good  political  maps, 
which  still  retain  a  clear  enough  representation  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  to  impress  this,  is  most  important  character;  the 
book  is  not  crowded  with  trivial  matter,  not  overstocked  with  ur^less 
names;  it  has  a  clear  and  simple  language  easily  understood  by  every 
pupil;  its  definitions  are  concise  and  correct,  and  its  print  and  binding 
are  of  a  superior  quality. 

In  consideration  of  all  these  facts,  your  committee  recommend  that 
Harper's  School  Geography  ba  introduced  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  in  place  of  [the  book  now  in  use.] 

ROBERT  J.  ROMBAUER,  E.  A.  BECKER, 

JAMES  M.  YOUNGBLOOD,  A.  SINCLAIR. 

I^*  Harper's  Geography  was  stroistoly  recommeijded  by  Six- 
TEEiT  Principals  ik  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

WISCONSIN  SPECIAL  EDITION 

Of  KCarper's   <3-eog'rstplx37-. 

Double  Page  County  Map  of  WISCONSIN  and  MICHIGAN. 

Correspondence  regarding  books  for  examination,  introduction,  etc., 
is  solicited. 
Address  W.  J.  BUTTON  or  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

117  and  119  State  St.,  Chicago,  111., 

Agents  for  the  Introduction  of  Harper  &  Brothers'  Educational 
Works. 


Eclectic  Educational    Series. 

Progressive,  Practical,  Popular. 


The  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished  at  the 
lowest  practicable, prices. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  represents  the  most  recent  and  pop- 
ular advances  in  educational  methods;  the  authors  are  practical  teach- 
ers of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  experience;  and 
the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room,  as  evidenced  by  their 
Idng  continued  use  where  adopted.    The  Eclectic  Series  includes 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller. 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics. 
Ray's  New  Algebras. 
Ray's  Higher  Mathematics. 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons. 
Harvey's  English  Grammars. 
Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars. 
Eclectic  Geographies,   Wisconsin 

Edition. 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 
Venable's  United  States  History. 
Thalheimer's  General  History. 
Thalheimer'p  Historical  Series. 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Norton's  Physics,  and  Nat.  Phil- 

ophy. 
Kidd's  Elocution  and  Rhetorical 

Reader. 

Etc.  Etc. 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers. 
White's Graded-School  Arithme- 
tics. 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 
Schuyler's  Elements  of  Gecmetiy. 
Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar. 
Bartholomew's  Latin  GraduaL 
Bartholomew's    Caesar's    Gallic 

War. 
Duflfet's  French  Method. 
Buffet's  French  Literature. 
Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 
Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 
Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric. 
Gow's  Morals  and  Manners. 
Payne's  School  Supervision. 
Kiddle's  How  to  Teach. 
Etc, 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies 
for  the  first  introduction  into  schools. 
Price-lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  6l  Co,, 
Cinoinnati  and  New  York 

Successors  to  Wilson.  Hinkle  &  Co. 


Wisconsin    Journal 
Of"  IE  d_iacatiorL- 

Organ  of  the  State  Teacher's  Asso- 
elation  and  of  the 

DepartmeEt  of  Fubiio  InstrQction. 

J.  JO  -  -  -  -  }n  Aiii}anC:r^ 

.25      -  H  -  -    AfUr  thres  martths. 

.60  -  -  -  Af'er  six  monthM, 

2  Capias,  ^2J0  tn  advance tS  or  more,   m  tuivancet 

Si. 00  each. 

A  d  dress  R  k;  A  rt  I IV  r*  &  t*xe^vx>t'. 


H^V 


CHURCh,SCHOOI*«F1RE:  "ALARM 


*  t Hf  t .  I nt-f I ,  I  n w  Tirt r pd,  f n  1 1 y  wj* iTM n ^oA .  Cat slou u? 
pYici;  full  |Ti»rrpi'n}ar'fl,  pri^"i'fl,  *>ti*.,pf  nt  friMi 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTtTRINQ  CO 

BUCk£VE  BELL  FOUJJDHY. 
HBtablJshcd  in  1837- 

SNprrlw  Ik'llmf  Cttpprf    i$H<f    Thi,  IBtsMr.'.t^ 
*iLh  Lbk:>  b4.-lEi  fi0^JlT>  tian^iiuft,  TtiT  *''riur€^f4i 

Jktiirm9.TvtrfrCiof.tM  trie.    J^utt^lY,irFuhtt\L 

II'u>Lniti'd  CiiEftl<kf  ui!  s-q;  f  ri^*-. 
Vji^fUJij;!!  4t  Tiirr.  IdJ  K-  M  4v    Tin iqLL 


FLORENCE  OIL 


Manfi!,b7  norenee  Ho^ne  Co.  FloTenci,  Ma^s, 


will  ilr>  ftU  yfiUT  cookLnjT,  wft*hliip,  ironinp,  &c..  atan  e 
penii^^  of  tine  oent  |ict  tiuar4  and  Tft"iti]oiit  dlstjcrnftiTt  frmn 
heat.   Any  i^iovc  ftiniitiifiS  €ftO  tui  n>*tl  on  it,  Wamnted 

s  Ajx;oDORi.i:ss  akb  durable, 

Nj^'verbitj-iirt  Oil  stJTi'aimtil  vosi  havpsetrithc  Klorun™ 
or  fi  ] !  I  ^  J 1*-^  tL]  >*  i  V «]  I  s  r?  m  !jir.  Tli  i*  di 1 1  y  OtL  STU VE 
ICi-i-t-Lvirie  the  €eiiU'nnlal  Mpfliil. 

Ejtcltiftive  tLiTJu ITT  (riven.    TermR  arnl  circiilira  tree* 

I..  F.  AI>AM8  &  COm 

Gen.  Aq+F,  fnrthe  Nofthwest,  79  KunJolph  St„rTilP«gOL 

The  F]oTKjft<^  RottiniT  istuchlne  ha*  l>«en  (r^™*^^'  ™- 
tmivrsl  and  Hhri|]]lftH,  an\\  lft«jlcl  or  sjti:h*uigw!  for  old 
uiik.:hiiijBs  at  tiiirKi  tu  tniit  the  ttme^    Bead  for  circulu^ 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.  Qeneral  Science,  Asricaltare,  CiTil  and  Mechanical  Eneineerins,  Minina 
and  Meullnrgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  if 
Hiuivalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODEIIN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  stndy. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

HaH  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  differem 
Dupartineni*)  of  bcionce.  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determin 
irive  Minernloiiy  nud  Asuayhig  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  countr) 
ivo(*t  of  the  AlIeghaiiicH. 

LIBRARIES. 

Contiuning  more  than  SEVEXTy  THOUSAND  VOLUMES,  are  open  to  students  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  less  than  in  itthor  institutionii  of  eqnsl  grade.  All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  who 
sa^H  tho  required  examinuliun,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

TheiTi«titinion  li*  under  the  in^inR'lirte  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven  Professors 
ind  lejclieri*,  uud  id.  lu  all  ruHpectw.  i  i  u  highly  pioriperouH  condition, 
vor  further  infurmation,  niiply  to  JOHN  BASCOM ,  President* 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term,  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  3. 
PLATTEVILLE,    "        "  ''  TUESDAY,  January    8. 

OSHKOSH,  "        "  '*  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    9. 

WHITEWATER,  Second  Term  "  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30. 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 
TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regular 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  snch 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dapli- 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I^ ^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
]n*esideut  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judfrment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  KAGH  LOGALIfT  ABE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Preset  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville;      Pres't  W.  P.  Phelps,  at  Whitewater; 
PresH  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oslikc -h ;      Pres't  TV.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


Beautiful,  Durable,  Noiseless  and  Cheap. 

In  ordering  '^Yiotob  Noibblkss  Slatbs/'  the  Trade  and  the  pablic  may  always  de. 
pend  on  getting  only  the  best  goods. 

All  first-class  booksellers  keep  them,  and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  staple  as  ordinary 
slates. 

It  is  impossible  to  preserve  order  in  the  school  room  where  common  slates  are  in  use, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  none  bat  Noiseless  Slates  will  be  purchased. 

|3F~TO  TEACHERS.— Show  this  cat  to  yoar  bookseller,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  them 
ask  him  to  send  for  a  sample.  It  will  be  sent  gratis.  If  he  is  assured  of  yoar  co-operation 
he  will  willingly  keep  them  in  stock,  and  by  advising  pupils  needing  slates,  to  purchase 
only  Noisel€8S  SlcUes,  you  can  soon  banish  one-half  the  noise  from  your  school  room. 

TJAPTilKT  BROS.  <Jk  ZAXOi, 

68  d  65  WASHINGTOIil  ST..  CHICAGO. 


^(SYeM'? 


|l|o  |ladt«|oart  |^oUaii  at  |ati  |q1v81 

^#  » 

After  good  famiture  the  most  important  reqai<*ite  in  the  school  room  is  a  good  Black- 
board .  Nothing  hitherto  offered  has  been  satinfactory.  If  slating  is  pnt  on  a  plastered 
wall,  the  plaffitaring  soon  cracks,  holes  are  punched  in  it,  and  aside  from  being  Tery  roogh 
and  uneven,  it  la  a  constant  source  of  annojrance  and  expense.  Slat«d  paper  and  slated 
cloth  have  been  tried  and  in  turn  abandoned. 

In  offering  our  Patkkt  VxkbirBlack-Board  to  the  public,  we  feel  that  we  have  over- 
come every  difficulty  They  are  very  light,~yet  very  strong.  Will  not  warp:  will  not  crack: 
will  not  shrink ;  will  not  gather  dampness.  Are  finished  at  the  factory  ready  for  puUing 
up.  Shipped  to  any  addrest*  on  receipt  of  price;  carefully  racked,  no  danger  of  marring. 
All  necessary  screws,  nails,  lath,  molding,  chalk  trough,  iron  brackets  to  support  the  trough, 
Ac.  sent  with  each  package,  alKo,  plain  directions  for  putting  up.  Any  one  can  do  it,  no 
danger  of  spoiling  the  board,  or  making  a  mistake.  We  anticipate  an  immense  demand, 
and  hence,  have  made  very  low  prices.    We  mean  all  we  say  in  our  warrant. 

Method  of  Maimifacture. 

The  Veneer  is  firMt  cut  into  Htrlpt*  8x3ii  feet;  three  of  these  strips  are  then  glued  to- 
gether, w.'WA  the  grain  of  the  wood  crossed.  When  a  larse  number  are  thus  prepared,  they 
are  placed  under  a  powerful  press  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  glue  is  thoroughly  set. 
They  are  then  sand-papered  by  machinery,  and  covered  by  a  preparation  to  prevent  damp- 
iie»iH  from  alTectiug  thorn,  after  which  they  receive  three  coats  of  the  tery  bent  liquid  flat- 
ing.    Thoy  are  then  raciied  for  hhipmeiit. 

TO  TEAfllfc^KS— If  y<»nr  BInck-Board  In  not  good,  nhow  this  advertisement  to  your 
dlrecloFH,  We  are  confidoit  they  will  do  no  more  puuliing,  liut  get  a  good  board  at  once. 
Give  UK  the  space  Ut  l)e  occupied  and  we  caii  tit  it  exactly. 

HADLEY  BROTHERS  A  KANE, 

68  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Wi|^0H8in  Journal  of  Education. 


Vol.  yill,  1878. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Association  seven 
years  ago,  that  the  State  Superintendent  and  his  Assistant  be  requested 
to^  xjevive  at^d  te-issue  tl^e  Joubnal  of  Education,  seven  volumes 
have  already  been  published,  and  the  undersigned  will  continue  the 
publication. 

In  making  this  announcement,  they  beg  to  ask  the  renewed  co* 
operation  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state.  The  many 
and  increasing  duties  pressing  upon  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tioii  rend^  necessary  a  helping  hand  in  this  additional  w(»rk.  The 
Journal  needs:  1.  Short  practical  articles  as  contributions.  8.  Items 
of  educational  news.  3.  Subscriptions.  We  respectfully  but  earnestly 
ask  our  friends  to  aid  us  in  these  several  ways,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
extend  both  the  circulation  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Journal. 

While  its  mechanical  execution  will  be  greatly  improved,  no  essen- 
tial phange$  will  be  made  in  the  general  features  of  the  publication. 
The  editors  hope,  howevet,  to  present  to  their  readers  a  greater  variety 
of  original  matter,  and  more  fresh  and  systematic  accounts  of  the  work 
ayctually  done  in  the  educational  field,  by  the  University,  the  Normal 
Schools  and  the  Institutes;  by  the  Colleges,  Academies  and  High 
Schools;  and  last  but  not  least  by  the  Common  Schools,  which  will 
claim  their  most  earnest  attention. 

WM.  C.  WHITFORD,  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 

Supt.  Pvb.  Instruction  (elect).  Ass't  Supt,  Pub,  Instructioti. 

Madison,  December  20, 1877. 

TERMS: 

For  renewals  and  new  subscriptions, 

Strictly  in  advance,  |1  00        Af^cr  three  months,  |1  25 

If  a  bill  13  sent,  -        1  10        After  six  months,        .  -         150 

Address  WHITFORD  &  PRADT, 

Madison,  Wis, 

CLOSE  OF  Vol.  VII. 

C.:^"  Subscribers  who  may  not  wish  to  renew  for  the  cominfj^  year, 
will  please  ^ve  immediate  notice  to  that  effect,  and  not  wait  till  they 
receire  the  January  number. 

All  indebted  for  the  past  year  will  be  kind  enough  to  remit  the 
amount  due  at  once,  to  the  undersigned,  that  accounts  may  be  closed 
foi*'l87T;  SEARING  &  PRADT. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OP 

DAVID  ATWOOb^ 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  at  the  State  Journal  Office, 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN. 

A  Beautiful  and  Popular  Story, 
Price,  11.50.     Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  that  amount. 

OUT  FROM  THE  SHADOWS, 

A  Thrilling  Story, 
JBL-y   aiXjiXjijflL   jflL.   O^XX«Slfll. 

Price,  11.50.     Sent  by  Mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  that  amount. 

ANALYSIS  AND  EXPOSITION 

OF  THB 

CONSTITUTION    OF    WISCONSIN, 


For  the  use  of  Schools,  and  adopted  in  most  of  the  prominent  School^  of  tha 
State.    Price,  50  cents;  sent  by  Mftil,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  that  amount 

THE  CONSTITUTIONS 

OF  THB 

United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Bj  SAMUEL  FAUiOWB,  D.  D. 

CLate  Supt,  Pub,  Instruction,) 

Prepared  for  the  use  of  Schools.    Price,  50  cents;  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  that  amount. 

On  all  theeie  books,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  the  trade,  or  where  liz 
or  more  are  taken  by  one  purchaser. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Joumsl^ 

DAILY,  TRI-WBEKLY  AND  WEEKLY. 

The  Official  Paper  of  the  State,  pablished  at  Madison,  and  in  its  colnmns  all  Laws,  NotloM« 
AdTertisements,  and  other  official  docnments  are  published.  It  contains  a  complete  oOeial 
history  of  all  pablic  acts  In  Wisconsin,  as  they  trani«pire;  and  a  foil  snmmary  of  news  froB  ill 
parts  of  the  country. 

TERMS:  — Daily,  110.00;  Tri* Weekly,  $6.00;  Weekly,  $1.00,  per  annum.  For  shorter  time 
at  same  rates.    All  sobscrlptions  mast  be  paid  in  advance. 


BOOS  Asm  9mm  nawnrek 

Connected  with  the  Stats  Journal  Office,  is  one  of  the  most  eztensiYe  Book,  Job  Prliitiag^ 
and  Stereotyping  Establishments,  in  the  Northwest,  in  which  work  is  done  promptly  and  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  United  States. 

For  particulars  relating  to  any  department  of  the  business  indicated  abore,  address 


An.  Entirely  New  Book. 

;  Quackenbos's   American    History 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Accompanied  with  numerotis  Illust rations  and  Thirty-six  Colored  Mdps. 

By   G.   P.    QUACKENBOS,   LL.D. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  RHETORIC,"   "  GRAMMARS,"   *'  HISTORIBS,"  ETC. 

12mo.,  324  pages.    Exchange  price,  63c;  iDtroduction  price,  84c. 


itS*The  Publishers  solicit  attention  to-  this  New  History  of  the 
United  States,  the  latest  eifort  of  its  well-known  author,  which  will 
be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive  and  deserving  text-book  of 
the  season. 

It  is  an  entirely  New  Book— freshly  compiled— complete  in 
itself,  impartial  and  accurate. 

It  is  just  the  ri^ht  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the 
ordinary  School  year — being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author's 
large  12mo  History  and  His  Elementary  History  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  made 
the  author  s  other  histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time^  and  by  futcire  additions  will 
be  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished;  ever}'  device  has  been  used  to  at- 
tract the  pupil  and  infuse  a  taste  for  historical  studies. 

Besides  the  History  of  the  United  States,  ii  embraces  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  other  countries  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discov- 
eries and  explorations  in  South  America,  the  formation  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Republics,  Mexican  History,  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  modern 
methods  of  teaching,  being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews  in 
every  concievable  variety — analytical,  geographical,  chronological,  and 
biographical — and  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  contemporaneous  events 
at  certain  periods.    Specimen  copies  mailed  to  teachers,  63  cts. 

B*  Appleton  dc  Co,  N-  T-,  Publishers. 

C.  E.  LANE,  Gen.  Agt., 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
4— Vol.  VII,  No,  12. 
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By  ALBERT  HARKNESS,  LL.D., 


THE 
UnVQlSAL 
8TAIDABB. 


Protessor  in    Brown    University. 

The  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  learner  a  short,  easy  and  prosfressive  introduction  to  reading 
and  writing  Latin.  It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Eserciae 
Book  in  Latin  Composition. 

It  aims  to  furnish  the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  compan- 
ion to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  comprises  Reading  Lessons,  Exercises 
in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Notes,  a  Latin-English 
and  an  English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of 
grammatical  forms,  inflections  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables, 
Anecdotes  and  History.  Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at 
convenient  intervals. 

Exchange  Price  60c;  Introduction  Price  75c;  Copies  for  Ex- 
amination, 60c.  ^ 

Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Circulars  giving  Courses 
in  Latin,  etc. 


Just  Issued  from  the  Press. 

Corneirs  Series  of  Greographies 

Thoroughly  revised  in  Maps  and  matter.      Brought  to  date  in  all 
imporant  particulars. 

D.  Appleton  6l  Co.,  N  T.^PubUshers. 

117  State  Street,  Chi<Mgo,  Ills. 


Eclectic  Educational    Series. 

Progressive,  Practical,  Popular. 


Tte  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished  at  the 
lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  represents  the  most  recent  and  pop- 
ular advances  in  educational  methods;  the  authors  are  practical  teach- 
ers of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  experience;  and 
the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room,  as  evidenced  by  their 
long  continued  use  where  adopted.    The  Eclectic  Series  includes 


McGuflFey's  Readers  and  Speller. 
Bay's  New  Arithuietics. 
Ray's  New  Algebras. 
Rny's  Higher  Mathematics. 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons. 
Harvey's  English  Grammars. 
Holbrookes  Normal  Grammars. 
Eclectic  Geographies,    Wisconsin 

Edition. 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 
Venuble's  United  States  History. 
Thalheimer's  General  History. 
ThalheiraerV  Historical  Series. 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Norton's  Physics,  and  Nat.  Phil- 

ophy. 

Eidd's  Elocution  and  Rhetorical 
Reader. 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers. 

White's  Graded-School  Arithme- 
tics. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Schuyler's  Element's  ot  Gee metry. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual. 

Bartholomew's  Caesar's  Gallic 
War. 

Duflfet's  French  Method. 

Buffet's  French  Literature. 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 

Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric. 

Gow's  Morals  and  Manners. 

Payne's  School  Supervision. 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach. 


Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 

Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies 
for  the  first  introduction  into  schools. 
Price-lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Cor, 
ClnDinnati  and  New  York- 

Successors  to  Wilson,  Hinhle  &  Co. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


EIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term,  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  2. 
PLATTEVILLE,    «        "  "         TUESDAY,  January    8. 

OSHKOSH,  "        «  *'  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    9. 

WHITEWATER,  Second  Term  "  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30. 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

T££MS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Ilegenta  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  ths  following  reg nla. 
tloos  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  In  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  preudent 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  l>e  nominated  by  the  county  superintendeni 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  ci^)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ccive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  maili  by  the  superintendent, 
to  tlie  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Ihrnishing  such  eri- 
dence  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  memb^  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judp'ment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  EACH  LOGAUTT  ABE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  folows: 
Pres't  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Plaiteville ;      PresH  W.  P.  Tvasun,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkc  h ;     PresH  "W.  D.  Pabker,  at  River  Falls. 
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